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C EJt'rAINIj\" it was a passing poor object that met the eye of the Arch-Practitioner as he entered the apartment ; 

of John Bull, patient. A Specialist in complications, he was accustomed to prescribe for the most distressing 
symptoms with a smiling face. To-day, however, he wore an air of unusual seriousness. A faint savour of quackery, 
which pervaded the room, had not escaped the professional nostril, emunot as ever ; but had confirmed his suspicion that 
he should have been called in at an earlier stage. In consequence, he was inclined to adopt a tone of moral exhortation 
rare in so genial a Physician as Dr. Punch. 

“ Let us plunge at. once,” he said, “ %n infimas res ; that is to say, begin at the lower end. Our foot, now. 

A touch, shall we confess, of podagra vulgaris^ induced by feeding and drinking with a somewhat expensive 
abandonment Physically, I find this development to be without interest ; but psychologically a thing to note. Has 
it not struck you as strange that people who are forever whining of bad times, the strain of the war, the pressure of 
taxation, the decline of trade, the influx of competitive aliens, the necessity of cutting down luxuries, such, notably, 
as the purchase of books and pictures, or the assistance of charities (matters, these, that concern the head and heart), 
should have attempted no sort of economy in the affairs of the stomach, but rather have developed a taste for animal 
luxury unprecedented within the memory of man ? Frankly, I cannot commiserate with you who now pay the penalty 
of this offence; nor will I prescribe for you any sedative drug. Until you can appreciate the value of ‘Plain living 
and high thinking ' for its own sake, I wish you a very excruciating gout and many of them. 

“Our arm, to move upwards, is a different thing; another pair of sleeves, as the saying is. Yet here you have 
yourself to blame for postponing precautions to the last moment. Morally, it is the way of you ; you wander casually 
on when there is no danger, and only employ these necessaiy measures under stress of immediate peril, and under 
conditions most inconvenient to everybody except the enemy. Your single merit, in this connection, is that you are 
not of those pitiful creatures, the conscientious objectors. 

“ But what shall we say of this affection of our head? Swollen, originally, by over-confidence, it is now suffering, by 
reaction, from the other extreme of depression. Time was, when you had blood enough and brains enough to leave your 
rivals standing. Then, like the hare in the story, you seized the occasion to fall asleep, out of mere assurance ; and now 
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you turn lazily, half-awake, to find yoiirself a lap or so behind in the race. You roll over, muttering curses on fortune, 
on fate, on anything hut your own sole stupidity. You must wake up altogether, my good friend, as your new Prince 
said the other day ; and not lie on your laurels till they lose their shape past all recognition. 

‘‘'And this reminds me that a certain Canon has been writing an article about you, Mr. Bull, alleging that you are 
a played-out type, which always stood for a hatred of ideas ; and hinting that limbo was the only place for your like. 
He was wrong, this reverend gentleman ; you never hated ideas ; but lately you have grov/n too easily contented with 
the wrong kind ; and you have left it to others to invent them for you. And what inventors ! Look at all this stuff 
I see strewn about you. Heaven, of course, forbid that I should abuse the Press at its best, but you may have too much 
of even a good thing ; you may easily get such a surfeit of other people’s ideas as to cease, through sheer distension, 
from thinking for yourself. 

“As for this gutter-press of the Continent, I don’t doubt but you still find yourself very superior to your neighbours 
who feed on this sort of garbage. Yet they only take what ’s given them ; and how much more do you do yourself in 
the way of discrimination ? Indeed, I think they have the laugh of you when they can point to something not so very 
different being hawked about beneath your very nose. No other country but yours v/ould tolerate it. But you, with 
your damnable indifference, suffer yourself to be imposed upon by the old plea for liberty of opinion. Liberty of 
fiddlesticks, Sir I I ’d have the whole bag of treasonable tricks burned by the common hangman. 

“But sufticieut for one homily. And, after all, you’re sound enough at heart; it’s only your brain that wants 
stimulating from its atrophy. That ’s a work that asks no drugs if you will but remember my moral prescription of 
plainer living and higher thinking. 

“ So, to onr next more jovial meeting in the New Year ! Meanwhile I present you with the most perfect cure for 
a disordered system. It will, at least, help you to set your face on the right road of ‘ efficiency ’ tempered by 
genial mirth. Forgive my air of schoolmaster, and permit me to make my peace by begging your acceptance of my 


“®n£ Pttnbwir anb Cfrratfg-Jfirst Volume.” 
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UEBS IN EURE. 

“What the doctor says Tommy -wants 
is nouvhUment,'' Mrs. Boffin declared 
emphatically. “He -wants good whole- 
some cotiiitry food.” 

“Very well, niy dear,” her husband 
had replied listlessly. “ But I don’t be- 
lieve you -will be able to get him any better 
food in the country than you can in Bays- 
water . In th e Grove ’ ’ 

“Nonsense, John,” said Mrs. Boffin. 
“You know what Dr. Harvey said. 
London food is all adulterated. It is 
kept in refrigerators and treated with 
chemical preservatives till it has lost all 
nutritive qualities. What Tommy needs 
is fresh country milk and butter, fresli 
eggs, fresh meat and poultry.” 

“Very w-ell, dear,” her husband replied 
again . ‘ ‘ Have it your own way. ’ ’ 

So Mrs. Boffin went forth and took 
lodgings in a Surrey village, three miles 
from a railway station, where the scenery 
was delightfully rural, and where Tommy’s 
health might be quickly re-established by 
wholesome English food. The morning 
after their arrival Mrs. Boffin’S troubles 
over poor Tommy’s diet began. “ Hasn’t 
the milkman brought any cream this 
morning, Mrs. SMITH? ’’she asked. 

“I’m afraid you won’t get any cream 
hereabouts, mem,” said that lady much 
as if her visitor had asked for the 
moon. 

“ No cream, Mrs. Smith ? ” 

“ No, mem ; not unless you was to get 
it in the village. Mrs. Knapp down at 
the shop has some sometimes. She gets 
it in jars from London.” 

“ But I want fresh cream,” Mrs. Boffin 
urged ; “ tliat will not be fresh.” 

“It won’t be /resJi, mem, certainly,” 
Mrs. Smith agreed, evidently thinking 
that an irrelevant consideration. 

Mrs. Boffin knitted her brows. The 
problem of Tommy’s morning cream seemed 
likely to be more difficult than she antici- 
pated. 

“Very well, Mrs. Smith,” she said, 
after a moment’s thought; “you must 
take plenty of fresh milk every night, and 
we will get the cream from that.” 

“It is very difficult to get /rcsli milk 
here, mem,” replied Mrs. Smith. “ It all 
goes to London. There ’s Smiss milk, of 
course,” she added, cheerfully. 

“ Oh, but that won’t do at all,” said 
poor Mrs. BOFFTN. ‘ ‘ I must enquire about 
another milkman at once. By the w’ay, 
Mrs. Smith, don’t forget to have plenty 
of fresh eggs in the house. They must be j 
new-laid.” 

“You can’t get noo-laid eggs here,\ 
mem,” Mrs. Smith replied, rather tartly, 
stung, perhaps, by the unreasonable char- 
acter of the request. “There’s French 
eggs, of course,” she added, meditatively. 
“ You could get them at the shop.” 

“ But have you no fowls here ? Can’t I 
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Bulkl&ij, “Yjes; hbk parents pehsuaded her, and it’s all over between its.” 
SympaiJutic Friend. “She can’t have realised what a lot she was geving up.” 


get any eggs at all?” Mrs. Boffin en- 
quired, anxiously. 

“There’s Russian fowls, mem,” said 
Mrs. Smith. “Mrs. Knapp has them 
twice a week from Leadenhall Market; 
you can get them at the shop same as the 
eggs.” 

“But I don’t want Kussiaii fowls,” 
Mrs. Boffin answered querulously. “I 
want Surrey fowls. I thought Surrey w'as 
famous for poultry.” 

“Oh, yes, mem,” said Mrs. Smith. “ "We 
have beautiful fowls. But ihetj all goes 
up to London, same as the eggs and the 
milk and the cream and the butter.” 

“ The butter, Mrs. Smith I ” cried Mrs. 
Boffin in horror. “Have you no fresh 
butter either ? ” 

“It’s quite fresli, mem,” Mrs. Smith 


replied in an injured tone. “ Very good 
butter it IS— ‘Danish.” 

“But I don’t understand this,” Mrs. 
Boffin moaned. “Your eggs, you say, 
come from France, your butter from 
Denmarlc, your cream from London, your 
fowls from Russia, your milk from Switzer- 
land. Is there no fresh food of any kind 
that I can procure here ? Where do you 
get your meat from ? ” 

“Oh, that comes from New Zealand, 
mem,” Mrs. Smith answered, simpering. 

“But you have sheep and cows in 
Surrey, haven’t you?” Mrs. Boffin said 
crossly. “Why have you neither milk 
nor mutton ? ” 

“They’re all wanted for the Lo-idon 
market, mem,” replied Mrs. Smith. 

St. J. H. 
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Pin%ch*8 own remarkable and unique physiognomy. He should , 
ouB Booma-oFncE. havo given Mr. Milueen’s reply, as narrated in Mr. Spiel- | 

The Handboolc of the Administmtiom oj Great BHtain (SMITH. MANN’S invaluable history of Punch, to the lady who complained | 
Elder) is an epitome of the History of Gi*eat Britain during that ** Punch is not so good as it used to be.” replied 

the nineteenth century. Compressed within the space of 350 Miluken, “ it never was.” Mr. Grew alludes lly implication 
pages, it Is uono the less complete. Mr. CiTUXG Carr-Gomm’s to this most happy mat. The Baron congratulates Mrs. CORN- 
incthod is simple, when you come to think of it ; its working- walus-West and Lady Handolph (a dual personality) on this 
out easy, If you arc prepared to devote far-reaching research to pleasant volume, of which it can be.honestly said, judging alone 
the production ol what in measurement and avoirdupois weight from the outside, that ”it isjbqund tojplease.” JBabondeB.^W. 

i comes to very little. Each brief chapter contains a list of the — ^ 

Cabinets of successive Administrations, from Mr, Admnuton’s ai ' /sdedaiti/s' ai/\*rce 

in the spring of 1801 to Lord Ralihbvry’s Third in the summer OCCASIOIMAL UPEBATIC NOTES, 

of 1805. A summary* of the principal events happening under La Toaca. Better have left La Tosca, with SABA Bernhardt 
successive Administrations is given. My Baronite recognises for the heroine, as a melodrama, than^ have chosen it for a 
in the handv volume a masterpiece of Incid summary. Its musical setting, even when the music is PucoiNi s. But that 
value is iner^sed by a full index. throughout it is most dramatic is what ** nobody can deny.” 

Mr. ARTHi-RRiCKm’s3ffwic» «Hd Phijmes (Brtmley Johnson) How fortunate to find as interpreters a Ptaulein Tbrnina for 
is a bright and pleasant little book of jcM.rd*e«prit and parodies Ploria Tosea, and a De MARCHifor Mario Cfauamdosat— (what 
ill pr<»se and verse. Mr. Rickett has a happy knack of ridicule, memories does not the name of Mario recall in Opera !),— with 
The flavour is pungent but never acid. Signor Scorn for Baron Scarpia, all so vocally, musically and 

The reader of Deborah o/ Tod’a expects much when he comes dramatically excellent. .Without such artistes as 'these, what 
acisjss a now novel by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. He will not would become of the Opera, qiid Opera? 'Tis good, but not 
be disappointed on taking up Catherine of Calais (Smith, Elder), great. Where are such rare merits in it as will make it live? j 
The title is not particularly attractive or in adequate degree PucciNi’S La Tosca is for all sorts of “time,” but not for an 
descriptive. My Baronite confesses that, guided by it solely, age. By the way, how true a motto for any Opera is “ Tempora 
apprehending another of the iuei'casingly tiresome pseudo- mutantur** t 

historical works now happily in waning fashion, he would have The comic Sacristan is capitally played by M. Gtllibert, the 
passed it over. Caihkri2CE chanced to pass her childhood in character recalling some trait of Caldhas in La Belle Hdlkne, 
Calais, the thrall of a cruel aunt, and* as Deborah, being “ of The entire Opera excellently rendered with Policeman Man- 
Tod’a,” ^\as a great suceesH, so Cathet Ine is “of Calais.” The CiXBLLi on his beat in the orchestra. , 

longer and fuller poi*t ion of her life is lived in London and in Twesdo//. — ^In three acts, ’all “made in Germany,” Tnstan 
the Devoubhire Mrs. De ia Pvstire knows so well. The story wul Isolde, A flue performance. ' Ternina piagniflceut in acting 
is strikingly original becuuso of avoidance of what seemed an and singing. Everybody enthusiastic^ Marie Brema admir- 
obvious turn. When pretty Caihenne gives her passionate able as usual, and Baritone BiSPHAM— (Quite a title this I Almost 
heart, her sparkliiig life into the keeping of a handsome, impas- as good as “ Baronet Bispbam,” or “ Bisphaai, Bart.” 1)>— not a 
si ve man, old enough to be her father, the inured novel-reader whit behind the best of ’em, pick ’em where you like. The tenor, 
naturally expects that by«aiid-bye a younger knight will come with the regular knock- me-dowu name of Forchhammeb, 
along, will love and will ride away with the fair and guilty if not startling, was at all events pleasing, as being never 
wife. There is u passage In an early chapter which untuneful. The chorus, an “ unconsidered trifle” where 
indicates this ordinary ^conclusion of the matter. Possibly it Wagner has his sing and say, satisfactory. Orchestra, under 
was conteiuplaU*d, or perhaps the hint was only artful, designed Lohsb, qidte up to the mark-^“the EGnig Marke”— ^nd 
to lesid ustiniy. However it be, Mrs. De la Pasture has scenery as good as they can make it, though what the great 
chosen the bettor way, keeping Catherine pure and faithful to improvements in stage machinery may have been, of which so 
the last. The characters, many and various, are draw*n with much was heard and now so little has been seen, it la difficult 
unerring skill. Lady Sarah Adelstane is etched with a lights to arrive at. House full and “ smart.” 
firm, glowing touch that recalls the master-hand of Thackeray. OTiursdn [/.—Great disappointment for some of ns, who had 

The ninth volniiie of the AughhSaxon Review, published by been eagerly looking forward to the Httguenots with Suzanne 
Ml'S. Gexirge Counwalhs-AVest, of 49, Rupert Street, and Adams, Luoienne BrAval, Signor do Marchi, and EiAiilein 
edited by Lady Rvnihilpu Spencer Churchill, is, as was said Frisky Scheb-f— (No, beg pardon I— how the mis-schefi cotild the 
of the song in Twelfth Sight, “ more excellent” than the others, mistake have arisen ? — on vent dire “Fritzi Soheff ”) — as Urhain, 
that is, than the preceding volumes— not as to the contents, but the Page of Huguenot musical history. But who shall foresee 
as to the binding, on which subject there is an interesting and the events of a rehearsal? Who shall protect the delicate 
learned article by an expert. The frontispiece is an admirable throat? Notices are wired far and near, “Opem (dianged to 
UkenoHSofouraracious Queen Albx.vndra, and the reproduction IrViwat. BrIsval indisposed,'^ Alas! poor BRfiVAL! May she 
of the three jxirtniits of Cai'dinal Kiouelieu is excellent, speedily recover her voice, and may this deponent be there to 
Mr. A.sitRB\\ Lang has an iuterostiiig article on Smoukti', hear her slug the “ Tu m'ami," with the best tenor able to 
who, he thinks— and rightly-lias long ceased to be a popular thrill the house, tear himself from his Valentine, and jump like 
authitr, uiibdi iiiforniatioii is on a par with the newE suddenly a springheel’d lover into the street below, 
brought UH of the dtwase tif Her Majesty Queen Axne. Mr. Pamt, always old, alunys to be revived, and ever available 
Lang niisi|ttot4«H a classic when he writes the liiw'— for rejnvenisiug. M. Salignac as the “ Old Master Restored ” 

Arta^em, Ala«, my Bom- (a good and artistic sub-title for the opera herewith presented 

’Baitrs he vottid ha%e said. gratis to the Syndicate C. G.) is not all one could wish ; still, 

But this he can jiiit right by a mni'o careful study of that for his performance “tol lol” is an adequate musical and vocal 
ilQlBortal work, Wiew* the Baron once detects u niisqnote ho formula. Journet as Mephisto, pro h&c vice “for this journey,” 
begins to lie eautioiw. Tlie similarity between Iktrry Lyndon sufficeth ; but “ caparisons are odorous,” so no more at 
»aid“ Frrdlgasd Cmifit FaHmm ” is, to the Baron's thinking, not present, except to exclaim with the nautical William, “ What I 
wiweien tiy brough t imt ami ittsisted on, and of the paraltclism Susan, ahoy I ” and to add that those who have not seen Miss 
^ BwiXETT he would willingly have beard Suzanne Adams when she sings and plays Mai^guerite have yet 
■"*yr WURMI OSKW H article on the Physiognomy of something to live for. “ Qiii oimi, verra." And so into July, 

newm apets would lie iiupcifect did it iu»t deal with Air. | and theG rand Finale within measurable distance. 
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“VOILA CE QUE UON DIT DE MCI!” 

(‘ Dam la Gazett ■ oe Eolhtude / ''—Sortij or {Print;) Panl m OnenUr-ns *'La Gimdc Dt'< ac -- ) 



WllKX the war lirst boftun, the JJ )er'» ([mIU* 
belie veil 

That Ki{r(JER. uiiaiht capture the QJ ms ; 
For the liljs that he told 
To the people he “sold,” 

Were odd and nneomiuoiily moan ! 

But liitej*, when matters be«‘an to look 
black, 

The President lhong;ht he would hide ; 
So he mounted his “gee ” 

( Like (ri I phi was he) , 

And straightway went off for a ride. 

When they found from that ride that he 
did not return, 

They searched, but the search was in 
vain, 

For Pall in this plight 
Had iiow taken Bight, 

And was lodged, for a while, in a tiain. 

But the foe drew^ too close to our Oom 
Paul’s aiiode. 

So lost ho a captive should ))c, 

He said, “ Inform Rtevn 
T hat 1 now fully mean 
To take a long voyage by sea.” 

Mrs. Kruoer, who wrote when he reached 
the sea-port, 

Bogged Pall that ho ’dtake her with Jihii. 


But he wired, ” My dear, 

I can't ii.ive yen here ; 

Xo lime to indulge ihis new’ w’him.” 

Fiiiin theship Oiddei lamly W’hlch the Queen 
of the Dutch 

Lent our valiant, fugitive heri), 

Ife landed in France 
Where ho hoped to advance 
Ills cause, whicli just then stood at zero. 

Though banc/ nets they gave to Oom Pai l 
and his suite 

(Such stulling w’as lit quite to kill \‘m), 
He saw’ w’ith some pain 
He must “ move on ” again 
And said, “ 1 ’ll seek Kmperor VlLLEM.” 

But ViLLlCM had biis’ness that took him 
away, 

So couldn't dear Oom PAl L receive. 

Who then in dismay 
Set sail the next day 
For Holland his cause to retrieve. 

Th(‘re, too, he did not get “ material aid,” 
But met with a “ hearty ovation ” ; 
With niiisic aiul sliow’ers 
Of beautiful flowers 
Kvinciiig the joy of the nation. 

They paraded w’ith banners before his 
hotel, — 


Pvi’i. IvRi (JLit no rest could obl<iin; 

For they sang till past one. 

And tlien hadn’t done. 

Blit cluuais'il again and again. 

At length some transparencies, brightly 
' lit up. 

His imsi to tlR> crowd did display : 

The words made 'om wee])/’ 

“ fUish I Kri'i.kr must sleep! ” 

So, tearfully, all crept, aw’ay. - 
* \ 

And now all Ins friends who are making a 
fuss, 

A vigilant eye on him keep, 

And they ask, speaking low 
As they w’alk on tip-toe, 

“ Is oMi* wide-awake Oom still asleep V ” 


BBITLSH BBTTALITY. 

Wiiii regard to thi^ outcry recently 
raised by Miss Hoiinoi sio und olhors 
anent the conditions of tln» Boer Hefuge 
Camps torwtunen and children, Mr. Piinrli\ 
l^ady Commissioner, ha\ ing made exhaust- 
ive euqinries, noW’ reports as lollows: — 

I can lully belic\e in any enormities 
alleged, or to l)e allegisl, again.st ihe 
British, as 1 found a mo.st shocking stale 
ot things existing. 

1. The siipjily ot Ilairpiiis is wholly in- 
adequate. 

2. The w’hole camp of 573 w’omeii hud 
but one back iiiiuiber of a Ladies* paper 
amongst them, with a fashion-plate diqnct- 
ing a imsitively odious costuino of last 
season. 

3. Only live bottles of Violettes tie 
Parme scent w’ere to be found Llirougliout. 

4. No spirit-lani])s for the proper heat- 
ing of curling-tongs — this is ii furl, 

5. Owing* to their military duties, none 
of the British officers ever come in to 
altiMMioon tea with, or do anything to 
socially entertain, Hie Boer ladies. Thi.s 
is looked upon as particularly brutal con- 
duct, and makes one quite inclined to 
belitwe in almost any charge of neglect. 

0. It will iiiirilly be credited when 1 
say that nul a simjlc set of Ping-Bong is 
to be found throughout the whole of the 
Refuge Camp ! 

7. Ladies’ maids are almost impossible 
to obtain. All the Boer w'onien have to 
do their own hair. 

8. A salmon mayonnaise is siiiqily an 
imknow’ii luxury. The Boer ladies ask for 
ices to l)e supplied regularly to tlie 
Refuge, but the authorities ri'l’iige — beg 
pardon — refu.se, I should say, their re- 
el nest . 

1). There is no Ladies* Uolf Club. 

In eonelusiou, 1 venture to make a small 
suggestion. It is that those Boer ladies 
peopling the Refuge Camps shoultl be 
brought over to Bug land and given a 
.season in town at the expense of the 
country. This would silence every com- 
plaint,* and make things pleasant all 
round. 
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with lioartv cnc'oves ; whilo Miss hlAKUi! STtroHOurn and Miss 
A “GO” AT THE GAIETY. Floren'CK CoLLiX(jnoriiNii: have, Avith jMcssrs. Grossmiih and 

LK^sEEaiul (li:oii(JE Kdwahdes is a liu-ky Mackinder, tlie pick ot* the qaiartetto tsingin^’ and dancing, 

man : his horse wiim, his tlu‘uri*c‘ wins. It takes Miss MAinrii TJope comes ont A\ell Avitli Mv. ]lUBENs’ song oi‘ 
a traincM* and a jockey to do the victorious horse ** T/zc Toccadou *' — (very rash oL Mi*. liUBENS to choose such a 
n-ick, hut h 1akt‘s two authors, two lyricists, and siil)i(‘C*t, and clover oi liim to get aAvay entirely from the only 
^ two composers, with designeis anti makers <»1 Tnrmdoi- cimlenlo'' so tainiliar to all ot* ns) — and Miss 
costumes, ot* dresses, of uniforms, of hats, of Qi EbXiE Leighton gives so much of intensity to the jealousy of 
wigs, properties," floral decorations, and gloves, all men- Dona Teresa as brings out, in sharp contrast with it, the comic 
Tionetl ill ihc playbill (and Avhat a serious matter the pay-bill terror and the absurd amatiA^eiiess of Mr. Payne. 
must bo I) to achieve success for “Mr. Gforge Edwardes’ New Mr. 'W'lLLiE 'VV'arde is funny as the Bandmaster, his make-up 
Priuluetion," The Toreador, at the Gaiety Theatre. defying identification ; but, for once, having taught everyone 

Ci‘rtaiiily, the lioi*se*s gallop at racing pace is over in a else how to dance, he takes no steps to shoAV what he could do 
lew niimitos ; a moii' breathing space, and we knew the Avorst on his oaau account. Mr. IV.VN Cauyll Avorking harder as Con- 
or lK‘st, blit it may take aavcIcs to decide the fate of a piece, dnetor than he seems to haA’e done as composer, giA-es an 
A\hcthei* It bhall run for months or “ come oft* *’ after a spii*ited impulse to the plaudits of a crowded and appreciath'o house, 
struggle for liie. Summary of eA^ening’s oiitertainment : “great pleasure and 

Gaii*ty pieces, or rarhoi* musical plays — (they are scarcely little Payne.” 

“plajs," and “ (‘\traA aganzas " may be tlie more fitting des- ,, . . .. . . 

< rij)ti..iO,— iM-fuiKlUoiu wluMworthtj may be.at Daly’s or the FROM FATHER THAMES TO THE OARSaiEX. 

LArns tu‘ anywhere else, as long as they arc produced by Mr. 

tiiioKCK KnwAHDEs, ou the Edavardes’ method and plan, may or Well, boys, you’re here again at Henley, the home of youth 
may lu^t at first make a “palpable hit," but alter a while, ]»y and strength and endeavoiiv; at Henley, aa here for more than 
tlie strictest atreiuion To business (m the part of all concerned sixty years niy Naiads, the fair, fi*csh daughters of a hoary 
in The priuluction, whatever doesn’t “go" goes out, and in parent, have AAutched your SAvift Wits cleaving the pellucid 
its place .simiething that maki's a hit is .substituted, until the suid'uee of the river, and from the depths beloAv have acclaimed 
patchwork of necessarily e(*ci‘nrric design, perhaps Avithout any y^ir .skill, your endurance and your triumphs. How is it to be 
design at all, liecomes a tar more brilliant and attractiA’e piece (or with you this year? Is the ancient Cup, engraved Avitli so 
l»icciug)*»r work than A\as the original. 1 have seen a thorough names, to bo A\on by you, my .sons, or is it to be- 

arti'^t in his studio discard an almost finished picture, which come the proud ornainent of some foreign, if fraternal, Club? 
sismicil to my soineAvlint particular eye uncommonly good, and fthallLeuador ha\’e it again, shall Ncav College tor a year glow 
icsmmumco the work on a fresh canvas, simply becluise in the its possession, or shall 1 liidi^ my mournful head AAhile the 
firsi he had imt i*omi* up to his own ideal ; and, after a time, 1 doughty Peimsylvanians or the biAue Belgians carry it in glory 
lia\t‘ lest ifi<*d to the vast improvcuieiit on the first pictuie Avhen ^ distant shore? Many are the chances. 1 control tho 
he has ismiplcied the same sulijcct on his second canvas. it is fair and eciiial for all. But the w iuds ar<' tricky, 

So it is with Mr. Geou(!K Enw uiDEs ami his mii.sical plays ; tivacherous ciistomers, felloAVs of vvhiius ami caprices, ol sudden 
so il is with this present musical play, written by ^lessrs. dislikes and an uncontrollable temper. The A\iuds are not 
TtNNKU ami Nictiulls. lyrieised by Ikiss and (UtEKNiuxic; music Avithiii my rule. Nofus, Bmeas, and the rest oAve fealty to 
composed for it by ('.viivi. and NIonck'Ion ; which music, light and .*Eo/uh, the lasher of avua’os, avus ever an enemy to 

and full of tune ami gt>, i>resents no striking novelty, no Aery mine. Let us flatter him A\hile tlimv Is yet time, and 

oriiriual and ciit<-hing melody ; and, as the luusie, .so "the pl(‘ce, entreat him to send at most a Zephyr, a gentle breeze that may 
w hie h I leing bright, light, uiihueresiiag but aimi.sing, easy, not make the Avater smile, and blow with eiiiial favour Ijeliind tho 
hriHiuiit diahfgue, and w’ith nothing to arrest the attention raeing erews. 

iu business or situation, canies one along for three* hours Voii, O dauntless Belgian.^, June visited me liefore. I 
thrtnigh a pleasant s«mg-and-<laiu*e eouutry, pnsseiiting, how- weleome you again, and anIsIi you wvll. But for you, friends 
e\er, few features that c.iu compare with the eharmiiig San l^om far Philadelphia, I havi* a siiecial greeting. 1 like your 
'A.f/, the ilcliglitfiil (irNui. or the eeivntnc Mrs^najrr lioif. pluek, your eager spirit of ad\euture, your iMiiiiUms desire 
But, on the Kdwmuu'.s' method, it mayy<‘tri\al and beat all its AMVst the trophies <d* our old worlil from i>iir hands. A 
pieilecessors, outrunning llu'in all with two or three hiimUvd <*Gurse you shall ha\e, and, for the rest, such fortune 
iiiglits iu hand. as your .skill and vigour desiuwi*. You Jiave come to tug 

As far as “ clririictei* " lu.iy be looked for in such a piece, 1*^' good-humouriMlly by the bt‘ai*d— not to twist 

.Mr. Gi-ORt.K (lUOssAiriH, .Junior, Axitli his stUig Erenjhmli/s uiut*h enduring tail. lie’s a sle(‘py bt*ast ; .s(‘e how* he 
airfitUif tjoutl In me," by P.M L Ki miNs, has the Imsf of it '; while yawns and stretches his big limbs, and looks tor all the w'orld 
for ccceiitrieUy Mr. Hl>Ail \i> Pa\ \K' s G/|/f/ the* tiger is though effort and agile swiftness were beyond him. But 

incomparable. .\h * what couldn’t .Mr. Edmi Nf> Pvask do if— tluMs^’s a fin* in his eye still, and his muscles are well slriiug 
but no nutter, lei *.S like him as In* is and lor what he Ls, ami well, 1 think In* ’s got il in him, aud lit* 'll try his )>o.st 

rejoice in him as “a thing 4»f IkmuIv aud a joy for " tin* t*iitii*e now that aou ’m* put him to it. Of one tiling yini may be .sure, 
run ot any piece iu A\hieh he pla\,s a leailing fiart. Mr. J.ionkl You ha\<* conn* three lliousand milc.s over weary W'ast<‘s of 
M W'kiNDKK r<*presfuts one of those modern musicul-piece soiiiig «»ei*an, and now \ou an* our friends. Wt* clasp your bauds, and 
men whose special iiirttrr c.iiiu* iuti* i*\islein*e witli H vadon giM* aou place iu <iur lirotht*i hood of oarsmen. lb*iicelorth you 
roniN's success, aiul w ho are grailualiy s<*tl ling duwii ii!i«>a are with us and <d us iu honour aud in all loyal inaidy strife. 
r<s*i«f4insed clasMtlcation as “ tSaiety-guoil-yimng-man, A tJo- Lo'-s or gain, \icit>r\ oi ileteat, what, after all, do they matter? 
VKih-thi liii’.-s young man," who can dance a bit, .sing a bit, ^\V play the game— you and Ave— for the .saki* of the glorious 
speak a hit, “ here a bit and theie ,t bit.and e\»*ry\v herea bit," game itself. SueiM‘ss is a tiling <>f a monu*nt, deleaC nobly 
and *.id giKnl of its kind. With Komi m> Payne is a.ssociated endured e;m leavi* no sting. But loyalty and chivalry and 
bright Miss Vloi.ri Li.omi, and their tluf*ts and eiventriccharae- friendship these i’i‘main with us all, a pos.s(*,ssion forever, 
ter tkittcej, aiv capital; bm in their predecessors they ha\a* .May ymir nn'iimries of tin* Old Country, and of the men you 
“ ewer thmgerons ’’ rivals. strivi* against be s%v<‘et and pleasant. We .shall do nil avo can 

Mi>4H t LUKE UoMAiSE hasihe best song iu the piece, “ Afiuid " to make them so.— Y ouin in friendship and gimd-wiil, 
t,not tlmeUlerly spinsier luvit<sl inti> the garden), which meets E.ather Tiiaaies. 
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“ A BERLIN ! ” 

Modenistijlc,'' 

SCENi] — ('iKirlottciihmfj, Enter rnpHllti 
ivn*/oji.s mnlor (vo's. From them de- 
^eeud French chuntjenn^, 

Firat Ciii.ren (with enlhuain^ni). Iloeli ! 

*Vlvor(/, Third and Fourth Fitizeu'i, ond 
eoerijone else (nl.st) with entJiiihiasm). Hoph! 
Hocli ! Ilot'li ! 

The Chiiujjenrs (reinoriiifj masks j i/offfjlcsj 
leather coals, (lanntlet'^, A la hoiiiio 

lieiiio! Knhu ! Qiielk» cUaloiu* I Quelle 
ponssiere ! QiielU* route! ^lais sont-ils 
charmnnts, ees Alleinands, lieiii ! Moii 
Dieii, J’ai uue soil'! (Jarvon, uii boek. 
Deux bocks. Ciuq bocks. Vue dizaine 
do bocks. 

Waiter, Ja, ja, ja ! Konniu* 4;leich. 

hudici(f Miiller (claspinff the hand of a 
chaujfeur). Ach» Himmel ! Hon* Bassom- 
PIERRK. K.S I'rout iiiich selir. Kolossal ! 
AVimdorbai* ! 

Amiuste de liassompierre, Pardon ! Jo 
no couipreiids pas. Tiens I Si jo no mo 
trompe pas, c’ost Monsimir Lnwirj. Jiii- 
cliante ! 

Lad, Ja, ja, ja ! Herr August. Oros- 
sarti^v ! 

Aui], You speaks English, not is it, dear 
Mister? You not have forgoctod him? 
^lo, you know, I not know the (lorinau. 

Lud. I am the (lermaii. 

Auff, 1 not liirii speak. 

Lnd. Acli so ! Yes, yes, yos. So speak 


\\e English. Now come you in Berlin to 
the first time? 

Aiiff, But yos. Hold! 1 have one 
thirst. 

Lint, Bitro? U* you please ? 

Aiaj. Jo veux bicui. I wish well. (Ino 
bitt(n*, one bock. 

Ijiid. Ach so! KeUiier, zwei (Has Bier. 
Bitto. If you please. Prosit! 

Aii(/. T«) the amiable eaters of the C4er- 
mauy. Live the eaters ! 

Lifd. Bitte? 1 understand not. Where- 
fore the eaters. It is true man eat much 
in G<'rmany, but man drink yet more and 
yet Avillinglier. Kellner, noch zwei Bier. 

Aiif/, Pardon ! JN^ot the eaters, qui 
luangont, but the eaters, (|ui cliauireut, 
les chaulleurs. Ah, tlu'Ct' is one H. 1 not 
know ever to aspirate the English II. 
Live the H — H — Heaters! 

Lud, Ach sol With H. But take you 
yourself in care, t>r shall y<»u one blood- 
vessel in the head burst. Drink we yet 
one glass beer. Our French guests! 
High, high, high ! 

Aufj. Thoiusaud thanks ! Y'tiu also, dear 
^Mister, you are chaulTeiir? 

Lnd. jN'atiirlich, naturely. 1 find that 
the motor waggondrivingeolossal amusing 
is. 

Aik/. Eh bien, alors ! As all the sport- 
mans, we are camaradc'S, we are brothers. 

Lnd. Yes well, dear friend. (Thcij clasp 
handstand raise Iheir (jlasses afjain). Only 
the Englander loves not the motor waggon. 


Astoniiding, not true, because ho always 
the sport love? 

Aiaj. Ah, the English. It is, perhaps at 
eaiise of this war. They not can to think 
to otluu* thing. Wo others Germans and 
Frenches, peoples so peaceables, we have 
the time of us to amuse. But that not 
shall to endure. The King of Exuland i.s 
chauffeur. As soon the war finished, or 
oven more soon, the English shall become 
enraged of the automobilism. Are they 
voyagers, these English ! One rencounters 
blister John Bull and ]Missis and the 
young ^liss partoul. Eh well, before 
little they shall voyage in automobile. 
They commence already to construct some 
automo]>iIes. As carriagers they are very 
strongs. Perhaps, more late, we others 
Frc*nches we shall go to buy the auto- 
mobiles at London. That may himself. 

Lnd. Perhaps. Xow dine you with me, 
(lt‘ar friend. 

Aiiff. Ah, my'dear, you arc one not can 
more amiable. Enchanted! Kegard then 
my automobile. 

[Theij (JO off, arm hi arm, discussing 
wheels, tyres, breaks, levers, petro- 
Iciini, electricity, and suck things. 

The Citizens (with undiminished ardour). 
Hoch, hoeh, hoeh ! 

The Chauffeurs. Vive. UAllemagne ! 

The Winner. ViverEmperour ! (i:Snddenly 
remembers he is a Frenchman and a 
liepublictin.) Vive le Sport! 

H. D. B. 
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A VERY jMEMORABLE DATE. 

{TJir Foin'lh ttf Jithj, 1001.) 

WiiAT 1 whut I wluit ! ” cried the first 
sluul(‘ coiiL'roiithifj: the other. The Elysiuii | 
frrove was all hut deserted, and only these 
two eelehrities wore present. “ \Vliat ! 
what! what 1 ” 

“ Kurely, Sire,” reaionstrali'd the other, 
you can dmp earthly peeiiliaritics in 
this pleasant place.” 

“lam JudehUHl to you, IMr. Washivj- 
loN,” r<‘spondecl Kinjc (iKOiuiK TiiK Tniiii), 
“for the suf^j^esLion, but, as you are no 
doubt aware, there is nothing more dilli- 
ciilt to eradicate than a favourite habit. 
Moreover, my ‘ ^Vllat-^vhat-whats ’ and 
* Why-why-wiiys ’ serve to earmark mo 
and preserve iny identily.” 

CiKORfSR \Yashin'(!Ton sinilocl and bowed, 
** You wished to speak t(» ino 1 think, when 
you iiiiule your favmirite ejaculation ? ” 

was (mly to suggest that there 
stHsns to he a great denionstration going 
on in that large hotel in the Strand, 
v\here so many huge banquets are held. 


If 1 am not mistaken, numbers of iny own 
loyal su])jects und successors to those 
misguided emigrants w'ho followed your 
pernieious example are to be present. 1 
AYUS about to say ” 

“Forgive me for interrupting you, 
Sire,” put in Okoimjk AyASiiiN<JTO\, “ but 
you know’ polities are i’orindden in this 
])eaceful spot.” 

“ Well, loyalists and rebels are frater- 
nising. They have crossed the Union Jack 
with that flag upon wiiicli your armorial 
bearings aiipour without tlie consent of 
the Earl Marsluil.” 

“IVay leave my armorial ]>eai‘ingh 
alone ! ” said ClKOunE W \surN(i roN, a 
trifle testily. “They are to bo found in 
your Heralds’ College properly disjdayed, 
representing a good old English family, 
and surely that should lie sullieient to 
satisfy his Grace of Norfolk.” 

“It gives mo infinite pleasure to get 
an innocent rise out of you,” replied 
King George the Third, in great good 
humour; “ but tell me, Mr. (cu* shall 1 call 
you General?) Washington, what is the 


cause of all that enthusiasm dowm below? 
Why are Britons and Americans frater- 
nising, and toasting one another’s insti- 
tutions? ” 

“ 'J’hey arc keeping the Fourth of 
July.” 

“ I)(‘ar mo — nij’’ memory fails me — the 
Fourth of July V ” 

“ Surely you remember, Sire, that on 
the Fourth of July the liulependoncc of 
the United States was declared.” 

“ Oh, yes ; 1 ask your pardon. Ah, to he 
sure, and that was the birthday of ” 

“ The love bctw’cen England and 
America. 1 eongratulate your Majesty 
upon tlio tact that both you and your 
subjects and 1 and my lollowers can 
ccli‘brat(' the anniversary wdth equal i 
I satisfaction.” And the two shades cx- 
; changed snuff-boxes. 

j Floii- ADORES. — When ex - President 
Kitriinii was in Amsterdam the other day, 

“ young ladies strewed blossoms licforo 
' him to tread upon.” Of course they w’cre 
corn-llow’ors. 



the lazy dog. 

Ti’-i • \ *t 1 'nn\'*T AWTHlXCf ORIOIXAL. BUT, HANG IT, 

«soa A. THE simple'old trick : •• 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbactbd fkom ths Diart of Toby, M.P. 

Jlouac of Connuam, Moiiddij, June 21 — 
Tlioi*(' is small ol* meaa alioiit Mi*. 

ALFUiii) Pickwick Dvviks, ol 

ParlKinumh loi* tho Cai*mai‘tlu‘H I)isti*ict. 
He has all the h if»‘h-mimleclm*ss aii<l simple 
dignity of the genial gentleman whose 
personality lie realises for the present 
generation. A.s a statesman he distrusts 
the Colonial Secretary. Carmarthen 
District has committed to his hands a 
solemn charge ho is proud to cherish. 

“ Keep your eye on Joe,” was the last 
injanction he received w’hen Carmarthen 
District .sent him to Parliament. 

Ko one can accuse him of laggard 
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la the Diatingiiwhed Strangeis’ Gallery. 

(A pencil suap-sliot.) 

service in the cause of his country and 
of Carmarthen. Ominously early in 
career of new Parliament Dux JosK 
became conscious of a strange magnetic 
influence, rnconsciously obedient, he 
found his gaze attracted to the lower eiul 
of Front Bench below Gangway opposite, 
dan beheld, us he thought, the cherished 
hero of liis earlier excur.sion into litera- 
ture — zVJ r. Pickwick, Illusion strengthened 
when, a few days after Parliament had 
settled down, hlcmbcr for Carmarthen 
rose, and, stepping out half a pace from 
the bench so that there might be more 
room for his cocked coat-tail when 'with 
familiar gesture he tliriust his hand 
beneath it, begged to addi-ess to the 
Colonial SKCR^rrARV “ a Qiic.siioii of wdiich 
I have given him private notice.’' 

There w^as the same noble brow under 
wdiieh, astride an unobtriLsive nose, 


A 

An Impies^ion of Dr. F-ri[-h rs-ii. 

glistened the interrogative speetacles ; 
tiie same kindly but firm manner. Almost, 
under the trousers with which later 
fashion clothed the legs of authority, Don 
J osi^ fancied he could trace the gaiters. 

“I wdll ask the House,” added Mr. 
Davies, waving his right hand, to give 
the right lion, gentleman their attention 
wiiilo he kindly replies.” 

That only the beginning. Since that 
day Don JosiS has constantly been strained 
on the rack by the Member for Carmar- 
then. A visit to the United States, oc- 
casioned by international eoiupUcations 
iioL unconnected with the bin>iiioss <.>f 
carriers, gave him an Interval of resjiite. 
it wws a coincidence, purely a coinci- 


(lenc(‘, that wlnm the lU'Vspapi^rs an- j 
noiiiiced the return of the Mfsiiher for 
('arm.ii llnMi to \Vt‘stiniii.ster, tlH‘ CoLONl M. 
Si:eiiKrA!iY liad im attack of gout tiiat 
eoiilimsl him to his room. Last week 
Mr. Dvviks, slt^ppiug out to address a 
Question to tlio right hou. Gcntlomaii, 
ohscu'ved his al)s<‘uco and extended grace- 
ful assurance of sympathy. Enconragi‘d 
by this friendly token, Don Jose to-day 
returned to his iiost. His re-appearaiiee 
led to one of those incidents that ennoble 
Parliamentary strife and irrigate the arid 
course of party politics. 

“Question 57, Mr. Speaker, t*) the 
Colonial SECU^rrARY. And,” Mr. Peck- 
WTCK continued with comprehensive wave 
of his hand, “I am .sure the House w’ill 
join me in w’elconiing the riglit hon. 
Gentleman on his recovery.” 














The Chief Secretary to the “Lhaid Liff-teu’nt.” 
(Jfr. G-rge IV-ndh-m ) 


Cu Beyalf of the Aggericallurnl Labourer, 

(Mr. Br-dh-rst.) 

Don JosiS visibly affected; master of j 
himself though Liberal Ministries fall, ; 
his voice now trembled a.s ho made 
acknowdedgmeiit of this friendly overture. 
Prince Aimint suspiciously sniffed a.s 
he unfolded liis pocket haiulkercliief and 
gazed rctlectively into its depths, in 
St range r.s’ Gallery there was not a dry 
eye. 

huaineas done, — Mr. JEMMY LOWTllER, 
looking ill from Ascot on his w’ay to i 
Exeter Hall, delivers a speech prepared i 
for last Thursday’s Debate on the Sugar 
Duty. kSt. Michael and all Angels, resent- 
ing the delay, offers, hotto voce, a few 
remarks that sound like extracts from the 
Athanasiaii Creed. 

Tuesday night. -S'C. Michael comes up 
quite fresh again with his conundrum, 
“What is Small Coal?” For him age 
cannot wither nor custom stale its infinite 
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variety. 'Whenever hard pressed hy the 
stnig'^ling millionaire eoalo'wiier he rises, 
leans his elbow on desk and remarks, “ I 
confess there is a good deal in what the 
honourable gentleman says ; but can he 
doiino Small Coal? ” 

Of course he can’t ; necessarily shuts 
up, and Cetan’Celloh of Exchequbk goes 
on his way resistless. 

In the end .the thing works out admi- 
rably. D. A. Thomas having moved an 
Amoiidiuent in one of his powerful speeches 
rich in eloquent pauses, St. Michael 
followed. “Can the honourable Gentle- 
men,” he commenced ; whereat there was 
howl of despair from the impoverished 
iniUioiiaires. 

“A^o, no,” they cried; “ ue give it 
up.” 

»Sr. Midi AEI-, justly pleased, not dispo.sod 
to 1)0 outdone in generosity, met sur- 
render by liberal compioiuise. 

During his lirst Session in the House of 
Commons, the Member for Sark dined 
witli a company that included that most 
delightful of men the late Lord Guan- 
MLLE. A lady aimouneed the interest- 
ing fact that a son had been born to 
UiUiERT Browxing and his wife, then re- 
sident in Florence. 

“The fumiiGst, oddest thing you ever 
saw,” she said. 

“Ah,” smiled Lord GraxviLLF., “then 
there will now be, not two Incom- 
proheiisiblos, but three liicomprehensi- 1 
bles.” 

Sr. Mk’HAEL has added a fourth. It is 
Small Coal. Having established it In the 
category, having exacted udniissioji of its 
impr(‘giiability, he could afford to be 
lavish. 

“We know,” he said, “the limit of 
huiiiaii power, even in this potent 
iissiMiibly. We can’t square the circle; 
we cau’i gag Cu’peii TOMMY DOWLES, and 
we can’t detine Small Coal. But I ’ll toll 
you what I'll do. I’ll relieve from the 
shilling export duty all coal delivered 
free ou board at six shillings a ton, and 
you may call it small coal or great, as you 
like.” 

David Thomas fell on Joicey’s breast, 
and dropped a coal-black tear on his 
cambric front. 

“It is nut ‘everything, J.VMES,” he said, 
“ but it w’ill .save us from starvation. It 
will yield a cvuiiib fur our little ones, and 
a jug of water for the stranger at our 
gate. Let us re-Julcey.” 

To this pitituL depth was i*educod an 
ordinarily staid colliery owuei*. 

Uu»inei<» done. — Mutual concession ; the 
cnalow’iiers gi\t' up (hlANTEl.LOR of 
K xeHi:iiiEU’s riddle, Cuaxceleor of 
Exchequer gives up portion of Coal 
Tax. 

Thuradat/ iiUj/it. — The vital truth that 
underlii^ the observation “One man may 
steal .L horse whilst another may not look 
ov 4 ‘r ilie hedge” was illustrated just now 


ill ease of Mr. Weir. On Consolidated 
Fund Bill JOHX DiLLOX nagged at length at 
Mr. Brodrick, accusing him of having, 
four months ago, misled the House as to 
position of the forsaken Boor women in 
the refugee camps. Performance lasted 
fully an hour. Brodrick made detailed 
reply; John Dillon worked off repeated 
rejoinder ; Lloyd - George said a few 
words. 

Mr. Weir, a patient listener, felt Iiis 
hour had come; quite a long time since 
he had an innings. What w*ith verbosity 
of Irish members, activity of the Welsh, 
no opening for modest Scotch gentleman. 
Now it presented itself. Mr. Weir rose ; 
solemnly adjusted his pince-nez; through 
the House rumbled the noise of the 
hydraulic machinery whereby bis voice is 
drawn up from the reservoir of his boots. 
Click ! It was all right ; ready for a good 
forty minutes’ spin. 

“Is the right lion, gentleman a- 
Weii' ? ” 

As in the aiialogons ease of MarmioH^ 
these were the Last wrovds of the Member 
lor Boss and Cromartie. Up sprang 
Prince Arthur. '*“1 move that the Ques- 
tion be now put,” he said. 

Mr. Weir slowly sank in his seat, as at 
eventide, in 'far-off Ross, the sun drops 
behind Ben Wyvis. There was no appeal. 
It -was the Closure ; brute force brought 
to choke off , Highland eloquence. One 
thing Mr. Weir might do ; he could demand 
a Division. 8 o when the Breaker put 
Question of Closure and declared “ the 
Ayes have it,” a deep-throated “No,” 
sustained by a disproportionate quantity 
of unused hydraulic pow’er, rolled through 
the House. 

Thus w’as Mr. Weir avenged, Pjunue 
Arthur refused him even live minutes in 
wdiicli to speak. The Division on the 
Closure occupied fifteen. 

B umuesa don e, — jMLseellaneous- 

Hou'ie of Louis, FMay. — Mr, Choate, 
hearing that the Moorish Amba.ssador had 
been down to House hi a white shirt, 
thought it time United States had a look 
ill. Settled himself comfortably in side 
gallery this afternoon, and hud refreshing 
sleep whilst Lansdow’NE discoursed on 
British Army. W^oke up hearing WOLSE- 
ley referring to America. 

“For its size, mind you, I say for 
its size,” F. M. repeated, hohliiig up 
his little linger, “ 1 call the Army 
of the United States the finest in the 
world.” 

“ Sluiko! ” said the American Ambassa- 
dor, feeling in the iicighbouriiood of his 
moiistaelio witli intent to give it a mili- 
tary curl. Not finding it, he squared his 
sUoLildei^s and softly whistled a bar fiom 
“ The UtaeSpunyled Biuiuer."' 

Business done . — In the Commons Prince 
Arthur, by this time quite used to the 
domestic manoeuvre, abandoned the Infant 
Kdneatioii Bill, 


The smi is a-blazing 
Mid Heaven’s deep blue, 

The Idler is lazing 
111 punt or canoe. 

The musliny maiden 
Drifts dow’ii w’ltli the stream. 

With strawberries laden - 
And sugar and cream. 

The batsman so merry 
The willow’ is wielding. 

The fielder is very 
Reluctantly fielding. 

The Varsity chappie 
Is lunching with zest ; 

He ’s perfectly happy 
And perfectly dressed. 

The fly’s mobilizing 
111 every domain 
Ills most tantalizing 
Hot w'eatlicr campaign. 

The mother’s repairing 
To seasidy spot, 

The father is sw oaring 
Because he is not. 

The yachtsman in flannel 
Tiiiimphaut is found ; 

The Solent or Channel 
He 's sailing around. 

The fanner in making 
Ills hay is immersed, 

The City man’s slaking 
A business-like thirst. 

c 

And everyone ’s planning ^ 

Their annual trip ; 

On beach they ’ll be tanning. 

In ocean they ’ll dip. 

We ’re feeling, to be sure, 

A trifle rim down, 

Then, hey for the sea-shore— 

Aw'ay from the towni I 

FURTHER REGULATIONS FOR 
HENLEY. 

(Under the Consideration of the Thame^s 
ConHervancy.) 

No piano playing shall be permitted on 
house-boats during the racing, so that the 
attention of coxswains shall not bo thereby 
distracted. ' 

To avoid a erow’d collecting on the 
coui*.se, no craft shall be permitted to 
leave the shores between the hours of 
0 A.M. and 9 f.m. 

To preserve dc'eorum, only lemonade and 
ginger-beer shall be drunk during the 
illiniiinations, and fireworks shall henee- 
fortli be 'restricted to one squib and 
a couple of crackers to each house-boat. 

Finally, roeroatlon of every kind shall 
be di.seontinued, so that in future the 
unpopularity of the County Council on 
land shall find Its reflection in the universal 
detestation in which the Thames Con- 
servancy shall be held by those living on | 
the river. 
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THE INFAN BEHIND THE PEN. 


I Vi'^Uur. It is ali‘<Mdy iu its 
j oilitioii. Wt* omitted to [>iinc tin* 

— ei* — tweiitv (*dilious 


A Ijitc INCH'D " Pluij. — — 111““' t twenty (*d 1 1 loiis Antlifu'. CL'nxl iro\s'’ oil out 

r“rne iimmnse competition amons young' A mor.. i.ni.t.Vs d.v you .■xpo-t m.Mo liv.> ' 

piiUisliers, and the hawkiiiJt round of books to the ^'***’P/** _ ' ^ i'-'ftor licitli calluU'^ r*i[crLitiL>-n). Onl 

highest bidder by the literary agent, has made ^ {onlt} hul} rtinviiiccd). Doubt- a qiiLirtei* pet* eeiil. 

publishing a less lemuneiative pursuit than A ithur (u '-hfulr nj annuijiLiiCi^ (hi hi 

formerly; and I have in my mind’s eje a number Author. Sluill I scoop l.“2O,O0() out ot* it V :>troii({, intcH^^ct iixil ]iicr). I ’ni not a 
of publishers whose houses aie less magniticent A jialtry hiim Ibi* a twtMiry-fivc thousciiul ness iiiiin. 

than those ot at least a do/en authois whom 1 \voi*d stoi*y. {MiiKimj a ttijhtnimj inciitiil Vi'>itor {tjldncimf round ^iiin{tt nous nijuri 

louldname.’ Sphete^ June “I’l.'] calctikitiou, the ijroccs'< ^tniniictif rtsihlr inrnl, ilubioui;lii). So 

TIw scene represents a ynagnijieent apart- in the ivork'nni of his mobile features.) Author. But the Ain^lo - Amciica 


Vision’ {ijLnudtng t n'hiiilousli/). Only — 
tiily cl (iuartf‘1* iier com. 

Author. Ciood ln'ii\ons’ Hov on outii 
do you <‘Xi)LM*l me to live' 

Vi'-itor iiciln (•alloU'> r'*itcratio-n). Only 
cl qiiartei* pci* coni. 

A ithur {a shade oj annoijuuce on hi- 


I ould name.” — Sphete^ June ‘2*2.] 


Visitor {{jlanenuf roitud sumiduous uiKirt- 


The scene represents a ynagnijieent apart-\in the ivorkintf of his mobile features.) 
meat in the ‘pcdatial abode of . — 


a fashioyiahle Author. The 
beaut i fully carved loaUa of 
santhd-'wood^ inhere they are 
not concealed by pricelesH 
tapestries, are hung ivith 
countless ^"old masters."' 
Oorqeous portieres of Eastern 
design and coloming usurp 
the function of doors, and 
conceal rows of books bound 
“ in the best possible taste 
and style."" The Author lan- 
gnishcs on a Tuscan divan, 
ehattinq aiiily to a peei oi 
two. All aie toying with most 
expensive iigarettes. Imme- 
diatety behind the xVutlioi* is 
a Japanese Idol composed oj 
seveuil precious metals, icliith 
serves as a pedestal fora twin 
pair of jewelled typewriters, 
while a miniature I n d i a n 
Temple (the gijt oj tu^ntij 
liajahs) <*ouiuins the gold- 
edged paper. Near by stands 
a console table, with platinum 
and ivory leijs, bearing wines 
and spirits of the choicest 
vintages and brands, an in- 
visible electric fan supple- 
ments a rose-waler foil n- 
iaiiiette in tempering the me- 
tropolitan air, while a thoii- 
sa n d i ufjen ioiisl y co n ceal e d \ 
electric globes diffuse a soft 
radiance over the elegant 
apartment. Nuggets of Trans- 
vaal gold lie scattered here 
and there in charming dis- 
array. A secreUiry in vermi- \ 
lion and qold uniform «»-| 
uouncesa Visitor, who crawls I 


COOL PARLIAMENTARY LARDER 




P ^OUCAf/o| 






THE DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


But the An^lo - Amciicaii 
; Literary Trust a re \v i 1 1 i ii c; 
. to pay me -1:50,000 a year. 3f 
1 accept 

Visitor {implo) iinjly). But you 

I won’t (Bq the jn m lines 

] about the mouth of the AiUhoi*, 
j the Visitor judges it best yiol to 
I press his elaim.) Then 1 .sup- 
pose I must be content with 
I my usual (‘ijtlith per cent. 

I Author (the hard lines relax- 
ing). I Tu awfully sorry, liut 
' you see how I am situated. 
One must live. The cuinpeti- 
I tion is so keen no\v-a-days. 

I The Agents cut things so tine. 
One must go with the stream 
, or sink ! 

[Ojtfri.s the Visitor u costlij 
iujarette, but he is too 
ovcreoine to aceeijt it and 
crawls out of the room 
sobbing biltertii. 

A Peer. Who was tlnd littloi 
weedy, undersized object? 

Author (with a cruel and 
, heartless laugh). My poor devil 
I of a publisher ! 

I (Beene closes slowly and sojtly.) 


1 IIAUGIITY-CULTCRE. 

I A (JVUDENKU at Met her! ng- 
■ ham, in J.iine<)lnsliire, has set 
up the following annoiiiicement 
in his garden : 

“NOTICE — Anyhod\ found pinch- 
ing vegetables from this g'Oiden will 
be shot. B\ Older.” 

This seems a strong an- 


Mwrtha Mal/our (house-h’6pt’r'\ ‘’Tukuk, domt kf cry, Ddkey } nouneonieiit, especially ■when 
BEAR! I ’VI! pirr ir awav. an.. keep BEVDTIFI-I.LV Till. | luil to iwollcct a single 

NKXT YFAR Axil I VK OIMSfT YOU .sOMEnilNO TO GO ON WITH ” ...” 

„ _ . _ _ 'mstanee ot anyone pinching 


in slowly on all fours, and continues Why, dash it all, it’s under VlOtlO a | vegetalilos. We hiL\e heard of tickling 


bowiuq his head unfit the Author motions 


1 1 rout, and have oLirsidvi‘S pinched peaches, 


him by a swijt movement of his jewelled ' Visitor (nervously slippinq of] his r/un'r, apricots and pears, to ascertain if they 


hand to ai ise. lledoesso and sitsiiniidly \ and tpiickly readjusting himself). 


on the edge of a Louis Qiuitorze chair. 
Author (with sui prising ajfabUitij). 
EvcMihr. How goes it? 


i'/si/or (properly overawed by the sphere prices I 


i am afraid it is. 

Author (sensibly moved by 
thema t icul d i s c o v e ry). S t c 


of splendour — with trepidation). Excel- Visitor. 1 ’m .sorry, because (hesllales), 
leiitly. , I was going to a.sk — (imsscs his Jinger 

Author. Good. How are my novels and nervously round the brim of faded silk hat) 
Essays and Poems and travel books doing? if — 1 could possibly look to making fifty 


/). Ye— yt*s, were ripe, but t») apply our tiiigers with 
the same oliject to potatoes, can*ots, tur- 
by the ma- nips, kidney beans or even tomatoes, has 
S t a V V a t i o n never been our custom. J n Jjineolnshire 
the practice may obtain, bub .surely the 
fie (hesi laics), iieiialty is in exeo.ss of the crime? Why 


What does the world think of my latest 
outbreak of genius, h^he Mystery of the 
Crimson PiLloiv Blip''^ 


Visitor. I’m .sorry, because (hesi laics), iienalty is in exeo.ss of the crime? Why 
I was going to a.sk — (passes his Jinger not try a gin on the J une-nipper instead 
nervously round the brbu of Jaded silk hat) of executing him ^^ith firt»-arnis? The 
if — 1 could possibly look to making fifty gardener of Motlieringhftm seems to be 
pounds out of the venture. rather too much of a marksman. Of 

Author (in open-eyed aslunishmenl). ¥dty course, he will shoot the pinchers with 


pounds I 


gi’iipe-shot. 
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PURIS OMNIA PUBA. 

[“At the Jubilee Convention of the T. M. C. A. m Boston, U. S , the 
Methodist Bishop and other zealous gentlemen issued a solemn manifesto 
against the public reception of the delegates at the Museum of Fine Arts, on 
the ground that classic nude statuary is exhibited there. The protest vas 
ignored by the Executive ComxDittee.^'^Westminst$r OazetteJ] 

Chorus of Statues. 

"What is Beauty ? Whence is sho ? 

From the halls of heaven 
Beauty came at Zeus’ decree, 

B[uinan kind to leaven. 

“ Go ! ” he said, “ rejoice my sight 
"With a vision fair and bright — 

Women phantoms of delight, 

Men with strength of seven. 

“ I have given man a mind 
Priceless past all measure. 

And I would a casket find 
Worthy such a treasure ; 

Let the fairest form and face 
Deck with Aphrodite’s grace. 

This my jewel’s resting place ! 

Such my royal pleasure.” 

Enter Sermes by PrhxiteJea, 

Her. Hush I Hush I This is no time for beauty’s praise ! 

Chu. The matter ? Why your warning finger raise ? 

Her. They come I 

Cho. Who ? Who ? 

Her. Close on my winged sandals, 

Behold, a horrid horde of hateful Yandals I 
Top-hats ! 

Cho. NOf no ! 

Her. Frock-coats ! 

Cho. Wo, wo ! 

Her. And terrible trousers ! 

Cho. Never I 

Her. Funereal black ! 

Cho. Alas ! Alack ! 

j Has beauty fled forever ? 

Her. Hush I they are here I Look where they crowd and crush I 
Cho. AVhat are they sayiug ? 

Her. Listen. 

Cho. Hush ! Hush ! Hush ! 

Chorus of Y. M. C. A. Members without. 

Spiritual souls are we, 

Holy, chaste and pure, 

From temptations wholly free, 

From the world secure. 

Cream of creation, we come here to-day, 

Salt of the earth and the Y. M, C. A. 

(enter in ff.) 

Oh, oh ! did you over — 

How shocking ! I never 
Expected such horrors to sup I 
What classical crudities ! 

Barbarous nudities ! 

Cover them, cover them up ! 

First Y. M. C. A. Member. Sheets ! blankets 1 If they have no 
decent garments, 

Rather tJian they contaminate the world, 

My own frock-coat upon this hussy 

Venn s of M ilo. Goth ! 

Withhold thy impious hands, or, by the gods, 

The heavens shall blight thee. 1 contaminate ? 

I, on whose grace the wondering world has gazed 
Enriiptured—T, the acme of all art— 


Oh, for a word to tell thee what thou art, 

Thou doting ass ! 

First Y. M. C. A. Mem. O wicked, wicked woman I 
Hast thou no shame ? No shred of virtue left, 

That thou dar’st flauut it thus with front of brass, 

Stirring the evil passions ? 

V. of M. Self-condemned ! 

Know’st not thy country’s motto, Honi soit 
Qui rml y pense ? Upon that text I ’ll preach. 

Some prigs delight to hold that the world is bad and bold, 
And that everything is only meant to hurt you, 

And were the truth confessed, they believe themselvc 
possessed 

Of an absolute monopoly of virtue. 

It delights them to Impute all the passions of the brute 
And the very, very vilest of intentions, 

And the reason of the same is that any higher aim 
Is quite beyond their little comprehensions. 

Because you have no heart to appreciate high Art, 

It doesn't, as you seem to fancy, follow 
That another one who can is a bad and wicked man, 

And his higher aspirations merely hollow. 

Go, go, thou pious prig, with thy own importance big ! 

It is surely, surely time that thy attention 
To this simple fact be given : There are things in earth anc 
heaven 

That are quite beyond thy little comprehension. 

Chorus of Y, M, C. A. Members. 

There is certainly something in that, 

And although it may savour of treason 
To our worthy friend here, it is perfectly clear 
That the lady is not without reason. 

Yes, we rather opine she is right, 

Though at first her costume is alarming 
To the unprepared eye, one can scarcely deny 
That the Venus of Milo is charming. 

First Y. M. C. A. Mem. My friends, I would warn you ! Beware * 
She will ruin your morals ! 

Cho. What stuff ! 

First Y. M. C. A. Mem. She ’s a hussy — 

Cho. Absurd ! 

First Y. M. C. A, Mem. And a bad — 

Cho. Not a word ! 

First Y. M. C. A. Mem. Wicked woman — 

Cho. Shut up, Sir ! Enough ! 

You ’re only a prating old prig, 

And we strongly advise you to lie low ; 

Belong though wo may to the Y. M. C. A., 

We can worship the Venus of Milo. 


“THE PARTY” AT THE AVENUE. 

Mr. Webdon Grossmith has found an outlet for his dual 
t-alent as dramatist and actor at the Avenue Tlieatro. His new 
and interesting play, The Night of the Partij^ is going 
strong. That it should be going strong speaks well both for 
company and audience. The piece, although possibly suggested 
by such imoductions as High Life Below Stairs and the Lackey's 
Carnival f has a novelty of its own. Mr. WwMDON Grossmitu 
— ^must earmark him from Brother Gee-Goe— has made his hero, 
** the gentleman’s gentleman,” very human. In some respects the 
life from below stairs might give a lesson to the existence on 
a platform a couple of stories higher. The .servants pictured 
by the author show a chivalry not usually associated witli the 
atmosphere of the pantry and the house-keeper's room. For 
the rest, Mr. Wekdon Grossmitu is a host in himself, literally 
and figuratively, supported by a capital company of comedians. 
Mis.s May Palerey is charming. 
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ADBITTOiXAL ANTICIPATIONS.— TTl. 

(By It. Tes uni Wei I a.) Kxehiin«;cs sliU applied t»> the j»:iG,MiiMe these a’u nations, the eytpiisUe white ox- j 

, , , , edifice at Hig^hg:ute, N.(\ Y<*t. tlu‘ List * pause ol* the snowy shirt front remains as 

seen by oiii* extracts wearer of this head eo\erin‘^, a vtMieralile • it was at the beginning: of the eentiirv. 


Court,” the 


Stoek of rh(‘ entiri* universe. Unaltered ainid.sb 
G;aiitie these A’ariations, the e\'<|aisUe white ex- 


Irom tlio daily papcvs of the liittor half of in-okci*. died al an ad\aiu-<il aso m.iiiv i Ifashioas in Uav ifanaouts— litoi-allv llio 
this ocntm-y that tl.o readers’ time wll years ago. .•phrm.-ri./a- of our .,rl-haie alle^d in 

1 tempts at re- It w'as the same w'ith the “ frut k-eoat,” i aeeordanee with the ehanj^es in loeonuv 

uncaii. e ogaiieo or stately verbosity, not to he eonfused with a lady'.s “ I'roek,” ■ tion, in oeeiipalion and in life y*onorally, 
ieii i\ci> neec ess word is omitted it or i)etticoal.” This aiieient jiarment, but the evening* attire of the Kn^yllsh 
woidd 1)0 imimssihlc to imitate Johnson j now only to l)(‘ seen in tlie llistorieal ^rentlLMiian s.^ems (deriially fixed. 

01 i » 01 , aboA’c all, Blowitz, the I Costume ^Iiiseum at Chiehester, S. ft. NV., In one respect it has advanced, ftixty 

tiree great masters of literary English, a .suburb so easily reached for thirty lifs or seventy years ago tln^ creas(.‘ in the 
The journals of the future — consisting by the Isle of Wight Moloroad, Avas once trousers lieeame tlie fashion. Now that 
+ ^ every jiaragraph universally worn by gentlemen in London, all gentlemen, and even some authors, 


broker, died at an ad\aiict*d age man 
years ago. 

It Avas the same w'ith the frutk-coat. 


dxmdanb olcgaiieo oi- stately verbosity. l,u)t to he «)iifu.sc<l \uth a ladv's “ frocUV’ 
When every iieedle.ss word is omitted it or “ pettieoal.” This aiu-ienl ganiienl. 


01 i » 01 , aboA’c all, Blowitz, the I Costume ^Iiiseum at Chiehester, S. ft. W., In one respect it has adA’aneed, ftixty 

tiree great masters of literary English, a .suburb so easily reached for thirty lifs or soA'enty years ago thi^ creas(.‘ in the 
The journals of the future — consisting by the Isle of Wight Motoroad, Avas once trousers lieeame tlie fashion. Now that 
+ ^ OA'ery jiaragraph universally worn by gentlemen in London, all gentlemen, and even some authors, 

illustrated in colours— Avill attract chiefly and asms consklertKl the Jiue flciir du artists and other persons ii-^iially iii- 
/? i^***.,*^ * sniftr/. With the “topper” hat it A'an- different to their appearance, liaA’e tlu*ir 

that IS, the fiftieth part, of a “twen,” ished hi the early days of the primiti\<‘ complete eA'eniiig attire pressed <‘very 
one-lAvontietli of a sovereign in the deei- motor, that strange, \ibraliiig, snudliiig day, the effect is much finer. The aiieicut 


that is, the fiftieth part, of a “twen,* 
one-lAvontietli of a sovereign in the deci- 
mal coinage of that period 

Even the leading articles of 
the Timest^ long published in a 
sepai'ate form every Saturday 
at th(» price of tAVo fifs, Avill 
eventually disapjiear. 

One newspaper, lioAvcA'er, tlie 
Tailor anil Cutter, Avill remain 
faithful to the finest traditions 
of the older journalism. No ^ 

one ever saw a tailor or (wen a g 

cutter —except a racing cutter fW 

— ill a hurry, and no one eA^er j(|G 

Avill. The joimial devoted to \J^ 

the interests of those serene 
and stately persons w^ill con- 
tiniio to use language Avorthy 
of them, and in its dignified 
leisure it Avill have time not 
only to chroiHcle the present ' ^ 
but also to review the past. 

We JiciA'e the pleasure of re- 
producing, or ante-producing, 
from its pages the folloAving 
article, entitled “Costume for ^ 

(Jrimtlemoi i i n Days of Yore ” : — 

Amitlsb the manifold occupa- 
tions of this agitated ago but 
few luve leisure or iiieliiiation 
to study the attire of Aiild “THE 
Lang ftyne, or to investigate 
thi‘ origin of each species of 





“THE MOTOR CAR IS AT PRESENT ONLY IN ITS INFANCY'." 

Dtiili/ I*aper. 


complete eA’eniiig atrirc pressed <‘very 
day, the effect is much finer. Tlie aiicumt 

.Greeks theinselves A\oultl huvt‘ 

gazed in astouisliinent at the 
elegant /mbducs of the New 
Opera House at Camhridgo, N., 
or the Kivorslde Music Garden 
atOxfordjW., those tAvo siibiirljs 
(so conveniently situated wntli- 
iu the lialf-tw’en zone on the 
'Western and and Northei n 
Alotoroads) whicli are especi- 
ally devoted to the encourage- 
> meiit of music, literature* and 

the arts in general. 

It was our good I'oiUim* to 
• ' attend tlie Japanese Opera 

Cycle at Cambridge, and to 
oliserA’c Avith aclmiration the 
appearanee of those gentlomen 
w lio had just come on by motor 
from diniior at I ho ncAvesfc 
Restaurant d’Eleof the Cerele 
, Gastronoinique de Londres on 

" the Norfolk llroatls. NoUiing 

couUl be handsomer than the 
appearanee of an Kiiglish geii- 
' tleinan in tin* evening, during 

this, the second, half of the 
twentieth century, Avilh an | 
P ANCY' " nbroken crease down each leg, 
/ ■ dow'ii each arm, down the middle l 

aper. ))aek, and at each side of 

Ills rigid shirt-front, looking? 


garment. Avorn by men, to nse the curt vehicle Avhich our grandfuthovs thought to cfiiote the Avords of u .distinguislied 
language of the iiresont day, or by so w'oiiderfuL and its place was taktm liy critic of .sartorial art, “as tliougli ho were 
gentlomeu, in the more elegant phrase- tho.])reseut dhlimiue guruienl, whieh, clothed in eardl>oard.'” 11. D. 15. 

ology of a bygone period. Our grand- like the mod<n*ii hut, it woiiUl hi* super- , „ 

parents eonsidored tlie “topper” liai fl nous to describe. Nor need wv refer to 

ii permanent institution of our iiatiA’e the diirereuce between the modern iiiorii- ^ 15RE\ 1ft. 


11. D. 15. 


ii permanent institution of our iiatiA’e the diirereuce between the modt‘i*n uiorii- 
liuul. They avouUI iKwer have dreamed iiig or iiftornoou leg-coA’erings and the 
that it w’ould (‘veulually be Avorii by only old trousers. 


one gentleman, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons when in the Chair. Then* 


The alterations in OA’euiiig attire appear 


trilling to the unprofessional 


YITA 15REVlft. 

[“ Shout’s " in the Strand is bt-ing dimuUshod ] 
A si»or not altogetlicr smart 
But haunted by ii race of topers 


To Who came from each dramalie marl, 

Avas also the “ bowdor ” liat, still AVorn by the keener A’ision of the urtisiie designer And scowled distrust at interhipers. 
the umpires at tlie professional cricket and connoisseur the su))tle A’ariations in I^’at pliinimy buns W'cre close beset 
matches, Init why it Avas naiiK*d after the the cut of tlu* trousers — now- “ peg-top,” By’ehoiccst brands of brimniiug port, 
boA\ler, or Avhethci* it Avas OA'or Avorn by and anon Avido-spreading at the ankUi — And here the felloAv hail-Avcll-mefc 
him, the most careful research is unable the delicate n7mMcc,s in the height of the Alade art and life together Short, 
to discover. When the ordinary hat of coat-cjollar, and the souih'ohs of change in The L. C. C. with A’aiidal grin 
to-day, Avliieh itAvould be superfluous to the opening ofthoAAaislcoat, alike breathe AfayAvonder Avhat Shout’s “might liaA’C 
describe, AA'as first introduced, every one a whisper of that eternal evolution, that bin,” 

asserted that it Avould ncA’or supersede persistent, though gradual, adaptation t.i> And in their own complacent w’ay 
the “ topper ” hat, at least m “ Capcl the environment, which is the natural luAvl Rejoice that SuoiiT’s vsill longer stay. 
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THINGS ARB NOT \YHAT THEY SEEM. 

[“ The Kingston magistrates recently granted a 
vaccmatiou exemption cerUhcate to a married 
woman. A few days later the local vaccination 
officer informed the Bench that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had instructed him that the mother of 
a child was not the parent within, the meaning of 
the Act.” — Daxly ’Faper.'l 
Is nothing anything, and all 
But nothing ? Is it true 
That words most commonly let fall 
Don’t mean just what they do ? 

Oh ! who is wlio ? and what is what ? 

And wherefore is it so ? 

And if it ain't, why is it not ? 

That ’s what I want to know. 


has therefore suggested that the turn of 
simplicity is now about due, and we have, 
therefore, all gone in for Gardening. AVe 
have determined to read you blase coun- 
try-folks a lesson in lusticity, with a new 
version of the Rake’s Progress, though 
some of us don’t know a (garden or 
common) rake from a hoe. 

Lady Kensington-Gower has set the 
fashion, after reading about EliisdbeWs 
German Garden, and so we are all bound 
to follow. We now call a spade a spade 
with refreshing directness. The dear old 
Marchioness of RougecY has become quite 
an adept at top-dressing. Her grandson, 
young Arty Choque (my foster-cousin-in- 


in West Kensington have formed a Window- 
Garden Club, nor has Bloomsbury been 
behindhand. My Monte Carlo friend, 
Madame De Broccoli, has coaxed a teeny 
little row of hijm cabbages into existence 
on her bed-sitting-room window-sill ; they 
are the envy of all the other boarders. 

Have you heard tho story about Algy 
Vavasour and his prize turnip? I am 
dying to tell you, but must rush off to the 
area to water my favourite pumpkin. 

Your loving Eva, 
P.S. — I have just \vired to you that 
horticulture is off,” so you need not read 
this letter. We are all now going in for 
laundry-work. 



It seems to ordinary wits 
A mother to her son 
Is bound to be a parent. It ’s 
Apparent she is none. 

The L. G. B. declare the fact ; 

They say, no parent she 
AVitliin the meaning of the Act — 

If moaning there can be. 

Of eoiu'se, ’tis so since so they say 
Who say that it is .so ; 

But if tliese are not parents, pray, 

Who are, I ’d like to know ? 

O Bumble, long ago we heard 
The lauv defined by thee — 

But where wouldst thou have found a 
word 

To suit our L. G. R. ? 

EYE AND HER LONDON EDEN. ' 
DEAKtiiT Mabel,— You ask me to keep : 
you <m coumnt with the latest fashions. 
1 do so with pleasure, only premising 
that a fiesh craze may be sprung upon us 
before 1 liave finished this letter, in which 
case I will wire. I daresay you know 
that Bridge, Ping-pong, and Vint have be- 
come successively ** Gryllo,” a 

combination of cricket and tennis, was 
started a day or two ago at tho Queen’s 
Club and Is now out of date. Some genius 


law-twice-remoYcd, you know), who is 
considered the best-dressed man in town, 
now wears a smock-frock down Picca- 
dilly, and is taking lessons in weeding 
and gravel-scratching from a professor 
every morning in the Row. His whim 
has caught on quite wonderfully, and a 
new type of liver-brigade has been 
evolved. Sir Mangbll Worsell, who is 
nothing if not original, has obtained per- 
mission from the various local authorities 
to plant potatoes and other esculent roots 
in the different entrenchments now to bo 
found in the Strand, Regent Street, and 
elsewhere. He says, quite rightly, that 
the ditches are there for months, and may 
as well be utilised. 

Smart Mrs. Gylbs-Hodgson has started 
a i*eal roof-garden (not one of tho Ameri- 
can sort) among the chimiiey-pote of her 
charming Park Lane house. She has some 
special pets in the shape of three dwarf 
scarlet-runuers, which find the soot of 
those elevated regions most congenial. 
The youngest she has had potted, and 
takes daily for a drive in the Park instead 
of her lap-dog. All Mayfair now clambers 
through the skylight to attend her very 
French bean-parties. 

The fever has even attacked the dwellers 
in Flatland, and some of the best people 


A DESERTER’S MEDITATION. 

Sultry is the summer day, 

And the lawns are cool and shady. 

On them throngs, in raiment g|iy. 

Round me many a lovely lady ; 

While afar the dull debate ! 

Plods with dilatory dripping. 

On things of state 
I meditate, 

From cooling cups at leisure sipping. 

Far from tongues’ discordant strife, 

'Mid fair scenes I fain would hide me, 

Snatching hours of hai>py life 
While sweet Daphne sits beside me ; 
What though cares of statesman- 
ship — 

Clearest, plainest duty— blinking, 

The watchful whip 
1 had to slip. 

Out of the House in secret slinking ? 

What though irate leaders come 
With their “black lists” to impeach 
me? 

Ill these shades the distant hum 
Of their threats can hardly reach me. 
Heedless what the vulgar deem, 

Who with politics are fussing, 

To me this cream 
And strawberries seem 

Matters much better worth discussing. 
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“THE PACE THAT KILLS,” 

[The time has come when more vigorous action 
ought to be taken against tho snorter-scorcher, 
who 18 a much more dangerous wild beast thtm his 
cyclist prototype.”— PflsW Mali Gazette.] 

In hideous leathern garb, 

With goggles and misplaced zeal, 

The scorcher sits in his motor-car 
And grips at the steering wheel. 
Scorch ! Scorch ! Scorch ! 

Ill petrol and people and dirt, 

He runs down a mortal, he utters a 
chortle, 

And lints on an extra spurt. 

Snort— snort — snort — 

While frightened pedestrians cower ; 
And snort — snort — snort 
At twenty odd miles an hour. 

It ’s oh, to be on foot 
For setting the nerves a-jar ; 

And always be ready to up and scoot 
From the rush of the swirling car. 

Scorch — ^scorch — ^scorch — 

With a pelt and a plunge through 
space. 

Scorch — scorch — scorch 
At a double death-dealing pace. 
Stream or mansion or shop. 

Shop or mansion or stream. 

All is merged in a mixed design 
In an oily, odorous dream. 

Scorch — scorch — ^scorch — 

And a cow or a sheep is lamed. 

Scorch — scorch — scorch — 

And a boy or a hen is maimed. 

And the villager gasps at the scorching 
car, 

And his bosom with terror fills. 

For he knows the pace of the scorching 
ear 

Is the terrible pace that kills. 

Scorchers with sisters dear, 

Scorchers with mothers and wnves. 
Think of the people your snorting car 
Is frightening out of their lives. 

Pity the shattered nerves 
Caused by your shriek and snort. 

It isn't exactly an Englishman’s game. 
And it isn’t a British sport. 


PEOPLE WHO PALL ON ME. 

V.— The Critical Man. 

Criticism, like the cold-water douelie, 
is refreshing— at intervals . But some folk 
overdo the cold-water business altogether. 
Of such a kind is the critical man. He 
is only bearable in the hot summer time of 
Violent emotion. Then a little of him, 
just like an occasional ice, may have a 
cooling effect. But, on the whole, the 
critical man is not suited to our English 
climate, and if you have any enthusiasms, 
better cover them up with the waterproof 
of a cheerful dogmatism before you meet 
him : otherwise, depend upon it, he will 
chill the poor things through and through 



Au 7 it. “Why, Teddy, you have fokgoiten to bring your spade*** 
Tfddy {repromngly). “Oh, Aunty, It*s Sunday! Nurse puts it away.’* 
AuH. “Poor little man, how will you manage to amuse yourself ^** 
Teddy. “ Dj& WITS Mr saxds ' ** 


by swamping them with frigid question- 
ings. 

The critical man, who inides himself 
upon his levol-headediiess, flatters him- 
self that he is never swept away by the 
current of strong emotion, and has con- 
structed for himself logical tunnels w'hich 
run beneath the tidal passions and convey 
his opinions smoothly along to their des- 
tination, while the electric light of com- 
mon-sense sheds a hard radiance upon tlio 
course. 

Considered as a companion, the critical 
man is the reverse of exhilarating ; it is 
disagreeable to walk beside a man who 


uses stilts. You can put up with a taller 
man than yoiii-solf, but a man who raises 
himself artilically and then takes credit 
for looking down on you — that is not to be 
borne with. 

The critical man is usual gooil-temperocl, 
but there must besometluiig wrong almiit 
a man who persistently keeps his tem- 
per. It isn’t healthy to keep aloof from 
emotional athletics. 

The critical man boasts that he has 
scarcely any prej lulices . U n liappy wight I 
One would as >sooii admire an old house 
the better because all the lichen and ivy 
has been removed. 
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this entire season has not been devoted to these most popular 
A FORTUOTl-I-IUNTIJs'G SONG. revivals ! Sir Henry might have kept Covrij O'Lamis for a 

[**i[ATRiMONY.— Gentleman, thirty, holding important appointment and little lour in Ii'eland and then on to America, and Con ij Avould 
desiring to enter Parliament, ^xishes to meet atfectionate lady of means and have 'done Yvell for a few nights, alternating with The Lyons 
social standing.»»-./<frf. tn the ** Mail “and The Bells, on which he could have rung the changes, 

i Sing Yoieks ! Tally-ho ! Foitune hunting I go but returning again a nos premiers amours, Charles, Louis, 


social standing .”— tn the ** Feople .^^} 

Sing Yoieks ! Tally-ho ! Foitune hunting I go 
Through the gayest society scenes. 

All eager to catch that desirable match, 

An affectionate lady of means. 

Coy maiden just out of her teens, 

Old matron surrounded with weaus, 

It 's all one to me if the party but be 
All affectionate lady of means. 

One swears by the grace of his lady-love’s face, 

To her eyebrows another one leans, 

AVliile a third lover sighs for his mistress’s eyes — 
I sigh for affection plus means. 

It ’s a rare combination, one gleans, 

But hope still at times intervenes 
That in spite of the dearth I may yet run to earth 
All affectionate lady of means. 


“ LAST NIGHTS ! WALK HP ! WALK UP I ” 

Charles the First , revived for only a few performances, 


Shylock, and two or three others, not on any account omitting 
Jingle, and that Meissonier-like finished figure of the old soldier 
as given to the life by Sir Henry in that charming one-act 
piece called Waterloo. 


to be repeated again, it is to be hoped, if pre-arrangements 
permit, “ vvalked and talked ” last w^eek; but Sir Henry Irving 
has not as yet given us enough of “ Wills’s Mixture,” whereof 
the flavour is delightful. As the lovable but weak King, Irving 
is at his very best. His maimer, his figure, his smile, all so 
pathetic, that no one, save a being of Scrooge-like type, 
with a strong spice of Fiftli-Monarcliy man in him, seeing the 
representation could have the heart to adapt the Cihborian 
version of Bieharil the Third to the occasion and exclaim, “Off 
with his head » So much for CHARLES STUART ! ” In fact, had 
Sir Henry been Charles ihe First lio would never have boon 
beheaded ; but luid CiiAltlES been Henry ho would have lost 
his head over the management of the Lyceum long ago, and 
been sent to the block by^ some stony-hearted CromwelUan 
Syndicate. The only “ block” at present is that of carriages 
and cabs in the Strand, Coveiit Garden, and Wellington Street, 
on the oecasioiis when the unfortunate monarch is fortunately 
revived. Viva t lie v / 

Then the opportunity afforded to our own Ellen Terry' I 
Are we not all ready to join with her with one heart and voice, 
and with tears in our eyes, in that touching and eloquent 
appeal to the stubborn man of destiny, Cromwell, as adniiiably 
represented by Mr. TYAlis, as is the honest and faithful 
servitor by Ylr. Barni^s. 

The Lyceum should bo to Londoners what the FraiiQiiis is to 
the Parisians. Here is a varied collection 1 Place side by side 
as coinpanion portraits Henry IrmniUs First Charles and his 
Kleveu i li Lou is. Tliey ari^ historical studios worthy of any stage* : 
the one play original, by an Engli.shman ; the other a clever 
English adai»tatiou of the iilay byM.CASiMiu Dklayksnk, but 
quite an English classic associated with the names of Charles 
Kean (whom the jirosont deponent just roinembers in it, and, 
remembering, sliall n<*vor forget), and Phelps, w'liom the same 
deponent never saw in this particular part, and it is difllcult to 
imagine him as having Ijoen equal to either Kean or Irmng. 
The part with its cynicism, its sardonic smile, its good humour I 
under flattery, its abject superstition, tlger-Iiko ferocity, and its 
display of grovelling fear of death, is one which gives the actor 
opportunities afforded liini probably by no other part in his 
r<?pt*rfoirr, and from which he extracts the very utmost effect 
possible. 

No one who cares fop Englibh drama at its best should miss 
such a rare display of histrionic genius as can now be seen 
“for a fcYv nights only alas I— at the Lyceum. Pity that 


THE LOST FOLLOWER. 

[Note. — The Leader of the Liberal Part}*, being himself somew'ha in 
doubt as to the issue of Tuesday’s impending conference, has felt unable to 
render the author any useful assistance in bis composition.] 

Just for a mouthful of dinner he leaves us, 

Just for a bumper to mellow his heart ; 

False is the sigh that the hjqiocrite heaves us, 

Wishing we too could be taking a part. 

Had he wnthdrawm at the summons of duty, 

Pressure of work, let us say, at tlie Bar, 

How had our sympathy, tearful and fluty, 

Mourned the eclipse of a promising star ! 

How^ w’^e had felt for him, visibly thinner, 

Worn to a shadow by zeal for the law, 

Rnuning no risk of incurring at dinner 
Pangs for his conscience and pains for his maw 


We that remarked his forensic proclivities 
Under that other redoubtable chief, 

Fostered and flattered his latent abilities. 

Letting him have an occasional brief — 

Wo that beneath an identical banner 
Fought at his side to dismember the Church, 

Dimly adopting his Balliol manner— 

We are the ones that ho leaves in the lurch I 

:Morlkv w^as for me, Sir Wiixiam wtis one Yvith mo, 
Battersea BURNS with my cause had combined ; — 

He (the unmentloned) has openly done wdth me, 

He has announced that he means to be dined ! 

Picture what pattern of barbarous victuals 
Such an occasion w’ill place in his hands ; 
Boei*’>s-head and bully-beef, lager (wdtli skittles) 

And the dimi-duinpling that goes and expands ! 

Wo, too, have dined ; he w’ill plead our example, 

Hint how^ Ave feasted for personal ends, 

Ihnv, being full, w'o proceeded to trample 
Higlit on the toes of our dearest of friends. 

Well, if my section waxed fat, when they fed it, 

Even discharging the opening brick, 

Still I can ahvays rocovor my credit 
Keeping a trump for the “ oonlidcnce ” trick. 

As for this duplicate banquet’s verbosity, 

While 1 am all tor opinions at play, 

Candid respect and polite reciprocity, 

I should suggest ho Avorc better aYvay. 

Yet, if I reckon the ultimate cost to me 
(Here 1 allude to the moral expense), 

’Tis but a paltry Imperial lost to me 
When I return to my roost on the fence ; 

Back to the perch that I ought to have stopped on, 
Back from the nervous exhaustion and strain, 

Back from the definite sphere that I dropped on, 
Back to ambiguous postures again ! O. S. 








ROUNDABOUT LONDON. 1 

(Concerning the Four-mile Radius,) 

The would-be didvei* wus applying for a 
licence. 

“How would you get from Oliaring 
Cross to Victoria Station?*’ asked the, 
Examiner. 

“ 1 would go up Bond Street by Suflolk 
Street, the Haymarket, Regent Street, 
and Burlington Gardens, then get into 
South Audley Street and come round 
by Sloane Street, Pont Street, Eaton 
Square and Hobart Place.” 

“Wouldn’t that be rather a circuitous 
route? ” 

“ Well, it could not strictly be charged 
the whole distance by the mile, because 
it would come to more than the measured 
allowance issued by Scotland Yard.’* 

“Why not go by Parliament Street 
and Victoria Street V *’ 

“Because Parliament Street would be 
probably up for alterations, and Victoria 
Street closed for repairs.” 

“ You wouldn*t go by Pall Mall and the 
Park, and then through Buckingham Palace 
Road?*’ 


“Certainly not; for one of those 
thoroughfares would be sure to be blocked 
by something or other. ’ ’ ! 

“ Then you think the route you have I 
indicated the wisest V ” 

“Yes, and in the long run it would be ! 
found to be the shortest.” i 

“If you had to drive from Charing Cross j 
to the Mansion House, liow' would you go ? ” 

“ Chiefly by Holborn and north of 
Newgate Street.” 

“And from Charing Cross to Loudon 
Bridge? ” 

“ Round the Bank and over the New 
Tower Bridge via Finsbury Circus.” 

“ And why would you take these seem- 
ingly roundabout courses ? ’ ' 

“ Because 1 -would have to consider the 
ups and downs of the 3Metropulitan roads.” 
“ And you believe that the Metropolitan 

roads -would be chiefly ? ** 

“ Would be chiefly ups. So, yon see, 
Sir, I know my London fairly well.” 

“Y'es,” replied the Examiner, “you 
do ; aud, what is more useful, you know 
your Loudon County Council even better.* ’ 
And the -would-be driver received his 
certificate. 


DRESS DIARY FOR THE DOG DAYS. ' 
(Sanctioned by Precedent ^ hut emphati- 
cally nut guaranteed.) 

Monflay. — ^Furs and overcoats. Thick 
materials and umbrellas. 

Tuesday. — Muslin aud cambric. Sun- 
shades and brown boots. 

Wednesday. — Autuinn wear. Tweeds, 
goloshes and mackintoshes. 

Thursday, — ChiJfons and lace. White 
suits and slippers. 

Friday, — Dust-coats and veils, frieze 
dittoes and shooting-boots. j 

Saturday. — ^h^urs, linens, overcoats, eliif- 
fon.s. Siuishiulos, umbrellas, lined gloves 
and white boots. 

Everything by turns and nothing long, 
except skirts aud waterproofs. 

Prepare for heat -wave, thunderstorms, 
Scotch mist and fall of snow. 


Sir Henry Irving as a Motorist.— Sir | 
Henry is in excellent health. He daily 
goes out for a spin with the Lyceum 
Motov-Carr. A crowd watches with admi- 
ration Sir Henry’s Oomyns-aud-Goings. » 
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FOR CTIAIUTY'S SAKK. 

SiTNF— T/<<* P/nA. Th}ii\ T’.if 

Mtn'nLiif Ilonr. Jj i and I'M.!’ f/ts*- 
cnnl (')ij(tiihi(i (r laiiM'sii*. 

Elit Oh, ii vrill he tjniio iia\ * Adniis- 
shni iiuhnMs .mil ini pDUiul'^ j N^at 
;it rlu* riu‘ ( >r!i iiii-iiiiu; C(iiu- 

lia\t‘ li'iiUil llli‘ Aiit lii*n}H)U>i;K*al 
(hll'driis. 

Lui. Am\ Ivilul 111 riitri'laiiinu'Mt V 
EUf. Oil, \ts. \Vt* Air. 

S'F.UiMLU tui* a Ltc-ltatiuii and Ll Fl<» 1‘ toi 
uiio ot lior iii'cat with ii choriw t<.i 

iiotlium, and Sri: tPixi, tlio \iolinisr, is t<. 
brintc his violin. 

Lui. Also lor nothiny; ? 

F//<’. Ot oniirso. Siieli an c^xvolloni ad- 
vert isoiiii ‘lit tor them. And then Tli<‘re 
are to l»e Iannis on the artilicial lake and 
fireworks — small oiu‘S that won't Iriyhton 
llii* liorst s outside — on t!u‘ terrain*. Twi# 
guineas a sear lor |)la< os in Trout of the 
lirew'oiks, and livt* shillinys ontraiiee-Tei* 
to th<‘ avoniu* oi .laijan<*se hini<‘riis. 

Lm. Well, yon ouyht Iti rake in Un* 
shekels. And what is u lorV What’s 
the name oT the Charity 
EUe, I quite forget. But yon will Had 
it oil the tiekets. 

[T/ie talk driji'^ to'ollicr fopit s.' 

THE VERB TO BIXIC. 

(A com pun ion to the Veib *'Tu BV,” con- 
]it(luLed bif Mr. Punchy Xou. iH, 1000.) 
Present Tense. 

I dine. 

Thou joinest me. 

He tries to whip us up for a division. 

We smoko our cigars. 

Ye drink your port. 

They arc defeated in the Lobliy. 

1-MPEiiFECT Tense. 

1 W'as dining. 

Thou wast liolding a reception. 

He W'as attending it. 

We W'ere feeling puzzled. 

Ye were reading the Globe and Pall Malt. __ 
They were not knowing w’hat to make “ 
of it. ^ 

Y 

FtTuiiE Tense. 

I shall dine. 

Thou wilt join iny party. 

He will squirm. 1 

We shall promote the unity of the party. 

Ye will apjilaiid. 

They w ill call a meeting at the “ Ueforin,” 

Perfect Tense. Y( 

1 have dined. 

Thou hast made ambiguous remarks. 

He has e.vplained them aw'iiy. p. 

We have tried to make it all sweet again, r \ 
Ye have sijlit a soda. 

They have split the party. 

Subjunctive Present. I'C 

I may dine. 

Thou luaj^est object. p^. 

He may W'aiit to state his view's. Pa 


'/!!/ • 
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"Well, Iommy, has toue Mo i her xold toit op my oood 
Tommy. “ISo. Saa ostly said siq: was ooino to mabey you !” 


We may insist ou our dinners. 

Ye may agree w'ith them. 

They may disagree W'itli you. 

SunjUNniVE lairiRiiTCT. 

1 might dine. 

Thou niiglitcst emerge ItvIui B.nkeley 
Hqiure. 

He might resign. 

We might lead. 

' Ye might follow. 

They might not. 

Imperative. 

Dine tliougli ! 

Let hi in s])oak out I 

Let us know who is our leader ! 

Read ye the Times and Globe! 

Let them settle the question for u.s ! 

IxmiTlVE, 

Present : To split. 

Past : To'havo boon a party. 


I “ English Opera in the Country.” — 

, Under this heading there appeared a 
. paragrajih in the Times stating that “The 
Aloody-AJanners Opera Companv have 
seciireil the rights of Dr. Y, Stanford’s 
Alueli Xdo. ’ The part of the villainous Bon 
John should suit dow'ii to the liass-ment 
^ and up to the top note any leading member 
. ofthe AIoody-Aratiners ” Compmiv. But 
! surely the I ight-li carted lienediH:, the 
dashing C/nin/io, the merry Prinec, and the 
gay Heal rive cannot find roiiresentatives 
among a company of “ Aloody Alaiiners ! ” 
A"o, no ; this tAileiited set should stick to 
deepest dye'll tragedy, from w'hieh should 
be elluiiiiatcd the leastsign of light comedy 
or of anything farcical. 

The Latesi South African Drink.— 
The Liberal split. i 
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xVx a:merican offer. 

[“Ameiica is anxious to supply nil poor Eng- 
land’s detioiem-ies. Tlie last dcticiency to bo reported 
is in curates. The time is anxiouaU awaited \\UGn 
America will produce a gigantic < urate trust to 
absorb llie business .” — The Globe.'] 

The lol lowing is bclioveil to have been 
found among tho “ \va.sto-piipor ” in the 
basket of un Ofele.siastieal dignitary. 

** The (frrat American Cuntfc Tniaf 
has iniieh pleasure in cncl(»sing a few 
advaneo sheets li*oni theii eatalogue. 

A particularly rich crop of curat e.s has 
boon harvested this year, onabhng the 
directors of thell. A. C. T. to supply all | 
the deliciencies of the liritisli markets. 
"We have over 10,000 curates noxv ready 
for exportation, and guaraiitoe all parcels 
to be stjund in \\iiul and limb (except 
w here otherwise stated to the contrary), 
and Avill deliver free on board at prit-es to 
bo obtained of oiir London Agent. 

The following attractive “lots” taken 
at hai>hazai*dfrom our mammoth catalogue 
■will give some iilea of the wealth of our 
resources, 

No. 3. Our Special “Social” Curate. 
For bazaars, garden parties, flower shows 
and other local fimetions. Exemplary 


mauucTS, amiable smile, soft, dreamy 
expression, pink eomplexion (or in ercam), 
low-pitched musical intonation. Could 
wear buttou-holc. X particularly fasci- 
nating lino. 

No. 10, The x\dvaucod I Non-smokiug, 
ti'clotal, vogetavian, flannel - shirted 
Curate. Fine classical scholar. Socialistic 
toucleneics and advanced views generally. 
Indispensable to the elder membcM's of a 
congregation. Weak chest, only Iflemish. 

No. 19. The Glow-of-Hcalth Curate lias 
enjoyed a steady demand for tlie last five 
years. Special Athletic Series. xV perfect 
player of one of the following game.s : — 
(d) cricket, (h) lawn-tennis, (/ ) croquet, 
(a) ping-pong or any other game not herein 
specified. Kept in sizes from 5 to 0 foot. 
A perfect boon x\hcre gymnasiums or 
athletic dubs are attached. Fitted witli 
or without llrst-gradc free-wheel cycle or 
foils and boxing - gloves. Very neat 
parcel. 

No. 23. The Sentimental — with fair 
Imir, attractive lisp and mellow tones. 
Fittc<l with over 1,000 appropriate quota- 
tions from dead and living points. No 
fixed views. Impressionable, and w’oiild 
marry easily. A very handy and attractive 


ornament for a semi-detached pro\incial 
residence. Fragile. 

No. 31 . The Domcbl ic. 'Willowy frame, 
piuce-nc::, nice short trousers, shoes or 
elastic-side bools (please state which). 
Exhaustive kiun\lego of food, “simple 
remedies,’' seaweed, and old furniture. 
Can sing and vamp. Tea - mootings a 
speciality. 

No. 40 — 50. Married curates. Nice 
cheap lot. Some slightly damaged. 

No. 72 — 0. Special iiarcel ot assorted 
curates. ^Yith clever parlour tricks. 
Banjoihts, jugglers (two double-jointed), 
elean-shavon and natty. (With or with- 
out fox terrier.) 

No. 104. Temporary chaplains. (Speci- 
[ mens of sermons on application.) Proud, 
dignilieil, long or short hair (please state 
which), doej), sonorous voice, dramatic 
delivery (gestures if ordered). 

Voices are supplied in throe qualities, 
unless of herwisc specified : 

(1) Stciitoiaan. (2) Mellow, for appeals, 
(3) Sentimental, die-away. 

Special ornamental monocle supplied, 
with purchase for t athcdriil towns. 

Customers bhoiild state whether wliito 
or red socks arc desired. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary cf Toby, M.P 

Houi^xi of ConimouH, Mondnij, Juhj 1 . — 
“I suppose you hc.inl?'' the iki. 
OF ]\Lvlwood said to John Mori.fy 
lattoi* took Ills scut at oiul ot* Trout IJeiicli 
jii tiiiio Tor Questions. 

“Heard 'svliatV” said Joiix £'*looniily, 
for now that INIiLXLR man is authorised, 
Parliament not sittinu* at the Cape, to 
issue warrants to meet the expenditure 
for the public service. 

“ Asqt'xth ’ s ^’•oiug to the dinner at tlio 
Hotel Cecil.” 

“Xo,” cried Honest JoHX, a fresh] 
wrinkle stealing over his pensive brow, 
“■Wouldn’t have thought it of liiin. 1 
confess that, Oliver CRo:\n\ i:ll and Dt* iiicr 


you what I *iii leading up to? Asi^rini 
at another meeting, where 1 supposi* tlu'rc' 
was soitio sort of a dinner, emphatically 
don h's my assertion. That was iinnei o-.- 
^ary; it was rude to an old collengiu* , but 
there matters might have n^stoil. Instead 
of which, they propose to dine A^ip nil, 
in ordi r that he may iroiiiiee us! Xow 
that's what I call going too iar. It’s 
traitoious t»> the Liberal Parly, pLixing 
into tlie hands of the enemy." 

“Exactly," said the Syliiti:, stroking 
one of his chins, “ but didn’t we — aliciu ! 
— rather begin it? " 

“ Certainly we had a dinner, hut that 
was the dinner of the Liberal Party. C.-B., 
our — I mean their — esteemed leader, was 
present, andlii^ wouldn't ha%*<* been if the 
gathering had been that oi a section 


ninsc limit his remarks witliin bri<*l‘est 
space of Time; only one MoiuIkm* may 
speak in criticism, he i^spially rud and 
hound in matter c.f minute^,. Think <sf 
That, when a whole sinnmei* night might 
iie wasted in making spt‘Cchos that would 
have no pos^ihle idTcct on Hill, wliuh will 
Ik* fully (lis<*uss(‘(l mi Si*eniid R<*adiii‘; and 
nu»aUU‘d in Coiuiiiitlee. 

This bad enough; worse still, John 
O’GoRsT, who might have spoken for ten 
minutes, occupied only four. True, in that 
time lie said everything that w'as possible 
or iiselul. But insult was added to in.|iiry. 
Opposition angrily protested the thing 
eouldiTt be done in ten minutes. Lo ! it is 
accomplished in lour. Bryce, ordinarily 
the mildest-maimered man that ever sat 
in Opposition, quite in tantrums. 



“\YxVK TO THE KNIFE 

being no more, my faith in man w’as 
w^eakenetl. Now it is shattered. Con- 
sider the situation. You and C.-IL are 
the honoured guests at a dinner given at 
the Hoi born Restaurant with intent to 
extol the Boer and decry our I'ellow- 
countrymeu at the front in South Africa. 
I drop in, accidentally as it were, hoping 
I don’t intrude. You, in yonr clever wuy, 
drag me to the front, and t make a speech 
in wdiieh I avow belief that Asquith, 
Grey, Henry EWler, and other mis- 
guided persons, seeing error of their 
WTiys, arc chlelly anxious to find oppor- 
tunity of recanting their so-called patrio- 
tism. 

“ Very w^cll, you follow me? I don’t 
mean, of course, as a- political leader. 1 
know^ mj' place. On the Front Bench w'O 
are two ; I ’m the Party and you ’re the 
Loader. That in parenthesis. I mean 


AND li’ORK,^’ OR THE DREAD ARHT 

numerically iusignifieaiit. No one can 
call mo an extroino man. 1 am all for 
oonqironiiso. You ’m.* read mo On Com- 
promise NVhat I call compromise is, that 
since we bogaii tho business of disiiiti*gra- 
tion at tho ilolboru Restaurant, let ns 
U\no it there. E’or the majority of tho 
party to go and dim' at tho IJotol Cecil 
and denounce tis is flat burglary. Could 
anything be fairer or more logical? ’’ 

“N — 11 — no,” said the Sqi lUE, stroking 
tho other cliin, “ I think not." 

Business done . — Still in Committee on 
tho Budget. 

TuesdaijnUjht . — Opposition fallen on evil 
times ; like Mrs. (jrnmimdrjc of blessed 
memory, it is “a lone, lorn crittiir and 
every think goes contra iry.” Final blow 
fell to-night when JOHN’ O’Gorst brought in 
Education Bill under Ten IMinutos’ Rule. 
That means Minister introducing Bill 


HiAMENT OF DINNER. 

“The extreme brevity of tho right lion. 
Goiitlemaii’s speech,” lie said, severely 
regarding the inolTonsivo .loiix O’Gorst, 
“tloos not minimise tho idiject ion w'o take 
to bringing in this important measure 
under tho Ten ^linutos’ Riilo." 

Thereupon, Bryce p. x-oeilcd to deliver 
one of the most oltectiNe speeches he 
ev(‘r contributed lo dehalo. Time strictly 
limited: no room for verbiage. Spoke for 
seven miuules, crystallizing objections 
to the Bill. Even' soiitoiK'o rap uf a 
hammer, A valuable objoctrloshou for 
House ; hope it w'ill be stuclied and boar 
fiTiit. "What we want is not restriction 
but extension of Ten Minutes’ RuU*. 
AVith rare exception, all Ministerial Bills 
should be broiighti in under its beneficent 
ordering. 

' Business dom*,— Quiet night in Com- 
mittee on Budget. 
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TliiivRiliUj 'niqhi . — C'.-T>. oomiiic: Inc-k at 
oif'von o’clock, slipphie; quK'tly iaito his 
place, a]naze(I to liiid thiiiois in state ol‘ 
upvoar. S^i. John JlrromiTCic on ins le^s, 
stirniig np ^vlth lonp,* pole Jiisli !M embers, 
Ylombers niul Laroucuerk. 
Tliat all very wll. A hot night, but 
battle is the business of AYai* Minister, 
anti if Uroukic'ic likes to (Migago in it 
with the lliennoiiietoi* at 00" in the shade 
it is a Iret' c«)iintry. Quite another thiiu; 
when, catchiin;’ sight ol he suddenly 

tnrnod upon hlin. ^Memhors of his party, 
lie said, habitually ehanipioning ease of 
Boer a ; attended public meetings where 
resolutions wore caiTied alfirining riglit- 
eousne'ss of independence of the Boer 
States. 

“It is a novelty in the history of the 
House,” Bunniiic'ic added, “that on a 
question ot this importance the Lcaclci* of 
the Opposition should absent liiiiisolf and 
refrain from expressing an opinion.” 

“I was under the impression,” said 
C.-I5., with air of injured iiinoeciico that 
well becomes him, “that this was an 
ordinary financial debate. Up to approach 
of eight o’clock things were as dull as 
ditehwator. I assumed it was an oeeasioii 
on vliicli 1 might lollovv the e.xamplo of 
hon. Members opposite, who are in the 
habit of spending their Paidiamentary 
e^onings in more pleasant localities.” 

The AIembkr for Sark, who never tells 
tales out of the dining-room, whispers to 
I me that the pleasant locality C.-I3. has 
just returned from is in the neighbour- 
hood of Bruton Street. An older gene- 
ration of Members of both Hou.se.s 
remember it as tlie hospitable home of 
the late Lord ORAXVir.LK. To-niglit a 
later host w’orthily kept up traditions ot 
the liistoric dining-room whore, before 
Grawiu.e bought his costly mausion 
on Carlton House Terrace, men who 
made English history often sat at meat. 

Dinner given in honour of JohxRoriksox, 
Iviiight, who made tlie IJailij News, and 
revolutionised British journalisui by 
establishing the practice of using the 
telegraph instead of the ]jeti for w^ord- 
pictures from the battle-lield. C.-B. heard 
much of late designed to make iliniiers 
distasteful ; found tliis an exception. A 
notable gathering to do honour to the 
iMaster Joiiriialist. In addition to col- 
leagues, some of whom worked ■Nvilh 
him on the old pa))er for a quarter of a 
century, there wx*re the Sqi ire op Mal- 
wooD, who has intimate acquaintance 
w'ith the contributor to the morning new\s- 
papor wont to sign himself “ Historic us ” ; 
the Red Earl, now’, alack, growing grey ; 
Lord Aberoeex, Lord Br\.ssey, the over- 
buoyant Lord Cork, tlie mute but not 
ingloriousLord \yELBY; Earl Oarrixgtox, 
faithful among tlie faithless found; a 
former private secretary of Mr. G.’s ; an 
old Liberal “Whip, and others known only 
to fame. 


To leave this choorriil circle and sud- 
denly fall Into cauldron of Parliamentary 
wrangle jiainliil experience. C.-B., as 
usual, made the best of it. 

“ The fact is, dear boy,” ho said, 
mopping his massive brow’, “ the new’ 
century has in\csled dinners with a novel 
danger. If there isn’t a i o\v at the table, 
yon are sure to come in for one iiii- 
mc<! lately alter.” 

Jiiisim’s*.', ilom \ — War Loan Bill read a 
second time. Sudden flarc-up at con- 
clusion of placid debate. 

Fildaif . — ^Strollcd into the Gallery in 
Bond hJtrcet, where P. C. G.’s political 
cartoons arc on view'. Like being in Lords 
or Commons, only more so. Here are the 
moil w'e know’ so w’oll, all alive, some of 
them kicking. M(.st have appeared in 
the Sea Green Incon^uptihlr, that excellent 



ShAW’ the “ l3AXJCUTJ-iEI>S”-MA:T. 

“ If the Commisaion could po'^sibly devise means 
of restonng the independence, under safeguards to 
the Empire, of those Eepublics, he would offer it.” 
— Jlr. JBrodnch quoting Mr. Shaidis JUlcction 
Address. 

evening paper with w’bicli Georcie New'nes, 
Bart, (being so fond of chess, he w’oiild 
more appropriately have been made Bishop 
or Knight), cndow’ed the world. Every- 
one reads the Sea Green ; argiil, everyone 
is familiar wdth re[»rodiictiou of those 
dra wi iigs. They should be^soen and , w’hat 
naturally follows, bought in their original 
state. Only therein comes out in full 
measure their exciuisito humour. In the 
main good-toinpcrod ; occasionally mor- 
dant w’ith one subject only. The dilVer- 
once between E. C. G.'s Markiss and his 
Don Jusi': are as w'ide apart as are the two 
men. Both are supremely excoUciit, 
priceless legacies for posterity, marvel- 
ling W’hat manner of men they w’ere 
w’lio saw the birth of the Twentieth 
Century. 

Business done, — In Committee ol 
Supply. 


FARTHEST SOUTH. 

[“ A. South Ai'eicax Phoblem.— 'W hat shall 
we do with our daughters ^ The modern answer 
to the conundrum, as furnished by an important 
conference, is that we should send them to South 
Africa, there to loin hands in the woik of colonisa- 
tion with those active and energetic countrymen of 
ours who, at the ebse of the war, vill find a 
pennanent home in the Colonies.” — Bailij 
Telegraph, July 8 ] 

The Hon. hlrs. Gctemopr, in an eloquent 
address on the subject of emigration, 
remarked that, so thoroughly was her 
heart in this work, that if she could find 
a suitable chaperon, she w’ould not oliject 
to sending her own dear girls out — she 
had hoard that there were plenty — oh, 
heai^s ! — of eligible men — she meant ele- 
gant occupations — in South Africa for 
ladies. Her Dorothea, lor instance, 
could teach the natives figure-skating, a 
most useful accomplishment, and one 
w’liieh, up to the present, was quite un- 
known upon the Veldt. {A2oplause.) 

The Duchess of Hattghtyshire said that 
Bertie Fitzass, w’ho had just been 
(promptly) returned from the front, had 
assured her that there were plenty of 
high-class openings for women in South 
Africa. A nurse’s dress was very becom- 
ing, and of course, one need not do more 
than sit with the patients an hour or nvo 
a day. She, the Duchess, w’’ould suggest 
starting Pagodas for afternoon tea all 
over tho Veldt, from Cape Towm to the 
Zambesi, She did not quite know who 
the Zambesis were, but they had certainly 
been settled in Africa ever since sho 
could remember. {Applause.) 

Mrs. CUTADASH, who spoke rather 
rapidly, making reporting somewhat diffi- 
cult, said that there w^ere lots of ways to 
make money in South Africa, if only the 
right sort of women went out. (Applause.) 
Sho sug’gcstcd that dressmakers, those 
W’ho really had a know’ledge of 'Woimi’s 
latest things, w’ould bo immensely appre- 
ciated by both Boer and Kallii* ladies. Of 
course, at present, the latter didn’t dress 
well — if at all ; but their tastes must be 
educated up to the latest things from 
Paris. There w’ouUl be no dillieulty in 
this. (Applause.) She herself had never 
found any women reluctant to dress in 
things that w^ere really cliir, no matter of 
wliiit nationality tiiey — tho women — were, 
and she saw no reason why the Kaffir 
women should not take to Paris fashions as 
a duck takes to green peas — she meant to 
the water. (Great applause.) 

Tho Hon. Mrs, Dresswell thoroughly 
endorsed tho sensible observations and 
practical suggestions of the last speaker. 
Good dressmaking would moan the making 
of the Cape. (“Oh, oh I”) 

A proposition that some w’omen should 
go out as domestic servants and house- 
keepers w’us at once negatived nein. con., 
and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chair-w’oman. 
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A GOUTY COURTSHIP. 

Hr Diary. 

lioijtii, JiiJij Amvecl hero to-day from London, con- 

denniod by doctor to twenty-one days without the option of a 
lino ! Ill otiioi* words, T have to swill tepid water at a bubbling 
foiiiitcaiii, soak myself daily in a running bath and undeigo a 
gentle massage treatment at the hands of an expert Swede for 
throe eonsecutivo weeks, and all because my forefathers drank 
too inueh port, and left me as a heritage the most unmistakable 
signs of gout. Yes, in the flow’cr of niv youth (I am only thirty- 
three) I iind myself extremely “dicky” on one leg, and my 
liibboi to angelic temper is rapidly changing to chronic irasci- 
bility. Gout at thirty-three! It is sickening, disgusting, 
absolutely ridiculous. I was told that I sliould find Royat 
delightful. Two casinos, two theatres, bands playing all day, 
baccarat i\\ul pclits dieimiv, health restored — hi fact, a perfect 
little Pai'adise on earth. I liave already seen all the former 
iittracllons. I have lost a- few louis at the “ little horses,” I 
have been jiolitely invited to become a member of the Baccarat 
Club, but 1 experienced a shock on hearing a lady, who was 
dining at the next table to mine, say, “ It is my sevenih season 
here — the waters arc so good for gout ! ” But wdiy seven years 
if the waters arc any good ? Shall I have to come here seven 
years ? T who already grumble at the prospect of t'wenty-one 
days ? T must make this lady’s acquaintance, and find out what 
she means. Surely she must have been talking nonsense, or 
perhaps she lias gout on the brain. It seems to me that you 
ought either to be cured, or not, in your first year. Why 
porsovero seven years ? 

Royat is empty ; the bauds play to rows of unoccupied chairs, 
a few sepulchral looking cocoties w’alk listlessly round the 
petits chevavx, and you can inscribe yourself for any hour you' 
like at the baths. The hotel proprietors say, “ Lea Anglciia nous 
manqmnt celte an nee i ” I should think so ! France has been so 
inviting to English people lately. 

I have noticed one pretty girl here, and she is staying at this 
hotel. But what is the good of thinking of pretty girls when 
you have gout, iiiid a prospect of spending seven seasons at 
Royat ^ 1 close iiiy Diary with renewed feelings of despair, 

Hku Diary. 

Jtoiial, July Alli . — ^Tliis is papa's tenth day here, and he is no 
better. Our excellent doctor, the type of the courtly English 
physician, tells him that the waters show no beneficial signs at 
first. Papa asks him, with a sarcasm even more suppressed 
tliaii his gout, at what period they do begin to show beneficial 
signs, and our dear old doctor smiles goodnaturedly and 
tolls him not to be impatient. All the same, Mamma says 
Papa’s temper has certainly improved within the last few clays. 
His grumbling, which ho feared was becoming chronic, is 
certainly less violent and the intervals between the outbursts 
of fury are becoming longer. I hope he wdll really be cured 
soon. Royat is so dull, and every second person one meets is 
an invalid. By the way, we have got a new man at the hotel. He 
IS rather nice-looking ; but he, too, looks delicate. He is too 
\Muug to have gout, although ho certainly walks a little lame. 
l»orliaps he has been wounded in the Transvaal. TJiat would 
make him rather interesting. Wo want interesting people in 
the hoiel — there arc only about six men all told, and they are 
all what the shops call “damaged goods.” 1 wonder what a 
dunce would bo like here. There is a hiwii-tenuis club, but 1| 
never hear of anyone playing. Perhaps it is kept up by 
charitable contributions, like the hospital. 1 went to one little 
soiree diiuaaiiic at, the Casino, but there w’cre only the shop- 
keoi^ers from Clerinuiit who danced, and Mamma w’as so afraid 
that one of them would ask me to dance that she luirricd me 
away after the first \ulso. Ah, well, w'e have tiftoeu daj^s more 
to spend hero. Ordinarily the “cure” is twoiity-oue days, 
l>ut it appears that Papa’s ease being an obstinate one requires 


four days more. “ Your father always was obstinate in every- 
thing,” Mamma said when she heard this prescription. And to 
think that gout is hereditary ! 

His Diary. 

July 5th. — ^Took my waters, my bath and my massage ; feeling 
w'orse — furious . 

July Gth. — The same as yesterday. Decidedly that English 
girl is pretty. Her name is Somerville— -Maud Somerville. 
She has red hair, her father has gout. She looks sad and 
devoted. Poor girl! What an existence ! 

July 7th. — She dresses w’ell and has a pretty figure. There is 
a mother, a faded, nearly obliterated portrait of the girl. I 
should like to make their acquaintance ; but they seem to know 
no one, and not to care to. After dinner they take tlieir coftee 
on the terrace of the hotel and then go to their rooms. I am 
not allowed coffee. Took my treatment as usual. 

July Sth — Ain I overw'helmed witli vanity, or do I fancy that 
she looks at mo sometimes? Perhaps she pities my lonely 
condition. I wonder if siie kiiow's what I liave the matter with 
me. I sat very near them at the band this afternoon, but with 
no result. Treatment as usual. 

July Gth. — My uio.sseuj* masses her father’s stomach, to aid his 
digestion. Scarcely a sufficient introduction. I could not very 
well say : “I think we have a mutual friend, who masses your 
father’s stomach.” I must find some other means. Of course, 
the usual treatment—whieh is doing me no good. 

July IQtli. — Did not see her all day. Masseur said she had 
gone for an excursion wuth her mother. What silly things 
excursions are, and howr I hate Royat ! 

July Hill. — ^It appears they have gone to Yichy for two days. 
Royat is perfectly loathsome. 

JuZi; She has come back, looking more charming than 

ever. She almost seemed to recognise me, and appear pleased 
-when she saw me at luncheon. It is fine and the place is look- 
ing brighter, people arriving every day. Fancy my knee is a 
little better. 

IlKR Diary. 

July 5th. — ^Papa is certainly better. Mamma says he swears 
with less volubility, and experiences a difficulty in finding fresh 
oaths w^hicli she has never kiiow'ii before. It really looks as if 
the waters Avere doing him good. The new im^alid looks very j 
dull, and as if he Avas boring himself to death. Perhaps he is | 
longing to be back again at the Avar. I 

July Gth. — I rather fancy the new invalid Avould like to make 
my — 1 mean, our acquaintance. Naturally it is A^ery dull for 
him, but Papa Avon’t know anyone. He says it; is quite enough 
to be bored with people at home, Avithout coming abroad to have 
fresh inflictions thrust upon one. 

July His name is GoRixa— P ercy Goring. He is not in 
the army. Ho has gout ! What a disillusion. Still, I can’t help 
pitying him. He is so young to suffer. I hope the waters will 
do him good. 

July nth. — We haA’e had an inAutation from the Dextons to 
spend a couple of days at Vichy. Neither ^Mamina nor I wanted 
to go, but Papa insisted on our going. He said it might do him 
good not to see us for two days. A iicav kind of cure ! He has 
tried almost eyary other one, Mr. Goring looks A'ory ill and 
sad. 1 hope he will bo looking belter when 1 come back. 

July Gill. — Ho looked so piti‘ousJy at me to-day. 1 Avish ho 
was going to Vichy. Mamma says iJcrhaps he drinks— it is 
A'ory unusual for a man of his ago to have gout. Papa went 
further, and said of course lie was a conliriued drunkard. He 
could see dissipation AM*itten in every line of his face. I can’t 
— I can only see resigned suffering. 

July lOthy Vichy. — Arrived here this morning. It is very like 
Royat, only ten times bigger and more crowded. J don’t think 
I should like to stay here. 

July llGi.— Decidedly, I hate Vichy ! Thunk goodness, wo go 
back to Royat to-morrow. 



UiA 1(1, liKU.j 


oil THE LOXDOX CIIAlllVAlll. 


Itoildt , Jid}i Vlth . — It so(*nu*rl almost likt* si'oiiiir an old {Vic*nd iv\ i<‘U, and all tin* stujdd iliiiij^s of a Xai'nnial loto. 


Avlion I haw him C‘Oinin»: in to Jit* limps a litth* lo* 


1 huitl in a voi’v loud voit*t* as ho p.isst‘d iis • “I think 


hid not imioli, 1 ftim*it*d In* lookt'd reproachfully at im*, as imu*h il will ho \ory hot at (Mornioni/’ witli a stroiii;* iic(M*nt t n 
as to say, “Why tlid you j^o awa\ V” I triotl to look as if ii Ch‘riiutiit ; hui ho iio\i*r came, or if ho did ho iiiiist ha\t* liot*ii 
wasn't luy fault, as if I w’oiiUl have ^ivon nn;///i/my to stay hi‘ro. lost in tlio crowd. 


ihit all that was rather ditlicidt to .act into out* look, and I am 
not at all sure that 1 succeeded. P«ipa is .still makincc improvo- 


ffiilil h")///.- WiiiUi 1 ha\e written my dav’.s diary 1 am i;oiiiiC 
to ImmI and have a ujood erv. We had such a tern Ido hcone at 


I think he ought certainly to prolong his stay, as it is dinner. l>apa was very thirsty, and ordered a hottU* of Cesar 


doing him .so iniieh uood. 
.so. She seemed sur- 
prised, aud said she 
thought I disliked Uoyat. 

I said 1 thought it better 
to make the sacriliee a 
complete aud unittuo one, 
iiLstead of having to re- 
turn here year after year. 

I She agreed -with me. 

I His Diary. 

I July 13th.— What rot- 
ten things introductions 
are, and to what a cor- 
rupt state Society must 
have arrived to require 
them ! Why ca n’ 1 1 .speak 
to her without being in- 
troduced? 1 think she 
would like to know' me 
and sympathise ivitli uiy 
iiiiserable condition. She 
lia.s a very SAveet voice. 
1 am sure she would 
soothe mo, aud T Avaiit 
soothing very badly. H 
I don’t make her acquain- 
tance ill tw’o days, I shall 
finish my treat men L at 
one gulp and go aAvay. I 
shall sit in a bath for 
tw’olve hours at a stretch, 
and drink thirty glasse.s 
of water. 

Jiilif 14th . — She ha.s 
gone to Clermont to .sec 
the National fete. I shall 
go to Clermont to see the 
Xalioiial fete. Hang the 
treatment ! 

JuUj loth . — No goodl 
They gut lost in the 
eroAvd, and 1 never saAv 
thorn. At dinner the 


1 hav(* tohl Maiiiiiia tt» tell the doctor 











* 


“CHAOS IS COME AGAIN! 

(ir^ TJuivjs lery much Up in the City. 


[“The following streets were *up’on July 3 —Old Broad Street, Threadneedle Street, 

Qf'i.AA'f .1 ..n.ilni iKAVt T ail /dunlin n fiffaaf 


The waiter brought it aud pouri’il some out, aud JMpa 

— tookagnip, and suddenly 

sent it lUiiig iu every 
ilirection, acconip a n io d 
by th(‘ most horrible 
j _ language, partly French 

aud partly English. 
^ ^ I ‘ Papa’s Kroneh is very 

‘ MiiP'lfoliM' ^ (dementarv : he can't get 

^ c : and 

i /* InihevUe ! ‘* Toa-s luhiIc: 

^ poisoner mol he yelled 

|| * Avaitcr. ^ “ I’oi/.s 

// ' plt>in^ 

sank back in his chair 

emit ting verbal fireworks 

Then my angelic martyr 
eaino to the re.sciie with 
a botth^ of Ce.sar, Avhieh 
x>t’<^H»ptly and gra- 
'/ cioiusly placed at Papa’s 

/ fli^P^sal. lint this only 

fJ‘ Jl Im I If m/I/m/j him av o r s c — lie 

v{^ t.*urtly refused it, and 
lat'ed at Mr. O oit ixa a.s 

1 otTm-ed liij|i Avas lyally a 

^ / lowed by* ])loasant liltb 

his oAui blau^^^ busi- 
, no.ss, ” etc., etc., aiul 

/wsriiiii - j^Q I Jim jroing to 

n the City. bed to cry. The J)KN- 

Unviil TTirPiiilnptiaift Strppf. TONS ai'l' COllllllg 0\ O T 








iwi.,. Lothbur}', Princes Street, Bishopsgate Street, Giacecbureh Street, Leadenball Street, tt> speucl the day to- 
WailLl niOUglll IILL latnci LnTnhfjnl strppt. Fpmdmrfli Street. Catmon Street. Chea-nsidt*. St. Swithin’s Lane. Sucll a lllli- 


ConibDl, Lombard Street, Fencliureh Street, Cannon Street, Cheapside, St. Switbin’s Lane, 
fit. and Queen Victoria Street.” — T oiwa, July 4.] 


the Avrong Avater — fit. and Queen Victoria Street”— Toiwa, July 4.] 

Victor in.stead of Cesar. 

Old man furious; let loose choice JbHingsgate. I jumped up 

miaproiuptlyoltorodtuy liottloof ^ lef/i.-Hoorav! 1 l.ave imulo l.oi- a.-ciuaintaneo! She 

bnniffhtmo. OUl wan still moi^lunous. “ I vas m.t speaking perfectly 1H.^^iti.hh^g, and slie gahis tmiu-udonsly 

f was addressing tlio waiter. 1 ears ol mort.l,ed ^aintanee-evoii the aoaiiahitanoe of a few hours. It 

hunuhation m her eyes, apologies from mother ; hut 1 had to »ENTOSS-<>xeelUMit angels of mercy !— arc 

retire dolcated I shall certaiuly finish my ti-oatment to- j ‘y „,y they 

moirow. I shall order a hath for the day . actually came here to spend the day with the Someevili-ks. 

Heii Diaby. It was not an opportunity to let slip ; .so the moment they oanic 

July ISth . — ^It seems very hard that avc can’t talk to each and spoke tome, lAvhispered, in hurried, tragic accents, ‘‘You 
other Avithout being properly introduced. I am .sure he is must introduce me to the girl with the red hair — I mean the i 
dyhiy to knoAV me, and that avc should liaA'e a lot to say to Somervilles,” “Is it as bad as that ?” laughed Mrs. Denton. | 

each other. He has loA’ely eyes, and they look at me so “Of course avc Avill, hi good time. But you might ask us hoAV 

reproachfully sometimes. But AA*hat can I do? avc are, and Avliat avc are doing here. Jack has had awful 

July UtJu— We went to Clermont to see the sports, and the dyspepsia. He can’t digest a simple biscuit, so we are at 


Ilih DrviiY. 
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Vichy.” ” How sad ! ” I answered. “ But 
don’t let’s talk about symptoms. I am 
much worse than .Tack. Tell me about 
the lSu.Mi 2 ii\ rLLi'N.” So then I quickly 
Icanit that ahe ^\as an only child, adored 
by her parents, rich, aitraetivo, gifted, 
and very hard to please. “ I don’t kllo^\ 
how many men she has already refused,” 
concluded Mr.-.. Dentox. “It is either 
morbiil, or n iiimda Avith her.” This, of 
course, is di.seon raging, but after the in- 
troduction had l)een made T felt less dis- 
lieartonod. 1 sat at the band avUIl them 
ill the aftoriiooii, and I Avas quite charmed 
Avitli her easy, unaJfected conversation. 
"NVe carefiillj" avoided tho Avator.s, the 
bath.s, and other usual topics of eouA'er- 
sation hero. She asked me once if I 
diank the Avater.-., and I replied Avith 
evasive lightness that I had had a slight 
accident to my knee and took them oc- 
casionally. Then I adroitly got her back 
to safer topics. The Dentoxs Avent back 
111 the evening. I was rather glad — they 
had served a very useful purpose, and 
I woukl rather Jiavo her to myself. Mrs. 
Bii.NTOX is loud and cheery, and horribly 
energetic. EA’en her husband’s ineurable 
Indigestion doesn’t seem to have damped 
her spirits. I am looking forward to to- 
morrow and CA'ery day until she goes, 
which, alas ! is to be A'ery soon. I coun- 
ler-ordered tho all-day bath, and resumed 
rational treatment. F. C. Pit. 

(To be continued,) 


EliCLAME A LA R^IJANB. 

Durixg Madame Rejaxe’s stay in London 
everyone must have seen her pair of very 
handsome mules drawing a carriage of a 
form sometimes seen in Paris, and 
resembling, according to one Loudon 
neAvspaper, a hansom cab. Seeing that it 
has four Avheels, the box in front, and a 
polo for a pair of animals there semblance 
is not very apparent. It is, in fact, a 
victoria with a fixed AA'Oodon hood instead 
of a movable leather one. It is extremely 
unlikely that this eccentricity of genius 
on the part of Madame Rejaxe avUI pass 
unnoticed or unimitated by the other 
leaders of the theatrical Avorld. Next 
summer Ave may expect to read the folloAA - 
iiig amongst the “ Society ” paragraphs. 

Madame Saiiah Bernhardt was in the 
Park yesterday, in a yelloAv barouche 
drawn by foui‘ superb zebras, Avith postil- 
lions in ambler silk liA’cides and gilt hats. 

Mrs. Langtry was at Hiirlingham in 
the afternoon. She Jiad conic doAvn in 
her miniature green cabriolet drawn by 
tAA’o large antelopes of matchless beauty 
driA’en tandem. A negro page, Avearing a 
green satin turban and green dress studded 
with emeralds, stood as “ tiger ” behind. 

Mons. Coquelix (the Society para- 
graphist would certainly write “Mons.” 
instead of “M,”) Avas noticed in Picca- 
dilly in his scarlet clian^ette anglaise, 
draAvn by a remarkably lino ostrich. 

Mr. Tree droA’-o through the Park. Tho 
dashing dromedary in liis elegant pink 
Irish car excited general admiration. 

Mile. Ltaxe JiE PouGV Avas sliopping in 
Bond Street. Her palanquin, jiaintcd 
pure Avhite, and lined with white A’ch-'et 
and pearls, Avas suspended on the backs of 
two white sacred bulls from India, led by 
Hindoos entirely clothed in white gar- 
ments Avith pearl ornaments. 

Mr. Dan Lexo was riding in the Row on 
his hippopotamus. An unexpected inci- 
dent occurred. The animal suddenly 
dashed over the footpath and rushed into 
the Serpentine. Mr. Lexo scrambled off, 

: and struggled out of the AA'ater Avith some 
difficulty. He Avas at once charged by 
the police with having a horse not under 
proper control, Avith riding on the foot- 
path, Avith sending an animal into the water, 
'With bathing in the Serpentine during 
prohibited hours, and with other breaches 
of the Park regulations. As ho explained, 
hoAvever, that the animal Avas a ri A^er horse, 
and therefore ought to bo in the river, 
and that he had not bathed in the 
Serpeutino but had only stepped in Avith 
his clothes on by mistake, his name and 
address AA'erc taken and he was alloAved to 
go home. The Royal Humane Society’s 
men, after tAvo hours of fruitless efforts, 
desisted from tlieir attempts to rescue 
the hippopotamus, which left the Avater 
later on and trotted quietly home to 
Mr. Jamhach’S stable, H. D. B. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 

[“ It is just in the south that the mists of the 
north get then full effect on the northern imagina- 
tion.” — St. James's Gazette^ 

Oh, folk on distant journeys bent 
In search of Nature’s rich delights, 

Who seek earth's rarest spots, intent 
To view her fairest sights, 

Come, since your aim is beauty’s quest. 
And spare your pains, and save the 
cost, 

Which, experts say Avho knoAV the best, 
Are useless waste and labour lost. 

He to llie highest Avho aspires 
Humbly his object best attains, 

He who the mountain’s charm admires 
Should vieAV it from the plains ; 

The ocean’s spell he best can prize 
Who inland gives his fancy scope ; 

The sun is brightest in his eyes 
Who in a dismal fog must grope. 

Ah ! then, Avhy squander AA'ealth and time 
In costly Adsits to the sea ? 

Why perilously mountains climb 
In quest of scenery ? 

Nay, beauty’s lover, rather go 
Among surroundings poor and mean, 
And learn fair Italy to knoAV 
In Bermondsey or Bethnal Green. 


“IFS.” 

Happy the child “ who takes after his 
father,” if the child isn’t thirsty, and if 
his father is a teetotaller. 



FACT. 

'The kind of figure which comes nearest to the 
ideal you have formed. 



17, l‘JOl ] 


PrN(’ir, i)U TIIK i.OXDnX (’IIAIMVAU! 



‘•COULDN’T MAKE ’UN SPEAK.” 

Infuriated C, 0, lOth V. B, Mudfhnhlure Fuiihers (who han ordered Biicjhr to sound the *‘Ct'nsp firr’ several itnit'S without effect). 
‘•DoVT TOU lILAli ME, PELtOW? WflT THE DEVIL DON’T YOr SOD^D THE ‘ CkA^K FIRE ' WHEN I T^LL YOU?” 

Ills Bui/ler. “ Ip ye plaze, Zdk, a’ve slowed a quid o’ baca uowx spout t’ould trumpuit, awn I can’t make dn speak!’' 


“ WHAT ’S THE ODDS AS LOXG AS YOC ’RE ‘ JAPPY ’ ! ” i 
In what light do the educated Japanese, the Jap gentlemen 
and ladies, regard such a pcrrormaiiee as the one 'we lul^e 
recently been witnessing at the Criterion Theatre? It seemed 
to bear a striking resemblance to the inspired attempts of very 
small and early masters, joining with their sisters and w'ith 
young friends of about the same age, in treating their nurses 
and, perhaps, even papa and mamma (admission to principal 
places at the price of “ what you like to give, thank ye. Sir ! ”) 
to a dramatic entertainment in the Theatre Royal Day Ahirsery. 
Of course, these modern Jap actors gave iih dramas wliicli might 
be termed “scenes from old Japan” in no w'ay representing 
modern Japanese life. The story was made (piite intelligible 
by their action, and their speaking was as the twittering of 
early birds on a spring morning, only given pianissimo. 

la The Slunjun (not unlike the title of Irish drama The 
8hau(ih}min) the love-making of Jkladame Sad.v Yacco and Mr. 

! Fuhsawa was, especially on the lady's i)art, sw'eetly natural ; 
while the death per “Happy Despatch” and .subsequent, or 
W'as it simultaneous, beheading of Ujitomo (Hr. H.V'iTOUi), and 
of the little Jappy child Hariio^ dtilightfully played by 3ilaster 
Raikichi, quite a mere “ toddle,” brought tears to the eyes of 
those most inclined to laugh at the whole show. As that 
wicked old Sybarite of a 8hogun (which is apparently Japanese 
for “a Great Gun”), with his leering eyes and amorous grin, 
Mr. O. KiVWAEAAEI was really admirable. You didn't w^ant to 
hear what he said ; his manner and action showed to the most 


limited imaginative capacity of what tliat naughty old man was 
thinking. Ought to have been ashamed of himself I 

It must have occui'red to some among tlie tittering and giggling 
audience to ask tlieras(d\es how Sir llFNiiY JuviNO, w’cre he 
playing (say) Coriolanns or Macbeth at the Theatre Itoyal, 
Li Seyiim, in Yokohama, to a fashionable Japanese audience, 
would like it w’cro his linest efforts and most desperately tragic 
fighting ami dying grei^Letl w’itii uncontrollable merriment? 

Yet I Ills is how the audience received all the combats, the 
stranglings, the knivings, and, indeed, all the terribly tragic 
situations on the night w’lien 1 saw' it, and, 1 admit, thought it, 
w'ith an exception liere and there, elementary and childish. 
There W'as very little art used to conceal art. It was, as it 
w'ere, a Japanese Hot tom and his friends playing Pijramus and 
Thisbe before the Court of Theseps, w'itli a charming young 
lady, as Chorus, to stej) in front of curtain, before each act, 
to smilingly explain the plot. 

As an intcrme::zo La Luie Ei’LLER gave us a marvel ious 
exhibition of Drapery Dancing, viewed in all sorts of lights. 
Some of the designs — one of the Rose and another of the Siui- 
flow’er — are exquisite. It Is w'ondoiTiil, but not falryllke; it is 
not a Peri at the Gates of Paradise, no, it is a Loie 
earthly form of entertainment, as difficult to classify as is “ La 
Loie” herself, the moving, materialised spirit of a showwiiieh 
may be described as fascinating and irritating. 

The Japs have departed on tour. May their Shotjini achieve 
its aim and make a hit. 
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IDYLLS OF THE CHIEP. 

IV. 

[Note.— T he reader is rec^iiested to regard the word Chief in this connec- 
tion as a general tenu applicable to the leadei of the Liberal Pai'ty for the 
time being; and the lollowing Idyll as continuing a series originally 
entitled ** Morte d*Sarcourt,*^'\ 

So on an afternoon the knighthood drew 
Mist-like to that great Meeting in the Mall. 

For he, Sir Belchaot Poute-drapeau, the Chief,— 

Chief? Ay, for if to have the style of Chief 
Is to he Chief indeed then he was Cliief, 

Which thing he thought to settle once for all — 

Being vexed of soul because his flower of men 
Had fed, or meant to feed, beyond their strength, 

And, feeding, spoken, or proposed to speak 
Most parlously above the wassail-bowl, 

Oblivious of their fealty to the Cause, 

Oblivious of their own elected lord, 

Oblivious of all else beside the facts, 

And sown divisions, yea, and deadly taint 
Among the weaker vessels — he, the Chief, 

Summoned a solemn conclave, to bo held 
"Without refreshments. So the knighthood came 
All through the solstice-sultry afternoon 
Panting ; and fllled the Order’s ancient haunts 
(Half-alien now, and borrowed free of charge) 

And tasted vain desire of cooling drinks ; 

Factions, a few, but loyal-seeming all. 

And smiling widely, as the Cheshire eat 
Smiles in the picture. Then Sir Pohte-dhapeau 
Clomb to the chair, and heavily sighing spake. 

“Not for myself, 0 knighthood, would I plead, 

Seeing I earo not greatly, no, not I, 

For that white liglit that beats upon a crow 
Sadly debased and shorn of privilege, 

Being hawked about and ever cliaiigiiig heads ; 

But — ^i'or the heathen wanton overmucli, 

Account ing us a beast of many mouths, 

Jiach feeding at its several banquet- board — 

1 would remind this Table Round, so-called, 

How they rejjosed their liands in mine and swore. 

Not lightly, bub with strange and fearful oaths, 

To love one Chief alone, and freeze to him 
Through years of Opposition till he came 
Out on the top and triuinplicd. So ye swore. 

Saying “We will,” and straightly did it not. 

What cause of privy malice wrought this -wrong. 

Being so innocent I may not guess, 

Or, shrewdly guessing, will not seem to guess, 

So ye be minded now to make amends. 

For, O my knights, some faith there needs must bCf 
Wide-armed and tolerant, which being embraced, 

We might contrive to pass our days in peace ; 

And such an one 1 Mill proceed to sketch. 

And, first, ignoring Iiom" the thing began, 

I would pursue this war and make an end ; 

Yet not by military means, O no, 

But civil ; and for those misguided men, 

British, that lifted reckless hands and struck 
At Britain’s throne, 1 M^ould o’erlook their fault, 

And yield, for blo\vs, the kiss of couitesy, 

Leaving to loyalty its own reward, 

That all may so be equal at the last. 

This, not to bandy -woitIs, should be a creed 
Wide-armed and tolerant, with easy range 
For honest difference on paltry points, 

Which for the time escape me ; >et I liold 


That M’e should draw the line at lawless cliques, 

Dining or other. Having said this much, 

I call upon a brace of gallant men 
To move a vote of confidence in me.” 

He ended ; thou those others, worthy knights, 

Spake ; and Sir Harcourt, be that ruled the lists, 

But sold his charger, having had enough, 

And made as if to pass, but, being bored 

In Avalon the Forest, made return 

In that balloon of -which the tale w'as told * ; 

And gladly would have led the jousts again 
But dared not say so, — he, Sir Harcourt, spake 
Softly, with delicate motion of his chins. 

Veiling his lieart ; and all the Order cried, 

(For so the theme of dinners held their thoughts) 

Clash crockery ! and clang glass ! Let the Chief 
reign ! ’ ’ 

Thereat Sir Fife, the same that knew his mind 
And had a w-ay of putting it in words 
Most awkward, and was deemed the primal root 
Of this disturbance, rose and roundly swore 
Loyalty to the death, with leave reserved 
To hold -what damned heresy ho chose. 

Whereon the cheerful Order cried again, 

“Clash crockery! and clang glass! Let the Chief 
reign! ” 

Bub he, Sir Retd de Cardiff, m'Iio alone 
Of all the greater knighthood had his tongue 
Elsewhere thau in his check, stood forth and said, 

“ A boon, my liege lord ! Let me hear again 
What arc those comfortable vords of grace 
Proffered to rebels taken in the toils 
With blood of loyal British on their hands ! ” 

So ho, and sat at j)ause, -waiting reply. 

And in the pause Sir Gris dtt Jku de Paume 
Chipped hastily in, and said, “ Let details be I 
This is no place for aught bub platitude 
Clothed in loose verbiage, cryptic, vaporous, 

Committing nobody, mo least of all. 

Who ill this frequence am resolved to swear 
Loyalty to the death, but, once outside, 

Reserve with bold Sir Fife my manhood’s claim 
To hold -what damncil heresy 1 choose ! ” 

Then on Sir Reid llie knighthood looked askance 
As on a dreadful child that fain \vould know 
More than he should; and crossed themselves, and 
cried, 

“ Clash ci*ockcry ! and clang glass ! Let the Chief 
reign ! ” 

But viieii Sir Belc:haimp Porte-drapeau, that shone 
Like to a sepulchre new-M'ashed without. 

Had made acknoM’lcdgiiient of favours done, 

Dropping no hint of lianquols yot to be, 

But loudly praising liberty of speech, 

So it be always barren of results, — 

Thereafter, ovei*M'oi*ii -with ecstasy, 

The knighthood parted, each to his o-svn place, 

Save such as M’ent and told it to the Press. 

And, last, Sir Laboitchere de BoojM-le-Vrai 
Low-muttering in his beard remarked, “What rot ! ’’ 
And I that called mj’self their King of Fools ! 

And uoM', behold ! I am a beaten man ! ” O. S. 

*JPuncA,J)ee.2Wi, 1898 . 


Lo(jical Puzzle for Vegetarians.— If “all flesh is grass,' 
then “ all grass is flesh “ ; and this being so what food is ther< 
for pure and simple vegetarians vowed to vegetate ? 
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OCBLUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE 
CURRUNT. 

[A Mr. O’Donoghve, of San Francisco, is seeking, it is said, to induce 
wealthy Irishmen to support a scheme for transplanting the population 
of Ireland to four islands in the Faciho Ocean.] 

Come, live in the greenness of constant prosperity 
On an emerald isle that is over the sea, 

Where there 's never a symptom of -wrath or asperity, 

And nothing hut happiness ever can be. 

We shall govern ourselves with the lightest frivolity, 

Ne’er an eviction shall trouble the land, 

Landlord and tenant beneath a ne-w polity 
Bach being equally childlike and bland. 

No one shall wield any galling authority, 

Pigs and potatoes shall flourish and grow; 

Bulls shall exist by the right of priority, 

Everyone bossing his own little show. 

There may we grumble, if grumbling amuses us, 

Far from the world where no ill was redressed, 

Ignorant whether the tyrant abuses us — 

Come to the South, be paciflc, and rest. 

OCCASIONAL OPERATIC NOTES. 

Thursday, July 11. — On no account, even at a banker’s — (well, 
that ’s as may be), — ^would Mr. Punch's RoyaVOpera Commissioner 
miss hearing and seeing his very dear old friend Les JBugtienols. 
To-night his old friend shows him a new face, namely, that of 
M. Jerome appearing as Raoul de Nangis, or as near Raotil de 
Nangis as possible. And M. Jerome was distinctly good ; not 
great, not entrancing, no ; not making us wonder that the sweet 
singing, merry, yet stately equestrian, Queen Susan Adams of 
NavaiTe, did not fall in love with him on the spot and cut out her 
first lady-in-waiting Valentine, powerfully played by Miss 
Lucibnnr Breval, but a very capable and agile Raaul for all that. 
M. PLANgoN realises the grand seigneur, as the Comte de 8t, 
Bm, singing perfectly and acting as he always does, artisti- 
cally. Whatever character M, PLANgoN for the moment repre- 
sents, that for the moment he is. M. Beclery tres distingud as 
the high-minded Comte de Nevers. M. JoURNET is not the 
rough-and-ready Huguenot soldier Marcel, his “ Piff Paff ” song 
having in it less of the musket than the pop-gun, rather missed 
fire. After the great duet, between Marcel and Valentine in 
the third act, c’cst Mademoiselle Lucibnne Bb^al qu'il nous 
faut when we applaud with all hands, but an encore could not 
be taken. Mile. Maubourg as Urhain, the page, delightful, 
both in singing and acting, though her “No, No, No I” was 
not so effective as to make it at once apparent that she is 
“thoroughly in the ‘No.’” i 

’Tis a wonderful Opera ! What chances for singer and 
actor ! What triumphs for stage-manager and for scenic 
artists I Yet the chorus that should be throughout so spirited 
is but half-hearted, and its shyness was apparent when as 
Huguenot soldiers they tried to back up their ofScer in his 
solos, they themselves having, contrary to all military discipline, 
taken the initiative by commencing the Rataplan chorus. What 
tact is demanded of any stage-manager to render such a situation 
anything like possible! Les Ruguenot requires new stage 
management, fearlessly ignoring conventionality. 

Dare a conductor, who should be equally musician and 
dramatist, with a thorough knowledge of the most advanced 
requirements, re-write some of the old “ tum-ti-tum ” accompani- 
ments ? Would not Meyerbeer himself have done so in 1901 ? 
Not a doubt of it. If, for modern audiences, to edit and adapt 
Shaespeabe is permissible, why not do the same with Meyer- 
beer ? And so with the old stage operatic traditions. Look at 
that absurd “banquet” in the first scene, when some 
hundred splendidly attired guests drink aerated nothing out of 


shining goblets, apparently quite charmed at having been 
invited, the whole lot of them, to a tasty “ spread,” consisting 
of one centre-dish containing a couple of apples, a pair of 
oranges, grapes, I think, and, possibly, nuts, lavishly provided 
for them by the generous giver of the feast, the gay and festive | 
Comte de Nevers, The polite guests did not touch that single 
dish of fruit. They knew those apples and oranges. A little 
child sitting behind me in the stalls watched this scene with 
the greatest possible interest. “Why,” she asked her mamma, 
“does no one take any of the apples?” Her mamma could 
only say “ Hush ! ’ ’ And how delighted was the little girl when , 
at the close of the act, Raoul de Nangis had a handkerchief 
bound over his eyes. “ Oh, mamma 1 ” she exclaimed joyously, 
“wow they’re going to play Blind Man’s Buff ! ” Poor little 
girl ! how disappointed she was when the curtain descended, 
and all chance of seeing a really good parlour game of “ Blind 
Man’s Buff ” was lost for ever. 

The season terminates on Monday, July 29, and for Wednes- 
day, July 17, a new opera, Le Roi d'Ys, by Edouard Lalo, is 
announced. What will be the next novelty? La Reine de 
Wherefores, as a companion Opera ? 


ODE BOOKING-OFFICE. | 

The Millionaire Mystery (Ohatto & Windus) belongs to the 
class of story-telling that in theatrical illustration was kno-wa 
as “penny plain, tuppence coloured.” To do Mr. Fergus 
Hume justice, his book should, in recognition of the wealth and 
elaboration of its detail, rank on the higher pecuniary scale 
Never before was there such concatenation of circumstance, 
the unexpected ever leading to the improbable. If there is in 
any locality a desire to make the flesh creep, probably not an 
unpleasant process in sultry weather, The Millionaire Mystery 
is the very thing. 

Sister Theresa, by George Moore (T. Fisher Unwin), is a 
sequel to the same author’s Rvelyn Innes, To understand Sister 
Theresa it is essential to re-read certain portions of the earlier 
work, published in 1898. It is safe to affirm that neither story was 
intended by the author to be read virginibus puerisque. More- 
over, virgines et pueri of healthy literaiy tastes would, it is the 
Baron’s deliberate opinion, be weary of the first book after 
a few chapters, and therefore would never think of attempt- 
ing the second novel ; while, if they began with this recently 
published sequel, it would be unintelligible to them . Primarily, 
Wagner and his 'music seem to be responsible for much that 
was wrong in the life of Evelyn Innes who became Sister Theresa. 
The story, powerfully told, in clear and graceful style, is 
saddening in its realism, dealing as it does with the wanderings of 
a restlessly yearning soul in perpetual conflict with its material 
body. Not a very novel theme ; and whether the ultimate victory i 
is with grace or with nature the author leaves undecided ; I 
and the heroine’s career seems so uncertain, that the reader 
almost expects to see the notice, “to be continued in my 
next ” on the last page of Sister Theresa. At all events Sister 
Theresa is not dead yet, and perhaps there is Moore hereafter 
on the same subject. Mr. George Moore, after the manner of 
the Zolaesque school, has no scruples as to “dotting his ‘ i’s ; 
indeed, the Baron is of opinion that, with hardly an exception,these 
dots are simply blots. Could not the story have been rendered 
attractive to all, and profltable to many, without these blots of 
dots ? As it is, the undoubtedly clever work of a clever man 
can only be recommended to the elect few who will thoroughly 
appreciate the artistic merit of this author’s latest work. 

Mr. Raphael Tuck has sent for the Baron’s inspection and, 
he hopes, approval, an assortment of post-cards with photographs 
of various places of holiday resort and of picturesque types pecu- 
liar to some of them. Good, so far. But picture occupies so 
much of the card that little space is left for sending a 
friendly message and signing each. Now, when Mr. Raphael 
tuck it into his head to produce these cards he evidently forgot 
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that the sender would probably wish, like the inveterate after- 
dinner speech-maker, “just to say a few words.” What the 
use of anyone sending a portrait of a “ Deep Sea Fisherman” to 
his, or her, intended, unless some explanatory lines can be added ? 
And without “lines ” the fisherman at any time is useless ? Of 
course, if the portrait of the Fisherman conveys some very deep 
meaning, then we mustn’t judge by the surface, but must sup- 
pose the photo to mysteriously convey some “fishing interro- 
gatory” or “a message from the sea.” As picture cards and 
as advertisements of attractions, excellent ; but as a means of 
communication, for which the ordinary unillustrated post-card 
sufficeth, these cards leave a want unsupplied. 

The Baron i)e B.-W. 


FOR A CONSIDERATION. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— No doubt, until June next, the columns of 
your contemporaries will be deluged with suggestions as to the 
route of the Coronaion Procession. Permit me to make a pro- 
posal in the same direction ? 

Why should not the route be as follows ? Start from Bucking- 
ham Palace and do the suburbs thoroughly. Up to Chiswick by 
Kensington, Hammersmith, and Upham Park Road. Then have 
detachments sent to Streatham, Tooting, Peckham Rye, Lewis- 
ham, and Barnes. I say detachments, because the main portion 
would be required for parading Lesser London and the City. 
With a little organisation all the principal streets could be 
visited. Even the provinces might share, to a certain extent, 
in the demonstration. The heralds, acting on precedent, might 
make a visitation to a few of our watering-places. 

If my plan is adopted — as it should be — thousands and thou- 
sands will be able to take part in an event of unique historical 
importance, after, of course, showing their solvency by paying 
for their places in advance. Yours sincerely, 

An Anti-banger op Saxpences. 


LAST NIGHTS AT THE LYCEUM. 

Personally, I should be content were Sir Henry Irving to 
limit himself to a single piece at any one performance. Of 
course, when Shakspeare provides the entertainment there 
can seldom be two pieces in the bill ; but when Conan Doyle’s 
Waterloo is given, the impersonation of Corporal Gregory Brew- 
ster takes as much out of the audience as it does out of the 
actor, and most willingly would we quit the theatre immediately 
after the fall of the curtain on the Corporal’s death, grateful 
for having seen it and absolutely certain that no other piece 
could give us so much of the very essence of the great actor’s 
histrionic genius, rather than witness him exhausting himself 
on the character of Mathias in The Bells, a play that could well 
have the programme to itself. By the way, the “ melodrame ” 
music for this, except when it is purely Alsatian in character, 
might with advantage be rewritten. 

But what Sir Henry might give as a foil to The Bells, or to | 
Waterloo, would be the slight piece entitled Jingle, of which I 
remember nothing whatever except the principal character! 
figuring in a dramatised episode from Pickwick. Possibly it 
would have to be re-written : a new version might, perhaps, 
give us Jingle at Dingly Dell ; Jingle eloping with Miss Wardle; 
a cinematographic view of the postchaise chase bringing down 
the curtain; and, for the second act, we should have the 
touching meeting of Mr. Pickwick with Jingle in the Poor 
Debtors’ side of the Fleet, ending with his embarcation for 
a new life in a new world. There would be much to raise a 
smile : but the finish would leave us smiling through tears. 
However, this is but a suggestion, that, adopted practically, 
might relieve the actor who is inclined to over-tax his powers, 
and, which might prove a very considerable attraction. 

Now “ The Dook has something to say ” as to Waterloo and 
its present cast, which, though efficient, is not quite up to the 
original. However wonderful be the “ make-up ” of any actor, 
yet “mannerism,” like murder, “will out,” and within a few 



“Why was Bill Jones made Captain? *E’s done nothin’, ’e 
ain't.” 

“ Nothin’ 1 Oh, ain’t ’e 1 ! Wy, at the Hoval *e threw up 

THE BALL FROM FOUR BOUND’EY WOT GEAOE ’IT ! ” 


minutes of the best disguised actor’s appearance on the scene, 
his individuality is sure to reveal his identity. I am beginning 
to reconsider this dictum : for it occurs to me, after seeing this 
piece at the Lyceum, that there are two young actors on the 
London stage who can perfectly conceal their identity ; and of 
these two Mr. Laurence Irving is one ; while as to the other 
young actor, I leave experienced playgoers to guess, merely 
saying that he is not, and never has been, connected in any 
way with the Lyceum. 

All who have seen Mr. Laurence Irving in the play of Robes- 
pierre, for example, will testify to the perfection of his make-up 
as Colonel James Midxointer, which was so excellent (though to 
his reading of the part 1 take exception) that, unlike the amateur ^ 
in The Pantomime Rehearsal, I did not “know it ims LAURENCE 
Irving,” nor did I make the discovery until consulting the bill I 
after leaving the theatre. Had his rendering of this small 
part struck me as something exceptional, naturally 1 should 
at the time have referred to the bill to see if the name of the 
actor were familiar to me. 

For Friday, July 19, The Merchant is announced, and on 
Saturday, July 20, Coriolanus is given on the last night of the 
season, after which, and before starting for work again, let us 
hope Sir Henry will give himself a thoroughly lazy, lounging, 
invigorating,recuperatingvacation; and if he doesn’t, “a word 
will have to be said on that subject by The Dock.” 
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THE MACHINE, SOME MORTALS, 
AND A BAT AND BALL. 

There is no need to say macli about the 
Bowler. Like all latter-day trundlors he 
was a person of next-to-no-importanee, 
with a strong fellow-feeling for Skating 
Competitions and the Hay Crop and all 
other unfoi’tunatos whose success or 
failure depends on the whim of the 
weather. Also, he was a cricket I'eformer 
of the deepest dye. He was fond of 
arguing that the game ought to be played 
in winter instead of in summer : we might 
get decent wickets then, he said. Or else 
why not use a smaller ball? But his 
ideas, like his deliveries, -wore treated 
with scanty respect by a sceptical public. 
The Batsman deserves more notice, lie 
belonged to a well-known cricketing 
family, easily distinguished by the fact 
that its members never figure in the list 
of averages. His own initials were B. R., 
and he was a son of M.’s and a brother of 
S. M. and B. and T., as well as of A. N., 
who is, of course, the most famous of all 
the OTHERS. His cousin, Anon, the most 
prolific of the minor poets, was stretched 
behind the net on what he called the 
grassy sward, armed with a pencil and 
note-book. There were also present the 
Bat and the Ball. 

The wueket was a good old-fashioned 
one. In other words, as B. R. remarked 
with some heat, it reduced first-class 
cricket to an utter farce. But the Bowler, 
for once in his life, was enjoying himself. 
As hot and happy and sticky as a child at 
a Sunday-school treat, he was giving B. R, 
a very bad quarter of an hour. In the 
language of the sporting newspapers he 
was making the ball talk, and Anon, w'ho 
had never yet seen this feat accomplished, 
except in print, composed himself to 
listen with both ears, ucntre-d-tcn’c. 

“What's this new game called?” 
asked the Bat, •who was also in a conver- 
sational mood. 

“Called I” repeated the Ball, scorn- 
fully. “I forget. Sort of name that 
recalls the delicious hair-oils of thirty 
years ago, combined with the patent 
compressed soups of to-day. But it 's the 
new society game; I know that much. 
Begins with Vi — ^that 's the soup, and ends 
with oro,— that's the olives, hair-oil, 

I mean. But it's, — ^no, it isn’t Vioro, 
There 's somethin'— can't remember what 
it is — ^joinin' the two (got you that time, 
old chap) halves.” 

“Yes,” murmured the Bat, as he] 
knocked in the middle stump, “there 
would be a joint, wouldn't there, after 
the soup ? Ah'm. Perhaps there 's a G 
missing. You're always droppin' them 
about. Iknow. It must be Pigoro— is that 
it? "Well, it certainly does mate one's 
hair curl. But how's it played?” he 
continued, settling himself in the block. 
“ It 's a sort of cricket, ain't it ? '' 


“Cricket! It's about as much like 
cricket as — as that is,” exclaimed the 
Ball, as B. R. put his pad in front of a 
cunning off-break. “ Why, they use lawn- 
tennis balls instead of me.” 

“ That won’t make much difference hero 
I wish you wouldn't kick,” said the Bat, 
all in one breath. “That ain’t cricket 
anyhow. You needn’t get savage. You’ve 
hurt my man.” Then there was an 
interval, while the Bowler tried to look as 
if he were sorry, and B. R. made forcible 
remarks (which he ought to have sup- 
pressed), about his thumb and the wicket. 
And it certainly was bleeding — the thumb, 
bien entendu, not the wicket. 

“ Well, go on, old stick-in-the-mud,” the 
Bat resumed, when the Man had at length 
exhausted his vocabulary. “ Tell us how 
they bowl.” 

“ With lawn-tennis rackets I ” 

“ Bosh I How do they field, then ? ” 

“ With rackets.” 

“ And catch?” 

“ With rackets— rotten badly.” 

“Ah,” said the Bat, in a relieved tone 
of voice, “then they’re not out-and-out 
Radicals. Not going to change every- 
thing all at once. That means there 's a 
chance for me. At least — they're not 
going to cut me down, or stick up another 
wicket, are they? ” 

“Worse than that,” — said the Ball. 
“By Jove, I shot then, didn't I? I’d 
quite forgotten what it felt like. They ' re 
goin’ to bat with;; — ” 

“Not with rackets ? ” 

The Ball nodded : his heart was too full 
for words. 

“Oh, what rot!” screamed the Bat. 
At least that was what he meant to say. 
What he did say— well, this is Anon’s 
account of the matter. The Bat, he says, 
was obviously a highly respectable Bat, 
rated A1 at Lord's, and carefully trained 
not to interfere with balls which the pads 
could play as well or better than himself. 
In fact, he had got beyond the mere A, B, C, 
of cricket, and was learning 'to mind his 
P's and Q’s in first-class company. But 
when he got excited he could not pro- 
nounce his R's. As Anon remarked in his 
humorous way, they always stumped him. 
So that what he actually did say in his 
frenzy was not, “ What rot,” but “ What 
toot.” 

Now it happened that the young female 
who goes by the name of Echo, was, after 
her usual custom, slumbering lazily in 
front of the Pavilion. You know her 
trick of catching up your last word in a 
scornful sort of way, giving it a perverse 
twist, and rushing off at a tangent, with- 
out paying any attention to the main 
argument. This trait of hers would, of 
itself, he enough to prove her sex, even if 
the most famous of Anon's predecessors 
had not settled the question for all time 
by the immortal line, “ Echo Jemininum 
name. ' ' It is true that the -writer adduces 


no evidence in support of his proposition. 
But, argues Anon, that only proves, not 
that his gender-rule is at fault, but that 
he was either a married man, or else had 
sisters. And as Anon is the one himself, 
and possesses several of the others, he is 
probably correct. 

But to resume. When the Bat cried, 
“ What rot ! ” he called so loudly that he 
woke the nymph of the Pavilion. And 
after that the conversation took the 
following turn. 

Echo, “ What what ? ” 

Ball. “Don’t take any notice of her. 
She can’t catch on to what 1 say. I 'm 
too fast for her.” 

Bat. “All right. Did you hear what 
my man said when you hit him on the 
wrist? ” 

Echo. “ Whist ! ” 

Ball. “Got your middle stump again, 
old cock. You were frightfully crooked.” 

Bat. “Well, it's B. R.’s fault. He 
ought to hold me straighter.” 

Echo. “TTaiter/” 

Ball. “ Jove, 1 bumped a bit then. 
Beastly wicket.” 

Bat. “ Yes, I don’t half like it : it 's too 
risky.” 

Echo. “ Whiskey.^ ^ 

Ball. “She's pullin' your leg, old 
chap.” 

Bat. “If I could only pull hers! 

Wouldn’t it be rare ” 

Echo. Beware! ** 

Bat. “ Simply ripping ! ” 

Echo. “ Whipping ! ” 

Ball, “ You couldn't.” 

Bat. “ Could if I tried.” 

Echo. “ IFide.” 

Ball. “ I 'm blowed if it— oh, I forgot.” 
Bat. “ 1 say, that was a good smack. 
How many could I have run ? ” 

Echo. ^^One.” 

Ball. “Oh, confound the girl! Here, 
let me have a shot at her. He 's tossing 
me up slower now. Are you there, Echo ? ' ' 
Echo. “Ecco.” 

Ball. “You are ” 

Echo. “ You are ” 

Ball. “A fool.” 

Echo. “A/ooi.” 

Ball. “ No, hang it, I must put it the 
other way round. I mean I am a fool, you 
fool.” 

Echo, “ Foolf you fool.** 

Whether the Ball would have succeeded 
in finding out Echo’s weak spot, is, in 
Anon's opinion, rather doubtful. But at 
this moment the Mortals took up the run- 
ning. “By George, B. R.” said the 
Bowler, as he put the Ball into his bag, 
“ didn’t I make him talk ? ” 

“yon/” answered the Batsman. “It 
was the wicket. Besides, halls don’t 
talk.” 

“ This one does, my dear cousin,” said 
Anon. “I heard it.” 

“Heard it ! Bosh ! You beastly poets 
are always thinking you hear things. 
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*Spose you '11 say next that my bat talks, 

or my pads, or — or 

“ Or the mowing-machine ? ” suggested 
Anon, who had some unpublished verses 
on the subject in his pocket. “ But it does. 
Can’t you hear what it ’s saying ? Well, 

I can. I ’ll just scribble it down while 
you fellows are changing. Oh, it’s no 
bother.” And when the two cricketers 
returned, bored but submissive, the poet 
and his vcrselets were ready for them, as 
fresh (apparently) as a basket of new-laid 
eggs, and without a hint of the Rhyming 
Dictionary or a trace of the midnight oil 
about them. 

“Sure you fellows don’t mind?” he 
began. “Well, then, I’ve called it Ex 
Machinat and it begins like this ; ‘ Back- 
wards and forwards.* B* the bye, I 
ought to tell you the first and last verses 
are in italics. It ’s more usual, you know. 
Ahem ! 

EX MACHINA. 

£acs:wards and forwards, and foinuards 
and back, 

Marking the length of its double green 
track, 

Making the cHcket-^round level and green, 
This is the song of the Mowing-Machine, 

Hark to me, cricketers, hark to my whirr, 
Hark to my mellow machinery’s purr, 

Hark to my murmuring all the long day ; 

I have my work to do, you have your 
play. 

Work at your playing, then,— like a 
machine, 

Regular, little by little, and keen ; 

Nerves made of iron and sinews of steel, 
Shoulder to shoulder, and wheel within 
wheel. 

Shoulder to shoulder, you’ll get at the 
heart of it. 

Wheel within wheel is the whole and the | 
part of it. 

Play with one mind and one end and one 
aim. 

Playing together and playing the game. 

Play it with judgment and play it wdth 
skill, 

Play with good temper but play with a 
will. 

Play it with courtesy, play it with pluck. 
Play it with something that ’s better than 
luck. 

If you ’d be honest, steal nothing but 
runs. 

If you want wins, then take care of the 
“ ones,” 

Don’t count your centuries ere they are 
hatched. 

Don’t drop your catches until they are 
catched. 

Play the game, aiming to make a good 
fight of it. 

Play— never mind if you ’re beaten in spite 
of it; 



Keen in the contest and straight in the you know. And yet, somehow — I wonder 
strife, — if he did hear all that rot. What d’you 

That is the motto for cricket and life. think ? ” G. P. C. 


Nearer and clearer the stir and the whirr 
of it. 

Further and fainter the thrum and the hum 
of it, 

Backwards and forwards, now white and 
now green. 

That is the song of the Mowing-Machine, 

“Not half-bad,” said the Batsman, as 
the Poet paused for breath and applause. 
“Oh, ripping,” added the Bowler ; “but 
I ’m afraid I must be off. you coming my 
way, B. R.?” 

“ Clever little devil, that cousin of 
yours,” he wont on, as soon as they were 
out of earshot. “ I couldn’t have done 
it, at least not in record time like that.” 

“ Oh, well, I don’t know. Yes, I dare- 
say,” returned the Batsman, with cousinly 
disparagement. “Pity he’s such an ass 
though. He ’s an absolute crock at games, 


“ OUR DEAR OLD HOLMES.” 

“ Is it really true that you rescued the 
great S. H. ? ” 

“ Certainly I did. As the celebrated 
detective descended with the utmost ex- 
pedition from the mountain, I caught him 
before he was smashed in the valley.” 

‘ ‘ Really ! Most astounding ! ’ ’ 

“ I caught him in a balloon.” 

‘ ‘ Wonderful ! What was it made of ? ” 

‘ * It was made of paper. ’ ’ 

“Was it inflated with gas ? ” 

“ No. It was fed by a magazine. * ’ 

“Of powder?” 

“ Ah, now you are asking too much.” 

* * Then is even the name of the maga- 
zine a secret? ” 

“Certainly — a journalistic secret.” 

And the Interviewer disappeared sing- 
ing the old-time song “ In the * Strand,^ ” 
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•‘FOR THEIR HEARTHS AND HOMES!” 

An Appeal. 

In the nmaber dated Novembers, 1899, Mr. Punch aroused 
the sympathy of all with a cartoon by Sir John Tbnnibl 
entitled “ Britannia Oonsolatrix.’* A crowd in the background 
cheered the troops departing for the war (1899! !), and “the 
girls they left behind them were their wives and children, to 
whom Britannia said, “ I will take care of you I Your man has 
gone to his duty— -and I will do mine.*' Once again Mr. Punch 
comes forward and craves your support. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Fathers and Mothers, for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association, the Holbom and Finsbury Fund, under the 
presidency of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. In this cause, 
the great cause of charity, we, whatever may be our political 
opinions regarding the war, all must be, and, for the matter of 
that, are, united. From prospectus recently issued, it appears — 

“ The wife of a Private receives a total of 9s. lid. a week~of 
this 7s. 7d. is separation allowance from Government, 2s, 4d. 
allotment from her husband. She also receives Is. 2d. a week 
for each child from Government. 

* * The Association supplements this aid by small weekly grants. 
In the Division of Holbom and Finsbury these vary from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. for each woman. 

“ In cases where employers make weekly grants, the Associa- 
tion gives no help. 

“The question of the moment is — whether these soldiers* 
families wre now to he left without this supplementary aid, or 
whether the generosity of those in the Holhorn and Finsbury 
Boroughs will enable the Association to continue their aid to 
the wives [of those men who, month after month, are so nobly 
doing their duty. 


“ There have been altogether 566 families in the district. Of 
these some, owing to the death of the husband, have become 
entitled to pensions ; some men have returned and resumed 
their previous employment, while others, pending tlieir dis- 
charge, have been provided for from other sources. There are 
still, however, 250 families to be aided, at a cost of about £50 
per week. The number gradually diminishes as the events just 
mentioned occur, but it is estimated that funds will be required 
to carry on the work for many, many months to come ; further, 
the recent despatch of fresh Militia battalions to the front has 
added to the number of families. 

“ It is proposed to make arrangements whereby the smallest 
weekly sums can be collected, enabling all to give to this Fund. 

“ All money received will be spent entirely on the families in 
Holbom and Finsbury.** 

To this Mr. Punch need add nothing, except what he trusts 
his many friends will join him in, namely, a substantial contribu- 
tion, which can be addressed to The Punch Office, care of Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnbw & Co., 10, Bouverie Street, E.O., for the 
“ Soldiers’ and Sailors* Families (Holbom and Finsbury) Fund.” 

Mr. Punch receives many uninvited “ contributions ” which 
from time to time he is compelled to reject, but such contribu- 
tions as he now invites, being intended for the above-men- 
tioned Fund, no matter what their value, will be immediately 
and gratefully accepted, with heartiest thanks in behalf of 
this truly “Home Charity.” Friendly amateurs, too, send 
him drawings which he is unable to use, but in this case, 
every cheque duly drawn and signed, by amateur or pro- 
fessional, no matter how many figures there may be in it, will 
be sure of acceptance, and will be handed over for artistic 
“reproduction” in the shape of substantial benefit to the 
families of our Soldiers and Sailors. Punch. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby M P. 

House of Lords, Mondaij, Juhj 8. — 
Extremely painful scene in the House 
to-night. At half-past seven Lord Chax- 
GELLORi rising from ‘Woolsack, regarding 



Canny Ivilmaniook. 
(Colonel D-nn j ,) 


with awful countenance the bench of 
Bishops, remarked, “ I have a strong con- 
viction that we have been out of order 
since half-past five.” 

Now it was about that hour, be the same 
more or less, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury interposed on Motion relating 
to King’s Declaration on Accession. 
Subject came before House on stage of 
consideration of Report of Select Com- 
mittee. Calling on the Order, Lord 
Chancellor observed that all that might 
be done at present juncture was to lay 
Report on the Table, whereupon notice of 
action might be given. Hopped back to 
Woolsack ; resumed his seat ; folded his 
gown across his stately body with assur- 
ance that the thing was settled. 

Up gat the Primate, and positively 
moved that Report be referred back to 
Committee ! A hush of fearsome expecta- 
tion fell over Assembly. What would 
happen ? Would the floor open, creating 
a vacancy in the See of Canterbury? 
Instinctively felt that the Mareiss was 
the only man who might ride on the 
brooding whirlwdnd. Mareiss not one to 
shirk his duty, especially when it involves 
privilege of having a go at a Bishop. 

The Primate complained that the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the delicate 
matter did not contain a single Bishop. 
Let a certain number be added to the 
Committee, and the Report referred back. 


In tones of mingled scorn and indigna- 
tion the Markers protested lie had never 
heard of such a thing a.s referring back a 
Report to a Committee 'without indicating 
pai-ticulars on "vsiiieh it was desired to 
amend it. The only suggestion offered by 
the most reverend prelate was that to the 
Committee should bo added “a large 
infusion of Bishops.” 

Most eloquent word “ infusion ” in the 
Markiss’s mouth. Analogy bet'ween 
Bishops and tea -leaves unmistakable. 
Speaking again later, when revolt seemed 
coming to a head, ho changed the metaphor, 
alluding with increased scorn to a pro- 
posal to “ dilute the Committee 'wnth two 
Bishops.” This tamed even the truculent 
Temple ; broke do'wn the white walls of 
resistance, four-deep, set up above gang- 
way to right of Woolsack. No one could 
say w'hither the fancy of the Mareiss 
would lead him next. There were possilile 
similitudes oven 'worse than tea-leaves 
and tepid water. Primate made haste to 
capitulate, humbly asking leave to with- 
draw his motion. 

It was then the Lord Chancellor rose 
in his might and rounded off a pleasant 
evening by asserting that, led astray from 
the Episcopal Bench, the House had for 
two hours been in a disorderly state. 

Business done , — Second Reading of Edu- 
cation Bill moved in the Commons. 

House of Commcnis, Tuesday night , — 
“Sir,” said the SQUIRE OF Malwood, 
looking more than ever like Jove, “this 
insolent injustice must be repelled.” 

As he thundered forth the words he, 
swinging round on heel to face the 
cheering Opiiosition, flung forth his right 
arm as if discharging a thunderbolt. 
What 'v^'as the matter? Looking on and 
listening, the stranger in the Gallery, un- 
familiar wuth the Squire’s occasional 
manner, would be inclined to answer 
with Mrs, Malaprop in The Rivals, “ Why, 



»> 


murder’s the matter. Slaughter’s the 
matter. Killing ’s the matter.” 

It wasn’t any one of the three. 
John O'Gorst was the matter. On mov- 
ing Second Reading of Education Bill 
last night, he spoke disrospcetfiilly of 
School Boards. Having gone so far, ho 
naturally felt he might fling to the winds 
last vestige of respectability ; accordingly 
assumed a sprightly air ; told the House, 
some interesting stories. 



North Birmingham. 
(3ktr. M-ddl-m-ie.) 


It seems that, like Haroun-al-Raschid, , 
the Vice-President of the Council, dis- 
guising himself and painting his well- 
known bicycle a less obtrusive colour, 
made the round of the night schools with' 
intent to see for himself how things were 
working. In one he found the youthful 
aspirants after knowledge tripping it on 
the light fantastic toe. “Physical exer- 
cise, ’ ’ it was discreetly called in the School 
Report. The Vice-President was able to 
testify that it was nothing other than the 
giddy waltz, the shameless schottischc. 

Whether, in order the better to main- 
tain his anonymity, the Vice-President of 
the Council took a turn himself was not 
stated. Bryce, alluding to the adven- 
ture, hinted belief that the right lion. 
Gentleman was exuite equal to the indis- 
cretion. It is only fair to suppose he 
drew the line at the waltz. But it is a 
pretty conceit that flashes on the mind — 
John O’Gorst, mated with a maiden from 
Bethnal Green, going hands across and 
up the middle, after the manner of 
Mr. Fezziwig in John Leech’s immortal 
picture of the ball, in “A Christmas 
Carol.” 

To-night, whilst SQUIRE OF Malwood 
thundered at him across the Table and 
Prince Arthur gallantly defended him, 
John o’Gorst, with elbow supported in 
palm of left hand, toyed with his beard, 


Danger ’ Weir ! 
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and, -with far-away look appropriate to 
subject, reflected on the power and 
majesty of the Committee of Council, on 
the grip, gentle, firm, and comprehensive, 
held on the Education Question by “ my 
noble friend the President/' 

Business done, — ^Education Bill read a 
second time by 333 votes' against 215. 

Thursday night. — There is something 
really distressing about Mr. Ooghill's 
conscience. Its occasionally sudden 
prompting enriches the Commons with 
painfully close realisation of the hovering 
habit of Banquo*s ghost. To-day, as in 
MachetWs castle at Inverness, things are 
going on quietly ; no one thinking either 
of Banquo or Mr. CoGHUli^ suddenly, 
according to stage direction, “enter the 
ghost of Banquo and sits in Macbetli’s 
place.” 

Came about this way. Lambebt asked 
when Agricultural Rating Bill will be 
brought on. “ Next week,” Pbince 
Abthdb answered, and resumed his seat, 
thinking the incident closed. Prom be- 
low gangway on Ministerial side was 
heard a voice curiously like Banquo's be- 
fore he became a ghost. 

“ Will the right honourable gentleman,” 
it said, “wait until the war in South 
Africa comes to an end before he proposes 
to renew the Act ? ’ ’ 

Storm of cheering rose from Opposition 
I benches ; here was a man on Ministerial 
side saying what they long had thought I 
Prince Arthur looking round beheld, not 
BanquOf but Mr. CoGHiLL regarding him 
with stemly-set face. Por moment the 
illusion was complete. The Prince’s 
white lips, slowly moving, murmured, 

Thou const not say I did it ; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” 

Perceiving his mistake (the Member for 
Stoke's hair is not red), recognising that 
it was “ only CoGHiii,” Prince Arthur 
recovered his self-possession. But these 
things are disconcerting, especially in 
hot weather. Worst of it is, never know 
when similar thing may not happen. It ’s 
always in quiet moments, on unexpected 
topics, when no one is thinking of him, 
that CJOQHILL jumps up and puts incon- 
venient questions of this kind. 

Business done, — Report stage of Budget 
Bill. 

Souse of Lords, Friday. — ^Listening to 
Llandaff discoursing on the King's 
Declaration, observing James of Here- 
FOBJ) seated on the Ministerial bench just 
below him, memory carries the Member 
FOR Sark back over a period of thirty-five 
years when he first knew Henry Matthews 
and Henry James. It was in an ancient 
assize town on the Oxford Circuit known 
to Shaespeare. They were then in the 
very prime of life and power, hardy 
stuff-gownsmen. Their style with judge 
and jury varied. Both were brilliant, 
though possibly neither, constitutionally 


modest, dreamt of this evening when they 
would be sitting in the House of Lords, 
one having having been Home Secretary 
and Cabinet Minister, the other enjoying 
the perhaps unique distinction of having 
refused alike the Speakership of the 
House of Commons and the Lord High 
Chancellorship. 

As a debater Henry Matthews was, | 
strange to say, by no means a success 
in the Commons. His speech on the 
King’s Declaration was one of the finest 
pieces of oratory Sark has lately heard 
in the Lords. In style and manner of 
delivery it recalled Rathmore, and praise 
can no higher go. Like the ever-lamented 
David Plunkbt of the House of Commons, 
Lord Llandaff very rarely speaks since 
his translation. Which, seeing what is 
suffered in the ordinary way in the House 
of Lords, approaches inhumanity. 

Business done. — ^Fifteenth allotted day 
for Committee of Supply in the House of 
Commons. Only eight more possible, and 
still over a hundred votes out of 144 to 
be dealt with. 


DIOGENES. 

In 1901. 

I DREAMED ; and in my trance beheld 
A gentleman infirm and eld, 

Yet with a step heroic. 

And by the glimmering lanthorn he 
Upheld, I made him out to be 
Diogenes, the stoic. 

“Ah, sage,” I cried, “still, still you 
seek 

An honest mortal I ” Down his cheek 
An idle tear-drop ran, 

As he replied, “Fool, naught I care 
A finger-snap whether, or where 
There dwells an honest man, 

“ New centuries new wonders bring. 
Which set new sages wondering 
And new pursuits impose. 

No more the phantom-man whose brow 
Is stamped with honour I allow 
To lead me by the nose I ” 

“But still you seek with lanthorn, 
why?” 

I asked. And as he made reply 
His voice with anguish shook. 

“My search as hopeless as of yore 
Now seems since I am searching for 
A perfect English cook 1 ” 


Starvation Pouoy and Liberal Fare. — 
At the Eighty Club's “At Home” Lord 
Tweedmouth suggested the abandonment 
of the “Asquith Dinner,” and added, ac- 
cording to a Daily News note, that the 
party “ should postpone dining until they 
could all dine together.” Poor Party ! 
How ravenous they will all be when that 
tout ensemble banquet comes off! Then, 
indeed, will the Dinner Party cry be, 
“ Let 'em all come I ” 


CORRUPTIO OPTIMI ? 

[“ The trial took place on July 8, of Kapcscha, 
one of the leading members of the Boer Committee 
m Vienna, who got up a violent agitation in 
favour of the Boers there and collected large sums 
m order to present Mr. Ksugeb with a costly 
casket and other gifts. He engaged a large num- 
ber of persons to accompany him in a tour of 
Europe, demanding from each security in sums 
amounting altogether to 40,000 ciowns. The 
address to Mr. Kbtjceb was signed by 16,000 

persons Kapusgha was arrested on sns- j 

picion of having appropriated the deposit money. 
.... He has been sentenced to five years' hard 
labour.” — Daily Chr<m%cle^ 

Kapuscha speaks : — 

I WAS among the leading men 
Who formed Vienna's Boer Commit- 
tee, 

And strove to rouse with voice and 
pen 

The slumbering conscience of that 
city. 

Our efforts won complete success, 

We made a splendid agitation, 

We drew up a superb Address, 

To Mr. Kruger from the nation. 

The document was widely read, 

In every household you could find 
it ; 

I don’t remember what it said, 

But sixteen thousand people signed it. 
These signatures we hoped to send 
To Kruger, iu a costly casket, 

And piles of money to that end 
Came in when we began to ask it. 

A tour through Europe’s chief est 
towns 

To help The Cause was next pro- 
jected, 

And more than forty thousand crowns 
Were very rapidly collected. 

The scheme delighted high and low, 

We put it into execution, 

And every one who wished to go 
Forked out a handsome contribu- 
tion. 

And thus a good, round sum was 
raised, 

The total, really, was surprising, 

I was, myself, immensely praised 
For my success in organising. 

But when, at length, the moment came 
To buy the casket and present it, 

And cash was wanted for the same, 

I had to own that I had spent it ! 

So the projected tour fell through 
As 1 had collared all the money. 

It seemed the only thing to do, 

Though Kruger must have thought it 
funny. 

And now Vienna 's ceased to take 
An interest in the Boer faction, 

So no one but myself will make 
A penny out of the transaction I 

St. J. H. 
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A GOUTY COURTSHIP. 

Her Dtary. 

Jiilil Oil Joy ! Joy ! ! Joy I ! ! Dear, darling diary, we 

have been introduced! Sweet Mrs. Dknton, whoso visit hung 
over me like a nightmare, was the officiating angel. She knows 
him very well ; she says he H of verij good family, tolerably 
well off, rather a malade iimtqimire she fancied, and he has no 
parents. "What could be nioer ? He certainly improves even in 
appearance when you talk to him. His features light up, and his 
sad eyes almost sparkled once or twice. I am afraid he is not 
very truthful. He told mo that he had had an accident to his 
knee, and the caissiere of the hotel distinctly told Mamma that 
he was following the treatment for gout. But he does not like 
to talk about himself. He asked me so many questions about 
tho things I liked and the sort of life I led, and it is extra- 
ordinary that we agreed on every subject. We have exactly 
the same tastes. He does not care much about society, and not 
at all for dancing — ^no more do I. He likes golf and all out-door 
sports. So do I. Oh I I wish it was to-morrow ! 

His Dury. 

Juhj 17th. — A terrible thing has happened. They are going 
away very shortly. Some idiotic doctor has decided that Mr. 
Somerville has had sufficient baths, and they have decided to 
leave on tlie 22nd. I shall decide for myself when T have had 
sufficient baths. It will probably be not later than tho 2Brd. 
I am certainly better. Royat is a wonderful place. Q^he air 
is perfectly delicious, and the Park so green and smiling with 
its perennial orchestra. How could one be dull here ? I sat 
with her twice yesterday — she can tell fortunes by palmistry. 
I begged her to tell mine. At first she objected, and asked me 
if my fortune was not already told ; but as 1 persisted she took 
tho tips of my fingers in hers and read some really wonderful 
truths. It was an an ecstatic moment. First of all, she said I 
had ** a very good heart ” — (Quite true) ; that 1 had more heart 
than “head'' — (I am not quite sure of this); 1 had natural 
gifts for the Arts — (I suppose this is true also) ; I had a good 
temper — (This I know to be an absolute fact) ; I was perhaps 
not always quite truthful — (Who can be in a world full of shams 
and deceit?). Finally, I should live to a good old age, and she 
added, rather maliciously, I thought, “notwithstanding the 
accident to your knee.” I couldn't help asking her, in rather a 
shaky voice, “ Shall I ever marry ? “ She looked very steadily 
at the lines of my hand, and then said, “ I hope so. People are 
liappier married, are they not ? ’ ’ I felt almost like making her 
a declaration on the spot, but the band was playing a particu- 
larly loud selection from Lohengrin j and the moment was not 
propitious. I should like to have asked some more questions ; 
but her father came back from the fountain, where the waters 
had evidently not improved his temper. “Do leave off that 
tomfoolery, Maud,” he said. “ A hundred years ago you would 
have been burnt as a witch." “It is a very harmless kind of 
witchcraft, ’ ' I said apologetically. ‘ * I don’ t choose my daughter 
to do it. Sir," he said with a gouty glare. 

Naturally, we both collapsed. 

In the evening I managed to say ; “ Will you complete my 
fortune to-morrow ? ” “I don't think I have anything to do 
with your fortune," she answered simply. “ You might have, 
if you liked — ^if you would condescend,” I said very humbly, 
and then of course there came the usual interruption in the 
shape of her mother. I am thinking of nice things to say 
to-morrow. Usually, I don't find it difficult to talk, but when 
I am with her I find myself tongue-tied or making inexpressibly 
idiotic remarks. 

Her Diary. 

July 17th. — ^I have only four more days to spend here. A 
week ago I should be delighted at the prospect of leaving, but 
now I am almost miserable. I suppose we shall meet again, but 
everything is so uncertain in this life. I told his fortune by 


palmistry yesterday. He has nothing but good lines in his hand. 
I was sure of it before I looked. His “ heart ” is immense, and 
he is affectionate and true in love ; but 1 couldn’t tell him all 
that. I went very far as it was 1 He talks brilliantly, and at 
the same time very sensibly. I could listen to liim all day. 
There is just a little sadness in some of the things lie said, but 
I don’t know if that is caused by the past or the present. I 
rather fancy it is the latter. Mamma likes him, but Papa says 
thei'e must be something radically wrong with a man who has 
gout at his age. “God knows what he lias been up to ! " he 
said. I turned crimson, and said: “Were you very wicked. 
Papa, that you are being punished by gout ? ” I was very near 
the door when I made the remark, and I didn’t wait for the 
reply. 

His Dury. 

July 18th. — Things are reaching a crisis. I can’t sleep now. 
All night long I tossed about thinking of brilliant things to say 
to her, and the more I strived after epigrams which should 
have a slight tinge of sadness in them, the more my mind 
became a blank, and I could only repeat, “ She goes in three 
days ! What will become of me ? ” Of course, I am in love — 
more so than I have over been — and, mingled with gout, it is a 
terrible disease. And she is in love too. Why does her hand 
tremble when it touches mine ? Why docs tho colour mount to 
her face whenever we meet ? Why do we both prefer to be 
silent when we are together ? Because we cannot talk of the 
things which are in our minds, and so we prefer to fliinJc. The 
idea of ever gaining her father’s consent seems to me pre- 
posterous at the present moment. If I could only save her life, 
or her mother’s — ^iiot his — something that would entitle me to 
his gratitude. But people never are grateful. It would 
probably make him hate me more than he already does if 1 
rendered him a service. I must think of something else. But 
what ? In vain I beat my brain to tliink of something that will 
show me in a favourable light to him. It is no use sitting here 
writing — must go to bed — back to the hot pillows which I 
turn again and again, till, in desperation, 1 throw them on to 
the floor and lie flat on my back, staring up at the ceiling in 
blank despair. 

Her Diary. 

July 18th, — ^Papa dislikes him more and more, and I am sure 
his affection for mo increases in proportion. What is to be 
done? I have started a cough — a little hacking cough; and if 
they are very unkind to me I mean to develop consumption. 
Papa is already irritated by my cough. He said, “ You have 
caught cold, Maud. How the devil did you manage to do 
that? " I said, “ I don’t know. I daresay it ’s nothing — only — 
I always feel tired now." Mamma was really uneasy, and said 
I mast see a doctor. If the doctor would only recommend mo 
the waters to gargle and inhale, I shouldn’t mind. It would 
keep us here till the end of his “ cure." What will he do with- 
out me! He told me yesterday that his movements were 
uncertain, that he should probably not stay after the 23rd, 
and he threw such meaning and sadness iiito the date. It 
would be terrible if I were the cause of shortening his treat- 
ment and preventing his restoration to health, I should never 
forgive myself. How I wish I had gout, then Papa couldn’t 
say anything. I might imitate the faces Papa makeq when he 
gets a twinge, but nothing would induce me to imitate his 
language. Only three days more, unless a miracle takes place. 

His Diary. 

J uly 19th,— Only two days more, and she is ill. How inTinmATi 
of them to take her away. She coughs, and has a drooping 
appearance. Can it be grief ? We never have a moment alone ! 
She told me yesterday that she had never been so sorry to 
leave any place. I managed to whisper that I liked it at 
present, but after she had gone it would seem like — ^I stopped 
for want of a proper simile. “I know the place you mean,” 
she said ; “Papa often mentions it.” 
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I think I will write to her to-morrow. It may be dishonour- ■ decided to seek Mamma’s assistance, so I tapped gently at her 
able to do so without her parents’ knowledge, but with such I door, and begged her to come and talk to me in my room. It 
inhospitable parents one must deal differently. They arc going | was very difficult, and poor Mamma was quito unprepared for 
to Paris for a few days, and from there homo to their place in I iny new’s. She said she \vas just saying her prayers, and thought 
Sussex. It is all hopeless ; I shall never see her again. I am j she had finished with one day’s miseries at any rate. But I 
decidedly better, but what does it matter how I am if I lose i explained to her that tliis w^as not sorrow ; it was joy — 
her? I unspeakable joy, for me. She seemed to think it very ext ra- 

HiiR Diary. I ordinary that I should care for a man of whom 1 knew so little, ! 

J Illy 19tk. — ^There is not the slightest sign of a miracle, and 1 1 but I told her that there was no reason in love ; if people 
.shall never see him after the 22iid of this month. 1 coughed j reasoned it wouldn’t be love, it would be calculation. This 
j till I really made myself hoarse, and then Papa and Mamma both argument seemed to strike her, and then, Avith many hluslies, I 
j decided that I Avaiited change of air. 1 have never eonghod showed her his letter. Of leourso, sho couldn’t help admiring 


since, still they say that it is~ “ his beautiful phrases — although 

a Avarning that I have ex- she didn’t acknowledge it ; but 

hausted this air. "What rub- whook her head, and said 

bisli people talk about health I Papa would never consent to 

1 almost feel as if I must con- TT my marryiing a gouty man. 

fide in Mamma; I should like “Then I shall die I” 1 ex- 

to throw myself at her feet and — claimed. “And the sooner the 

tell her that I love him, and /^\\ \ better. You know I am ill, and 

that as she Avas young herself iproW ] I believe you want to kill me i 

once, and, I supposed, loA’ed j on purpose.’’ Then Mamma i 

j Papa at that period, she must cried, and I cried too, and 

have pity on me. She is very finally I got her to consent to 

j good and sweet, I think she going o\"er to the Dentons 

would understand me ; but Papa to-morrow; and he may come 

Avould be driA^en clean out of too, if he likes (by another 

his mind, and probably have train) ; and if we really seem 

a very bad relapse. Besides, other when 

I don’t Icaom that he loves me. ^ we are without the restraint 

I think he thinks I am rather \ ^ ^ of third people I am to write, 

uico, and he certainly x)rcfcrs 9 and then she Avill see what can 

to talk to me to anyone. He ® ^ ^one with Papa. “It is 

knows people here, and he has ^ better that you should not be 
refused all their invitations ; - there Avhon the news is broken 

but is that siiflieieiit to implore him,” she said, in her dear 

Mamma to stay another Aveek ? old complaining voice. “Ho 

l ean v\n-item) more--my brain might throw ^something at 

July loth. It is done. IhaA'e wrote a very guarded, mode.st 

writtoiitoher! Without vanity, / letter to Percy— I shall cer- 

I think T may say I composed a tainly call him Percy in my 

beautiful letter. It Avas simple, ‘ diary. 1 have looked out the 

manly and straiglitforAvard. I - ' trains ; I IcaA’^e at 10.0 and ' 

told her frankly that I loved THE HAND OF THE CENSOR, there is a train for him about 

her, that I had neA'er loved t ^ . !*> 3 I shan't to-nio-ht i 

anvone until I met her and JohmBxdl. “Yus, I o*if SXB South Afbica kkjht bhouoh; but, ^ suan t sleep to mght. 

+ l,o„ T „„„„ „ _ ’ HA^G MB IF I CAN MAKB OUf IXACTLT WHAT THBT ABB BOISO ! " Wto T»TAB-<r 

then L gaA'e some necessary ___». Diary. 

details of my position and past life, and, finally, begged Vichy, July 21st. — ^We are both here — she staying with the 
for a few AA’ords of hope, I have just given the letter, DEjrrONS, I at another hotel. She has consented, conditionally j 
together Avith a louis, to the chambermaid of her floor, and on her father’s approval. Too excited and bewildered to Avrite. | 


I think T may say I composed a 

beautiful letter. It AA^as simple, ~ 

manly and straiglitforAvard. I 

told her frankly that I loved THE HAND OF 

her, that I had neA'er loved „ .*- 0 - 

anyone until I met her, and I can sbb .S, 

then L gaA'e some necessary 

details of my position and past life, and, finally, begged 


to-morrow morning I shall know the Avorst. Of coiu'se, sleep is 
out of the question ; I don’t even feel like going to bed. 1 have 
only been here sixteen (lays, and what a change has been 


Her Diary. 

Vichy, July 22nd. — ^We are so happy; but all depends on 


effected hi my life ! Hoav blindly one looks at the future. I Mamma’s letter to-morrow. Vichy is such a pretty place, and 
came here thinking only of my gout and the wretched three perfectly delightful. As for the Dentons, no words can 

weeks I should have to spend here, and now all is changed. I express their kindness. I can’t Avrite, I have so much to think 
think only of her, night and day. of. 

Her Diapy 23 rd. — very sweet letter from Mamma. She says the 

_ * worst is over. She let Papa work off the superfluous language 

July 20th.— -"So has written to me! How imprudent of him, for at least half-an-hour before she interrupted him, and then 
but how delightful to read his fervent, truthful words, and she gradually explained to him that I was really in love with 
know that he really cares for no one in the world bat me ! He Percy, and making myself quite ill at the thoughts of a separa- 
asks mo to marry him, to be only his, to drag his soul from the tion — also that I must marry some day, and that Mr. Goring 
slough of despair in which it is at present plunged. Nothing my own djirling Percy— was certainly a desirable and a 
could be more beautiful or clever than his choice of words, and lot of other very clever arguments, and finally, towards the 
his handwriting is exquisite— firm and legible. What was I to evening, Papa consented to interviewing Percy, I and if he can 
do? I read his eight pages over and over again, and then I give satisfactory reasons for his gout he will perhaps consider 
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an engagement. I can’t expect more — I with little bits cribbed from the Journal eyes, two feet, anti one beak. Bat the 
scarcely expected so much. Percy is in of Horticulture, In another hundred pages early worm has left some hours ago on 
the seventh heaven. I told him I kept a or so the book will be finished, and I shall pressing business. Ah, dearest reader, 
diary, and one day when wo are properly bid my darling readers good-bye.) the saddest words in the language. Too 

engaged I would show it to ihim and he Close by the greenhouse, four feet from late ! Too late ! Too late ! Oh, the bitter- 
would see my first impressions of him; the gooseberries, and two-feet-six from the ness of it all! 

and, oddly enough, ho keeps one too, and second-best honeysuckle, I have dotted But I must be brave. I must water the 
he said he would show it to me — and then in a clump of dandelions. Such brave geraniums. (Plant out early in May, in a 
I he pulled himself up, and said he couldn't, flowers, so sturdy and self-reliant ! Oddly south aspect, and mulch freely.) Yes, I 
! I told him I should insist, and asked him enough, they have all turned out yellow must water the geraniums. So do the 
why he could not? The reason was very with me. Why are none of them purple ? j petty, insistent duties of life break in 


simple. Ho took my face in 
his hands, and kissed it laugh- 
ingly, and said, “Because I 
began by calling you the girl 
with red hair ! " F. C. PH. 


ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 

(O/ie so seldom finds an Artist loho realises the poetic ionceplion.) 


I -O 
f 


C 




THE CULT OP CULTURE. 

(An kdmnee Chapter from mij I ) 

next ** Garden-hook. ,l\ 

On the grass yonder, between , 1 

the applotree and the pansies 

see— but, by the waj", dearest \ W ^ xh/ t 

reader, have I told you about 1 1 //I? 

the sweet old apple-tree ? Ah, || 

I thought not! Well, it shall I iVf/V ^ 

have a nice, pretty chapter all f ii C " ^ 

to itself later on. Between it j / /y^ ~^'N- 

and the pansies, which I sowed ^ 1 i ^ ^ 

myself in a light loam early in ^ 

April and they haven’t come ^ 

up yet, though there are others u 

among the potatoes which are (l|vlfi/ J 

tall and straggling, like this 

sentence, but it’s only eleven JUlllrl/ 

o’clock on Monday morning, 

and I must spin out this morn- > i 

ing’s observations into a whole 1 

chapter, I see, as I said before I i 

— what do you think ? A fallen / _ — A \ 

leaf. A fallen leaf. Say that / r* 

slowly and distinctly twenty- • ' 7 // 

seven times, and if the poetry < ^ 

of it all doesn’t sink into your 1 " 

very soul, I ’m sorry for you. 1 

Alas, poor leaf ! If it were still '1 

upon the tree, it would not \ 

lie upon the dark damp earth ; — - 

stirred by the gentle wind ' 

’twould murmur a thousand “And found the private in the poblio oood. ’ — 

caressing messages to its little 

brothers ! Pate willed it otherwise. Ah, Perhaps it is the soil- But they are not 
complete, ah, mournful parable of life ! difficult to grow. Put them singly in 
The leaf is not on the tree. It lies small pots proportionately to tho size of 
upon the ground — ^lies between the tree the tubers, in a compost consisting of 
and the dear pansies ; forsaken, deso- equal parts of fibrous loam, leaf-soil and 
late, alone. The apple-tree is on its sand. Press the soil rather firmly if a 


“ And found the private in the poblio good. ’ — Vope , 


right — dread symbolism ! — the pansy- short growth and a long season are colombes en branche de Noe. 

border on its left. The leaf is on the desired, stand the pots on a bed of cocoa- 

ground. nut fibre, or plunge them in it, and keep Hots. 

(There, that ’s one good solid paragraph the temperature of the house at 65® to Rosbif k I'Oncle Paul. Sauce Hoi landaise. 

finished. This new fashion in literature 70®. At least, this is how they tell one 

certainly saves one a lot of trouble. Be- to grow tuberous begonias, and the same Froids. 

fore it became popular, I used to write plan ought to answer for dandelions and Pieds de cochon au Chambellan. 

novels ; now I don’t trouble about a plot, cauliflowers, and things of that sort. Ohaudfroid k la bouch^re. 

or characters, or anything. I simply sit It is nearly twelve o’clock; “noon,” 

in the garden from ten o’clock to four— in the quaint old Anglo-Saxon phrase. Les Yins mousseux, crus sp^cieux : 
Saturdays, ten to one — and put down my A sparrow has just hopped across the Chateau Porte-banniere- 

thoughts just as they come, mixed up lettuces— a sweet little bird, with two! Chateau Bemandaveo. 


upon our most spiritual moods ! 
Yet even here fresh disappoint- 
ment lurks, envious, malignant. 
Tlic pump is out of order. Be- 
sides, there arc no geraniums 
to water. The cat scratched 
them all up last week. 

Now it is nearly hmeh-time, 
so 1 must finish oil this chap- 
ter. Down the pleasant path 
1 stray, among the mignonette 
and musk and marigolds. Look 
at that swift swallow, his 
wings sheening in the shine of 
the sun ! — but 1 niich is ready. Sit 
still, dear, darling reader, sit 
very still ; after lunch I ’ll 
come and talk to you again. 

A. C. D. 

A MISLAID BILL OF FARE. 

For some unexplained reason, 
the following suggestions for 
the menu of a banquet to bo 
given to a distinguished states- 
man was left at Mr. Punch's j 
official residence. The owner j 
may have it on application. 

Hors d' oeuvres. 

Caviare au general. 

Olives en branche. 
Bouchees variees. 

Potages, 

Hotch-potch. 

Puree de poireaux. 


, Poissons. 

Solos Parcjites. 

Entremets. 

Los canards au Tory. 

Les oibs k la Reforme. 
Eplgramme k la Morlej’’. 
Petite Paix. Sauce lionne. 
Les colombes en branche de Noe, 


Froids. 

Pieds de cochon au Chambellan. 
Ohaudfroid k la bouch^re. 

Les Yins mousseux, crus sp^cieux : 
Chateau Porte-banniere- 
Chateau Demandavec. 
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“BTJPHONISMS.” 

I. 

There thrived some years ago, Crcmonie 
(A haunt deserving of our scorn), 

At least, so tells tradition. 

It also spins a shocking yarn 
That Surrey Gardens — ^Highbury Barn, 
Both needed prohibition. 

Still, even then, that was not all, 

*Tis rumoured, farther back, Yauxhall 
Was in a worse condition. 

But nowadays we *ve changed all that ; 
We dare not fling a toque or hat 
With former expedition. 

Yet to the rescue comes a phrase 
(You kill a cat in many ways) : 

So wise discretion finds the name — 

** An Exhibition — Just the same ! 


In days gone by, whose loss we feel. 

They dallied much with Fortune’s wheel. 
At least, so tells tradition. 

Assisted by a friendly State 
They gambled early, gambled late, 
Oft-times to their contrition. 

The lottery-wheels would gaily spin, 
Sometimes you’d lose, sometimes you’d 
win 

(Subtraction or addition). 

In modem days the thing ’s a sin ; 

They run the Fortune-teller in, 

And Chance leads to perdition. 

But to the rescue comes a phrase 
(You kill a cat in many ways) : 

So wise discretion finds the name — 

It ’s ^ * Ohurch-bazaaring ’ ’ — Just the same ! 


They found, in bygone days, ’tis true. 

That Zola was a bit too “ blue.” 

At least, so tells tradition. 

To publish him was then a crime — 

It meant for those who did so “ time ” ; 

Suppressing the edition. 

And yet one suffered not at all— 

If one could read the tongue of Gaul 
Instead of transposition. 

The modern taste— alas ! the shame. 

Is open equally to blame 
j (Pray don’t call this sedition), 

I For to the rescue comes a phrase 
(You kill a cat in many ways) ; 

So wise discretion finds the name — 

** A Problem Novel ” — Just the same ! 

Huan Mee. 

THE HOUSEHOLDER’S VADE- 
MECUM. 

Question. I think you are the master of a 
house, and find your position the reverse 
of dignified and comfortable? 

Answer. That is so ; in consequence of 
the change of manners in my household. 

Q. Of what do you particularly com- 
plain? 

A. Of the reversed positions of master 
and servant. 
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Mr. Gusher volunteers to help in the subjugation of a vicious colt owned by Ms inaoiorata, 

Miss Sims. 

Miss S. ** Oh, Me. Gushee, do please keep cool. The book says it will euin the 

COLT IF YOU ALLOW HIM TO THINK HE CAN Bffi MAS PEE !” 


Q. Can you give an instance to prove 
yoiii* meaning? 

A. Yes, many ; hut perhaps one may 
suffice. In the past, the remains of the 
dinner of the parlour went dowm to feed 
the occupants of the kitchen. Nowadays, 
the dining-room may consider itself lucky 
if it receives a cut off the joint from the 
servants’ hall. 

Q. Do you find that there is less 
inclination to work amongst servants 
than there used to be ? 

A. Assuredly. In the days of old, a 
Sunday out was a concession made once a 
month. Now, two half-holidays a week 
and a whole holiday every seventh day is 
quite the regulation. 

Q. Do you dread to ring the bell ? 

A, Certainly, because the housemaid 
will not bring up the coals, and the foot- 


man has a soul above the ascent of a jug 
of liot water. 

Q. Y^ou mean that your servants think 
more of their dignity than your comfort ? 

A. Quite so ; and this idea, carried to 
excess, renders life in a furnished house 
a perfect misery. 

I Q. Do you know any remedy by which 
things may be set straight? 
j A. Yes, by letting your house and living 
j at a hotel. 

I Q. But what will become of the servants 
, if you do this ? 

' A. If they have a spell of responsibility 
as their own employers, they may learn to | 
resume their old-fashioned fidelity. 

Q. And when that happy time arrives, 

• what will you do ? 

I A. Give up hotel life, and go home 
' again. 
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EOSEBEET; THE LATEST PHASE. 

{After Tennyson* s “ Ulysses,**) 

Tt little profits that an idle Peer 
I sit beneath the snn "with empty hands, 

Sniffing the lotus of an afternoon ; 

Or at the psychologic moment rise 

Incontinent and take a sudden chair 

And tell the untutored croT^d -what might be done 

If there "were men to do it, and return 

And -write the records of the Man Who Did. 

I cannot rest for very long on end. 

For I have been a portion of the Turf, 

And drunk delight of running three-year-olds 
Far on the ringing slope of Epsom Downs ; 

I have conversed with greatness ; I have known 
Cities and men, including Edinbro’ 

And Mr. Gladstone ; I have filled a place 
On Urban Councils and in Cabinets, 

And marked their modes of intermittent thought. 

Strange customs, ay, and manners stranger still ; 

And had a party of my o-wn, and led 
Until the turn of fortune left me tired. 

And notwithstanding all that 1 assert 
In praise of privacy, most dull it were 
To be regarded merely as a name, 

A mythic memory of the man I was. 

For, though *tis sweet to view the staggering bark 
From some removed and settled vantage-ground. 

Where falls not any fleck of flying foam, 

Or chunk of mainmast going by the board. 

And nurse that sense of humour which is fed 

On quiet contemplation of the mess 

Of others, unembarrassed by the risk 

Myself of making food for people’s mirth 

(A thing most inconvenient), yet I hold 

That if this world- wide realm, than which I know 

Of none more free or more beneficent. 

Means to fulfil her high Imperial charge, 

I should account it matter for regret 
Were I to have no thumb within that pie. 

* * :)( 4c 

Deep calls to deep ; there lies, a splendid hulk, 

Our grand old wherry, wheezing off the shore ; 

Seaworthy once, but now severely strained 
And pirouetting in a fatuous round 
With rival rowers working different ways. 

Groggy, I grant, she is, and lists to port, 

But has a lot of service in her yet. 

Come then, my noble tars, who oft have fared 
Through sunshine with me (and through storm, without), 
Come let us give the seas another chance. 

Bring on your well-fed b’s’n ; step aboard ; 

Shove off and plough thq furrows, sitting tight 
In any order which occurs to you 
So that you somehow get the thing to go. 

It may be we shall spring a loathsome leak 
And ultimately rot upon the sands, 

Not those we ploughed of old, but somewhere else ; 

It may be we shall touch Blysian fields 
And sit with blessed HAjacouRT hand in hand, 

And wallow in official asphodel. 

For though we have to mourn some splintered planks 
(Old platform-wood) we will replace the same 
With heart of oak ; and though we may not be 
That happy family which once we were. 

Still, at the worst, why, what we are, we are ; 

A desperate crew adventuring the deep 
Toward no particular port this side the polls. 


Nor, for that matter, down the dim beyond, 

But sworn to float or founder with the flag. 

* 4c 4: 4c * 

P.S. On second thoughts, my gallant crew 
Shall go without me : I will stay at home 
And check their movements on a private chart. O.S. 

AN “X”-H1Bm0N; OR, ALGEBRA AT THE ALHAMBRA. 

The algebraic problem is to find the value of “X” to the 
Alhambra Co., as represented by tlie General Manager, Mr. 
Ddndas Slater, under whose auspices the “ Entirely New and 
Wondrous Illusion ” is now being nightly presented to the 
puzzled public. A Masked Lady in theatrical “boy’s ” costume 
runs on to the stage, bows to the audience, then runs away dis- 
appearing behind some curtains, whence in a few seconds 
emerges a kind of balloon flower-basket carrying the upper 
half of, apparently, this same Masked Lady, while for the nonce 
the lower half has entirely disappeared. There was once, in 
bygone ages, a certain “Miss Biffin” exhibited, who was a 
legless lady. Is this the solution of the new “Illusion”? 
Does the legless one appear as “the double” of the leggy 
lady ? However it is done, the effect is elegtrifying. Up she 
goes, carried in a basket, as was the elderly lady who went 
to sweep the cobwebs off the sky, so that people on earth 
should get a clear view of the moon, until she is very near the 
gallery, and then, always gracefully bowing, and scattering 
flowers right and left of her, turning right round as if moving 
on a pivot like one of those half-length dummies in a hairdresser’s 
shop, she is slowly lowered, and in her floral and aerial car she 
is carried back to the stage, disappears behind the curtains, 
and suddenly re-appears, running down to the flotCf kissing her 
hands to the audience, and, taking good care that there shall 
not be the slightest doubt as to the existence of her legs, she 
runs off merrily, leaving everyone staggered and wondering. 
We have had the “Problem Play,” now we have got “The 
Problem Entertainment.” The latter is distinctly' the more 
amusing. 

After this, the comic billiardists, Messrs. Kelly and 
Gillette, contrive to restore us to the realities of life in their 
most eccentric and amusing knockabout scene. The Alhambra 
Ballet, which is called Insfnmtiony is as effective as ever ; but the 
problem is the thing. Here “X,” on which no “ X-rays ” throw 
any light, is an unknown quantity — ^yet not Xaetly that— as two 
legs can’t be precisely an unknown quantity. But where do these 
two legs walk off to by themselves ? What becomes of these 
detached legs ? The lady should, when up above, have a song 
to sing to the old tune of The Oirl I left behind Me, to be 
entitled “ The Legs 1 left behind Me ! ” It is quite the knee 
plus ultra of puzzles, and we ’re content to leave it that, 
congratulating the Alhambra on the engagement of a lady who 
without legs can put the entertainment on a sound footing, 

WRITE AND WRONG. 

[De. T. a, Stbwast, the Chief Inspector of Schools in Scothind, calls bad 
■wTitmg “ iimnoral,”] 

Oh, Doctor, though you ’re rightfully annoyed 
At vile caligraphy, your rage exciting ; 

Indeed, I ’m not of virtue all devoid. 

Though I must own to -wretchedly bad writing. 

’Tis true when once I wrote “ immortal verse ” 

(Or verse I thought deserved a deathless laurel). 

Banned by the angry printer’s devil’s curse, 

With shame I found my verse became “immoral.” 

Yet spare your strictures to a suppliant sad. 

To one who owns his failings be propitious, 

Nor say because my characters are bad. 

My character is consequently vicious. 



A DULL INNINGS. 

Umpire Mr, Punck (to himself), “ WbLL, ip THEY don’t SCOEE OFF THIS SORT OF BOWLING, THEY UTJBT BE A FEEBLE LOT I 
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I THE END OP EUSTACE JENKINS. 

I Not -mtliout reluctance do I take up my 
pen to relate the circumstances which led 
to the untimely end of Eustace Jenkins. 
But I find it necessary to justify my own 
share in the matter, and feel convinced 
that when the truth is known it will he 
found that I was actuated — not hy any 
petty feelings of pique or spite, but-— by 
a desire to benefit the community at large 
— jpro bono publico, as my young Eton 
brother would say. 

Eustace Jenkins was by nature a very 
serious-minded young man. Some of his 
lady friends thought him clever, but I 
think that aspersion was due to the fact 
that he wore spectacles and looked bilious. 
At the same time, it is only fair to add that 
he once created quite a stir among some 
elderly relatives by a letter to the 
Spectator on “ the moral qualities of the 
beetle.” 

Some serious-minded young men have 
been known to make themselves objec- 
tionable. Not so Eustace Jenkins. Ex- 
hilarating as a companion he certainly 
was not, but a certain difiSdence (possibly 
justified) in his own powers of conversa- 
tion made him a silent and by no means 
unpleasant companion. Por he possessed 
this most rare and admirable quality : he 
was an excellent listener. 

To this quality I attribute the fact that 
he was a man with many friends. What 
I such a man might not have done with his 
negative merits must be left to idle 
I speculation. Speaking for myself, I am 
bound to say that often when I have felt 
the spirit of loquacity rise within me, and 
when 1 have felt that 1 must have an 
audience, Jenkins has done what no other 
friend would do for me. He has listened 
j attentively while I discoursed for hours. 
This much I wish to record, in justice to 
j the memory of my friend. 

I But, alas, about three months ago he 
underwent a terrible change. Some mis- 
guided person told him of a riddle then 
coming into fashion: “Why did the 
blankety blank,” or “What made the 
what-you-may-call-it thingum-arbob ? ” Up 
to then, Jenkins had never beenguilty of an 
attachment for humour of any kind ; even 
while awaiting his turn at the barber's he 
would bring out a pocket-edition of 
EiiERSON’s Essays for perusal, and shun 
the harmless comic cut. But the riddle 
craze made of him another man. A curse 
ou these verbal atrocities! Alas! My poor 
friend bought up every paper that con- 
tained the least reference to these lingual 
barbarities. 

Nor was this the worst. The riddle- 
fever made him restless and talkative. 
He would rush up to chance acquaintances 
with all kinds of imbecile Why did's, and 
Why was's, till the sight of his spectacled 
features became a terror to all who knew 
him. 



I watched the progress of this insidious ' 
disease with horror and dismay, and was 
the more pained as the unfortunate ■ 
Jenkins never was able to invent a ' 
riddle of his own, or to recall any ' 
that had not already become a club ; 
chestnut. 

The craze is bad enough, the pun-riddle j 
is trying, even at the best. But when . 
the riddle has a musty, mildewy appear- i 

ance ! ! At last I made up my mind. , 

Matters had reached a climax. Several ' 
of my friends were already prostrate ' 
with nervous headaches entirely due to 
the questionings of Eustaoe Jenkins. 

Last week Jenkins came to see me after 
dinner. I had staying with me an uncle 
rich in everything but a good temper. | 
If there was one thing he disliked more 
than another it was a pun. Por myself, 

I was far from well, and wlien I saw 


Jenkins J knew by the feverish glitter I 
ill his eye that he was in a dangerous 
condition. 

So, after considering matters all round, 

I made up my mind. 

Before greeting Jenkins, I loaded my 
revolver. 

‘ ‘ Hullo, old chap,” said he, ‘ ‘ why 

I pointed the weapon and fired. | 

Jenkins fell back. “ What made the I 
bullet diim? ” he murmured, then expired. 

I explained to my uncle, who then 
entered the room, that my friend had 
suffered from a painful aud incurable 
disease. He was so pleased with my 
humanity that he has added a codicil of 
a gratifying description to his will. 

4s :ic 

At the inquest the jury exonerated me 
completely. They, too, had suffered from 
the riddle craze. A. R. 
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THE T.TRTOB AT, SOCJIAL-ISM. Adamb, as in singing so in acting, an ideal Itosenn. The 

r<,-«r- , . majestic PtiANgoN -was excellent as le Roi guine s’amuse ‘oav 

[ Nme-t^ of the e^ence of 30 (^y, and the whole af tte p<tot rf M. JBROMB, as Mylio the victorious, VrtU be 1 good boy andTo 
TieTT, are false and unhealthy, and a Liberal can no more partake of that ‘hAffoi* rr t 

existence without being weakened in some way or other than he can take ov^nri >471+ + mu Kmkered, M. Seveilhac 

poison and receive no injury. "We cannot imHgiTift any community of idea grcftt. Th© stony-hearted statue of the Com- 

or faith between a great reforming party inspired by the spirit of humble ®®^^2'tore "who personally conducts the "wicked Don Jticin to 
humanity and that organisation of flitting and dining and gossiping known as there, has new an animated operatic rival in the 

society.” — Ucho,} operatic living statue of Saint Corentin, whose music was w'ell 

Awake, Opposition, your parlous position Journet, organ and choir being heard without.” 


society.”— ^oAo.] 

Awake, Opposition, your parlous position 
Is due "bo your own impropriety, 

In mixing and thronging with people belonging 
To what ^s understood as Society. 

The flitting and flirting undoubtedly’s hurting 
Your liberal stomach for fight. Sirs. 

You come to the lobby from some social hobby ; 

Do you think such behaviour is right, Sirs ? 

In circles unhealthy you move, where the "wealthy 
And idle and useless hold sway, Sirs, 

And their vileness and taint will stick like wet paint ; 
Oh, try to keep out of their way, Sirs ! 

You are far too much seen in that peopled demesne 
The Park, where on Sunday you bask, Sirs. 

I "What with dances and dinners and talking with sinners, 

! You *re surely unfit for your task, Sirs. 

At the theatre and opera, dressed like a fop or a 
Twentieth-century beau. 

You are frequently noted ; or smartly frock-coated 
You have actually lounged in the Row, 

At a swagger ho'tel you 've been noticed as well, 

Shaking hands with an aristocrat, 

And been once or twice met with a fast, racing set — 

Oh, the stigma attaching to that I 

You have dined h la carte at a restaurant smart 
"With efirontery simply astonishing; 

But your manner so hearty is wrecking your party, 

And calls fer the strongest admonishing. 

So, Liberals, pray to the country away, 

Society animadverting, 

And exclusively ponder in silence and wonder 
Your side-splitting action diverting. 

OCCASIONAL OPEEATIC NOTES. 

MnUhing up. !rue«d<Mj.--01d Eriead Foust, vritb Mme. OaivS 
as Morguertte. Cettainly not seen, in such a -wig, at her best 
noi heard at her best either. Miss Kiekby LxmN exeeUent as 


— ~ — 7 -—O'—— Vi-. tVXUULULLu* 

The audience, being in melting mood, on this lovely [night in 
July, quite envied Margared^s final plunge into the canvas sea. 
"What was left xinmelted of your representative’s miss- 
representative expressed great contentment, and Y. R. trusts 
to personally pay his respects to His Majesty Le Roi d’Ys at 
his next gracious reception. So Vive Le Roi ! 

OUR BOOKING-OFPIOBs 

Of its kind, says my Nautical Retainer, I have read nothing 
so remarkable as Zaok's story of The White Cottage (Archibald 
Constable). It is of the rare books that leave you with a sense 
that the author has had faith in your intelligence and imagina- 
tion. It is a close and delicate study of character, treated 
draMticaUy rather than analytically; in the sense that you 
arpi"ve at results, in action or speech, without superfluous dis- 
cussion of mental processes. The reserve of language natural 
to these "Wessex folk adds its own force to the economy of the 
tale. The effect of such methods, in the hands of an author who 
adds a fine imagination to a sincere knowledge of the kind of 
character with which she deals, is constantly to delight the 
reader by the piquancy of unforeseen conclusions, which still 
m the retrospect compel him to acknowledge their inevitability. 
Both the th^e and the locale of the story recall Thomas 
■Hardy ; and if one looks in vain for the personal charm of his 
manner there is abundant compensation in the undissipated in- 
tensity of the matter. Indeed, the author seems nowhere to 
have sought to embroider her work with literary graces ; at 
ti^raes it is almost carelessly defective in the first elements of 
style ; but she is an artist without knowing it, or without 
letting you see that she knows it ; and th© gain in sheer vitality 
IS not to be questioned. The book possesses, along with a 
subtler imagination, that essentiality which characterises the 
short stories of Maupassant; but 2Ack succeeds, where 
Maupas^nt generally failed, in preserving this quality over a 
sustained narrative. That the book is tragic even in its joys 
wiu not give it less favour in the eyes of the only kind of public 
whose heart is worth winning. The Baron db B.-W. 

SOMETHING LIKE WAR IN THE CHANNEL. 

{Roi^ecast of the Naval Manoeuvres.) 


Siebel. Mr. Wagstaff whispered to Sir Alexander Mackenzie (Ton nf tt m 

his regret that “Miss Lunn's name was not Sarah as had it ^ ^ ^ Oxtxzen Watemmn^s Steamboat when she is put in 

been, ” “ Had it been,” interrupted Sir Alec, “ vou would h Commission.) 

bare said that the suooes9falSAii,YLTmN took the cate' Ctmanery -weU on the alert. 

even^," and the eminent composer departed, triumphantly noU^.^t^i. theatre at Sonthend, Cionld 

ehnekhng, leaving Mr. 'W agstapf “ Id.” ^ ^ notbe bettCT. 

Wednes^y, July 17.-Yonr Musical Bepresentative beinff A B the Keonlvers. 

unavoidably prevented from attending in his nlaee at thf watching onr prepress ■with a telescope, 

production of Le Roi d’y*— libretto by Edodard Biau and R Westge^e. — Ohai-hrJtanc manned ■with Volunteers, 

music by Bdodaed Lak> (” two ’Eds are 4tter than one ^ auccessM 

the first time at Covent Garden, although it has been ^ 

mParis for ^me years, was represented by a distinguished l^y 7 ~ crowded with defenders. 

Musical Critic lu whose opinion he has the most nerfect oonfl n » ™^hmes in echelon prepared for all emergencies, 
deuce, although knowingly aUowing himself to b^ M^Ci J Dwer.- Promenade Pier flying sisals. Large 

senw. YourM.K.-smiss-representativepronLc^fa^^X out \^erable poto^ 

ou the Opera, and says, that though to some extent Wagnerk/ *he teeth in front of the Castle, 

yet on the whole the airs were, to put it meteorologicallv in +hil i Folltestone.— Lifts to the Lees drawn up like 

«cessivelyhottemperatDre,»li8ktand^SWSs^^^^ a draw-bri<^e. Boatmen on the look-out for theen^yf S 
Marflcred as MUe. Paqcot, the success of tUs ^rtr^ excursionist requiring ” a nice boat for a row.” ' 
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Ee . ‘'Abe you still living at the same audeess in town, Mbs. Jones?” 

She , “Yes. But since I've become a widow, I’ve been looking fob another 
flat ! ” 


jffjytTie.— Signal that, “ Further than this 
spot is out of bounds.” Additional mes- 
sage, “"Would captains commanding ves- 
sels got into their mess uniforms and 
come ashore to dinner ? ’ ’ 


VAINGLORY"! 

Oh, why is Mary Jane so proud? 

And why does she appear 

To pity so the little crowd 
Of children standing near ? 

Her pride has soared to such a pitch 
It animates her nose ! 

Observe the angle, pray, at which 
That useful feature grows. 

And see how envy (monstrous birth[I) 
Has spread its sickly hue 

On each young face. To what on earth 
Is all this envy due ? 

Ah, listen to that wail, you should — 

“ She thinks 'erself a tofE ; 

But Billy's pretty nigh as good, 

’E 's ’ad the ’ooping-cough. 

“ Jemimarann ’as ’ad the mumps, 

An’ toofache, too, quite bad ; 

An’ me — ^I tell you straight, it’s lumps 
Of hawful things I ’ve ’ad.’ ” 

What means this highly cryptic speech 
Respecting Mary Jane ? 

And why these whispers, each to each, 
And wherefore her disdain ? 

*Tis simply this. The children please 
In rivalry to boast 

Which one has had the worst disease, 
And who has suffered most ; 

And not a soul, they have to own, 

Has had an equal slice 

Of luck, for Mary Jane alone 
Has had the measles twice. 


CAMP-FOLLOWERS. 

{Between Rifle and Big Gun,) 

Long Ago. Well met. How are you ? 

To-day. Far too busy for words. 

Long Ago, Seems but a few months 
since I was at the ranges. 

To-day. You at the ranges ! Why, the 
ranges with you was a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Long Ago. And yet it was very pleasant. 
We had quite a pic-nic forty years since. 

To-day. You should be ashamed to 
admit it I A pic-nic, indeed ! 

Long Ago. Well, the Volunteers were 
different to what they are nowadays. In 
my time, Alfred Tennyson was a gunner 
in the 4th Middlesex Artillery, and a 
company of the Civil Service was com- 
manded by Captain Tom Taylor. 

To-day, No doubt both did their duty, 
but we want men who have come for work 
at the front in the twentieth century. 

Long Ago . The uniforms -were very smart, 


all silver lace and cock’s feathers. At first 
privates wore silk scarfs like officers in 
the line. 

To-day. All that kind of thing has 
vanished. We prefer khaki to swagger. 

Long Ago. And our shooting was pot 
hunting. JYever thought of attacks in 
combination. 

To-day. Yes ; we have made strides 
since Lloyd-Lindsay lent his name to a 
prize for ride and fire. Evelyn Wood 
has followed up the idea, giving it valu- 


able development. But there— our meet- 
ing is for work not for pleasure. 

Long Ago. And yet you must regret 
Welcome "Wimbledon, 

To-day. Not at all. Welcome Wimble- 
don can’t hold a rifle to Busy Bisley. 
But there — good-bye, I must be off to the 
shooting at Shoeburyness. 

Long Ago, Farewell! and don’t forget 
that the N. R. A. and the N. A. A., after 
forty years, still owe everything to their 
founders. 
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THE POLICEMAN'S VADE-MECUM. 
[“At Clcrken^rell County Court a firm of book- 
sellers sued a constable to recover 6«., an instalment 
of the purchase price of an encyclopaedia m eight 
volumes. The defence was tliat the encyclopocdia 
did not assist the policeman in the carrying out of 
Ins duties, as it was said to do by the agent.”— 
JPaperJ^ 

Tell me, ■what must Robert kno-^^’ 

As he paces to and fro ? 

Endless problems rise to greet 
Robert tramping on his beat. 

He must be a mathematician, 

Pop he lives in a division, 

And is able to descry 
Functions both of X and Y. 

He must also have a mind 
To astronomy inclined, 

Regulating, as they run, 

Cycles both of Star and Snii. 

He is learned to dispute on 
Principles laid down by Newton, 

And he like'wise knows, of course, 

All the laws about the force. 

Medicine, too, he must not shirk ; 
Crossings are such risky work ; 

He must see folk are not dead, 

Even though they lose their head. 

Who "would, then, a policeman be 
Must know the omne .scibiZc, 

And to this the only way 
Is my Encyclopaedia. 


THE BLACK FOREST YADE-MECUM. 

It may not be generally known that in 
the picturesque region of Germany called 
the Schwarz-Waid there exists a society 
called the Association of Black Forest 
Proprietors, with headquarters at Horn- 
berg. For the benefit of British travellers 
this society publishes a little handbook of 
“Hints," which is a distinctly precious 
volume. In the first paragraph, after 
some useful advice about beds, children, 
&c., the writer says : 

“Ou the visitor receiving a special offer, with! 
prices and details, we would recommend him, if the 
offer be suitable, to write at once, or even should 
tile place be much frequented or the seasou ad- 
vanced, to telegiaph his acceptance, otherwise he 
may easily be too late. For, us a niafter of eoursey 
the hotel proprietor cannot hold himself bound bp 
the tHunp offers he is obliged to make daily. Like 
any other business man, lie offers so long as dis- 
engaged, i.e. providing that on receipt of an 
answer accepting his odbi its execution is still 
possible." 

This is magnificent. Note— (1) the 
landlord makes the traveller an offer, (2) 
the traveller accepts the offer, (3) but 
when the traveller arrives at the inn the 
landlord may declare the deal off. This is 
very like the old game of “Heads I win, 
tails you lose,” and it may bo a Black 
Forest game known as Spoufehen. As to 
pension, the guide remarks after pointing 
out the social advantages oC boarding — 


“ Of course in this case a punctual attendance at 
table IS necessary, a pomt m which many visitors 
leave much to be desired. It is really surprising 
how many otherwise highly educated and 
fashionable people cause annoyance to the manage- 
ment, the servants and their fellow boarders by 
daily coming to table too late ” 

Y"© gods! this is, indeed, a lesson in 
manners whi<?h should be taken to heart 
by such “ otherwise nice people " as the 
Earl and Countess of Cockalorum, Sir 
Dionysius Periwig, Captain Corkington, 
of the Manx Guards, and others of the 
brail monde, who imagine that most 
London dinners begin when dessert time 
arrives. 'We readily allows that in the 
Black Forest such culpable tardiness may 
annoy the management and the menials ; 
but we cannot believe that the early 
birds are dissatisfied, since they will, if 
wise, have devoured all the best table- 
d'Jidte worms before the arrival of the 
“highly-educated, fashionable," but dila- 
tory — “ otherwise nice ” — ones. Passing 
by the question of children, in big or little 
beds, let us turn to the Canine Question. 
Quoth the guide — 

“As the taking of dogs and other pet animals 
causes the landlord, the servants, and also the visi- 
tors, greatest annoyance, and as, moreover, these 
animals, apart from inevitable nuisances, cause 
great damage to the arrangement of rooms, carpets, 
upholstery, curtains, and also to beds, visitors 
cannot be sufficiently recommended to leave their 
dogs and other pet animals at home,” 

Another way of saying, “No dogs ad- 
mitted." Bub what are the other pet 
animals ? Monkeys, cats, mongooses, 
lions, tigers, foxes? Let them be sche- 
duled by the hotel proprietors, or, one of 
these days, we shall hear of a Briton 
arriving with a polar bear and defying 
ejection from the premises. Next the 
guide urges that articles of value should 
be given over to the landlord, as in case 
of loss the visitor “would save much 
annoyance and difBculty, as he would 
have to prove that the objects in question 
had really been brought into the hotel and 
lost there." This casts a distinct slur of 
dishonesty on the visitor, and seems to 
imply that he travels about pretending to 
lose his treasure in unsuspicious hostel- 
ries. It is then pointed out that the Post 
Office ■will not deliver registered letters 
and money orders without the traveller 
IDroving his identity. The voyager na- 
turally appeals to the landlord, 

“ This, however, the hotel propnetor cannot be 
expected to do for people quite unknown to 
We therefore earnestly advise visitors of the ! 
Black Forest to take some proof of their identity, or 
in case they have neglected to do this to have their 
registered letters or money orders sent to them 
under cover addressed to the care of the hotel 
proprietor.” 

If this means anything at all, it is that 
the landlord, being a thought-reader, 
although he cannot identify a visitor for 
the benefit of the Post Office, knows him 
at once when he (the hotel-keeper) has 


the valuables in his keeping. The clause 
about cheques is worth a king’s ransom. 
It says — 

“ Foreigners (especially Englishmen) often want 
to pay their hotel bills by cheques payable abroad. 
They do not consider that a cheque is not ready 
money, but only an order on a bank, and that a 
conscientious and prudent business man is not 
bound to take for granted that it will be duly 
honoured, unless the drawer is personally known to \ 
him as a thoroughly good and solvent man. Sut 
this is seldom the case^'* 

The last sentence is appalling. Has the 
Black Forest been visited by swarms of 
depredators, who spread their worthless 
drafts among the confiding inhabitants? 
It would unhappily seem so, and that 
they were “especially Englishmen." The 
vade mecum goes on to say, “An hotel- 
keeper is less averse to taking in payment 
so-called cironlar notes — cash payments 
are, however, the best." Of course they 
are. Hoch ! hoeh ! hoch ! for the merry 
innkeepers of the Schwarz-Wald I 


THE STRAYED THOUGHT. 

In Life what joy, what hope ? 

Ah me 1 a veil is drawn 
Athwart the sun. I grope 
In darkness and lift up the cry of one 
forlorn. 

1 rose, to find thee fled, 

Whom I had made mine own. 

Thee, whom I cherished, 

And reared in my mind upon a daedal 
throne. 

When first thou earnest to me 
In exultation wild 
I sank upon one knee. 

Nor half my love for thee e’er parert had 
for child. 

Yet ever wert thou coy 
And wayward as the wind, 

My pale, elusive joy, 

But thou art gone and I am left with 
voided mind. 

For thee I sighed for fame. 

Ink, inspiration, thou ! 

The lustre of a name 

To have, thou, one of three, shouldst have 
informed me how. 

On Thamis’ watery coil 
I hoped, thou to inspire. 

To fling my midnight oil 
And see his bosom blaze with dropping 
globes of fire. 

For thou wert all I had, 

My ewe-thought, ah ! unkind 
To fly me, too, too bad. 

To coldly stray beyond the margin of my 
mind. 

A sense of lonliness 
Came o’er thee, straying thought ! 
But what of my distress ? 

For now that thou art fled : I have no 
mind— for aught ! 


Deah. Muse, 1 ’ve called upon you oft, 
Though as, a fact, I 'vo never seen you, 

Parnassus* misty clouds aloft 
Habitually seem to screen you ; 

1 don’t know even how you *re dressed, 
Have you a girdle or a sash on*? 

And do your classic robes suggest 
The iiiectios of former fashion? 

And are you really wholly mine, 

And do my verses only please you, 

And do you read my every line, 

"While other people’s merely tease you ? 

And do you breathe the tender stuff 
Which I am used to sell for money ? 

And are you sure you have enough 
To give me, of Hymettian honey ? 



1 would I were completely sure 
That I was your elect’s elected. 

That you and verse would aye endure, 

Nor be by editors rejected, 

A vile suspicion haunts me yet. 

Both that you are, and that you know it, 
The mythical and common pet 
Of every single minor poet ! 


inkstand. Look closer. It is not ! It is 
the jug and the hand-basin. 1 have dis- 
covered the washstand. 

Hovrever, if but little water is provided, 
the room Is perfectly clean, ^fot a speck 
of dust anywhere. When I go t-o bed I 
summon the Qar^ou , ‘dmi ask, knowing that 
it is an absurd question, if there is a bath 
in the hoube. Of course not. “ i\luis voui> 
ave:: fle,s hnins tie siege, nainreUeinent? '' 
Thewaitcrbcsitiit.es. “liTe crois que oiii, 
monsieur, je iva's demander/* Then he 
goes away, and after some time returns 
"With a dejected air. “Ah, 7nonsieury^ 
says he, in an agitated manner, “ le patron 
dit que nous avons un hain de siege, mais 
il a ete hrise, et le patron nc I'a pas fait 
raccommoder, comme fa, e’est impossible.'^ 
His hands spread out, his shoulders rise, 
he is the image of despair. There is a 
painful pause. Suddenly a bright idea 
strikes him. “Mais woiis avons un bain 


I de pieds, monsieur ! “ And in the morning 
ja tiny footbath makes its appearance. I 
: do not venture to step into it, for long 
j ago in a French provincial inn 1 once tried 
jto stand in a footbath, whereupon the 
' bottom at once gave way, and the pre<*iou.s 
•water, obtained atlci* mtinite Jiegotia- 
' tions, wa.s lost over the whole siirlAce of 
the floor. 

Afterwards my cnfr-nn-hut is served up, 

1 with a bowl to drink it I’r on w winch is 
I larger than the hand-basin, and a noble 
' napkin at least four times the size of one 
of the tiny essnie-mains which, together, 
took the place of a bath towel. It is 
quite an old-fas!iioiicd hotel de province, 
but it is clean, absurdly cheap, and the 
proprietor and his servants ai’e as polite 
as possible. J lake a stroll round the 
town, I SCO the distant view towards 
Switzerland, and thou I go on to Basle 
I and Zurich. H. D, B. 






VIEW'S ABOUT A VIEW. 


(Some Topical Thought-reading,) 


The Jerry-Builder's, What a fuss about 
a few trees and a bit of riverside I What 
finer view cani there be than a neat little 
row of our red-and-white brick villas, 
rent £30 per annum ; two reception, three 
bed, and two dressing-rooms, bath-room 
(h. and c.), kitchen and usual offices; 
easily reached from Bank of England and 
West-End stations by Twopenny Tube and 
Id. electric tram every three or four 
minutes; near public library and large 
recreation ground? Besides, as our 
houses are guaranteed to collapse in two 
and a half years, the landscape will soon 
be agreeably diversified with picturesque 
ruins, \\ Inch should appeal to every artistic 
eye. 

The Old Inhabitant's, Well, of all the 
robbery! Here, this view has been our 
chief commercial asset since the days of 
Pope and Walpolu. It has been dis- 
covered over a hundred and fifty years, 
and has brought any amount of custom 
into the town. Why, the hotels and 
boarding-houses are run on the strength 


of it, and if this act of spoliation is 
allowed, I shall never let my house again I 
The view is part and parcel of the place, 
and it is perfectly scandalous, Sir, that 
upstart vandals should be allowed to 
tamper with it! What! Ask me to sub- 
scribe to save it ? Why, it 's of world- 
wide importance — ^you had better write bo 
Mr. Oahnegib or Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
Only Americans properly appreciate our 
I scenery. 

j The American Visitor's, You don't say ! 
,Wal, I guess I’ll buy your toy county 
' right here, and take the view back home. 

I Calculate we ’d fix it up in a roof-garden 
j corner, alongside of Stratford-on-Avon, 

' transhipped to-day. Shake ! 

The Shade of Turner's, ’Gad, they’ll 
j be stealing my sunsets next ! What is 
; the Academy about? Didn’t I invent the 
I place, and make ’em a present of it ? My 
stars and garters ! I ’ll tell Constable to 
keep an eye on Dedham. Nice century 
this ! The Thames will be another Styx 
before they’ve done with it, and the 
j steamers the only beautiful things left to 
j remind them of my days, 
i TheMan-in-the-Sti^eet's. Here, where do 


I come in ? Don’t want any more streets, 
at least, not where the missus and I 
want to go of a Sunday. No more bricks- 
and-mortar within char-a-banc range, 
r say. Let ’em take their blooming 
new suburb off to the middle of Essex, 
or somewhere where it’ll be lost and 
forgotten. 

The Solicitors' and Auctioneers', This 
outbreak of sentiment is really too absurd I 
How are we to make a living if the country 
is not to be properly developed ? This par- 
ticular estate is admirably “ripe,” and it 
would be a sin to neglect such an oppor- 
tunity. These ridiculous landscape-lovers 
would take us back to the times of William 
Kurus, and turn Middlesex into a second 
New Forest. No, gentlemen ; make your 
bids ! Going, going 

Mr. Punch's. Not gone yet, 1 hope. 

A. A. S. 


Lend.— A correspondent has discovered 
that ^Ueno” is a kind of muslin adapted 
for curtains. The only Leno we know 
(and which his Christian name is “ Dan ”) 
needs no muzzlin’ , but is certainly adapted 
for taking plenty of “ curtains.” 
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or 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Eztbactsd fbou the Diahy of Toby, M.P. 

House of Comvious, Monday, July 15. — 
Young Members had a taste to-day ot 
pre - historic times ; opportunity ol 
observing how things worked (or didn’t 
Tvork) before the era of the closure. 
Chairman of \^ays and Moans laid up with 
gout. Stuart - \7ortley, one of the 
appointed deputies, takes the Chair in his 
absence. So far good. Lowther, J. "W., 
is one of the two best Chairmen of the 
last, quarter of a century. But Stuart- 
'VSTortley, for what must be regarded as an 
amateur, served admirably. Only he is not 
invested with power to put the closure in 
force. 'When that beneficent rule was 
slowly driven through House of Commons, 
a last stand was made round the bodies of 
deputies. 

“Lot the Spevker and Chairman of 



Merry IIoi*shain. 

Ah 1 mproaNion of Mr. H-yw-d J-hnst-ne’s smile. 

Ways and Means wield this debasing, 
demoralizing power if they must ; but 
spare, oh, spare our feelings by not deput- 
ing it to the deputy.” Thus good Conser- 
vatives of the day. 

Concession was made on this point, 
though why a man capable of performing 
duties of Chairman should not be trusted 
to say whether closure may or may not 
be moved is one of those things that beat 
Banagher. To-night absurdity of situa- 
tion forced on notice. Hour after hour 
Stuart- WORTLEY sits in Chair whilst 
Channing chatters, and Macnamara at 
prodigious length makes his moan. Hot 
even decent pretence made of saying 
anything new ; speeches delivered at 
Second Reading re-hashed ; benches 
empty, but Members kept at hand in case 
of a division ; Chairman impotent to deal 
with dreary farce. 

Once when Mr. Plummer turned aside 



A Pencil Kodak of the Piime Minister. 

to discourse on the Battle of Waterloo, 
Chairman ventured to observe that that 
event, though interesting and historical, 
had nothing to do with the question 
immediately before the Committee. In 
vain Prince Arthur pleaded for the 
division. SQUIRE OF Malwood, happening 
to look ill before going to dinner, fell 
upon him and sorely bufieted him. Not 
often Opposition has a chance like this ; 
ridiculous to suppose they would not make 
the most of it. 



Past End Philanthropy. 
Mr. Ein-st Fl-w-r. 


So through the dead, unhappy night the 
talk wont on till stroke of midnight 
sounded the adjourninent. For ail 
practical purposes, adjournment might 
jiLst as well have taken place at a quarter- 
past five when House got into Committee. 
Recognising hopelessness of situation, 
further dealing with measure deferred till 
Monday next, by which time it is hoped 
Lowther, J. W., will have come again, 
bringing his sheaves with him in shape of 
the closure. 

Business done. — ^None. 

House of Lords, Tuesday , — In an ancient 
document fevr have been privileged to see 
It is written that vvhen, a little more than ' 
seven centuries ago. Sir David of Wemyss 
escorted the Maid of Norway on her jour- 
ney to Scotland he made only one remark. 
“But,” as the chronicle here translated 
quaintly puts it, “ it lasted all the way 
from Norway till the shores of Scotland 
were sighted.” 


% M 


^8 I, 

r' 

(jiA*'- '->V 


There must necessarily have been 
intervals for refreshment and repose. 
Nevertheless, as is well known, the Maid 
Margaret did not survive the ordeal, 
dying ere she reached the shore, where 
her betrothed, son of Edward First of 
England, impatiently availed her. 

Curious how hereditary’ tendencies as- 
sert themselves. Sir David of Wemiss 
was an ancestor of the lusty young 
bridegroom who is to-day ninth Earl oi 
Wemyss. Times and manners have changed; 
but Lord Wemyss possesses in degree 
that gift of voluble speech whieli, seven 
bundled and twenty-one years ago, proved 
fatal to the Maid of Norway. Some Mem- 
bers still in the Commons remember when 
Lord Elcho, standing well out from a 
seat below the Gangway, nightly lectured 
alike the Government of the day and Her 
Majesty’s Opposition. To-night, a belted 
Earl, he is on his legs in the Lf*>rds, look- 
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sort of objection. February for 


ing hardly a year older, apparently not 
liaving abated a jot of the energy that 
marked his manner, when, just sixty 
years ago, he took his seat for East 
Gloucestershire. Forty-two years he sat 
in the Commons, for the last thirty-six 
representing Haddingtonshire and the 
TJniverse. 

To-night he is concerned about the 
plans of the Government OfiBces in 
■Whitehall and Parliament Street ; wants 
models to be made and publicly exhibited, 
Pembroke pooh-poohs suggestion. Lans- 
IX)'WNB tries to laugh it out of the House. 
Wemyss just holds on ; insists on taking 
a division, and defeats the strongest 
Government of modem times by more 
than two to one. 

“ Such, Toby, dear boy,” he said, when 
I congratulated him on his success, “is 
the result of natural eloquence when in- 
formed by taste, sustained by knowledge, 
and not hampered by considerations of 
brevity.” 

Business done . — Commons talk all night 
round Local Government Board Estimates, 
and pass one vote. 

House of Commons, Thursday . — ^Pretty 
scene across Table between C.-B. and 
Hon Jose. Walter Long had moved for 
leave to introduce Bill continuing the 
Landlord and Clergy Belief Acts passed 
in last Parliament; pleaded, as John 
O’Gorst did on introducing Education 
Bill, that the measure was a very little 
one. 

“Some people’s geese are all swans,” 
said the Squire of Malwood, suiting his 
simile to agricultural surroundings. 

“ This Government’s are all goslings.” 

C.-B., arguing against the dole to land- 
lords out of rates, exuoted dictum on sub- 
ject delivered, he said, by a distinguished 
Member of present Government, “ Lord 
Salisbury,” so the extract ran, “coolly 
proposes to hand over certain new cus- 
toms duties to the landlords of the 
coiintry in the shape of a contribution 
in aid of local taxes. I must say that T 
never recollect any man propose in a 
franker, I might even say in a more 
audacious manner, to rob Peter in order 
to pay Paul. And what makes it worse 
is that in this case Peter is represented 
by the landless millions who have no 
other wealth than their labour, while 
Paul is a great landlord seeking to re- 
lieve himself of his share of taxation by 
shifting it on to the shoulders of his less 
foitunate fellow-countrymen.” 

That is w'hat Opposition said about 
Agricultural Bating Bill when introduced 
live years ago. That is what they say 
now of attempt, when the country is 
groaning under war taxation, to renew 
the Act. Only no one of them said it so 
well, put the case in such pitiless, sting- 
ing, memorable phrase. 

C.-B. smacks his lips over the passage 
as he quotes it, looking over top of manu- 


script at Hon Jose seated with impassive 
countenance on the Treasury Bench, 
buttressed on either side by those blue- 
blooded Tories Prince Arthur and Sr. 
Michael. A jubilant cheer rises from 
crowded Opposition Benches, Eight score 
mocking faces turn upon the pale coun- 
tenance apparently slumbering on the 
Treasury Bench. Suddenly Hon Jos6, 
dropping the mask, sprang to his feet, 
waving C.-B. down with imperious move- 
ment of the arm, 

“Who said I ever said that?” he 
angrily asked. “The right hon. Gentle- 
man, as I understand, said that whilst I 

was a member of the Government ” 

“ Oh, no,” C.-B. rose to explain, “ it was 
not in the present Government. These 
were his old doctrines before he got into | 
his present company.” 

Hon Jos^ still standing at Table whilst 
C.-B. explained. Case made clear, he for 
all response said, “Oh!” and waved 
permission to C.-B. to go on, if he thought 
it worth while. It was only one of his 
old speeches of far-off *83 come home to 
roost. He had gone through this ordeal 
before. It amused his former colleagues, 
and it didn’t hurt him. Only none who 
did not hear Hon Jos:6 utter that “ Oh ! ” 
dream what depths of scorn and contempt 
lurk in the interjection. 

Business done.— Landlords Belief Act to 
be made permanent. Also the Clergy 
ditto. 

Friday.---' The Markiss, as everyone 
knows, has a pretty wit. One of its 
flashes of late illumined the family circle. 
Too good to be exclusively enjoyed at 
Hatfield. Someone, discoursing on the 
activity of Lord Hugh Cecil and Earl 
Percy when any question affecting the 
Church comes on in the House of Com- 
mons, observed that though only half the I 
strength of the Fourth Party they are 
a considerable power in Parliament and 
only want a distinctive name. 

“Call them the Hughligans,” said the 
Markiss, his eye dwelling with fatherly 
affection on the slim figure and seraphic 
countenance of son Hugh. 

Business done.— In Committee of Supply. 


“UP, UP, WITH THE STBBBT8I” 
TJie way they have in the City, 

“How then, gentlemen,” said the 
organiser, “I am at your service. It 
certainly is a much-frequented thorough- 
fare, but, of course, you must have it up 
when necessary.” | 

“Well, Sir,” put in one of the repre- 
sentatives, “ I think we shall want 
January for the sewers.*' 

“ Certainly. Sanitation before any- 
thing. I have put you down for January.' ’ 
“ And, Sir, we shall want February for 
the water-works,” suggested a second 
representative. 


you.” 

“Please, Sir,” and the boy put out his 
hand, but he was ignored. 

“May I have March for the Electric 
Lighting? ” asked a third representative. 

The reply was in the affirmative. Then 
another half a dozen or so obtained a 
month apiece for various undertakings. ' 

“ We have got to December,” observed 
the organiser. “Well, the public can 
enjoy the thoroughfares without inter- 
ruption during the Christmas holidays.” 

“lam afraid not,” said the last of the 
representatives. “ Because they must be 
closed then for repairs.” 

“Please, Sir,” asked the hoy, who had 
been trying to put the question all 
through, “couldn't all these things be 
done at one and the same time ? Then, 
you know, the thoroughfares would be 

open eleven months out of ” 

“ Silence ! ** interrupted the organiser. 

“ Don't talk nonsense.” 

The boy was silenced. But how about 
the public ? 

HERE AND THERE. 

Ip you were only here, George, 

I think — in fact, I know, 

We 'd get a girl to steer, George, 

And take a boat and row ; 

And, striking mighty bubbles 
From each propulsive blade, 

Forget that life had troubles 
At ninety in the shade. 

We *d swing along together, 

And cheerily defy 
This toasting, roasting weather, 

This sunshine of July. 

Our feather might be dirty, 

Our style might notjbe great ; 

But style for men of thirty 
(And more) is out of date. 

You 'd note with high elation— 

I think I see you now— 

The headed perspiration 
That gathered on your brow. 

Oh, by that brow impearled, George, 
And by that zephyr wet, 

I vow in all the world, George, 
There's nothing like a “sweat.'* 

To row as if it mattered, 

Just think of what it means : 

All cares and worries shattered 
To silly smithereens. 

To row on such a day, George, 

And feel the sluggish|.brain, 

Its cobwebs brushed away, George, 
Clear for its work again ! 

But you at Henley linger, 

While I am at Bourne-End. 

You will not stir a finger 
To come and join your friend. 

This much at least is clear, George : 

We cannot row a pair 
So long as I am here, George, 

And you remain up there. R. C. L, 
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Smithson. I thank her for allowing me The promoters filled their pockets 
A SIDE-SHOW. cigarette, hut she declares that the (On the Stock Exchange were dockets), 

Scene—Ah Open-Air Charity Bazaar. Mr. obligation is on her side . . . what the For now the public realised the trick ; 

Algernon he le Tante, that promising dickens does she mean ? And she ’s To selling they were goaded, 

young poet, soliloquises : giggling all the while, too. . . Asks me. So they rapidly unloaded ; 

Had no idea when I came to stay with in a choked voice, to remove a placard Of the splendour of the rocket there was 


Lady Taeperton that I should be expected from the outside of the tent when I go 
to attend this kind of thing . . . pleases ... I proceed to do so ... dli! .. . 
the poor rustics, of course— but arc they on it is scrawled in huge letters, “ The 
worth pleasing? They don’t even know Common Prig. Very Fine Specimen, just 
that a celebrity is among them ; they make arrived from London. On view within I ’ ’ 

coarse remarks about pigs and things, , , 

oven when I try to direct their thoughts 

to loftier altitudes . . . asked one of ** PROMOTION.” 

them— the Vicar’s daughter, I thi^k— I. 

whether she had read Foul and Fair, my Once a Company was started by a few 

last volume of exquisite sonnets . . . she Of the sharpest City folk you ever knew, 

said she hadn’t, but would like to, if it And a big success was scored, 

would enable her to get a better price for *With a Peer upon the Board 

her chickens at Puddleton market ! . « . (V^ho had nothing in particular to do). 

Here ’s another woman, in a horrid frock, By abundant advertising 

coming to pester me to buy things . . . Applications were surprising, 

shake my head with a sweet, sad smile And the letters of allotment and regret 


. . . she refuses to go, saying that the 
Bazaar ’s for the soldiers’ widows and 
orphans — “ such an excellent cause ” . . . 

I argue the point . . . she is annoyed ; her 
husband is a Colonel . . . tell her “I’m 
sorry for her ”... she goes, but others 
of her tribe succeed her . . . No, I don’t 
want a buttonhole — such a buttonhole! . . .i 
and I can’t take shares in a raffle for a 


Were sent out in several batches, 
Which were followed by despatches 


nothing save the stick. 

IN THE CAUSE OP HEART. 

(An imaginary Intenneto with a Soupgon of 
Truth in it.) 

Scene— ilttthor’s Sanctum. Time — The Day 
before the Great Aristocratic Garden 
Fite in aid of the Nothings in Parti- 
cular. Present— T he Author. To him 
enter Fair Petitioner. 

Fair Petitioner {coquettislily). You are 
quite sure you are engaged for to-morrow ? 

Author, Quite sure. Must deliver my 
lecture. 

Fair Pet. But can’t you put them ofi ? 
It would cost you nothing. 

Aut. It would be as much as my life was 
, worth to disappoint an audience of work- 


Of the most astounding profits they would ing men. 


And as to costing me anything. 
Well, I get twenty guineas for the 
lecture. 

Fair Pet. Not really ! You are chaffing ? 

Aut. No, I am always serious in busi- 
ness matters. And that reminds me, 
dear lady, that I have got to write five 


The promoters filled their pockets, 
And the shares went np like rockets, 
For the public didn’t imderstand the trick, 
That the thing w'as over-loaded, 

And in time must be exploded ; 


sewing-machine, and tea I never touch out- . soarine like a rocket it would come ^^^<^iisand words before I leave this desk. 
SiirlA nitr /HTxrn I'nAma f.Viia ?a rl I soaring iixe a rocxet it wouia come _ . 


side my own rooms . . . this is dreadful ! 
Isn’t there any way of escape? . . , Here ’s 
the tent of “Abracadabra, the cele- 
I brated Syrian fortune-teller”; suppose 


Here ’s down like a stick I 

L© cele- II» 

suppose announcements looked so absolutely 

lana the true, 


1 have my fortune told? . . . Perhaps the , true, 

fortune-teller isn’t a dreadful rustic, and rapidly in public favour grew ; 

anyhow I shall be out of the rabble for a Directly it was floated 
while . . .the tent is empty apparently jobbers it was quoted 

— no, here's the Prophetess . . . Good At a premium— (seventeen to twenty-two), 
gracious, it ’s Mrs. Smithson, a woman At this boom unprecedented 
1 know (and abominate) in town ! . . . Speculators were demented, 

Too late to escape . . . very surprisine : B'lt that premium still continued to expand; 


Too late to escape . . . very surprising ; 
she seems delighted to see me — doesn’t 
even suggest fortune-telling, but asks me 
to make myself comfortable. . . I repose 
I elegantly in a deck-chair, and, at Mrs. 
Smithson’s suggestion, light a cigarette 


It got more and more inflated, 

The directorate, elated, 

Said, “Our riches even beat the Rand.” 

Still promoters filled their pockets, 
Still the shares went up like rockets, 


Pair Pet. Oh I you are at work on one 
of your delightful short stories ! Do give 
it to us. 

Aut. Very sorry. I really can’t afford it. 

Fair Pet. Oh I don’t say that. The 
poor Nothiugs in Particulars do want our 
help so much. But you will help us. 
Mr. Harry Mario Jones, the rising tenor, 
Mr. Panint Brown, the violinist of the 
immediate future, are coming to play. 

Aut, Gratuitously? 

Fair Pet, Of course. They are so kind. 
An excellent advertisement for them. 

Aut, Yes ; and cost them— as a corres- 
pondent to the Times pointed out the 
other day— two or three pounds apiece 
I for costumes and travelling expenses, 


And messages were coded : — 
“ We ’re auriferously loded, 


coarse laughter. . . Two rustics hastily It ’s a great financial rocket to which 


... very comfortable here. Mrs. Smith- Still people were bamboozled by the trick ; which they can ill afford. Why don’t 
SON ’s gone away ; wonder if I might take And messages were coded you pay people? You don’t ask the 
I a short nap. . . . Awakened by sound of “ We ’re auriferously loded, refreshment contractor for free food, 

coarse laughter. . . Two rustics hastily It ’s a great financial rocket to which Fair Pet, Why, you are horrid ! Fancy 
disappear through the tent door . . . un- everyone should stick.” putting refreshment contractors on the 

mannerly plebeians! . . . pose myself HI. same platformwith writers, actors, lawyers 

again in graceful attitude, and light Their Statutory Meeting then fell due and other interesting people ! I am not 
another cigarette . . . more rustics enter, (In accordance with the Act— that is the going to let you off. If you won’t give me 


disappear through the tent door . . . un- 
, mannerly plebeians ! . . . pose myself 


everyone should stick.” 

m. 


again in graceful attitude, and light Their Statutory Meeting then fell due 


stare at me in silence for a moment, then new). 

I guff aw loudly . . .with a languid wave They conducted business formal, 
of ray hand, I explain that the Prophetess They made promises abnormal, 
is temporarily absent, so they had better And said they ’d put the “bears ” into a 
go . . . they do so, roaring with laughter stew. 

. . . they are followed by others, all con- Next the Chairman was rewarded 

vulsed with merriment when they see mo. (And the office boy applauded), 

Why? Wonder if my tie is disarranged, For there really seemed a plethora of cash, 
or can there be a smut on my nose ? . . . But at this important juncture 

Yet more rustics eater, guffaw loudly, and To the bubble came a puncture, 

dmppear . . . this is becoming unbear- And the whole thing went to everlasting 
able, I shall go . . . ah, here's Mrs. I smash. 


your short story— give me something else. 

Aut. {WHting out cheque and giving it.) 
Will this do as well ? 

Fair Pet. (Overpowered.) You are gene- 
rous ! Much better than your short 
story. 

Aut. You are quite right — for me. You 
see, my cheque will only cost me five 
pounds, whereas my short story is worth, 
to me, at least, a hundred guineas ! 

(The scene closes in upon the Fair 
Petitioner's unbounded astonishment.) 
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AN OLD SONG. 

{Set to New Facts.) 

When swallows dart to catch the guats, 
And midges swarm around our hats, 

When moths are captured by the bats, 
And flowers perfume the way, 

We love to fly from daily care 
To breathe the sneezious country air ; 

Our cambric handkerchiefs we bring. 

And sniff and sneeze like anything 
Amid the new-mown'hay. 

There ’s room for all, whoe’er they be, 
Who have a turn for heartless glee. 

And snigger, “ Bless you,” when they sec 
Us turn our heads away. 

Then join the sport, good men and true. 
And maidens sweet with eyes so blue ; 
Come youth, come age, come children fair. 
And blow your noses in despair. 

Amid the new-mown hay. 


SENTI-MBNTAL. 


[“The reign of physical heauty in woman is, 
according to M. Maecbl Peevost, the Fremh 
novelist, now over. The mind, it seems, is what 
is revered nowadays, and that is the reason that 
such women as Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. !Keuoee, 
!Mrs. Botha, Mrs. De Wet, and the Countess 
Tolstoi are most reveied.”— James's Gazette. 

Sing no more of winsome faces, 
Roguish laughter, courtly graces, 
Plashing arms 
And roseate charms, 

Sure your taste in song disgraces. 

Sing no more of eyes entrancing. 

Nor the love-light in them dancing, 
Silken lashes, 

Radiant flashes. 

Be no more their spells advancing. 

Foolish he who fondly lingers 
O’er a maiden’s shapely fingers ; 
Shoulders dimply 
Sung are simply 
By the most degenerate singers. 

Cease henceforward, foolish lover, 
Aught in beauty to discover; 

You must spurn all 
Charms external. 

Carnal beauty’s reign is over. 

If you must sing, sing discreetly, 
Taking care to waive completely 
Skin-deep beauty 
That refute ye, 

Tho* it strike your senses sweetly. 

Sing the female disposition 
With a mental acquisition ; 

Charm cerebral, 

So integral 

Till the chop-and-chauge transition. 

Sing the maid revered for reason. 
For ourselves, we ’re out of season 
We must go hence, ^ 

Keeping silence, 

’Less we be accused of treason. 



HOPS ABROAD. 

(A Peep into the Future.) 

Scene— F leet Street. Time— A %jear or 

tioo hence. Enter BROWN and SMii’H 
severally. 

Brown. Why, where have you been to ? 
You look the picture of health. 

Smith. More than the picture, my boy — 
health itself. I have been pretty well 
everywhere. 

Brown. And yet you are tied to the 
wheel here, ain’t you ? 

Smith. Quite correct. Not been away 
from Fleet Street for a whole fortnight 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

Brown. And you say you have been 
everywhere ? 


Smith. Yes, in reason. Popped over to 
St. Petersburg the other day, via tho 
Crimea. Very interesting. 

Brawn. I noticed they had started a trip 
in that direction. 

Smith. Then I spent the Sunday before j 
last in Vienna. I 

Brown. Ah ! pleasanter than in Town. 

Smith. Well, not so triste. Then I did 
the Italian lakes one journey, and tho 
Swiss mountains the next. The Aerial 
Travel Bureau managed the coupons for 
those affairs. 

Brown, But how do you contrive to 
cover so much ground ? 

Smith. Simplest thing in tho world. 

Wedk-eod trips* 

(Cur aUi on the discovery.) 
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neTvs that the American Syndicate has are— -arc furnished with muzzle-loaders— 
PRESS AND DEPRESS. actually bought out one of our largest of the time of Nelson.’ And to think of 

“Now, you don’t like papers,” said my shipping lines is quite sufiBloient to fill the sum expended yearly, the taxes, the 

uncle, trilling a little melody from a light every British breast with apprehension as constant calls ” My uncle’s words 

opera. “A great mistake, my boy. to the future of our marine commerce, failed him. His face was almost haggard. 
Everybody ought to spend an hour a In every department the Americans are I would have begged him to desist. But 
day with the newspapers. They depress outbuying us. At no distant date we he grasped the paper, more determined 
you? Contain nothing but vague reports? anticipate the flotation of “Britain, than ever to convince me what a cheerful 
! Nonsense, boy. You’re not well. Slug- Limited,” by a syndicate of enterprising companion a daily newspaper was. 
glsh life, sluggish liver.” Yankees.’ Dear, dear!” said my uncle, “Turn to the Army,” he said. Then 

He repeated the last two words, and slowly. he decided he would not, as he caught 

opened one of the morning papers. I The cheery tone had disappeared. His J sight of the headline ; “Ts Our Army 
never romem bored seeing himi'""" i worth the Khaki it is clothed 


look so well and jolly. In the, 

“Besides/’ he continued, 

paper, “it stimulates one’s, ^ jT 

thoughts, sets in motion a m 

train of ideas that carry one aj 

through the day. A mental al 

tonic, my boy, that *s what ^ if a VnTIL 

our daily paper is, a mental f fUMk 

tonic, to be easily taken with ^ 7OT iMmlm. 

our cofiee and bacon and eggs. l 

Ha! ha!” he looked at me, \ 

again with an expression of A m yfllHw 

triumph. “ My boy, listen to \ 

this. Lord Avebury, on the f ^ 1 

British Press, ‘said he be- / '^1 W^jj^h 

lieved there was no country in / 1 / WmiWa/n 

the world which had a better / 1 1 llil/Mw 

or a brighter literature than iL U 1 

England. You see, it would | || 1 y^jj mlk 

brighten you up, my boy. ^ |l 111 nS(f||y \ ^^lll f Jli 

Nothing hut other people’s Ao^/v/nlli 'Ullill ^ ^ III M 

misfortunes? Fiddle - sticks ! WA/., yj JM 

You * re hipped. Now, I *11 just Ij . |Lj™|ffi 

prove to you how entertaining |/J|J .1 |||Mm 

cerue, what vigour,” here my 

imcle mildly saluted his chest 11 / I 

with his right hand, “a perusal 1 |l 

He glanced at the leading ' I / jl 

article, and began reading: }' ' \ 

“ ‘ Prom the melancholy array ^ ^ 

of blue books and volumes of 

statistics issued at the close SNUBBING. 

of the nineteenth century we “Soery I eoboot tour party the oirsit ev 

are unhappily brought face to “Oh, "weren’t you there?” 

face "With the very mournful 

truth that, as a nation, wo are on the I brow puckered. He turned over a page, 
downgrade.’ Ah I well, that’s uninter- “ Now, then, page three. British Navy 


His 'sight of the headline; “Ts Our Army 
W'orth the Khaki it is clothed 
in?” He turned the paper 
again: “ England’s Tirade, a 
^ Study ill Retrogression.” He 

W moaned audibly, and folded 

W the article down out of sight. 

His eye lighted on an adver- 
tisement. “ * To-morrow You 
May Have a Pit ! ’ ” he read, 
and shivered. He folded the 
paper again, and in thick black 
letters was informed that “Pew 
People Have Sound Lungs.” 
The “mental tonic” slipped 
from my uncle’s knees on to 
the floor. He looked worn 
out, and coughed in a tenta- 
tive manner- “ My chest has 
been rather troublesome 
lately,** he affirmed mildly. “ I 

wonder if my lungs *' and 

stretched down for the paper. 
But I had kicked it away. 1 
trilled lightly the melody my 
uncle had begun his remarks 
with, and raising my coffee 
cup, said, in a spirit of mock 
gravity, “To the British Press, 
the brightest in the world! 
"What tone, what verve, what 
vigour a perusal — ^imparts to 
the system.” 

My uncle laughed in his old 
delightful manner. He saw the 
humour of it. 


of blue books and volumes of ** BEAUTIFUL IN REPOSE, 

btatistics issued at the close SNUBBING. 

of the nineteenth century we “Sorry I poroot yotjr party the oirsit evening !” ^ beautiful bird, 

are unhappily brought face to jshe. “ Oh, "weren’t you there ? ” The plumage was a mass of the 

face "With the very mournful most glorious colours. He 

truth that, as a nation, wo are on the brow puckered. He turned over a page, walked with a dignity and a grace beyond 
downgrade.’ Ah I well, that *s uninter- “ Now, then, page three. British Navy, compare. There never was so gorgeous 
esting. One never reads that sort of Now, my boy, our glorious Navy. Surely a sight. 

thing. Some croaking dyspeptic.’* His that has some interest for you.” He The other was a beautiful girl. Her 
eye reverted from the leading article read, not, I believe, without an uiieom- hair was golden, her eyes heavenly blue, 
to another column. “ Ah I now', my boy, fortable foreboding. “ ‘ During the last her teeth rows of pearls. She glided 
I read haphazard. ‘ In a current nnm- few months yve have made it perfectly along with a dignity and a graco recalling 
her of one of our foremost scientific clear to our readers, by our Special theGrecianqueensof old. There never was 
magazines, we are confronted with the Investigator’s articles, how very far from so charming a vision. Perfectly Lovely ! 
alarming statement that our coal supply satisfactory is the state of our Navy. Then the bird opened his beak and 
cannot last for ever. A time must come Half the number of vessels which go to uttered a sound. Oh, horror ! 
when’”— my uncle’s voice faltered— make-up our powerful Fleet are either Then the girl smiled and spoke. Again, 
“ ‘ nothing but the taxon it will remain ! ’ not built or only in the first stages of oh, horror 1 

Pooh ! pooh ! a scare. These things will building, and of the rest all those with The bird was a peacock, and the girl 
creep into the best regulated paper.” A modern armaments have leaky boilers, came from the “ American ” side of the 
shade of auuoyauce crossed his face. wrhile,” — ^my unde’s voice grew unsteady Atlantic I 


creep into the best regulated paper.” 
j shade of auuoyauce crossed his face. 


“Now, look here. Shipping Notes. *Tlie j again— all the ships with reliable boilers j Athirdtime, oh, horror! 
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YOX INDIJE CLAMANTIS. 

[“‘la tlieir prosperity will be our strength, m 
their contentment our security, and in their giati- 
tude our best reward.’ The forthcoming debate 
on the Indian Budget reminds us that we have 
still to profit by the wise words of Queen 
ViCTOEiA.”— jPaper,'\ 

Prosperity ! — ^when year by year 
Grim poverty I see 
Draw ever iieai*er and more near, 
Devouring all my children’s gear — 
Why, what a mockery is here 
Of Her benign decree ! 

What strength, O England, shall be thine 
When such prosperity is mine ? 

Contentment ! — ^what contentment lies 
In that poor slavish heart, 

That dumb despair, with sunken eyes. 
That bears its ills, and rather dies 
A thousand deaths than dare to rise 
And play a freeman’s part ? 

Ah, w'hat security can be 

On such contentment based by thee ? 

My gratitude? — ah, empty name ! 

Thy charitable mites 
But feed to-day the feeble frame 
That starves to-morrow ; for the same 
Old wrong grows on untouched. I claim 
Not charity, but rights — 

England, what gratitude have 1 ? 

Canst find reward in apathy? 


A DIALOGUE AT THE NAVAL 
MANOEUVRES. 

(Which %oill he impossible unless the Army 
2:)recedent is folloioed,) 

Special (deferentially). Beg pardon, Sir, 
but will you please pass my despatch ? 

Censor (graciously). Fire away, and I 
will tell you when to stop. 

Sioecial (reading), “The torpedo boats 
are ” 

Censor (interruiitiug). Oh, you had better 
not say anything about them. 

Special (after using blue pencil), “ The 
torpedo-catchers then ” 

Censor (as before). Oh, we can’t have 
anything about them. Cut again, 
please. 

Special (annoyed). Very well, Sir. ** The 
protecting fleet turn ’ ’ 

Censor (inter ru2iting). Oh, I say, you 
mustn’t say anything about the protect- 
ing fleet. 

Special (vexed). Very well, Sir. “The 
attacking fleet at this juncture ” 

Censor (renmist rating). Oh, I say, you 
really mustn’t refer to the attacking fleet. 
Look here. I daresay you have summed 
up the situation in your last sentence. 
What is it ? 

S2yecial, “Everyone concerned is all at 
sea.’’ 

Censor, Capital ! We are all at sea ! 

Special (to himself). Yes, and likely to 
continue so — ^until criticised ! 

[Scene closes in upyon an ocean fog. 
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THE RIVER REVELLERS. 

'Who *s for the River ? just see what a rioting, 
Fluttering fairies in airiest frocks, 

Creamy creations the male heart disquieting, 

Kaiads of back-waters, willows and locks. 

Dainty town daughters in open-worked bodices, 
Convoyed by cousins in piqiuS so spick, 

Rosy-eheeked, brown-fingered, jimp water-goddesses 
Fleeing the district of mortar and brick. 

Ladies excitable scuttling and scampering. 

Laughing with glee as they rush to and fro, 

Groups of old stagers, their quick footsteps hampering, 
"Wondering why they are hurrying so. 

Fathers in fiamiel fig breathless and bustling — 

(Rich ruby face neath the gay Panama) , 

In the long queue at the ticket-box hustling. 

Waiting for tickets to bear them afar. 

Mad, merry misses, intent on a summer-y 
Slaughter of hearts in an innocent way, 

Actors and actresses, shorn of their mummery, 

Off for a quite unprofessional play. 

Bachelors, bearing big baskets in duty bound— 
Precious pro-visions for luncheons and teas ; 

Happy festivities with radiant beauty crown'd. 

Lobster and love and youth under the trees. 

Gauzy girls tripping with follows in duck and drill, 
Going by through train to Henley, you see, 
Languishing ladies with maivcllous tuck and frill— 
LanncUiiig and lunching their programme ’s to be. 
Porters with pillovs — ^soft lining for punt are they, 
Cushiony couches one does not disdain ; 

Bronzed army officers— -hack from the front arc they — 
Just stepping into the Maidenhead train. 

Oh, the mad whirl at the Paddington terminus, 
Meeting acquaintances, nodding to friends. 

If of good fellowship wo have a germ in us 
Tone to our spirits such frolicking lends. 

Bright, happy faces a-peepiug ’mid billowy 
Wavelets of muslin and eddying lawn ; ' 

Thrice happy revellers, supple and willowy, 

By the delights of the dear river drawn I 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The (Mp of the Book Maker (Hutcuxnsox) will be extended to 
the ordinary reader, who will find himself held in it till the cud 
of the last chapter. There is, of course, nothing new in the 
leading idea of the hook — a young man with educational and 
social advantages purchased with the money of a well-meaning 
hut illiterate and, on the whole, undesirable parent. With a 
variation it is the foundation of what niy Baroiilte regards as 
one of the two best, the one least widely known, of Dickens’s 
novels. That is the only point of resemblance "with Ch*eat 
Expectations. Mr. Percy Warn: goes his own w’ay, and a 
pleasant one it proves, with his sketches of high life in London, 
designed on the whole to make persons of lower estate content 
with their lot. 

Souvenir of Sir Arthur SuUivun (GEORGE JTewnks) is perhaps; 
not the best title Mr. Walter Wells (no relation to John 
Wellixgton of that clan) might have chosen. More especially 
in this connection is it suggestive of those not too-eostly gifts 
managers of theatres present to the audience on the fiftieth, or, 
happier still, the hundredth night of the performance of the 
piece, Ai>art from this minor criticism the "work is well done, 
aiid beautifully printed. The sketch of the life and works of 
dear Arthur, a man vrhom to know was to love, is considerably 
added to by a series of illustrations, including photographs of 


the great musician, from tho days when he stood in the quaint 
costume of the Children of the Chapels Royal till he sat at a 
gilt and carven and highly uncomfortable table, a worn-out 
man, smartly dressed, posing for his photograph. Of special 
interest are facsimiles of pages of his music done by his owm 
hand. On loftier range in art and history is the photograph of 
“ W. S. Gilbert at Work.” “ Gilbert,” writes Mr. Walter J. 
Wells, unconsciously dropping into tho style of John Welling- 
ton, ‘Miever writes at a desk. Ho has a favourite easy chair 
of red leather which ho takes wutli him wherever he goes. 
When working, he sits with his legs .stvetehed out on a stool, 
exactly the same heUjhtt and writes upon a pad on his lap.” 
Struggling authors will hero find disclosed the secret of 
supreme success. The italics arc my Baronite’s. 

The Baron de B.-W. 


MY SPORTING LIFE: A RETROSPECT; 

Or, Gambling Parsonified. 

Those who imagined that the last ‘sporting parson’ had disappeared 
from the Church of England are quite mistaken, foi in this week’s Church 
Tmes a clergyman who boldly adopts the time-honoured pseudonym writes 
a long letter asking whethei gambhng is really a sin, and he cornea to tho 
conclusion that it is not. ... As an undergraduate he used to attend New- 
market out of sheer love of horsetleah, and at the TTniveraitj Steeiilechases 
he and his friends frequently made bets, and the reckoning up of their gains 
and losses added much to the fun of the day. Same with cards— always for 
small sums .” — Daily Telegraphy July 23.] 

Though Time has taught mo something of discretion, 

And on my blooming cheek has pressed a finger, 

I do not blush to make the small confession 
That still I love to let fond mem’ry linger 
I O’er former days when I, a verdant scholar — 

A Church of England minister prospective — 

Was wont to back my fancy for a dollar. 

Ah ! happy is the habit retrospective. 

What were the Muses nine ? What were the Graces, 
Ecclesiastic tutoring and knowledge, 

To one fair day spent at the Steeplechases, 

So warmly patronis(5d by our college ? 

My love of horseflesh so predomiiuited 
hly taste for Christian creeds or heathen gods, 

That to accept I never hesitated 
A smallish bet at luthcr loiigish odds. 

Ah ! happy day, when from tho race returning. 

Our several gains and losses then w'c reckoned. 

Ah, joy ! to .such as vvith an eye discerning 
Ne’er backed a horse to win that came in second. 

Ah ! who will say that 1 had ta’on a ramble 
Within the precincts of a wicked sinner? 

I think myself J did not wrong to gamble — 

1 always toddled home a tidy wiiiuor. 

And oh I the clays before a parson's choker 
Proscribed in some degree my love of gaming, 

Those cosy littlo parties of di*aw poker ! 

^lyself 1 really cannot think of bldiaing. 

Except ou one occasion when a bluffer 
By standing pat ou nothing proved a winner, 

The limit hc.st — 1 went out like a duffer— 

I should have seen him. Then I was a sinner ! 

Those days are gone ; but still I am not lacking 
In those proclivities which folk call sporting, 

My fancy still occasionally hacking, 

Altlio’ to methods different resorting. 

Instead of taking odd.s at Goodwood races, 

Or making little hooks ou the regattas, 

' 1 speculate upon the pairs of hruecs 

1 ’m likely to receive, and such like matters. 

■ W. H. M. 
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“ DELUSIONS.” 

I. 

A LADY soine'what passes wants to play the juvenile, 

(And as Juliet or Rosalind to lead). 

So will practise by the hour winsome way and sunny smile, 
And she finds a deal of practising they need. 

She ’s matronly ingenuous and flits across the stage 
In delightful seventeen’s seductive way ; 

But through your opera-glasses you can estimate her age — 
And you sw'ear that “ she is forty, if a day.” 

Rouge, hare’s-foot, powder-puff and dye, 

A wig, of ruddy gold, she 11 buy, 

(With other kinds of panoply essential to her art). 

She will fancy both her acting 
And appearance are attracting, 

And think she looks perfection when she ’s made up for the 
l^art. 

II. 

You may have met a City man who boasts about his yacht ; 
At Cowes he points it out— and you admire. 

He says his ** soul ’s in racing,” but you’re confident ’tis not. 
Though he struts in Comic Opera sea attire. 

He always is romancing of the perils of the deep, 

Of a cyclone he encountered in the Bay ; 

As you *VQ seen him on a Calais boat it sounds a trifle steep, 
For before you ’d reached Mid-Channel he looked grey. 


He ’s quite aware the restless sea 
Does not agree with such as he. 

So from the Esplanade or pier will rarely make a start,*^ 

But dressed in serge (with buttons brass), 

He 11 keenly eye the weatlier glass, 

And think he looks i^erfoction when he 's made up for the 
part. 

III. 

If a fussy little tradesman, in a neighbourhood effete, 

As Mayor of Borough Council gets elected, 

He soon begins to fancy that his brains are hard to beat. 
Though hitherto they ’ve never been detected. 

As patron of Suburbia he 11 proudly stroll about, 

(He is something now beyond the common clay) ; 

But for acme of amusement you ought to hear him ** spout 
A performance quite as good as any play. 

He wants a chain and badge to wear, 

Some footmen tall, with powdered hair, 

A gilded coach, with coat of arms, to supersede the cart, 

A robe — ^lie 11 simply grab it I 

(It is red and trimmed with rabbit), 

And think he looks perfection w’hen he ’s made up foMhe 
part. Hua>i Mee. 

Advice to Peopiuetor of a Theatiie.— “ Let it.” 

Adtob to Theatrical Speculator,—” Let it alone,” 
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aU'cady admitted my intention of ploii^liiuj'- my fiiiTOW alone to 
THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. the utter end, I am compelled to throw further light upon my 

A GKBAT Thotjght von my day in the Yeae. For, if I am to anticipato, a.s a contingency, the 

prospect of being joined by others in my enterprise, it becomes 
Second Series. necessary for me to define the precise locality oC my intended 

YII.— THE HOLIDAY PROGRAMME SECTION. tilth. Being fully cognisant of the fact that the ordinary 

j 7. furrow is uatnrally limited in the opportunities it offers, and 

(With the Author^ s apoloqies and compliments to the wntevs k-, t ai, ^ p 

' ' 't t I \ ^ reserve the freedom of desisting at any moment 11 

imi a e e ow.) furrow prove too tedious, I do not wish to consummate my 

July 1 st to 5th.— “And where shall we go for our summer prematurely, I have felt bound to select a field of practi- 
elopement tMs year, dearest?” said Jocelyn, as they stood cally boundless range. The Sahara occurred to me as answering 
locked in each other’s arms. “ “Would Nuremberg suit you ? ” description. 

“What route do you propose?” asked Rosabel, suddenly j propose, therefore, in the full heat of July, to issue from 
practical, and extricating herself from his grasp. ^[^0 site of Carthage, whose ruins vrere once sat upon by 

“ I suggest the Hook of Holland and the Rhine to Mayenee. m^vrius (an historical figure that has alw^ays had a poignant 

Have you any prejudices in the matter ? ” interest for me), and plough, with the permission of the French 

“ How do you get to the Hook of Holland ? ” ^ other Governments, in a southerly direction, with Cape 

“By the Great Eastern, from Liverpool Street to Harwich, for my objective ; thus covering in a hee-line the entire 

But why this unwomanly regard for detail? I hardly know of the Dark Continent. Of the adaptability of much 

you, Rosabel, in this new attitude.” Qf soil to the uses of the plough I am uncertain : but I 

“ Is Liverpool Street the only starting-point for Harwich? ” confidence that at least the Sahara will provide the kind 
She insisted with a strange perseverance. material with which our Liberal implements are familiar. 

“Rosabel, Rosabel, you have changed surprisingly since jf i fail to get to the Cape Colony alive, my friends will be good 
onr last elopement. Is it the influence of your second ei^ough to attribute that misfortune rather to my own hardihood 
marriage? You never talked like this before. You were ^ neglect on the part of the Foreign and Colonial 
never importunate about termini. Can you have lost your old offices. Beyond that point, if I meet with the enemy, I shall 
confidence in mo ? ” plead non-combatancy, and, if detained a prisoner, shall send 

“Never, never! But we must be frank with one another, for my books. Assuming that I reach my ultimate destination 
and face the truth. We shall have many embarrassments to solitude, I shall return to my library by the next steamer, 
contend, with in our coming irregular career ; let us not if I attain my end in company of others, I really 

anticipate them ; let us at least hold together, you and I. Is ^a^iiot tell you what will ensue, as I am myself at present in 


1 Liverpool Street the only starting-point for Harwich? ” 

“ Yes, a thousand times yes. And now kindly explain.” 


ignorance of the proper sequel to such a juncture. Understand 
that I crave the company of none ; but in case my movements 


A sigh of satisfaction escaped from Rosabel.^ “ Dearest,” gjxould be matter for curiosity to any prospective supporter, the 
1 she said, ** between those who love no explanation should be ^viH find me until further intimation. Rosebery. 


needed. But I too will be frank with you. I have not lived 
this long, weary time apart from you without growing older 


llTH, 12 th. — ^To the glazed eye, dull with yearlong routino. 


and knowing more of the world. Never again, with my eyes S'Ud avid of colour and incident, Yarmouth brings relief with the 
open, will I elope with anyone on a system with alternative bronze of her bloaters. On your seaward breakfast-table they 
routes, such as the Chatham and South-Eastern. Have you ^ point of diurnal pungency; eloquent, too, of suggestion, 
already forgotten the fiasco of our first elopement? How it fell Salt, that was the breath of their life, is the stuff of their 
through, as it were, between two stools — ^namely, Victoria and embalming. Not here, in the trite phrase, w'as death the cure of 
Charing Cross ? And my first husband lying dead at the time, save for a brief interspace. Then that which gave its savour 
and I ignorant of that fait accompli? It is by these little to existence was itself made the cure of death, last ill of all. 
accidents — an unforeseen change of terminus at the last That is why Yarmouth, for all its pier and sable minstrelsy, is 
moment, for instance — ^that the entire destinies of two lives still the inviolable hermitage of tired hearts. Its salt is some- 
may be permanently bifurcated. But for those alternative thing better than Attic. It breathes, as Athens nevei' wholly 
routes we might have reached Marseilles together, read of my breathed in her prime, the continuity of existence. It is vocal 
first husband’s death in the papers, got married at the con- rhythm of death cured and corrected, 

sulate, and been an honest man and woman ever afterwards,” Alice Meynell. 

“‘Honest,* Rosabel? "What is this now talk of technical 13th to 17th. — “I want a new place to be a hero in!” The 
virtue, based on signatures before witnesses? Do you, after speaker ended, as he began, abmptly. Silence is golden, but 
all, regret the step >ve are once more taking in defiance of the next best things is that your words should be fit and few. 
social tradition ? Ce n'est quele premier loas qui coute. This is He was a strongman, but his eye had the quiet reserve I 
the second of the kind,” that may sometimes be found with strength, a combination 

“ No, my love, I am not dra\ving hack. But a second elope- always attractive. There were lines, too, about his month that 
ment, even with the same man, can never be quite the same revealed a capacity for pathos as well as humour, 
thing. The first prompt, instinctive glow is irrevocably gone. None of these characteristics, except perhaps his strength (a 
One becomes rational, almost worldly in one’s unworldliness. dangerous thing if allied to madness), imposed itself upon the 
But my mind is fixed ; I shall not fail you. To-night, then, at observation of the young man whom he addressed — a clerk in 
Liverpool Street, for the Hook.” (She smiled a little patheti- the office of Messrs. Gaze, Catchbm and Cook. 

1 ■» _ 1 V .f. ... « . 


eally at this unpremeditated pleasantry). “Yon will get the 
tickets— single tickets, of course. I must go home for my 
Church Service and hand-mirror, and to leave a p.p.c. on my 
second husband. Remember! Liverpool Street.” 

^ John Oliver Hobbes (in The Serious Wooing). 

6th to 10th. — It did not fall, gentlemen, within the scope of 
my original scheme to confide to you my arrangements for 
spending the summer vacation. Never voluntarily will I with- 
draw the veil of privacy from my retirement. But having 


“ Is it a holiday tour you want ? ” he asked, tentatively. 

“ Mention a few novelties,” replied the strong, quiet man. 

“ We arc booking a good deal for the interior of Turkey,” 
said the clerk. 

“ Fought at Plevna,” replied the strong, quiet man. 

“ Then we have the Steppes of Russia on our new list.” 

“ Shogoni— Lord love you I Sowed wild oats there years ago.” 
“ Or a little round in Spain or Holland, personally conducted? ” 
“ Qiiien sahe ? Hoe laat is het ? Speak the languages.” 
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‘‘Or say West Africa, pcHiapsV We 
ai'o littiug out a small punitive expocli- 

“Played mtli Edged Tools there in niy 
youtli.” 

“ Or Patagonia V The very latest tiling 
in explorations ! " 

“Ah! I have never becu a hero 
there. Any other heroes pioneering in 
those parts? ’’ 

“Only one that T know of, and he’s 
just, hack Ironi tracking the Pig Sloth." 

“Sloth is a great impediment to enter- 
prise.** 

“ I said the Big Sloth.” 

“That makes it no better. Quantity 
is no excuse for bad quality. But, tell 
me, are the natives of Patagonia good 
and beautiful ? ’ ’ 

“ We have no reports to the contrary,’* 
said the clerk. 

“A noble wife is ii gift of the gods,’* 
said the strong man, absent-mindedly. 
Then, recovering himself, he added, “ 1 
will trouble you for a Tierra del Fiicgo 
Conversation Guide. MUle romeycimenia! 
Leb'wuJil. JIustfi mtt^i'inu. Clu* aura sai a. 

HEXUY SETOX MEWRnrAN. 

(To be continued,) 


AS USUAL. 

D.vpiixe, now the time of year 
Us to holidays invites, 

While the vulgar, far and near, 
llevel 111 their crude delights, 

Wo, endowed with iirojicr pride, 

From their revels stand aside. 

Lot us, dearest, not affect 
Vapid pleasures such as theirs ; 

Witli a sense of self-respect 
J-iot us take our change of “airs,” 
While our pleasiu*es (yours and mine) 
With improvement we combine. 

Say thou : strata shall we trace, 

While the rocks our hammer breaks ? 
Or, with Keswick as a base, 

Bo religiously the lakes? 

Or a sally Lunn afford. 

Where wo may bo lodged — and bored ? 

Or, at Oxford shall we spend 
An improving week or so, 

Wiiile its influences extend 
Over us a lofty glow, 

Wliile from Culture’s well, with awe, 
Samples gratis we shall draw? 

Of the channels these provide 
Education to impart, 

If oil oiie you won’t decide, 

Daphne, since to-day we start. 

We shall bo compelled to fall 
Back oil Margate, after all. 


A Mystery from Shoebury.— W hen 
does the caunon ball ? When the Vickers- 
Maxim. 



“I'vji JUST LEFT Me. Bhaynk, and it’s 

INTELLECTUAL, 


A LAST APPEAL. 

[The Lancet is of opinion that man should not 
have his meals alone. His food is far more likely 
to agree with him when partaken of in company.] 
Sweet! though a word from you would 
bind 

My future and your own much closer, 
You liavo not yet made up your mind 
Whether to answer “ Yes *’ or “ No, Sir ! * ’ 
Let it be “ Yes,” for here indeed 
Is reason good for you to chance it ; 

Be influenced by what you read 
Among the columns of the Lancet. 

“ ^laii should not take his meals alone ! ** 
This stated as a simple fact is. 

If you *11 consent to be my own, 

We *11 put this precept into practice. 
Tiiough little love you have to spare, 

Why not let pity solve the question ? 
For, only think, my lady fair, 

How you can help my poor digestion ! 

At breakfast-time—supposiug that 
This charitable job you take on — 


QUITE* A RELIEF TO MEET YOU. He IS SO 
YOU KNOW ! ” 


No longer shall I dread the fat 
That usually surrounds my bacon. 

Though eggs be stale, yet who shall note 
Of discontent the slightest whisper ? 

You *11 help the coffee down my throat, 
And make my toast seem all the crisper. 

At dinner, too, your charmhig face 
Will make a difference surprising ; 

III the hors d^anivres I *m sure to trace 
A flavour far more appetising. 

Soup, flsh and joint will all entice, 

Though feeble be the cook’s resources ; 

And I shall dream of Paradise 
Before 1 *ve finished half the courses. 

Then, later on, your presence still 
Shall haunt me like some gay enchanter, 

And hover round each glass I fill 
From out the trustworthy decanter. 

For nothing then will disagree, 

Dyspepsia won’t make me shiver. 

Oh, be my bride, and you will see 
How Love shall triumph o’er the Liver 1 

P.G. 
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THE AGE OF CULTUKE. 

[“ If a Shakspeabe or a Thackebat were writing now, it la douhtful 
if he would find a publisher.” — Fapet.'\ 

Rckxk—A Puhlislier's Sanctum. 

Choi^tfi of xiuthor^. 

Ix tlicsc onlicilitonod days 
Of taste and culture i-aro, 

When souly School Boards raise 
Thoir standards everywhere, 

When ignorance is dead. 

And vulgar folly dumb, 

And pupil teachers shed 
Refinement on the slum ; 

When babes that scarce can walk 
Are taught to sing and dance, 

And even learn to talk 
The dainty tongue of France ; 

Our work is sure to find 
Appreciative praise • 

From every cultured mind 
In these enlightened days. 

First Author. A humble poet I 

That spent my eager youth 
In seeking after Truth — 

I sought her low and high. 

Through fortune good and ill 
One passion filled my heart — 

To mingle Truth with Art, 

And show her truthful still. 

My days among the dead, 

The deathless dead, were past ; 

With them my lot was cast, 

Their mighty minds I read. 

Athenian Sophocles 
And Shakspeabe, fancy’s child, 

Warbling his woodnotes w ild — 

My boon companions these. 

And now a humble play, 

The fruit of toilful years, 

I bring with hopes and fears. 

And at tliy feet I lay. 

Publisher. A Shakspeariaii play ? Oh, take it away I 
It ’s the very last thing that one needs. 

Demand there is none, for fifhalcspcarc is one 
That nobody uow’-a-days reads. 

It ’s dull, stodgy stuff — ^not sensation enough — 

Too poetical — calls for some brains. 

A man w^ho w’ill wunte in blank verse gives you quite 
Unsuitable reading for trains. 

First Alt. Then you decline my drama ? 

Pub, Yes, I do ; 

It ’s quite unsaleable. Now, wliat have tjoit ? 

Second Au. No Shaksppaiie I. With humbler pen 
I only seek to toll 
The follies and the faults of men 
That round about me dwell ; 

To paint them as iu truth they are, 

Wise, foolish, grave and gay — 

Content to follow from afar 
My master Thackekay. 

Pnli. My thanks to you ! Pray, don’t undo 
Your parcel ; there 's no reason ! 

Remember, pleaso, such works as these 
Are wholly out of season. 


Such stuff as that to-day lails fiat ; 

The public want more savour. 

Take my advice, and give them spice 
With lots and lots of flavour. 

Chorus of Authors Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Ah, what a situation I 
Alas, unhappy nation, 

With all its education ! 

Wo ! Wo ! Wo ! 

I ’m sorry for the nation ; 

But what ’s my situation 
Without a publication ? 

Third An. I do not doubt, good Sir, 

That heavy your distress is — 
Alas, poor publisher, 

Scins up-to-date MSS. 

But dry the starting tear 
And list to me a minute — 

I think I 've something here 
That may have money in it. 

Her name is Elizabeth. 

Pub. Good ! 

Third Au. She lives in a garden. 

Pub. She should. 

Third Au. She writes a love-letter. 

Pub. Still better and better ! 

Third Au. And pours out her sorrows. 

Pub. She w’oidd. 

Third An. If I purpose withholding my name, 
1 hope you ’ll agree to the same ? 
Pub. Anonymous ? Splendid 1 

Our sorrows are ended. 

Third Au, You ’ll publish my novel ? 


Third Au, 
Puh. 

Together. 


I 'm game. 

Dame Fortune no longer looks glum ; 

The voice of our sorrow is dumb. [They dance. 
But there ’s no time for capers, 

Let ’s off to the papers 
To write the adveriiscinonts ! Como I 

G. K. M. 


THE NEW PROFESSION. 

[“ Signor Rorabio Buli■^ALI^'o, who has boon in puson for a number of 
crimes, but has succoccled in oseuping, has written to the Giornale dt Stcihft 
that he has just formed a band of brigauds , he propoftea to begin business m 
the New Teai, ami to adniinwtor iiistioe aocorduig to the teaching of Holy 
Wnt.»^— Dat/y Mail.] 

Fob judges and juries and prisons of stone 
I don’t care the least little fig, and 
I’m anxious to let it be publicly known 
That I shortly propose to set up on my own 
As a highly respectable brigand . ) 

If you -writhe ’neath a vrroiig you can write me a note ; 

On receipt of your valued advices 
Your foe will be pistolled, or slit in the throat, 

Or stabbed, or found drowned in his own castle moat, 

At exceedingly moderate prices. 

Your commands, like tlie tyrants of whom you complain, 

I will execute promptly, and over • 

By strictest attention I hope I may gain 
Your favour and patronage, which to retain 
Shall be my continued endeavour. 

Mkm. fob Yacht-ownees. — ^If you are inviting a party to go 
sailing w'ith you for three or four weeks, take good care that 
it is a thorough good company, able to enjoy the roughest 
weather ; in fact, a specially sea-leg’d lot. 
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TO MY QUERY— OP THE ROSES. 
(.•If a liO'fc Shoic.) 

Roses in dazzliiii; dresses 
Shook out their perfumed tresses, 
Such flrlory ne’er ^vas scon. 

In tromblinc: odour swaying, 

Their blooming charms displaying, 
Each claimed to l)e the queen, 

Their sweets about did fling 
In inter-whispering 
Their title to be queen. 

And ne’er among the flowers 
Horn of the golden hours 
^Tas such sweet turmoil seen. 

In midst whereof my queen 
Was by the roses seen ; 

Their titles all they hushed. 

And at the lovely sight 
Grew' many roses white, 

And other roses blushed. 




THE ANTI-GREEN P-VRK. 

MisterPcxch, :my Distingui^uied FRIEXT) 
AND COLLE.VGUE, — I ask your pardon to 
address you. I have now been in your 
great city for many years, and although 1 
know’ the YauNliall Bridge Road and 
Leicester Square better than the other 
parts, still T feel able to advise you. 

You are about to spend some millions 
of francs in altering your Green Park. 
Good ! But lot it be done wisely. I hear 
your present intention is to take a slice 
of Piccadilly and make it road, leaving a 
narrow neck at Hyde Park Corner, and 
another narrow nock at your street of 
St. James. Is this wise? I say No, a 
thousand times No ! Why do you not 
imitate the Continent — as you call all 
Europe save your owui little island — in 
this direction? Why should there not be 
a road (like that in the Champs Elysces) 
for the children? WHiy should not Mr, 
Punch himself ajipear in his own show? 
He might be accompanied by Madame and 
the dog, and — for a w’hilo — by the baby. 
It W’ould be delightful, and how pleased 
the children would be! And why not 
cafes? And even a Kursaal might be 
established like the excel lent one jnst 
started at Southend. Roads might bo 
made hero, there, and evcryw'hero. It 
would not cost much if the land had not 
to be purchased. And there might be a 
garden for strange animals — like the one 
in the Bois do Boulogne. I liave been 
told — and I do not think ho that gave the 
story was wdiat you call pulling my leg — 
that there is already a Jarditi (Vacchmi- 
tation in the Park of St. James. Why 
not bring it to your Green Park ? 

Above all, there is a blot wdiieli should 
be removed. Aw’ay with your Vilainton ! 
He is too iniieli ! 

Receive my consideration the most 
distinguished. 

(Signed) An Intelligent Foreigner 
(French.) 



< I 




Diminutive Nursemaid {to Angler, who has iwt had a hite for hours). “ Of, PiE.4.SEj Sib., do 
LET BABY SEE YOU CATCH A FISH ! ” 


SERENADE OP THE ELECTRIC 
FUTURE. 

[**Dr. Herdman, ofthoUniversity of Michigan, 
declares that after experimenting on guinea-pigs, 
he can fatten swine by means of electricity. If 
pigs, why not human beings ?” — Philadelphia 
Post, abridged.] 

hlY gentle Jane, I see with pain 
That you with love are thinner. 
Though quaflang stout you don’t fill out, 
Yet never spurn your dinner. 

Your once round arm has lost its charm, 
Your cheeks are drawn and W’an-like, 
Your shoulders bare are very spare, 
Your neck ’s, alas ! too swan-like. 

(Refrain.) 

I O I lady mine do not repine 
1 At your emaciation. 


But try the cure alert and sure 
That ’s called electrization, 
Tra-lal-la-la ! Tra-lal-la-la ! 

O ! blest electrization ! 

Like to a ghost or whipping-post 
I, too, defied all stuffing, 

A course of “watts “ has given lots 
Of rich organic puffing. 

1 proudly own to eighteen stone, 

And still increase in matter ; 

So, love, with me electric be, 

Together we 'll be fatter ! 

(Ref ram.) 

So, lovely Jane, your weight regain 
With gentle jubilation, 

No longer lank, great Herdman thank 
For this electrization. . 
Tra-lal-la-la ! Tra-lal-la-la ! 

This plump electrization ! 
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A HOME-COMING. 

[The Saxottf with Lieutenant-General Baden-Povell on hoard, arrived 

at Southampton on July 25.] 

Better late, B.-P., than nevcr—England greets yon once again, 

Many-sided Boer-haffler, home at last from toil and strain. 

Fourteen months and more Tve've waited, one and all yonrhand 
to clasp, 

Since the day yonr hand of heroes wore released from'SNYarAN’s 
grasp. 

I White we *Te welcomed back and Buxleb, Roberts wdth an 
extra cheer, 

Milxer, C.I.V.’s and Yeomen, marking this historic year. 

Homeward too from o’er the oceans other Empire-champions 
came, 

CROisnsR, Clatob Macdonald, Willcocks, each to win his meed 
of fame. 

Some there are, alas ! who never may re-seek tlieir native 
sliore ; 

Steevens, Wauchope, many another in the veJdt sleep evermore. 

Time has flown ; bnt not forgotten is the tale of Mafeking ! 

Who that lived that Bay in London could forget its echoing 
ring V 

How the Town broke into hunting, Piccadilly to Mile-End ! 

Hpw each man for joy sainted every other man as friend 1 

How we crowded to the City in an orgy of delight. 

Tumbled out of bed for gladness, waving Union Jacks all night ! 

Even if we overdid it after deadening suspense, 

Better this than anti-British Queen’s Hall windbags’ insolence I 


Though we later coined’a playful word, oiir soberer sense to show, 

I would rather “ maffick ” daily than abet a treacherous foe ! 

Well, may be ’twere best your hoped-for coming-home lias been 
delayed, 

Else had last year’s throngs their idol lionised past doctors’ 
aid! A. A. S. j 

“WHERE WERE THE POLICE?” | 

Miss Tabitha Prym, who is the very pink of propriety, while 
reading aloud to her old friend and employer, hirs. Q. Proppur, 
the Naval and hlilitary Intelligence in the Times, one day last 
week, came across this passage : 

“There is every reason to hope that Messrs. Waring, the 
Royal Upholsterers, whose men are working in clay and night 
shifts ” — ^liere the two elderly ladies paused and regarded each 
other in considerable astonishment, then Miss Prym, after 
both had coughed dubiously, continued — “ will be able to leave 
the yacht before the end of the week.” 

“Good gracious! my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Q. P. “Leave 
the yacht in their day and night . . . . ! I can’t iDclievo it ! 
Road something else.” 

COMB ! 

CoiME to me now, when freezing frost has frozen 
The sunlit radiance of life’s waterway ; 

Como to me now, the moment ’s not ill-chosen, 

Come to mo now, or ever stay away. 

Como, though a torrent’s force, outpouring madly, 

Fills all the air with adjectival flood ; 

For I shall soon be taken very badly, 

Unless yon help to find my collar stud. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteacted feom the Diajit of Toby, jM.P. 

House of LonlSy Monday, July '22. — Small 
minds disposed to scoff whoii, the vision 
of the housemaid cro'^sing the ;^^AllK'l^s's 
OTO, lie thinks it ^vorthy of mention in tin* 
Hi"h CnuTt of PaTliainont. Ih'ofoiinclei* 
students of luimaii nalin ‘0 ^vill tiiid in it a 
charming note of domesticity lleckiiig tlie 
purple of the Premiership. However it 
be, the topic and cognate matters are 
irresistible. Xothing seemed more un- 
likely in Lords to-night than that the 
PiiE:niLK would make a speech that should 
overcome his predecessor’s indisposition 
to interpose in public affairs. 

A sultry afternoon ; less than two score 
Peers present. First business, motion by 
Stanmore to re-establish the Fine Arts 
Commission of 184*2. Premier dozed on 
till Staxmore, after some talk about 
pictures, began, as the MarklsS put it, 
to tell us of stains on various carpets, to 
criticise certain wall-paper. Promptly 
rising w’heii Stanmorb made an end of 
speaking, the Markiss eagerly said, 
“ I quite sympathise with the wish of tJio 
noble lord that all wall-paper should be 
pretty and all carpets should be clean. 
But the point is, what is the remedy, what 
is the mode of achieving this end ? ” 

Thon Staxmore insisted there was 
delicate ironwork to be made, dainty 
wood-carving to be achieved. “These 
things,” continued the Markiss, shaking 
his head, “are, 1 think, calculated to 
send a cold shudder down the back of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They,” he 
added in hollow voice, “can bo attained 
only by expenditure of money. Wliy want 
such a Commission ? Why part with the 
supervision of Parliament, ortho executive 
power of the Government in matters of 
art?” 

On this a vision in turn crossed the 
active mind of Lord Rosebery. ‘ ‘ I should 



/ 



“ The ilaikisa'b eje slowly roved over tlie 
benches opposite.” 

be very sorry,” he said, “ to see the noble 
Marklss followed by a staff, passing 
through the Private Yiew of the Royal 
Academy with a marked catalogue in his 
hand, noting the purchases he intends to 
make on behalf of the public.” 

Another vivid picture flashed by Rose- 
bery through the half empty House was 
hung on a peg supplied by StanmoRb’s 
suggestion that portraits of leading 
statesmen should adorn the w’alls of 
Parliament. “I think,” he said, “there 
would be ail iiividiousncss about hanging 
statesmen in this House.” 

The Markiss, preparing to go to sleep 
dfigain, woke up ; his eye slowiy roved 
over tlie Benches opposite. He did not 
say anything, but there was that in his 
expressive coiuitenaucc which indicated | 
ho did not go the full length of the noble 
Earl’s statement. As a rule the proposi- 
tion w’as sound ; but there arc possible 
exceptions to every rule. 

Business done. — ^In Commons, after brisk 
debate. Prince Artultr carries motion 
suspending Twelve o’clock Rule for rest 
of Session. Says there is no need for 
Prorogation to be deferred beyond 37th. 

“Begorra, we’ll sec about that,” say 
the Irish Members, whose well-earned 
increment is calculated at rate per diem, 
and does not run through the recess. 

Tuesday niyht. — It is a tradition at the 
Treasury that during Reginald Earle 
Welby, K.C.B.’s term^ of office as Per- 
manent Secretary, 'vvBcnever estimates 
were submitted from any of the spending 
Departments, he responded, “ Can’t you 
cut ’em down?” Conspicuous al)ility, 
higJi service to tiie State, loading to a 
peerage, question arose as to what title 
he would select. Colleagues at the 
Treasury were prompt and unanimous in 


suggestion. Lord Cl't-’km-Down was 
oln'ioiis. The now Poor, avoiding the 
pictiiros«iiu.‘, was satlsHod with oiniobliiig 
his family name, and as Loiil Welby has 
throngli sovou years siiiTcrod tlio pangs of 
silciico in Iloiir-e of Lords. WliaL tlio 
diseiplino must have boon to him his 
many friends will know. 

To-night broke the spoil. Delivered 
liiiniiioiis si^eoch on condition of national 
expenses. Through it all ran the old 
refrain, “ Cut ’em down.” 

The Markiss evidently impressed- “I 
am not an agricultural labourer,” BOBBY* 
Spencer once remarked, standing at Table 
of House of Commons in immaculate morn- 
ing costume. Said the Marklss, “ I 
have only a very lay and uninstrueted 
intelligence to bring to bear on the 
accumulated learning which many years 
of distinguished public service have 
enabled the noble lord to gather.” 

Thus the Markiss, rising, as it were, 
to ]n‘opo&e a vote of thanks to the learned 
lecturer. What “ a very lay intelligence ” 
may be is not immediately cleai’. It finds 
its parallel in Cap’en Tommy Bowles’s 
remark the other night in another place. 
“I rose very largely,” he said, “ to give 
the Under - Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs an opportunity to explain.” 

Prince Arthur, beginning to think that 
we can have too much even of the Cap’en, 
privately expressed a hope that the old 
salt Yvould be content to present himself 
at question time in his usual size. That 
the Markiss, master of phrases, should 
have blundered on a faulty one is striking 
testimony to impression wrought by Lord 
Welby’s discourse. 

Biisiness done. — ^In Commons, Lowther, 
J. W., back after w'cek’s absence in 
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eompany of gout. A hearty cheer from both century. A solomii, stately pageant, 
sides paid tribute to his successful admi- carrying the luind back to Plantagenet 
nistration of a difficult and delicate post, times. 

Closure once more possible, Committee on € And here was the Lord Great Chamber- 
Education Bill brisked up wonderfully, lain, narrowly oxamining the texture of 
Last week Hart-Dyke rather lot fly at the crimson cloth, in lus mind’s eye 
the blameless John o’ Gorst ; accused measuring the matting, smacking his lips 
him in so manywords of playing the banjo over the canopy above the chair of the 
whilst national school-houses were hum- LORD HlOll Stms\ar 1), reckoning up how 
ing. To-night, influenced by example at much tlioy would fetch in the market. 
Reform Club, withdrew everything he had They were all liis; perciuisites belonging*' 
said ; apologised ; held out right hand of to his high office. As soon as the trial 
reconciliation ; couldn’t have behaved over, when John Stanley, Earl 


'CamA MENDED.’ 


handsomer had John o’ Gorst been a 
Liberal Leader, and he one of the “ con- 


Russell, was led forth, to tlie stake at 
Smithfleld or to the chop in Holloway 


spirators” among the party darkly alluded Gaol as the sentence might direct, the 

to by C.-B. and Squire of Malwood. Lord Great Chamberlain’s varlots could 
This led up to proposal that Prince swoop down on the rich carpets, the 
Arthur should accept amendment moved ^are red cloth, and bear it away, 
by Mather from Opposition Benches limit- as on a historical occasion Ran- 

iug operation of Bill to prolonging statu dolph Churchill forgot Goschen,” so the 
QUO for twelve months. Never in his life Lord Great Chamberlain forgot Akers- 
was Prince Arthur so amazed, so pained. Douglas. Story out to-night at Question 
"What! Should a Ministry of w^hich he time. “Where,” Swift MacNeil, envious, 
was a member, of whose views he was asked, “ are the benches, the scarlet 
authorised exponent, display this weak- doth covering, and the canopy of the 
ness in face of enemy? His Majesty’s Lord High Stewl\rd? ” 

Government had brought in Education “Theflttings,&c.,”saidthePiRSTCoM- 
Bill embodying a distinct principle, framed missioner of Works (note the bloodless 
on definite lines. To withdraw it, to “&c.” in this connection) “are still in 
abandon it, to substitute an alternative, possession. They have been claimed 
would be to display a weakness that Ly the LORD Great Chamberlain, but I 
would stamp them as incapable of dealing have disallowed the claim.” 
with so grave a question as national And there was an end of the matter, 
education. “ What palo, puling creatures we have 

Squire of Malwood, who remembers become in this so-called twentieth ceii- 
history of Education question under the bury,” says Sark. “Had Ancaster’s 
Markiss’S Government, softly laughed, forbear, the Lord WiLLOUGHBY who fought 
Crowded Committee looked on in ad- imder Edward the FixtST, yearned after 
miration at Prince Arthur’s indignant this red cloth and these wooden benches, 
gestures, his flashing eyes, his anger- A® would have looked in and taken 
crimsoned cheeks. them, imnniiig Akers -Douglas through 

“ Upon my word,” said James Bryce, a body if he said him nay. Under 
plain Alwrdcen body, “ I do think be Edward the Seventh tbo Exrst Commis? 
believes be has not within the last few signer oe Works holds up his hand, and 
years twice stood at that very box aud Lord Great Chamberlain slinks away 
abandoned two Education Bills a few to write a postcard to Whiteley’s to say 
months earlier introduced from the they needn’t send for the things. 

Treasury Bench, with trumpets also and Business done* — The Lord Great 
shawms.” Chamberlain’s little game stopped by 

Thursday night,— What was the Lord the FIRST COMMISSIONER OF WORKS. 

Great Chamberlain going to do with the — ■ - 

benches, the scarlet cloth coverings, the 

canopy over the chair of the Lord High WHAT THE SAD SEA WAVES ARE 
Steward, and eke the door mats that SAYING. 

fiumished forth the Royal Gallery for the At Agiiehoe. — ^Avoid this “ abode for the 
trial of Earl Russell by his peers ? convalescent ” if you wish to escape the 
Something sad in meditation on tlio doctor on your return to town, 
matter. Here was the heir of a historic At ^toindleboroiigh-on-Sea, — ^Beware of 
name on trial for felony. Tlie Peers of the hotel “extras” and the bath in your 
tlie United Kingdom, arrayed in scarlet own room at two shillings a day. 
cloaks, sat in pained silence. The LORD At Coffln-siipei^Mare. — Make your will 
High Chancellor, a square cap stuck on and send it to your law^’er, and then 
top of his wig lending a crowning grace choose a spot in thr 3 local cemetery, 
to his presence, was throned in state. At *Hhe favourite watering-places ” gene- 
TUe formula, closely studied, was strictly rally. — ^That you won’t have much comfort 
followed. It was a page reverently unless you have a long purse. Aud even 
removed from early English history, and if you are a millionaire, you will find 
set among the magazines, the newspapers, furnished apartments nothing like home, 
the extrar-specials of ’ the twentieth I sweet home.'* 


Apropos of the report that Chinese 
“ progressives ” intend to so far conform 
to Western customs as to start a popular 
newspaper in Hu -Nan embodying the 
“latest ideas in journalism,” a few ex- 
tracts from the Editor’s diary might 
prove of interest : — 

Iiiterfliew' big pidgin ’Melican man. 
Callee himself a Calipaliste. Plentee dol- 
lar. Wanehee buyee everlytiiig. Buyee 
Emplor— buyee Empless — buyee me I But 
not givee mutchee for me. Buyee allee ' 
China at a pliee. He tellee me ho just I 
boughtee Sir Thomas Lipton and his ' 
yaehtee in one job lot ! Wanehee Gleat 
Wall of Pekin to take away to ’Melica, 
Me tellee him no can do. He say, “ Odam, 
Chinaman no enterplise good-day.” 

Sillee season comee on. Must starteo 
Log-roller like uller beautiful number- 
one sized newspapers. Gleat Sea Ser- 
pentee played out. Gleat Gooseberry 
played out. “Is Malliage a failure?” 
— (Not muchee ! winkee uller eye I) — him 
played out too. Ha! “Why no cookee 
foloign devilee in boilee oil?” Good. 
Me will llte firsb letter, and signec him, 
“A Poor Clerk,” or “Mother of Five,” 
or “Constant Snbskliber,” then allee 
uller foolee follow pletty devilish quick. 

Earlee Lussbll keepee English Parlia- 
mentce Lords men longee time flom holi- 
day, Parliamentee Lords men cussee 
swear, hut no can help. Will litoe big 
leader on him. Makee plentee copy. 

Must litee article on wickedness of 
play Fan Tan, Me losee plentee dollar 
lately at Fan Tan, and me tinkee he most 
disgustin gamee. 

Will publish splicy palaglaph about 
Mrs. Ma-kee-Fun, and if she bliiigee 
action for libel say I mean someone 
elsoe. 

Must say Chinesee clew won everly lace 
at Hen-Lee. 

So nth Aflican news . Mr . Klug er 1 eadee 
on his tloops and die in last ditch, and 
then he go to Holland and live happy 
ever aftelwards. He beatee allee tloops, 
except Chineesy tloops — ^they beatee 
him. 

Makee big scandal about Blitish soldier 
man, aud if he callee at office with big 
stick, my makee him interfliew the suhbee 
editor, while my takee long walkee. 

Will say something bad about Maudalin 
Han-tee. Say I see him winkee eye at 
little Japanese girlie. Flaps Mandaliii 
coiiioe here and kickee— not me but 
subbee-editor — ^while me takee anuUer 
long walkee. 

Must lite ploglessive leaders, everjy 
day. This our ploglamme : — 

1. — Dlive out Foleign devilces. 

2. — ^Kill all we can’t dlive out. 

3. — Boil all Missionalies. 

4. — Makee plogless back to what we 
were a bundled years ago. 
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]MATGH-LESS BEAUTIES. 

MAmwAGEABLE maiclcns. 

Frond beyond compare, 
Treating Master Cnpid 
To a lofty stare ; 

Ho ^voLild beg a favour, 

You have none to spare. 

Slim and slender maidens, 
Beauties port and prim, 
Attitude unbending 
Towards each handsome him ! 
Slender be ye, maidens, 

But, ah, not too “ slim ” ! 

In the marriage market 
Bold men e’en are shying : 

Shy men never will the 
Marriage knot be tying. 

■Will ye let Old Time be 
All your beauty buying ? 

Will you see the roses 
You so proudly wear 
Wasting all their sweetness 
In your haughty air — 
Drooping, spite of water 
From a truant tear ? 

Roses then to Cupid 
Give without delay, 

He will keep them fresh for 
Ever and a day. 

Quick ! or jealous Time will 
Snatch them all away. 

Pearls and corals hoarding, 
Pretty maids, beware I 
Love-entangling tresses, 
Beauties rich and rare, 

Soon, too soon, you TI rue thoiii 
That so matchless wore. 


Are you jilted by a maiden ? 

Is your breast with trouble laden ? 

Hero is one the world has never yet 
pcrploxt. 

Who will share with yon your burdens 
For the paltriest of guerdons, 

And bo ready in a moment for the next. 

Thou, O man, be not dejected ! 

Lot your heart be re-directed 
To the memory of far more happy things ; 
And ’mid long-forgotten thrillings 
You will find that five poor shillings 
Make the sorrow’s crown of Vv^liich the 
poet sings. 






MINISTERING ANGELS. 

[A reoeut advertisement m the Jfonn^/r/ Post 
announces “ Advice and sympathy * to be ’ given 
by a woman of the world who lias had great 
expenence : tive shillings for half an hour’s iutei- 
view.”J 

If you ’re In a grave dilemma, 

Or should find it hard to stem a 
Tide of difficulty sweeping you away, 

It is good to know of “ wimmin ” 

Who such tides have learnt to swim in, 
And will give you thoir experience for 
pay. 

Are you wedded ’ncath your station ? 

It will case the sitiiatiou 
To have half an hour’s feminine advico ; 
For tho’, taken to the letter, 

It may make tho case no better, 

To tho spirit it is soothing, and it ’s nice. 

And how sweet to sit confoasing 
That your duns uro rather pressing, 

And to note the sympathetic little shock 
Running down th<i spinal marrow 
Of a lady you may harrow 
For tho space of thirty minutes by the 
clock. 


“THE TALKING HORSES/' 

First Boer fibrsc. “ I wondbr how many 
TIMIIIS WB *VE KEEN CAPTUEED ^ ” 

Second Boer Eorse. “ Oh, chuck it » I 

NEVEE WAS ANY GOOD AT AEITHMETIC ! ” 

[“The interesting commumcation from Our 
Special Correspondent conhims the suspicion that 
many of the heavy captures of stock made by our 
tioops have been allowed, through neghgence, to 
fall again into the hands of the vigilant raiders.” — 
Bmnng Standard^ July 24.] 


LATEST PROA! PALL MALL 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

(fiiartj of a Secretary,) 

Monday, — Member objected to the 
joint. Not enough gravy. Quite right. 
By the way, rather too hot for Paris. 

Tuesday , — ^Another member said there 
was an imperfect supply of stationery in 
the Morning Room. Agree with him. 
Scotland is overrun with tourists. 

Wednesday . — Member complains that 
the newspaper files are not kept up in the 
Library. Ireland just like Scotland. 

Thursday . — ^Influential memljcr of the 
Committee thinks that a new carpet 
would be just the thing for the Card Room. 
Agree with him. Must look up my 
Continental Bradshaiu. 

Friday . — ^At tho meeting closure sottlod. 
Can get away at once. 

Saturday . — Arrangements made with 
kindred establishments. 

Siinddij . — Off for my holiday! “Club 
closed for alterations and repairs.” 


HOME BANK HOLIDAY PLANS. 

By Various Dbvotjsbs of St. Lubbock, 
AND Others. 

(Eisiory does not say whether in every 
case they ivere riqidly fulfilled.) 

L-rd 84~sh-ry. Will study up the tech- 
nical terms of the science of betting, 
especially tho difference between giving 
and receiving “ tips ” ; practise on Hugh 
or the head coachman at Hatfield, so as 
to bo ready to “ take ” Tw-dm-th “ on ” 
next time. 

B-sh-p of L-nd-n. Shall drive round the 
Park with a carriage-load of Hooligans, 
afterwards having tea together in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and a dip in the Ser- 
pentine. 

Sir M. H-cfcs-B-ch. Will work out some 
“sums” with vulgar fractions of tho 
Opposition, and the Integral Calculus as 
applied to the British Empire. 

Lord Milner. Will take a long day’s 
sightseeing in London after protracted 
absence, disguised so as to avoid well- 
meant but overpowering ovations ; visit 
j Hotel Cecil, Twopenny Tube, Kew Tram, 
Punch Office (as rebuilt), the Gaps in the 
Strand, Her Majesty’s Theatre, and other 
new institutions and points of interest ; 
also refresh memory of the Zoo, Athe- 
iiasum, Tower of London, Crystal Palace, 
and Westminster Abbey ; and forget there 
aro such things as Boers, ^Pro-Boers, or 
return tickets. 

E-}'l R-h-rts. Hooray I Shall have a day 
off from opening bazaars and giving away 
prizes. 

Mr. Andr-iv C-vn-yle. Won’t bang a sax- 
ponce, not oven a million for a whole 
tw'oiity-four hours. This donating habit is 
beginning to grow upon me, and I shall 
find myself paying the War Bill next, if I 
don’t look out. 

A Lillie Enylunder. A grand opportu- 
nity for a nico quiet time wherein to 
produce an articlo denouncing “ Job ” as 
the author of tlie Plague, the Boxer 
Massacres, the Belleville Boilers, the 
London Fog, Hydrophobia, Pauperism, 
Germau Bands, Italian Organ-grinders, 
Unpaid Bills, the “Englishwoman’s 
L ,” and all the other Ills of Life. 

All Editor of an Afternoon Paper. Shall 
spend tho day in bed. 

A Sensible Citizen. Will avoid railway 
stations, ’buses, theatres, Hampstead 
Heath, and popular resorts in general; 
stay at home, take tea with tho missus, 
make the kids’ accxuaintance, clean tho 
biC3"cles, fool around with a hammer and 
nails, and tidy up the garden. 

His Better Half. Everybody being 
out of town, shall pay off all my duty 
calls. 

Lord Auebiiry. Travel to Southend, 
Brighton, Margate, and Herne Bay in 
excursion trains, third class. 

A. A. S. 
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OUR CLUB. 


' .superlinmaii 1 'oi‘ce having been ailixed, it tearing the tails off his coat. They had to 
was coiuplotod. The great work of our pull him out of his garment, and he went 


It is well known that the king can do no House Committee, the masterpiece of to the lady in a friend’s overcoat that 
wrong. It is ahnost equally well kllo^\n those sublime intellects, was achieved. didn’t fit him. 

—at least, in clubs— that no House Commit- Still we were not satisfied. By this After this we thought tluit door would 

toe can do anything right. Our House time the weather had become so hot at be altered again, but it wasn’t, and 
Committee is no exception to the rule. intervals that we pined for draughts, shortly after one of us let it go mi- 
Por a long time there had been com- Wo remembered the refreshing currents of expectedly, for he had not the strength 
plaints of draughts upon our staircase, air which had prevailed all the winter, lo hold it open, audit hit another member 
After considering these lor months our were now shut out by the pig- .on the head, raising such a bump that 

House Coimulttee — lie could not wear 
at last decided to , [a stiff hat for a 

put up a new swing 
door. They waited 
till the winter was 
over and till tjiio 
chilly spring was 
well advanced, and 
then they began. 

Por days and days 
we, the members, 
fell over recum- 
bent workmen, 
bags of tools, and 
such things, in 
I dark corners of the 
hall; the early 
morning brought 
sounds of hammer- 
in g, and unex- 
pected bangs dis- 
till bed the calm 
silence of the 
afternoon. At last 
the door was there, 
a seemingly in- 
offensive, glazed, 
swing door. Then 
it w'as at once dis- 
covered that the 
hinges had been 
put at the wrong 
side, ■with the re- 
sult that members 
going ill one direc- 
tion walked into 
the fireplace, and 
in the other stum- 
bled dowrn the 
back stairs. 

So the House 

Committee con- ana wen oraerea 

sidci'od the whole FATHER NEPTUNE’S BANK HOLIDAY. up a bundle of 

thing once more, cha.nob fok the cHiLD'REsr. August o. firewood. One of 

the recumbent them, incredibly 



A stiff hat for a 
fortnight. 

Then tinikVmcm- 
bers, especially 
after darkj got in 
the habit of going 
up the front stair- 
case and coming 
down the back 
one, merely to 
avoid that door. 
One jpowerf 111 mem- 
ber, fighting with 
it, had a nesv hat 
knocked off and 
utterly ruined. 
Another, a small, 
new member, was 
so battered about 
in his first attempt 
to get through 
that he has never 
come to our Club 
again. 

At last our suffer- 
ings ended. The 
other day a [mem- 
ber of the House 
Committee was 
caught by that 
door and his little 
finger was scrat- 
ched. An extra- 
ordinary meeting 
of the House Com- 
mittee was imme- 
diately summoned ; 
they deliberated 
for nine hours and 
three - qu a r t e r s, 
and then ordered 
up a bundle of 
firewood. One of 
_ them, incredibly 


workmen, the bags of tools, tlie Jiaiimier- headed obstinacy of our House Coin- vccklcs.s, tried to tackle the demon door 
ings and the bangs came back again, and mittce. single-handed. In the twinkling of an 

the door made its rc-appearanee with the But our sufferings did not end there, eye he was swept round a corner, flung 
hinges altered. Meanwhile the weather and our grumblings only began. The cloAvn the back staircase, and picked up 
was gradually getting warmer, and the force of the spring on that door was so more dead than alive in the basement, 
members forgot the draughts. We all great that it needed three of the largest Then the remainder of House Committee, 
said, of course, that the House Committee of us, or half-a-dozen small members, to flung themselves on the demon door and 
was wrong, and that the door should have hold the door open. One day Tomkins held it back, while a page-hoy slipped a 
been put up in August, when the Club is rushed hastily out to welcome a lady wedge of firewood underneath it- 
always closed and cleaned. But the visitor in the hall, and as he passed the Thus at last we were freed from that 
House Committee, having started that demon door caught his coat and held him wooden tyrant, and it now stands, always 
door, devoted all their energy to the immovable. Members and waiters rushed open, helpless and forgotten. But the 
completion of it. By degrees it was to his assistance. They could not move Club will have to pay for it all the same, 
painted; it was provided with handles his coat without opening the door, and So, you see, our House Committee is no 
and finger-plates, and, finally, a spring of they could not open the door -without better than any other. H. "D. B. 
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IfO, THIS isn’t a collection OF TUBEROHLAR MICROBES ESOAPIK& FROM THE OONGREbS ; 
BUT MERELY THE MONTGOMERT-SmITHS IN THEIR MOTOR-OAB, ENJOYING THE BEAUTIES OF 
HE COUNTRY. 


DER SCHNELL-ZUG, 

If you want to find a really slow train 
try the cypress of the K.k. priv. Sildhalin 
Gesellschaft from Iimsl3ruck to Tohlach 
in the Tyrol. The distance, according to 
the infallible Baedeker^ is 90} miles, and 
the journey takes five hours. A Spanish 
express could hardly Ijeat this. Even 
the Imperial Royal Private Southrailway 
Company may not he able to run a train 
very fast uphill, though they have an 
engine to pull and another to push it up 
the Brenner Pass, but they might try a 
slightly greater speed on the level gromid, 
and even if the express stopped at every 
station like a .Spanish express, as it does, 
it need not stop long enough for the 
engine-driver to smoke several cigarettes, 
or the guard to drink a Kaffee mit Obers 
with the stationmastor. And this mar- 
vellous express, travelling at the astound- 
ing average speed of eighteen miles an 
hour, is so ingeniously arranged by the K.k. 
priv. Sudbahn Gesellschaft that it lands 
one at eight in the evening — that is, if it 
is only a quarter of an hour late— at the 
desolate station of Toblach, immediat'ely 


opposite a vast barrack, which is the 
hotel owned by the K.k. priv. Sudbahn 
Gesellschaft, one of the most uncomfort- 
able and, considering its discomfort, one 
of the most expensive hotels one could 
possibly discover. To the north it com- 
mands a magnificent view of the railway 
station, with a grass slope beyond, to the 
south there is a hill immediately outside 
the windows. 

Ill this dismal spot the unhappy tra- 
veller, caught in the clutches of the K.k. 
priv. Sudbahn Gesellschaft, must spend 
his time and his monej*^, especially the 
latter, till the next morning, and patiently 
consume such tepid soup and other frag- 
ments as may remain from the Abend essen 
of the very numerous middle-class Aus- 
trians who are content to stay en %ien&ion 
in this huge shed. They are stated, and 
they appear, to be mostly Viennese finan- 
ciers. Perhaps they prefer to be opposite 
a railway station in order to rush off at 
I once to Vienna if there should bo a rise 
or fall on the Bourse. Only, as the ex- 
presses of the Company would take about 
two days, at eighteen miles an hour, to 


convey them tliero, they would probably 
arrive too late. 

My fellow-traveller in this train was a 
courteous and amiable pcicst, wlio became 
very restless after about five hoars, and 
paced up and down tho little corridor. 
In tho next compartinoiit there was an 
officer, buttoned up in tho extremely 
tight blue tunic of the Austrians, a tunic 
so tight that it suggests stays beneath 
it. Whenever the train stopped for an 
unusually long time, the priest sought 
out the officer and conversed with him. 
I imagine that he found some consolation 
iu such forcible expressions as the soldier 
might apply to the K.k. priv. Sudbahn 
Gesellschaft, but which a priest could not 
properly use. However, the officer got 
out before w'e reached Toblach, and tho 
IDi’iest was going on to Trieste, wdtli no 
one to speak out for him. He told me he 
expected to arrive at three o’clock in the 
morning. As that was a good many days 
ago, I hope his journey is ended by this 
time. 

It must be admitted that travellers can 
avoid this express by taking an equally 
slow one at seven in the morning. Then 
they'can also avoid the hotel. Here the 
crafty K.k. priv. Sudbahn Gesellschaft 
again shows its ingenuity, for it knows 
that most people do not care to start at 
that unearthly hour. As for the slow 
trains of this Company, one never hears of 
them, and I am inclined to believe that 
none of them have ever reached their 
destination, so that no traveller has 
returned to tell what happened— ce qiii 
aiTiva — hut it certainly could not have 
been the train qui arviva. 


GUESSES AT GOODWOOD. 

That the gaiety of tho past will be 
reserved for the future. 

That many a house-party will be con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

That the frocks at Goodwood will have 
more colour than the gowns of Ascot. 

That Petworth and Arundel will lack 
representatives. 

That Cowdray Park, Castle Goring, and 
Burton Park will be pleasantly in ovidciice. 

That cold consomme will figure iu the 
menu of tho luncheon parties. 

That the Army will he remembered in con- 
nection with certain regimental coaches. 

That there will he a few “ good things ” 
that will come off, and a ** cert.” or two 
that will cause disappointment and 
indignation. 

That a Glass Jug may prove on the 
Thursday to bo worth £2800. 

That much gold, may come to Brassoy. 

That if the Clerk of the Weather 
attends to his duty with proper courtesy, 
this meeting will be a delightful ono. 

That the remainder of the “guesses” 
will be supplied by the Brigade that hails 
from the Occidental side of the Atlantic. 
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He. “I CAN ALMOST FANCY MYSELF AMONGST THE ApBICAN MOUNTAINS.*’ 

She. Ah I and there is the enemy coming in those boats ; whatever should 
WE DO IF IT were SO ? ” 

Hr {dyspeptically.) *‘Oa< send ’em to our hotel, that would put them out op 

ACTION.” 


PONS ASINORUM. 

Strange game of esoteric charm, 

Bridge of a myriad sighs and curses, 

And harbinger of much alarm 
To all the world, from peers lo nurses. 
Tennis and poker, golf and pool 
Are quite incompetent to meet you, 
Acknowle^ing your despot’s rule — 
Unfathomable fad, I greet you ! 

Companion of the gambler’s soul, 

‘ Delight of various simple misses, 

Prom Audley Street you levy toll 
Unto Suburbia’s dark abysses ; 

To prey upon the upper ten 
You lia ve not proved yourself contented , 
To “Rob Roy House ” and “ Fairy Glen” 
You ’ ve come and driven them demented ! 

But short, if sweet, shall be your day, 
Some newer game will be your ruin ; 
Your season past, the world will play 
At “ Plushteplank,” or “ Mutual Bruin. 
And 1 shall smile to watch you, while 
You fall from Lady Claudia’S graces, 
And slither down to lose the crown 
You wore in less exalted places. 

ROUND THE BOOK SHOPS. 

A suggested Literary^* Column Jora 
Ladies* Paper. 

[“Lovers and buyers of books will be glad to 
know that at least one London publisher is ready 
and willing to offer faciUties to the public for the 
mspection of new books. On receipt of a postcard 
be offers to furnish the address of any local bookseller 
where tbe books detailed in bis catalogue may be 
inspected.” — Daily Paper. 1 
At last the publishers are awake to the 
advisability of offering every facility to 
the public for a personal inspection of 
their new books. 'We claim a small share 
in this welcome innovation, for our readers 
know how vigorously we have advocated 
in these columns a careful examination of 
all books previous to purchase. 1 know of 
nothing more distressing to one’s peace 
of mind than, after ordering a novel or a 
volume of verses from a catalogue, to 
receive a clumsy leatherette affair with 
an atrocious design executed in the most 
liideous colour imaginable. But, thanks 
to one or two leading publishers’ fore- 
sight, such contingencies can be guarded 
against. 

I spent yesterday morning in turning 
over Messrs. Print and Bind’s summer 
stock. A little booklet of Essays (I 
forget the nature exactly) in a soft shade 
of crimson levant, especially took my 
fancy. The paper, of a delightful Indian 
transparency, yielded deliciously to the 
touch and made it quite a pleasure to 
turn over the leaves. The type was 
I singularly clear and graceful, and that 
known to printers as ‘ * pica . ’ ’ Altogether 
a pleasing little book. The novels, I 
noticed, still cling to the elaborate 
designs, and I cannot confidently re- 
commend any except a couple in a light 


terra-cotta buckram, which had a cheer- 
ful and generally pleasing get-np, i 
forget what they were called and whom 
they were written by. The Love-letters 
of a German Gardenery that everyone is 
raving about, is bound in an unfortunate 
shade of sage-green, and .should not be 
read by anyone with a pale complexion 
— at least, not in public. The cover is 
grotesquely ornamented with Japanese 
cabbages, which adds in no small degree 
to the great vogue which this horto-senti- 
mental work has attained. Although, I 
must say, I cannot myself see how a great 
sale can he looked for while the paper 
continues to be of so inferior a quality. 
The time has gone by — and the astutest 
of publishers recognise the fact— when 
readers are satisfied with any kind of 
binding and get-up so long as the contents 
are genuinely good. But in these en- 
lightened days what w-e look for and 
justly expect is as high a finish to our 
literary ornaments as to our” tables and 
chairs. 

Messrs. Papermashey’s stock includes 
an excellent series of summer novels, 
daintily habited in a thoughtful blue. 
There is an open-air freshness about them 
that cannot but make them exhilarating 


companions. For such of our readers 
as affect a taste for pale pink, we can 
recommend Queen of the Quorn, and 
Altruist or Idiot? A word of praise 
must be accorded the latest novel by Mr. 
Hugo Hughes. It is in automobile red 
aud is printed with a nice, generous 
margin in a distinctly fetching American 
type. The “honey-pale” bookmarker 
inserted in The Cabman and Corinna is 
bound to secure for it a high place in 
the summer sales. When you look at Puff 
AND Boom’s holiday goods, don’t fail to 
notice the little imitation shagreen 
bibelot. I must say the so-callod Poems 
which these little masterpieces in the art 
of modern book-binding hold together are 
the feeblest nonsense I have come across 
for many a long day. But wrho reads 
Poetry nowadays ? Anyhow', the ornamen- 
tation on the cover has been especially 
copied from a design of one of Queen 
Anne’S pocket-handkerchiefs, and at least 
five duchesses have intimated their inten- 
tion of having a copy about the house. 
I should not be surprised if this little 
sheaf of songs (what a pity they’re so 
very twaddly) finds a prominent place in 
every boudoir in Britain. The binding is 
in every way excellent. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. ; 

Messrs. Hutchinson have issued tlic second volume of The j 
Living Races oj Maiildndf edited hy Mr. H. N. Hutchinson, Mr. j 
Gregory, and Mr. Lyoekker. It presents a popular account j 
of the customs, hahits, pursuits, feasts and ceremonies of the < 
races of mankind throughout the 'world. It is marked hy all ; 
the excellencies noted by my Baronite in review of the first i 
volume. "Whilst the letterpress is bright and informing, the l 
j illustrations, reproduced from photographs, are unique in range s 
and striking in individuality. Sharper than a library of books i 
do they bring home to us insulars the personality of our strange 
brothers and sisters throughout the 'wide world. By the way, j 
on page 431 there is a photograph of a Tellemarken (S'weden) 
peasant for which Mr. Gladstone might have sat. In every 
detail of feature and contour we have revealed the familiar 
face. 

Secret Cliamhevs and Hiding Places^ by Allan Fea(Bousfield). 
This is a most interesting book ; one, however, rather useful to 
the historian or historic novelist as one of reference than for 
the general reader, who, if on tiptoe of expectation for strange, 
wild, weird and exciting stories, would be proportionately dis- 
appointed. The author rarely goes into anything like details 
of the romantic and fearful facts, though with them he could 
have filled several volumes. The illustrations, too, are most 
interesting. The ingenuity that invented these hiding places 
was something marvellous, the chief inventor dying a martyr ; 
and as he had passed his life in carefully secreting those 
persecuted for conscience* sake, so, during the supremacy of 
the unprincipled Cecil, he, true to his latest breath, died 
under barbarous torture, a ** blessed martyr ** — ^whether canon- 
ised or not this deponent cannot say — never breathing one 
syllable of all he knew. By “holes** of his devising a con- 
siderable number escaped, and, though not actual martyrs, they 
were henceforth reckoned as “ hole-y men.” Also, the author 
gives all too brief accounts of smugglers* caves and hiding 
places. There is a delightful chapter about Boscobel and 
Charles ; and there is just such a taste given of the mystery 
of Glamis Castle as will make the least curious in such matters 
eager for more. 

John TopPf Pirate (Methuen), is a right do'vvn good story of 
the old-fashioned tuppenny-eolourod type . That Mr . Weatherb Y 
Chesney has studied Charles Kingsley, and is familiar with 
the works of 11. L, Stevenson, is evident. But his work is 
none the worse, rather tbe better, for that. The scene is laid 
in the time and in the country of Westward Ho ! The story is 
full of blood, thunder, fighting on deck and shore, with inter- 
stices filled in by graphic descriptions of the work of the 
Spanish Inquisition. It will prove a delight to boys big and 
little, and my Baronite, no longer in his teens, has read it with 
breathless Interest. 

“ Biographies — No, VJI,'" — His Most Gracious Majesty King 
Hdimrd VII,, by H. Whates, author of The Third Salishurij 
Administration (H. J. Deane, Salisbury House, Publishers). 
Ahem ! Everything comes to him who Whates, and the chance 
has arrived of wdiich Mr. Whates has availed himself, and, on 
the whole, well and wisely. But— there are lots of “ buts ** in 
it might it not have been done better and with more wisdom ? 
The Baron is unaware what six biographies have preceded this of 
the Seventh Edward, His Most Gracious Majesty, nor within 
the range of his extensive knowledge does he remember having 
previously met with any specimens of these “Bijou Biogra- 
phies.** Reading the preface, after having perused the little 
volume, the Baron is informed thereby that “ this little sketch 
will excite the disdain of the courtier and the surprise of the 
sycophant*’; so leaving the courtier and tbe sycophant to 
discuss the matter between them, the Baron, with his hand 
upon his heart, is able to say that, having read the “Bijou 
Biography,” he feels neither surprise nor disdain, and is, on 
the whole, about as well as could be expected. It is a handy 


book of reference, and, of course, very interesting in the 
details of our King’s early educational career, especially as 
Mr, Punch, ever thoughtful, ever kindly, and truly loyal, 
actually interfered for the young Prince’s benefit, being 
fearful lest all work and very little play should have a bad 
effect on our future King. It is pleasant to think that Mr, 
Punch's well-timed advice was acted upon. Altogether, it is 
so interesting a little work that the author of it will not I 
be remembered as “Heavy Whates,” nor is any portion of it 
so frivolous as to suggest the idea of “Light Whates.” Ifo, 
the Baron fancies the well-balanced writing suggests “Exact 
Whates,” while its occasional genial and harmonious tone sug- 
gests “ Christmas Whates.” The Baron db- B.-W. 


THE LOVESICK LOCOMO;riVE. 

*Twas a dashing locomotive, and it thundered do'wn the line 
Ev’ry morning with a corridor express, — 

Round a curve or through a tunnel, 

Puffing smoko from out the funnel, 

On and on, — a mile a minute more or less. 

If the signals didn’t stop it, it would cut the records fine, 

And one day the pace was wonderful to see, 

When another engine passed it, 

And it realised at last it 
Was in love, — about as badly as could be. 

Yon would think a. loeomotlvo big and bluff, puff ! puff ! 
Would be proof against all sentimental stuff, puff 1 puff ! 

I *ve a theory — though slender — 

That, as part of it was “ tender,** 

It explains the funny conduct of the puff, puff, puff I 

Now the other engijie drew a humble goods train to and fro, 
While the big express 'went past her ev’ry day, 

With its driving wheels a-lmmming 
When it saw that she was coming — 

But betw^een them was the horrid six-foot way. 

Ev’ry now and then its whistle very loudly it would blow, 

But the other took no notice, — ^not a bit ; 

So the poor express was troubled, 

And it snorted and it bubbled, 

For, as I remarked, it was so hardly hit. 

And at last it really got into a huff, puff ! puff ! ' 

For the treatment it received was rather rough, puff ! puff I 
And it thought, “ I ’ll have revenge in 
Some way suited to an engine, 

I will not be made tbe plaything of a puff, puff, puff I 

“ I will get on closer terms with her ! ” that locomotive cried, 
But it found that ev’ry effort seemed to fail ; 

So one day as it wont gliding 
Past the goods train iu a siding, 

It arranged affairs by running off the rail. 

"When two very heavy bodies rather suddenly collide, 
Something happens, as you *re probably aware ; 

And a locomotive suffers 
From a bang upon the buffers, 

And a subsequent explosion in the air. 

Now to ev’ry man the moral ’s plain enough, puff ! puff ! 

Keep your distance, or you *11 meet with a rebuff, puff ! puff I 
And, of course, yon never know, Sir, 

When you get a little closer, 

Why, you may^be disillusioned like that puff, puff, puff ! 

P.G. 

9 

Civil Service. — “G. P. O. Examination for M ale Sorters.* 
The Exam, to consist of questions of “all sorts.” The result 
will sho'w what sorter person the candidate is. 
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DOUBLE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


French MaihuHiu “Tiens, mon ami * So you have now a nayal war aiso 
BriHsh Tar, “ Oh, but that ’s only against ourselves ! 

F. M. {politely), ** Ah ! How fortunate ! ” 

B, T, {aside), “ ’Ullo ! *As 'e been headin’ about the boilers ? ” 







I 
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Lady {solemnly). ** "When you see a boy always loafing bound street corners, 

.WHAT PLACE IN LIFE DO YOU SUPPOSE HE IS FITTING HIMSELF FOR?*' 

Boy. “To BE A POLICEMAN, MUM !” 


PALMISTRY TRIUMPHANT. 

{Fragment from a Town Romance,) 

The enquirer was a little anxious as he 
placed his open hand before the earnest 
gaze of the soothsayer. 

“ You are a man of the utmost ability.” 

The enquirer seemed satisfied. 

“You have the organising power of a 
KIXCHE^'ER and the dash of a Badex- 
POWELL.” 

Again the enquirer smiled. 

“You have the tact of a Talleyrand, 
the courage of a Buonaparte, the poetry 
of a Shakspeare, and the sense of colour 
of a Rubens, a Vandyke and a Gains- 
borough.” 

“ Quite true,” murmured the enquirer. 

“ You could, had you wished it, have 
taken a Double First at Oxford or become 
a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge.” 

The enquirer bowed acquiescence. 

“ I can see from your garb you are not 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and from 
my knowledge of the lineaments of the 
distinguished personages I am about to 
mention I am sure you are neither the 
Premier, the Lord Chancellor, nor the 
Commander-in-Chief . ’ ’ 

“You are right,” replied the enquirer. 

“You occupy a position of greater 
importance, if I am not mistaken, than 
either of the situations 1 have specified.” 

“ Again you are correct,” returned the 
enquirer, “I have the honour to fill the 
post of Senior Superintendent of the 
Imperial Universal General Dry Goods 
and Provision Stores, Limited,” 

And with mutual expressions of respect 
and admiration, the soothsayer and en- 
quirer separated. 


: AS OTHERS SEE US. 

j [la the opiaioa of a Frenchmaa who has spent ' 
I a year at Oxford, the undergraduate is rude and 
! ignorant, and the professors hardly to he regarded 
I as distinguished men.] 

Choinis of Professors and Students, 

'Tis beneficial, say the wise, 

When, by a neighbour’s charity, 

We see through other people’s eyes 
1 Our own peculiarity. 

But though a tonic, you ’ll agree 
The shock is an unpleasant one, 

Should these same people’s verdict be 
So nasty as the present one. 

Strophe of Professors. 

Of course, the Frenchman’s right enough 
About the undergrads., 

Their manners often are the rough, 
Uncultured ways of cads ; 

They racket round about the quad., 
They whistle, shout and sing, 

They even have been seen to nod 
When we are lecturing. 

Their ignorance is dark as night. 

Their prose is barbarous ; 

So far, indeed, the Frenchman’s right— 
It ’s when he speaks of us ! 


Absurd ! As if the fellow knew — 

He writes himself a sham 
When criticising us — ne sii- 
tor supra crepidam I 

Antistrophe of Students. i 

What! Not distinguished. Froggy? 

Those 

Whose everlasting doom 
Is hearing one another prose 
Each night in Common Room ? | 

Distinguished ! Not these dull old dons j 
Who give us lectures dry 
On Euclid, Asinonim pons, 

And functions x and y f 
Who drone by morning, noou, and night 
Of Homer, -®schylus ?— 


By Jove ! old Froggy, you are right — 

It ’s when you talk of us ! 

Why, then you show us how a brain 
Not altogether bad 
May be on some points fairly sane. 

On others, raving mad. 

Chorus of Professors and Students. 
But, after all, what matter how 
A Frenchman, cross and moody, sees ? 
Another question rises now, 

Quit judicabit judices f 
The Frenchman ’s clearly blind, and 
more — 

We will not care a bit for him ; 

His vulgar lies we will ignore — 

The only treatment fit for him. 
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p. p. s. 

[“You have permitted Cape Colouyto be ravaged 
and my property destroyed by a sot of murderers, 
thieves and incendiarios, when 30U might easily 
have prevented it by hanging a few of these 
criminal lunatics who rebelled when all chance of 
success was hopeless.” — Extract from the last 
Utter signed “ P, in the Morning Postal 

Some weeks ago I gave my mind 
(In Punch) to trying hard to guess 
“Who writes the letters that are signed 
“P. S.” 

I searched directories day and night, 
And every Blue-book T possess, 

For men whom these initials might 
Express. 

But though I followed every trail, 

I had to own that no success 
Had crowned my efforts to unveil 
“P. S/’ 

So when the other day I hit 
Upon a letter to the Press 
Full of the old familiar bit- 
terness, 

And recognised the trenchant style, 

The fierce invective, I confess 
I murmured, with a happy smile, 

‘*P. S.!” 

“"Will this,** I cried, ‘‘ reveal to me 
The secret of our friend’s address ? ’* 

I read it through, and joyfully 

Said, ‘‘YesI” 

The Cape invaders have destroyed 
His house, and made a beastly mess, 
And this has veiy much annoyed 
“P. S.'* 

In this a shadowy hint he gives 
Of where to find him, more or less, 
The colony where lived (or lives ?) 

“P. S.” 

But hints like this don’t take one far, 
And so I cry in my distress, 

“ Do tell me who you really are, 

‘P. S.!**» 


GLADSHAW’S HOLIDAY. 

(A Suggestion to Husbands,) 

1 *ve made all arrangements for you 
and the children to start to-morrow,” 
said Gladshaw. “ The ’bus will be here, 
early ; and you will reach Blowgate-on- 
Sea in time for a good midday meal.” 

“ How thoughtful of you, dear.—ToMMY, 
if you do that again you shall go to hed. 
• . . I don’t care whether it ’s your fault or 
Ada’s. . . . You shall both go to bed.— 
And, Geoffrey, you ’ll come down at the 
week end ? ” 

“ No, dear, certainly not, quite impos- 
sible,” said Gladshaw, firmly. “This 

holiday is for you and the children ” 

“But what of you 

Gladshaw rose quietly and put a bun- 
dle of journals into his wife’s hands. 
“These are comic papei^s, Jaite. Look 
through them carefully, and then ask 


yourself w-hether you wish to see your 
husband filling the part of one of these 
wretched idiots. Ah ! I see you smiling. 
Well, so far I have your respect. But if 
I come down to Blowgate with you and 
the children, then you will turn from me 
as the imbecile seaside-lodging beach- 
crazed husband of the confounded comic 
cut. No, I *11 stay at home.” 

31; 4: 

Gladshaw kept his word, and stayed in 
London all through AlJgust. He might 
have gone out on his ojvn account with a 
bachelor friend to Ostond or Boulogne, 
or even Paris, for a day or so. Indeed, 
more than once he was on the point of 
doing so, and then remembered in time 
that this would only pander to the comic 
paper. He recollected with disgust 
various “cuts” rejoicing in some such 
title as “Hubby enjoys himself.” And 
so Gladshaw remained at home. 

But there was one thing which he 
dreaded. He did not care to be out of it 
when “ holiday experiences ” cropped np 
at the club. And so every evening for a 
week he locked himself in his study and 
worried Baedeker, 

si; * H; 3|e 

“What sort of holiday? ” asked Brown. 
“ I suppose you were with the wife and 
kids, eh?” 

“ Oh, no I ” said Gladshaw, airily. 
“ Fact is, I had a fancy for the Norwegian 
fjords. There *s scenery for you, Brown. 
Why, from,” etc., etc. 

“ What a memory for places you have,” 
interjected Brown, admiringly. “Gad I 
wish I *d had such a holiday ! ” A. R. 

POLITICIANS AT PLAY. 

By an Enlightened Member, 

[“ GentlemexL in the House of GommonB seem to 
fancy that the public take them seriously. It is 
more true than they think that the House of 
Commons is losing the respect of the country.”— 
The Times, July 23,] 

There ’s nothing so nice that I know of 
Asa day in the House free from worrying, 
Amid a perpetual flow of 
Grave gentlemen in and out hurrying 
Where pale politicians are prattling, 

’Tis very amusing to hear ’em, 

In voluble verbiage battling, 

And don’t they flush up when you jeer ’em, 

(Cliohms — briskly after the first word,) 

But what does it matter — 

The chafBng and chatter — 

So long as the thing doesn’t weary us ? 
It adds to our pleasure 
To throw out a measure 
For no one imagines we ’re serious. 

*Tis mildly amusing, I will say — 

Though carried too far it is irksome — 
To toy with a Factory Bill, say, 

Though many a gentleman shirks ’em ; 
To languidly listen to speeches, 

And vent an occasional “ hear I hear ! ” 


When somebody calmly beseeches 
Support on a motion for Pure Beer. 

(Chorus,) 

But ^what does it matter ? 

We chaff and we chatter 
On Factory Bills and the Beeivy fuss ; 
We out ’em all short 
By a clever retort. 

For no one imagines we ’re serious. 

'W’e juggle with figures statistic, 

But always with good-humoured jollity ; 
It makes life far less realistic 
Does an innocent touch of frivolity, 
While it adds to the charm of debating ; 
And we deluge with questionings 
numerous 

The Member who starts legislating, 

For this in itself is so humorous. 

(Chorus.) 

And what does it matter ? 

’Tis innocent chatter 
And, taken all round, doesn’t weary us. 
For life in the lobby 
Is merely a hobby, 

And no one imagines it ’s serious. 

W. H. M. 


TO MEMORY DEAR. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — ^Now that people are 
thinking of leaving London for the Coast, 
it may he as well to get out a hotel tariff 
not to be exceeded by any manager en- 
trusted with the care of a caravanserai 
in any district, however fashionable it 
may be. If the following items are made 
maximum charges everywhere, a great 
deal of unnecessary and unpleasant cor- 
respondence to the papers concerning ex- 
tortion will be avoided, £ s, d. 

Bedroom overlooking a dead wall 0 15 0 

Attendance per person - - 0 5 0 

Electric lights and candles per 

day 040 

Cup of tea 016 

Cup of tea with three slices of 

bread and butter - - - 0 2 6 

Use of the reading and smoking 
rooms - - - - -026 

Table d’hote breakfast (tea and 

eggs) 0 5 0 

Table d’hSte lunch (sardines, soup 
and chop) - - - - - 076 

Table d’hote dinner (soup and 
three courses) - - - - 0 15 0 

Soda and brandy - - - - 0 2 0 

Speaking to the hall porter- -050 

Other tips - (not less than) - 1 0 0 

There, nothing could be fairer. I have 
left any calculation concerning laundry 
prices out of my estimate, because such 
charges vary with the locality. Still, I 
think it safe to say that except in ultra 
expensive hotels you will never be asked 
to pay more than half-a-crown for the 
washing of a pair of socks. 

Yours faithfully, 

A Contented Tourist. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

Second Series. 

VII.— THE HOLIDAY PROGRAMME SECTION. 
(Continued from July.) 

(With the Author’s compliments to Mr. Henry Earland, Pegging 
Mm, as soon as may be, to publish another novel as charm- 
ing as “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-box.”) 

July 18th to 21st.— F or the garden of a chfilet, picked up on 
the vpord of a bailiff’s advertisement, vrith never an asterisk in 
Baedeker to guarantee the Aussicht, it was not so bad a spot to 
drink beer in under a July sun, very aperitive to the pores. 

At Peter’s feet swept the Rhine in a swirling rush of molten 
lead, gathering speed, compressing its flanks, for the rapids 
below Lauffenburg. Across the river, beyond the feathery 
slopes of the castle-grounds, the forest uplands of Baden 
stretched, ridge above ridge of pine, oak, larch, northwards to 
the bastioned heights of Menzenschwand, vague, symbolic, 
impalpable on the horizon’s verge. 

A schoolboy memory of the Muse beat importunate on his 
brain. “Positively,” he thought, “what with the river, the 
lawns, the pines, and a fair substitute for topmost Gargarus, 
the scene might be sitting for a photogravure illustration of 
(Enone, Not, of course, a perfect analogy. Thus, the Rhine at 
this stage is somewhat bulky for the exercise of ‘falling 
through the clov’n ravine in cataract after cataract ’ ” 

But he had only got as far as the second cataract, when — 
“ You find the view a touch too ehromographic ? ” The voice 
was female, but of a fine distinction, but of a full, rich, con- 
tralto resonance, to rival the roar of the intervening flood. 

Involuntarily Peter rose and bowed to the opposite bank. 
A lovely phantom met his glance, clear-cut, crisp-edged, 
dazzling white against the peacock-green of her environment. 
For a brief minute, crowded with dim recognition, incredulity, 
triumphant assurance, Peter was beside himself, and neither 
of him could find an answer to the lady’s preamble. Oh, but 
with good excuse, for was not this her first word with Peter? 
Thus far, he had only Kseen her in public at varying distances, 
had had no speech of her, had just surmised her enough to 
make her the heroine of his novel. 

“You find it somewhat arranged, crude, obvious?” she 
asked in English ; oh, yes, in quite good English. 

“ On the contrary, I had pronounced it a Teunysonian har- 
mony,” Peter spoke with an outward aplomb; but his heart 
was beating just anywhere between his boots and his Homburg 
hat. 

“ Ah, yes,” she said, “ you allude to (Enone. An admirable 
classic.” Her manner, as if inured to dialectic, might have 
confessed her a Girtonian, but for a something, an I-know- 
not-whab of banter in her left eyelid, scarce perceptible across 
the estranging river. 

“ I admit the analogy to be imperfect,” replied Peter. 

“By the way,” she said, “I hope that the chfllet answers 
fairly to the terms of my advertisement ; that you don’t think 
the photographs were cooked.” Again, the slight depression 
of the azure-veined left lid. Then, wdth a valedictory bo>v and 
in the easiest possible manner—** Please let me kno-\v if the 
drains go -wrong. Good evening.” 

“ An adorable ereaturo,” he reflected, as the crisjj-edged 
vision of w'hiteiiess vanished up the lawns, “ What a nerve, 
what intuition, what femininity!” 

* * * ' * « 4e 

22nd, 23rd.— “ Will the High-born have yet another beer ? ” I 
It was the Swiss maid, waisted like a young cedar, stolidly 
flamboyant in her local finery. 

“Gretchex,” answered Peter, abstractedly in English, 
“ to cite the words of our late immortal laureate, on whom we 
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have already touched allusively, ‘the truth, that flies the 
flowing can, will haunt the vacant cup.^ At present I shrink 
from truth ; I would soar on the pinions of Pliaethonian pre- 
sumption. You do not chance to keep any hashish on the 
promises? ” 

“ Bitte, mein Herr? ” 

^^Ja wohl, noch em Glas Bier. And, Gretchex,” he con- 
tinued in the vernacular, “ tell me who lives opposite.” 

“ The noblest Sir does not know ? It is Her Serene Widow- 
hood, the Herzogix von Basbl-Basel.” 

“ Her Widowhood I ” murmured Peter, greatly relieved. 

“ Her Serene Widowhood,” Gretchen corrected. 

“ Implying a superiority to the need of consolation ? ” asked 
Peter. 

“Bitte?” 

“ Yes, yes, more beer, Gretchen ; do not hesitate to bring me 
more beer.” 

s|e * 

24th, 25th. — ^Ten days later Peter sat in the garden trying 
vainly to make copy out of his despair. Behind him swept the 
Rhino in a s-wirling rush of molten lead, gathering speed, 
compressing its flanks, for the narrows below the village. An 
agitated dachshund was tracking water-vermin with plaintive 
whines. 

“ Is the dog attached to you ? ’ * The voice was female, but of 
a fine distinction, of a rich, ripe, contralto resonance, transilient 
across the roar of the river. 

Peter started to his feet. His heart was still volatile ; but 
this time he was more prepared, composed, alert. “In the 
absence of other diversions, he consents to be aware of my 
propinquity,” he replied. “ But for the moment he is preying 
upon his fellow-brute.” 

“An illustration of the universal law of Nature? ” she asked, 
with an air of serious detachment. But there was a something, 
an I-really-hardly-know-what of badinage in her smile. 

“ So careful of the type, so careless of the single life,” replied 
Peter. Loverlike, he was eager to improve the occasion, to 
expand himself in the profundities of dogma. 

“ Have you observed,” he continued, “ that in this incessant 
war of pursuer and pursued, the nobler the nature of the 
animal the greater the modification he undergoes by his 
ignoble employ. The rat himself pursues a yet inferior class of 
vermin, and in the process becomes but negligibly deformed. 
The dachshund, on the other hand, degenerates into a mere 
abortion, a caricature of a dog. Is not here a premonitory 
warning for the highest form of Nature— I refer to Humanity?” 

“ Oh,” she said, “ you are much, much too clever for me. 
But I am nothing if not a child of Nature ; so I shall harden my 
heart and go on ‘ still achieving, still pursuing.’ Borne people 
like being pursued, is it not so? ” And on the word she had 
withdrawn before Peter’s density could compose a pertinent 
retort. 

“What a nerve,” he mused, “what Intuition, what 
Weiblichkeit ! ” 

* * * He He ■ 

28th to 31st. — ^The first touch of autumn was on the valley, 
as Peter crossed the castle-lawns to take his last leave of the 
Herzogin. Her creed he might have contrived to adopt, but 
there was no getting over this eternal offence of her title and 
her wealth. The lady was above him and away. It was the 
old tale of Queen Kate of Cornaro and the page-boy, that 
“pined for the grace of her so far above his power of doing 
good to.” 

As for the view, its general features were practically 
unchanged. Beyond the feathery slopes of the castle-grounds 
the great forest uplands of Baden stretched, ridge above ridge 
of pine, larch, oak, northwards to the bastioned heights, &c. A 
schoolboy memory of the Muse beat importunate upon his 
brain. “Positively,’' ho thought, “what with the river, the 
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lawns, tlie pines, and the best of substi- 
tutes for topmost Gargarus” (repeat, as 
above, down to the words, “ cataract after 
cataract ”) 

But he had only got as far as the second ! 
“ cataract,” when 

“You find the view a touch too chromo- , 
graphic? ” 

Peter started and bowed to a gracious ; 
phantom of 'whiteness, crisp-cut, clean - 1 
edged, on a rustic scat. His heart was j 
beating just anywhere between his boots j 
and his Homburg hat. Oh, but with good 
excuse, for Peter 'was in love, but very 
very much in love. 1 

“ You find it somewhat arranged, crude, i 
obvious ? ” she asked. | 

“ On the contrary I had pronounced it 
a Tennysonlan harmony.” 

“Ah, yes,” she said, “you allude to 
CEnone. An admirable classic.” Her 
manner, as if inured to dialectic, might 
have confessed her a Girtonian. But 
there was a something, &c. 

“I admit the analogy to be imperfect,” 
replied Peter. 

“Your dog is still attached to you? ” 
She pointed with quick spontaneity to the 
agitated dachshund pursuing imaginary 
game in the shrubbery. 

“ In the absence of other diversions, 
yes. But for the moment he preys upon 
his fellow-brute.” 

“An illustration of the universal law 
of Nature? No, please,” she added, as 
Peter was in act to take up his cue ; “ 1 
cannot bear any more of it. Let us try a 
new conversation. "What arc you carrying 
there? ” 

“lam restoring to the Bishop his latch- 
key. He dropped it,” said Peter, sheep- 
ishly. 

“Not again!” she said; “how un- 
original of him ! By-the-by, is your new 
novel finished? ” 

“ My new novel ! ” he cried, aghast. 
“ Who told you that I write novels ? ” 

“But you must have known that I 
knew. No author ever hid his profession 
imder a bushel for a week together. And, 

1 being an author on a holiday, you would 
I never think of missing such a chance of 
' copy. What are you going to call this 
account of your latest experiences? ” 
i “ I am calling it The Bishop's Latch- 
keg,” said Peter, sheepishly. “ It sounds 
so alluring. That 's why 1 keep carrying 
the thing about. 1 have to drag it into the 
picture somehow.” 

“I think, out of courtesy, you might 
give up that title, and call the book after 
me. I must be moro important than the 
latch-key. But I 'm afraid the Indiscre- 
tion of the Duchess has been used al- 
ready.” There was a something in her 
manner— could it have been the very least 
little depression of the azure-veined left 
lid?— that suddenly emboldened PfSTER. 
; Por the time being she lent him her eyes, 
to see things by as she saw them. 


“ Certainly,” he replied ; “ I will drop 
my title and take your name instead, 
on the understanding that you, for your 
part ” 

“That I, for my part, drop my title 
and take your name instead? ” she asked, 
with a very pleasant frankness. 

“ Precisely,” he said. 

“ Oh, very well,” said she. O. S. 


THEN AND NOW. 

Time was to Scotland I would go. 

When hot July to August drew ; 

I loved to stalk the timid roe 
Upon the heights of Ben Venue, 

To crawl from rock to rock, to plough 
Through bog and swamp was once my 
wont, 

I loved it then intensely. Now 
I don’t. 

Time was I loved my fly to cast 
Upon the waters of the Tay, 


And, heedless of the rainy blast, 

To wade waist deep the livelong day. 

That now would make me chill and numb — 
'Tis not that I am growing old, 

'Tis that the water has become 
So cold. 

When o’er the land the breeze blow hot, I 
I loved to skim the dancing seas, ! 

And in my little white-winged yacht I 

To coast the stormy Hebrides. 

To watch the penny steamboats now 

' Upon the Thames is quite enough ; 

The sea has lately grown, somehow, 

So rough. ! 

Time was I tramped, with rod and gun, 
Mile after mile for fish and fowl, 

Kising before the sluggard sun, 

And bedding with the midnight owl. 

This year, methinks, another -way 
Of change and rest I ’ll try instead ; 

I ’ll take a holiday and stay 

In bed. 




THE COMPLETE AUTHOR. 

If you 'want to be an author and to take the world by storm, 
Pay attention whilst I mention rules to which you must conform ; 
First, of course, you want a hcroine—it doesn’t matter who — 
Plain or pretty, dull or witty, ignoramus or a blue, 

Young or middle-aged or ancient, it is really all the same, 
Provided you ’ve decided that Elizabeth ’s her name. 

You must have a little garden, you must babble by the hour, 

Of the lilies, daffodillies, hollyhock and gilly-flower ; 

Or when vegetables bore you, and you ’ro anxious to relieve 
The monotony of botany, you may perhaps achieve 
A digression on the slugs and snails that cat your pet rose-trees, 
Or the habits of the rabbits, or the squirrels or the bees. 

Next, whatever the temptation to behold your name in print, 

It is vital that the title-page should have no author in ’t ; 

What were Juxius himself if his identity were known? 

Who would trouble with a bubble that is burst before it ’s 
blown? 

How can books without a mystery expect to make a fuss ? 
People grovel to a novel if it is anonymous. 

As for form, you must consider what the reading-world expects, 
And epistles are the thistles that the public ass affect-s ; 

So abolish old-world chapters, and at each new section’s head 
You hud better write your “ Letter Number So-and-So ” instead ; 
And you *11 quite eclipse the fame of many literary men, 

Fop you’re fated to be rated as a man of letters then. 

Nor forget to tell creation what a genius you arc ; 

Set each daily singing gaily of the newly-risen star. 


Every page of every paper where a mortal eye may look 
Thus adorning with, “Good-morning! Have you read Bet/i’s 
Garden Booh?'* 

And assure them it’s essential they should have it on their 
shelves — 

They might never be so clever as to learn the fact themselves. 


OPERA AND AFTER. 

The Opera Season for 1901 is over. Notable for Jean de 
Reszke’s conspicuous absence. On the whole, the Opera Line 
has been run on the “high level.” Wagnerites have not by 
any means had it all to themselves. Madame Eaimes is to be 
congratulated on improvement as an actress and on there 
being no improvement wanted in her singing. Melba is as 
charming as ever ; perhaps the riverside in this hot weather 
has had a refreshing effect, and so she must consider Father 
Thames as her contributary. Calv6 always admirable, and far 
too powerful in Mesmlinej has been excellent throughout, 
except when appearing as the willing victim of the unhappy 
Faust, and then— well, personally, I could have wished that no 
Mcpliistophelian manager had ever tempted her to play and 
sing the part. Grand Otcllo-Tamacfiio first-rate, so Herr Van 
Root : Jupiter Planron incomparable in everything, bo he 
ascetic monk, unprincipled roue, or devotedly pious king. All 
is artistic that conies to his net. The three conductors, Signor 
Mancinblli, Herr Lohse, and Monsieur Flon, one down, t’other 
come up, have, baton in hand, led their men to victory. Opera 
finished, Messrs. Fhank Rendle and Manager Neil Fohsyth 
take possession of the Opera House, and commence preparations 
for the annual Goose step, with plenty of caper sauce, charac- 
teristic of the Fancy Dress Ball Season. Sic transit : si dance-it. 




Ijf H|-kg_Chakg (at the Open Door). “ \nSXL, GENTLEMEN, IP YOU MUST BE GOING— MY MASTER WILL BE SO SORRY TO HAVE MISSED 

YOU HAVE ALL GOT YOUR I.O.U.’S ! ” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Tort, M.P. 

House of Lords, Monday, July 29. — 
Markiss movos second reading of Royal 
Titles Bill. Rosebery suggests that in- 
stead of the cumbrous clause, “Of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, King,'* 
Edward the Seventh should be hailed, 
King of the Britains beyond the Seas. 
The Markiss thought not. Phrase he 
held to be strange, even uncouth. ' 

Why uncouth the Markiss only knows. I 
j If hypcpcriticism wanted to quarrel with | 
it it might be urged that it is an echo of ' 
one of the musical lines in Tennyson’s 
welcome to our present Queen when she ; 
first came over the sea. | 

There was, the Markiss further urged, : 
no precedent for the phrase. “ If the | 
noble Marquis,” said Rosebery, “w'ill 
consult the small change in his pocket 
he will find on its face the words ‘ Bri- 
tanniarum Regina.’ ” 

Pretty to see the shrewd look that came 
over the Markiss’s expressive counte- 
nance; the slightly screwed lip, the 
curled nostril, almost a wink. Had read 
somewhere about the Confidence Trick; 
only vaguest idea of what it is ; certain 
that someone you meet in the street asks 
you to produce a coin, or a larger sum of 
money. You comply, and by some hocus 
pocus the coin is transferred to the other 
man’s pocket, and you go your w»ay 
lamenting. 

Rosebery has just that innocent, boyish 
face that would be invaluable in such an 
enterprise. Of late, owing doubtless to 
the succession of dinners eaten at distinct 
points of the compass by the Party he 
once led, he is developing the embon- 
point that marks the genial man accus- 
tomed to do good deeds. Anyone he 
chanced to meet in the street to whom he 
made proposition to produce a fiver and 
lay it in his outstretched hand, promising 
a tenner for the mark of personal con- 
fidence, would instantly produce the 
money—that is, of course, if he had it 
about him. 

The Markiss too old a bird to be caught 
by appearan ees . He stared straight ahead 
of him, and, heedless of ROSEBERY’S 
insinuating invitation, kept his coin safe 
in his pocket. 

Business done, — ^Royal Titles Bill read 
a second time. 

House of Commons, Tuesday 2 a.M. — 
“ Begorra, the young ’un ’s done us 1” 

*Twas the voice of Mr. Flavin; he had 
good cause to complain. When, early in 
Session, a tyrannical Minister, backed by 
an miser iipiilo us majority, passed Standing 
Order authorising expulsion for remainder 
of Session of Members guilty of disorderly 
conduct, it was felt a new and deadly 
injustice had been wrought to Ireland. 
Heretofore an Irish Member might have 
his fling and obtain bold advertisement in 




^ J li! f. 
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Oenial Doctor {after laughing Jisartily at a joke oj his patient ' s ), Ha ! ha ! ha ! There '.s 
NOT MUCH THE MATTER WITH YOU I THOUQH I DO BELIEVE THAT IF YOU WERE ON YOUR 
DEATH-BED YOU ’D MAKE A JOKE I ” 

JjT^essible Patient , “ Why, of course 1 should. It w’OULD be my last chance 1 


the Nationalist papers at the cost of a 
week’s suspension. As in such circum- 
stances William O’Brien’s sordid injunc- 
tion stopping -svages during absence from 
Parliamentary duties did not apply, it 
meant in addition to glory a week’s 
holiday on full pay. A very different 
thing to be expelled for vest of Session 
from House, with all its comfortable 
surroundings, its daily opportunity of 
getting your name in the newspapers. 
The game not w’orth so costly a candle. 

Accordingly Irish Members, practising 
.truculence as far as was safe, always 
stopped short when limit of Speaker’s 
supernal patience was reached. Their 
turn would come by-and-by when, end 
of Session practically determined, they 
could calculate to a nicety how much 
their advertisement -would cost ; a fort- 
night, ten days, or a w^eek, according as 
they selected their day for bearding the 
Speaker in hi.s chair. Will all take their 
turn in time. Obviously the chief est 
distinction, the biggest advertisement, 
goes to the Member who leads off. By 
repetition performance palls on public 
taste. With four-score men, in small or 


large batches, going through the same 
noisy antics, followed by same disciplinary 
procedure, thing becomes a bore. The 
honours are with the man who opens the 
ball. 

Time running short now. Little more 
than a fortnight of Session remaining. 
Strange restlessness pervades Irish camp. 
Members look at each other suspiciously. 
Swift MacNeil up at Question time, 
■\\"aving his arms in windmill fashion, 
regarded with especial concern. Does he 
mean business this time ? Is he going to 
sneak a mean advantage? Relief when 
he sits dow-n breathless. Anxiety re- 
newed when Mr. Flavin lifts his tall head 
and like a trombone shouts. O’Shaugh- 
Nessy on his legs, watched with uneasiness. 
Duffy’s movements of late decidedly 
suspicious. I 

To-night, the dangerous morass of 
Questions escaped, everything seemed 
safe. House proceeds to consider Agri- 
cultural Rates Act. In that galley, at 
least, Irishmen nothing to do. Long 
procession of dull speeches carried House 
up to half hour after midnight. Walton 
rose; House shouted in despair; pre- 
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sum ably going to state boarings of 
Question on coiivse of T?ang-tso River ; I 
wouldn’t have him at any prieo. Then it 
was Rudmond cadet saw his chanco ; got 
himself suspended. Patrick O’Brien, 
wearing in his countenance the green of 
envy, made a dash at his coat-tails; 
succeeded in getting himself carried off 
with him. 

This happened whilst Mr. Flavin was 
walking on the Terrace communing 
with the stars. At sound of Division 
Bell, strolled upstairs to find himself 
locked out; to learn that, as he put it, 
“the young 'un had done them.” 

Business done.—REDMOND cadet and 
Patrick O’Brien got themselves expelled. 
Incidentally, Agricultural Rates Act 
Continuance Bill read a sjjcond time. 

Tuesdaij, — ^Brotherly relations in Irish 
camp growing strained. If things go on 
as they now shape the Nationalists will 
be even as the Liberal Opposition. 
Ominous talk of a dinner to be given to 
Redmond cadet at the “ Shamrock ’ ’ Restau- 
rant ; threats that if invitation be accepted, 
Mr. Flavin .shall bo banqueted at the 
* * Harp-that-Onee. ’ ’ The principal guests 
have promptly intimated their readiness 
to attend ; which seems to have thrown a 
cloud over the proceedings. Anyhow, 
not yet gone further. 

Meanwhile, Mr. O’Shee, of all men, has 
managed to take the wind out of the sails 
of other mariners bound for the haven and 
the honour of expulsion. Redmond atnS , 
who bears up pretty well under his be- 
reavement, asked Prince Arthur to oblige 
Irish Members by setting aside public 
business in order to give them a day ou 
which tliey might make personal attack 
on Lord Chief Justice of Ireland in his 
judicial capacity. Prince Arthur thought, 
on the whole, he would rather not. Red- 
mond atne righteously indignant. "What ’s 
the use of the House of Commons if, safe 
in its sanctuary from the law of libel, 
hoii. members may not slander private 
foes and vilify public servants ? 

Above the hubbub that followed was 
heard the shrill voice of Mr. O’Shee 
denouncing “judicial blackguardism.” 
Time was when for iieace sake, in 
generous hope that manners might im- 
prove, the Chair would have been dis-| 
creetly deaf to this remark. The Speaker 
at length convinced it’s no use playing 
with organised disorder which through 
the Session has bubbled in the Irish 
camp. Down on O’Shee like a shot; 
insisted on withdraw’al of offensive re- 
mark. O’Shee, fluttered by this un- 
wonted firmness, hesitated ; turned for 
counsel to friends near him. They, car- 
ried away by excitement of moment, for- 
getful of his personal advantage, urged 
him ou. So O’Shee defied the Speaker, 
was promptly suspended, and went forth 
to join the growing army of martyrs 
already ou holiday leave. 


Business done , — Education Bill read a 
third time. 

MUSIC HATH 

There ’s a lady I know 

(To my grief and my woe, 

For she lives in the very next flat down 
below, 

And flats are not proof against sound, as 
you know) 

Whose joy is to play 

The piano all day, 

And to lift up her pitiful voice in a way 
That frightens my poor little Muse into 
fits, 

And drives her demented, clean out of her 
wits, 

And me into words I ’m unable to smother, 
Though they ’d certainly shock me if used 
by another. 

Cl 01 

So hammers she 

While she loudly gives voice to a very 
fiatB 

To which I reply with a very sharp D. 

AI A! 

Next she will play, 

While her voice is at B or still further 
away ; 

And the greater the discords that come 
from her throat 

The louder she bangs the unfortunate 
note, 

Till my poor little Muse claps her hands 
to her ears 

And flies from my fiat in a torrent of tears. 

When her throat has got sore 

And can quaver no more, 

She sends for the tuner, and almost before 
The neat little mannikin gets to the door 

I hear her complain 

In a much aggrieved strain : 

“ That wretched piano wants tuning 
again I ” 

So the meek little tuner the key-board 
doth try — 

He pitches it low and he pitches it high 
Til the vainest of efforts : it never will go 
In tune with the voice of the lady below. 


HOLIDAY TASKS. 

Change of employment, it has been 
said, is the truest form of recreation. In 
pursuance of this idea, Mr, Punch has 
devised a plan which has enabled his 
brilliant staff to enjoy a true holiday, 
while, afc the same time, their valuable 
services are not lost to his columns. For 
instance, ho despatched his cricket re- 
porter to a concert, with the result that 
the notice of it runs as follows : 

“ Herr Thumpoffsky’s recital un- 
doubtedly is one of the most attractive 
fixtures of the season, and it was not 
surprising to find a large gate ou Thursday 
night. The first two performers on the 
programme were easily disposed of for 


a single ballad apiece, but Herr Thump- 
OFFSKY himself was in fine form. He 
opened quietly, but after playing himself 
in, seemed completely at home for the 
rest of his innings. Some of his late 
cuts in the treble were particularly fine, 
and lie scored a number of quick runs by 
doxtoroLis wrist-play in a manner which 
elicited hearty applause. Towards the 
end of the second movement he slowed 
dowm somewhat, and two or three of his 
uppish strokes in the Bcherzo appeared 
a trifle risky, but these were small 
blemishes in a highly meritorious per- 
formance. Ho was heartily cheered when 
he returned to the pavilion, but, despite 
the applause of the onlookers, declared 
liis innings closed.” 

From our higli-^souled literary critic’s City 
report. 

“Brighton A’s! Something of magic, 
surely, lingers o’er the phrase. Brighton 
— ^the place of sunny, windy memories, of 
the roystcring Regent, of old-world 
scandals, loves, intrigues. And yet they 
fell, these Brighton A’s, 1-16 — or rose, 
perchance, 1-12 ? It boots not to remem- 
ber ; of Brighton the charm is perennial ; 
outlasting rise or fall, mode or moment. 
And what, you ask, of Eldorados ? They 
were in brisk demand — aye, and in brisk . 
demand will be so long as aspirations 
vague, ineluctable, find their abode within 
the heart of man. I fancy, Sir, I’m 
dropping into verse. The name of 
Eldorado is the cause. Dear Eldorado I 
dear long-wished-for land of happiness 
and infinite delight I Yes, Eldorados 
were in brisk demand.” 

From our dramatic critic^s remarks on a 
race-meeting, 

“The performance was not altogether 
bad, but the stage-management was very 
far from artistic. When, for instance, the 
favourite won, it was allowed to lead 
from start to finish. Need 1 point out 
how much the effect would have been 
enhanced had it been made to snatch the 
victory by a neck ? Again, the hoisting of 
the numbers at the winning-post should 
have been the cue for at least one of the 
spectators to shoot himself. Strange to 
say, this well-established piece of busi- 
ness was forgotten. Until these and other 
defects are made good, such a trite perform- 
ance is not likely to attract the public.” 

Piuldleton Market report, sent in by our 
Lady contributor, 

“ There was an unusually smart gather- 
ing in the square to-day. Among others 
we noticed Mrs. Giles, escorted by her 
husband. She was gowned in an exquisite 
creation of blue and yellow spotted 
muslin — one of the latest novelties, we 
believe, from the Puddleton post-ofiBce. 
Calico and bombazine were the founda- 
tion of some of the choicest specimens 
of the dressmaker’s art.” 
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SORROWS OF PATERFAMILIAS AT THE SEASIDE. 

Long since, I came to the conclusion that Marion — ^Marion 
is my 'wife—was right in everything. At all events, I say so. 
It saves so much argument. So when ono morning at break- 
fast she said that the dear children wanted a change, I at once 
agreed with her, and went on reading my paper- 
Marion poured herself out a second cup of coffee, and then 
said reflectively : 

“ I suppose Scarborough wouldn’t do ? ” 

Again I agreed with her, readily. Scarborough would not do, 
and once more settled down to a perusal of the money article. 
After a brief pause, she went on : 

“ What do you think of the Isle of Wight ? ” 

I replied that I thought very highly of the Isle of Wight. As 

the summer home of our King 

“ Don’t be silly, George,” she interrupted. “Do put down 
that paper, and try to settle where we can go to this summer.” 

Now, the truth is that SiMSGiDDY and 1 had talked over 
the question of taking our holiday together, en gar^m. 
Talked over it, with bated breath, be it understood : for Sims- 
giddy is as much married as I am myself ; his olive branches { 
amount to seven, whilst my blessings are eight in number, i 
Still, we thought that we should obtain more change and rest 
by going away minus our families. And whilst he had pro- 
posed this daring innovation, 1 had promised to seriously 
consider it and see if the annual visit en famille to the seaside 
could be dodged. 

So I lowered the newspaper, and, peeping over the top of it, 
said: 

“Er — an idea occurs to me, Marion. Suppose you take the 
1 darlings away, whilst I— I— er—I just run out of town for 
I a few days—I daresay I could get that fellow Simsgiddy to 
i go with me, if I asked him.” Then I paused to see the effect, 

I Marion almost choked herself with a piece of toast. 

\ “What! and leave me with all the children? What next, 

1 I should like to know ? ” 

! “ Still, my dear, it might be more of a change if ” 

1 But here Marion brought up her strongest battery of quick- 
I firing arguments in order to silence my feeble guns. 

I “George, I am surprised at you. I couldn’t have thought 
I that you and that horrid Simsgiddy man could possibly have 
i concocted such a plot to go away and leave me alone with 
all the children ; and how I 'm to manage with nurse going on 
as she does, and no pleasing her, I don’t know — it ’s really too 
wearing for any woman, let alone me. I don’t believe you care 
for me any longer, and that *s about the truth ! ” 

And matters went no farther that day, I thought dear 
Marion would sulk, so prudently remained late at the office 
and stayed out to dinner. It is strange how one’s atten- 
tion to business suddenly increases under such circumstances. 
But Marion triumphed in the end. I really had not the 
courage to repeat my suggestion— and Simsgiddy ’s scheme went 
to the wall. It was finally settled that we should go to 
Cockleton-super-Marc for our summer trip. “ Which day will 
you go down and see about apartments? ” asked Marion. 

“I? Oh, I thought that perhaps you, my dear — I mean that 

you would bo a bettor judge of ” but Marion’s brow grew 

wrinkled, and I paused, irresolute. 

“ Nonsenses George. Yon will go. I have looked at Brud- 
sMiVt and fiml that you can manage to got there and back in 
the day, by catching theC.lO train in the morning.” 

I shivered. “ 1 — I think, my dear, 1 had better, pei haps, go 
a little later, and stay the night at the hotel.” 

“ Oh, there 's not the slightest need for that expense,” 
and I thought that Marion’s tone was somexvhat tart. 

.“Then, perhaps, my dear, 1 had better have ])reakfast 
overnight,” I murmured. 

But Marion was quite impervious to covert levity, t had to 
go by the 6.10 a.m. train. 


Arrived at Cockleton, I fortified myself "with a station sand- 
wich and a glass of soda-water (with just a little whiskey in it) 
before sallying forth along the “front.” 

I tried three or four houses, and then one with a balcony 
attracted my notice. It was called Shore Yilla. I knocked, 
and was admitted by the landlady. 

Marion had specially warned mo against flighty-lookiiig 
landladies. So I was naturally glad to find that this person’s 
appearance would at once acquit her of any such charge. No 
photographer would have run the risk of pitting his camera 
against such a face as hers, unless he had insured the instru- 
ment first. 

‘ ‘ Guinea a room all August.” No, she couldn’t take less — oh, 
and there was a big fambly, too? Ah, that made a difference — 
another ’arf guinea and hextrys, if there was a baby. Oh, yes, 
I could see the rooms— yes, they was beautiful rooms. Clean? 
She should think so, indeed! Cook? Well, if she couldn’t 
cook by this time — ^well, there ! 

Of course, this last remark clinched the matter ; I took the 
rooms, and arranged to bring my family down on the following 
Thursday. 

We were not fortunate in our train on the day fixed. There 
appeared to be about twice as many passengers as there were 
seats. Under these circumstances, even Marion’s equable 
temper showed signs of friction. She grew hot and flushed, 
spoke sharply to our offspring, bullied the nurse and finally 
called me an idiot. 

At last Willy, Molly, Charles, Nurse and baby, and I 
squeezed into one carriage, whilst Marion and the rest 
scrambled into another. Red-faced porters hurled our small 
paraphernalia in after ns, and the much-harassed guard banged 
the door, shutting my coat tail in, securely. We were off. 

At Boodleshy Junction, after hailing the guard to release my 
coat tail, I got out and went to Marion. 

“George,” she said, “go into the Refreshment Room and 
get the children some milk.” 

“ My dear,” I remonstrated, “ I — I — I really don’t think it 's 
likelj^ that they keep such a thing on a station. Now, ginger- 
beer, or even ” 

“ Don’t be so absurd, George, of course they have milk. Do 
make haste, or I ’m sure the train will be starting again. Here, 
give me the tickets in case you get left behind ! ” 

I sighed, but had to go and ask the yellow-haired damsel at 
the refreshment buffet for three glasses of milk. The lady 
giggled, adjusted a sidecomb in her yellow hair, and then 
leisurely condescended to hand me the three tumblers of milk, 
already poured out. There was a fly in two out of the three. 

I looked at them dubiously. Then I asked her if I might have 
another fly for the third tumbler ? She seemed quite annoyed 
at this. I bought some buns, and carefully holding the three 
milk glasses I made my uncertain and fearful way down the 
over-crowded platform. 

Of course I passed the carriage T was looking for, and went 
the whole length of the train before discovering my error ; 
then I retraced my steps, and Marion, tarter than ever, 
exclaimed : 

“ My dear Gforoe, I thought you must have lost your way ! ” 
Then (rather spitefully, as 1 thought), “What could you have 
had to talk about to that creature at the bar ? ’ ’ 

I said nothing. I waited patiently until the milk had been 
consumed ; then ran back with the empty tuiublers — ^no time 
left in which to get anything for myself — and finally scrambled 
into my carriage again, hot, breathless, and so thirsty. 

After what seemed an interminable journey, we arrived. 
Marion thought wc could get the luggage and ourselves into 
two cabs, and became just a little snappish when I expressed 
a doubt. However, after several packings and re-packings, in 
the coarse of which baby’s particular trunk fell off the box-seat, 
smashed, we started for Shore Villa. I felt anxious to see 
whether Marion would approve of the rooms— for when dear 
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UNCLE^S BANK HOLIDAY- 

“Oh, Uncle, we're ao glad we’ve met you. We want you to take us on the 
Roundabout, and stay on it till tea-time » ” 


Marion disapproves, I find it more politic ' 
to curtail my holiday. 

I assumed an air ot* mild hilarity, when, 
after settling two altercations with the 
cabmen about their 1‘aros, I api)roachcd 
my wife, and rubbing my hands together, 
said : 

“This is all very jolly, isn’t it, my 
dear ? “ 

Marion gazed abstractedly at the 
caii3et before replying. Then, looking 
up at me, she said solemnly : 

“ George — I smell a rat ! “ 

“Do you, indeed, my dear? That’s 
very unpleasant,” I replied, sniffing 
about as I spoke. “I don’t smell any- 
thing, myself.” 

“No, no! What I mean is that I sus- 
pect the -woman — the landlady — is not 
clean.” 

“ You don’t say so, my dear I Then 

perhaps it was that, and not the rat ” 

. “Oh, George, don’t be so dense! ” she 
cried in worried tones. “ I mean that the 
house is not kept clean : can’t you under- 
stand ? Men are so stupid ! ’ ’ 

“Yes, my dear, certainly — I quite 
agree. I think I’ll take a little walk 
down to the sea, and ” 

“Yery well,” sighed Marion; “and 
Willy and Carrie and Molly and 
Charlie can go with you. Meantime, 
Nurse and I will unpack, though where 
ill the world we ’re to put all the things 
with no hanging cupboards and hardly a 

peg to be seen, and ” but by this 

time I had gently edged out of the door, 
and eluding the dear children, put on 
a Panama hat, and strolled out on to the 
beach. 

I was just enjoying the first sniff of the 
(^zoiic, when a familiar, if not altogether 
welcome, voice smote upon ray ear. 1 
looked round and, to luy great surprise, 
saw my neighbour at Hampstead, little 
Perksley. 

Marion says the Perksleys are dread- 
fully common. I sincerely trust that they 
are uncommon, their vulgarity is so great. 
I should not like to say that Perksley is 
an awful little cad — but a man may think 
what he likes. 

“’Ullo!” he cried, thrusting a -warm 
red paw into my hand. “ Oo’d ever ’ave 
thought of seeiii’ you ’ere? Come down 
ong garsong, or jest as the ordinary Pater- 
Family-Ass? ” 

One serious drawback of Perksley’s is 
that he thinks himself a wut. 

I infused a certain frigidity into my 
manner, as I replied : 

“ My wife and family are with me.” 

“Ah, that’s right — ^you must drop in 
and bring ’em to see mine. And my 
youngsters must play with yours on the 
sands.” 

Yery condescending of him. I merely 
inclined my head and passed on. How 
shall I ever have sufficient courage to 
^tell dear Marion that I have brought her 


to the same seaside as that at which the 
hated Perksley'S are disporting them- 
selves? F. R. 

(To he continued.) 


SOMETHING LIKE AN ORATION. ! 

(An imaginary duologue — of course not 
founded on facts.) 

Speaker of the Evening Any further news ? 

Private Secretary. We don’t seem to be 
making much headway. Convoy success- 
fully attacked. 

Speaker. Done before. Auytliiug else ? 

Priv. Sec. Fresh battle, but details not 
yet reported. 

Speaker. Quite so— in common form. 
What more ? 

Priv. Sec. Well, rumours of fresh ad- 
vances in all directions. 

Speaker. Ah, to be sure, but rumours 
are— in fact rumours. Further ? 


Priv. Sec. Confident judges say -we are 
ill about the same position as we -^"ere a 
couple of years ago. 

Speaker. Exports seem to be a bit too 
confident. What next? 

Priv. Sec. Think there ’s nothing more. 
May take it that there is a feeling of un- 
rest everywhere. 

Speaker. Thank you very much. Fits in 
neatly with my peroration “that every- 
thing points to the near approach of the 
termination of the war.” 

(Curtain.) 


She began by being an heiress. Her 
first husband died and left her with 
very little remaining of her fortune, and 
with three fine, healthy children. To 
this spendthrift, she, after her second 
happier marriage, used to allude as, “ Le 
premier pa' qid coiite." 


PUNCH, OB THE LOIiTDON CHAEIVAEI. 
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„ xfT’s-wn siderations, from your mind, resolro that 

oLibriiiJjx JMiAiijii. Friday next shall see Mr. Jenkins trium- 

(Some f ragmen ts from a speech hij an phantly returned (Wliat*s that roio 

earnest citizen, much in request at about f The wrong name? Ah, yes, a 


election meetings.) 


slip of the tonpuc.)— triumphantly re- 


SECRETS OP THE SANDS. 
{Overheard by the Bad Sea Waves.) 

It wasn’t worth coming all this way to 
Slocnm-super-Maro from London to meet 




. • . “should he failing indeed in my turned, I repeat, at the bottom of the the east wind or the rain, 
duty did I not devote my whole attention poll. I have known Mr. Jenkins — no, I House-keeping was had enough in town, 
to this all-important contest. On Monday mean Mr. Billson — ^ for many years, and but the waste of Seaview Place is even 
next. Gentlemen, you are invited hy our T am fully convinced that no one could worse. How can the children get better 
unscrupulous opponents to support the be a better representatiro upon your from their attack of scarlatina when they 
candidature of Mr. Smtih — ^ as if you were Parish Council — or rather, Board of Guar- meet none other than convalescents from 
not acquainted with that person’s revo- dians, for it is in the latter capacity that w’hooping cough and the measles ? 
lutionary theories concerning the teach- he now seeks your suffrages. The cause The town hand 'svould be more successful 
ing of the multiplication-table ! 'When he of Billson, Gentlemen, must bo dear to with their “Memories of Balfe” if two- 

goes so far as to maintain that {Mh ? all those who vrish to strengthen Lord thirds of their strength of six did not 

What? Oh, I beg yoxir pardon, for the Salisbury’s hands, and to secure an desert tlieir music-stands to forage for 
moment I fancied this luas a School Board equitable settlement in South — in the pence. 

election meeting.) As I was The lending library would be 

saying, Gentlemen, when Mr. \ il ^ iP' \ \l entertaining if it kept 

Smith, w^ho has the effrontery \ V W abreast — say, 'within ten years 

to seek election as one of your \ \ ^ — nf the current publishing 

municipal councillors, goes so \ I /| season. 

far as to maintain that the pro- y /I The Theatre Royal would 

hlem of insanitary dwelling- y I probably have a larger and 

houses can he solved by — y / more aristocratic audience 

{Well‘d Not Municipal Councils . y V were its r^pe?'toi?*e not confined 

either? Of course, I knoto that, urns /I dramas such as “Prom 

Do let me finish my sentence ! ) ML-c" y Ij Gutter to Mud,” or travelling 

—by the application of a parties such as Mr. Garrick 

colonial policy, strong and yet yj / ; . Shakspeare’s “Perky Pot- 

humane, Just and yet generous, ^ y . ^ boy” Musical Comedy Com- 

— then, Gentlemen, realising Js — pauyNo, 3. 

this to the full, I ask, and ask — IS It is certain that Slocum- 

wuth confidence, what becomes / & super-Mare, although it may 

of the vile aspersions so freely ^ _ L ~ recommended by the medi- 

made against the character of ^ profession as the very 

Mr. Chamberlain? . . . But, i vl place for “picking up,” is still 

as your chairman has just ~y 'I ' lli about the most depressing spot 

whispered to me, the coun- — ::::: — I oR th® face of the earth. To 

try’s verdict upon that issue sum up, it is assuredly true 

has been delivered already. ■ that visitors who come to stay 

Indeed, my reason for refer- \ at Slocum-super-Mare for six 

ring to it was simply to remind ^ months are sure to be off by 

you that completion of the ' l the end of a fortnight. 

parliamentary campaign leaves r::; — • ' ^ 

you free to concentrate your — — > 

attention upon an infinitely “Anyhow, I’ve got a bite this time. That *s uore than VOICES IN THE AIR. 

more important event. Needl the other fellows have ! ” (H(:artlin a foAkionalU hotel during 

say that I refer to the choice the Volunteer' ouUng,) 

of the Puddleton Parish Council, which, on south wing of the workhouse, which is, Good gracious, Henry, you aro surely 
Tuesday— no, that ’s the District Council I believe, as important as any other part | not going to allow me to sit in the lounge 
— on Wednesday next, will rest with you. of it. . with a number of soldiers ? 

Earnestly, indeed, do I entreat every ” Gentlemen, I have done. Pardon me if. Noble profession, my Jove, and they are 
voter to support Mr. Robinson on that I have d'w^elt exclusively upon a single | wearing khaki. 




The lending library would be 
more entertaining if it kept 
abreast— say, 'within ten years 
— of the current publishing 
season. 

The Theatre Royal would 
probably have a larger and 
more aristocratic audience 
were its repertoire not confined 
to dramas such as “Prom 
Gutter to Mud,” or travelling 
parties such as Mr. Garrick 
Shakspeare’s “Perky Pot- 
boy ” Musical Comedy Com- 
pany No, 3. 

It is certain that Slocum- 
super-Mare, although it may 
be recommended by the medi- 
cal profession as the very 
place for “picking up,” is still 
about the most depressing spot 
I on the face of the earth. To 
sum up, it is assuredly true 
that visitors who come to stay 
at Slocum-super-Mare for six 
months are sure to be off by 
the end of a fortnight. 


eventful day. Need I tell you that topic; its tremendous importance must Dut I have never hoard of such a 
nothing but his candidature has occupied be my excuse. If you w'isli for sound thing. You ought to complain to the 
my thoughts for weeks past? Why, just legislation upon — I mean, satisfactory manager. 

j compare his views on the local drainage educatieftx for — that is, reasonable rates But I assure you, Sir, they are of the 
system with {What^s the matter now? and well-kept roads — ^nonc of ■which, your most respectable. 

Nothing to do ivith Parish Councils? All chairman once more interrupts me to say, Y'ou hear wiiat my 'wife says, and you 
right / j— compare this, I say, with the have anything to do with the present must confess it is unusual, 
matter 'which to-uight we have assembled contest— act on my advice to you at Pardon, gentlemen, but I am afraid it ’s 
solely to consider, namely, who are the Tuesday’s — if it is Tuesday’s — ^poll. And against the regulations to allow drinks to 
fittest persons to serve as your repre- that advice, once more, is simply this — be supplied to ■wearers ot‘ uniform, 
sentatives upon the Board of Guardians, remember Majuba and the multiplication- But don’t you kno\v who vre are, fellow! 
{Got it right this time, haven^tl? Thank table, and return Mr. "WlLLT AM Thomson "Why, we are ! 

goodness I ) Yes, Gentlemen, it is because i to the House of Commons as your Dis- A thousand apologies, gentlemen. We 
1 feel the paramount importance of this j trict Councillor by an overwhelming have made a profound mistake, we 
matter that I stand before you to-iilght. , minority ! * ’ were under the impression you were 

Dismissing all other issues, all other con- 1 A. C. D. soldiers ! 


But I have never heard of 
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THE DESERTED COCKSHY. 

Aunt Sally man on Hampstead Heath 
last Sank Holiday was heard to complain bitterly 
. . . ‘Young ’uns are too blooming lazy to shy 
sticks. All they cares to do nowadays is lest ter 
drop a penny in the slot an* pull a trigger.* *’ — 
Daily N&wsi\ 

Oh, old Aunt Sally, years ago 
At -whom when boys we used to throw , 
Yet none the less respected, 

Your stick, alas ! you now must cut. 
You and your prize, the coeoanut, 

Being alike neglected. 

Is it that nuts, once fourpence each 
When they grew farther out of reach, 
Or palm-tree stems were steeper. 
Have fallen so in price to-day 
That those whose fancies lie that way 
Can buy them outright cheaper? 

Or, say, do those whose aims contest 
Just touch a trigger, for the rest 
On others’ aid relying. 

And modem youths, with shameful pride, 
Even in side-shows show their “side,” 
And sticks fight shy of shying? 


A HOLIDAY TASK. 



(Bee “ The Lesson,” by Rudyard Kipling.) 

As the holidays— we beg pardon, the 
Summer Vacation, is now beginning, it 
has been decided by Headmaster Punch 
that the following Imperial Paper shall 
be set to the boys— ahem ! young gentle- 
men — of the United Kingdom; and there 
is no objection to candidates of riper years 
competing. The special subject is the 
elucidation of the above thirty lines written 
by our classic but somewhat obscure 
I Empire-poet — ^which should prove ‘ ‘ no end 
I of a lesson” to them. Answers should 
be sent in by the date of the conclusion 
I of the War. The Prize offered is the Peel- 
ing of Exhilaration consequent upon the 
Achievement of Well-nigh Impossibilities. 

Questions ON “The Lesson.” 

(N.B. — Any candidate detected in copying 
will be instantly sent to St, Helena, 

h. Defend (if you can) the use of 
Biblical expressions such as “ twain,” 
“astonied camps,” “made an Army in 
our own image” in combination with 
modern slang phrases like, “jolly good,” 
“jolly ^vell,” etc. Illustrate from any 
or each of this author’s works. 

2. Line 5, “Knocked higher than Gil- 
BEROY’s kite.” Translate and com- 
ment upon this passage. Who w’as 
Gilderoy, when he was at home? Had 
he any home to be at? Was he a Scot- 
tish robber who was hanged in the time 
of Queen Mary {vide Dr. Brewer)? If 
not, suggest an alternative, and state 
what he was doing with a kite ? Do you 
ordinarily “ knock ** kites ? 

3. Lines 8 and 9. Draw a map of the 
“Eleven degrees of a bare brown conti- 
nent,” marking Lambart’s, Pietersburgh 
(sic) and Sutherland. Can you give any 











^Arry. “Good mobkxno, Motber Goose! ” Old Woman. “Goon mobnino, my Son * ” 


reason why the first and last are in-; 
stanced ? Had you ever heard of them | 
before ? 

4. Line 10. “ Pell the phenomenal les- , 

son.’’ Parse the first -svord ; if you can’t, ■ 
pass it. I 

5. Line 12. “ An island nine by seven.” , 
Explain what on earth this means. Is it 
9 inches x 7 inches? If not, hazard a 
guess as to the scale of the map. Is 

* ‘ seven * ’ put in to rhyme with “ Heaven ’ ’ ? 

6. Line 13. Scan “w^ho faithfully mir- 
rored its maker’s ideals, equipment and 
mental attitude,” before reading the next 
line. 

7. Line 16. Is it “ cheap at the 
price” to pay £100,000,000 to prove 


that 2 X 2 [== 4 ? Could you quote a 
lower figure ? 

8. Line 21. “ All the obese, unchallerged 
old things.” Explain this as politely as 
possible. Does it apply to any of -the 
shining lights at Cambridge ? 

9. Line 23. “This marvellous asset -which 
we alone command. ’ ’ How about the Boers ? 
Do you consider that the Poet implies that 
they have not also received a Lesson? 

10. Line 25. “Pivotal fact.” Show, by 
a diagram or working model, the differ- 
ence between this and a cardinal truth. 

11. Line 28. Give our “ forty million 

reasons for failure,” adding any on your 
own account as regards this Paper. Take 
your time over this. A. A. S. 


TOL, CXSI, 
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THE ACTOK-MANAGEE DISCOUESES. 

IV. 

Mad Aar, 1 nncler stand j^oii nurse a hope 
Of compassing the highest sphere of Art, 

That is to say, of going on the stage. 

Bear with mo, if experience bids me use 
A father’s candour, coldly demonstrating 
"What obstacles, how rude and multiform, 

Await your climbing feet. I speak as one 
Gifted, I grant, wdth genius, yet constrained. 

Like great Apollo in Phersean halls, 

Through many years to ply the menial task 
Until my God-liko nature stood confessed. 

This goal to which your innocence aspires 
Is such as may not lightly be embraced 
By methods of the prompt instinctive kind 
So well adapted to the lesser arts. 

The heights by first-rate bistrions reached and kept 
"Were not attained by sudden-soaring flight, 

But by the more exact and arduous route 
Of discipline, appointed in the rules 
Of hoar tradition. No, my dear young lady, 

’Tis not enough that you i)Ossess the charms, 

■Which from your photograph I judge are yours. 

Of beauty, grace of figure, virtue, youth, 

Though these are gifts which must not be despised ; 
They serve their purpose, as I proved myself 
Before my latent genius came to light. 

Nor does it yet sufifioo that you have filled — 

With marked success, your tostimouial says — 

A leading role in drawing-room charades. 

Indeed, I know no worse apprenticeship 
For serious business than to play a part 
1 u amateur theatricals without 
Professional guidance. Tricks are thus accxuired 
Hard to unlearn by years of patient toil ; 

Such as the childish habit of behaving 
As peoi)lc do ill ordinary life ; 

Of sitting in your chair and keeping still, 

To give the author’s dialogue a chance, 

Instead of jumping up to take tJic floor 
At every tiiird remark, and crossing over, 

And sitting somewhere else, and coming back ; 
Motions that might in social intercourse 
Seem to beti'ay a lack of that repose 
Whicli stamps the xiuvest caste ; but on the stage 
Are still among the elemental signs 
Of perfect breeding. 

Take another point 

On "Which your amateurs are aj)t to err. 

They have a prejudice for looking at 
The person whom they happen, in the play, 

To be addressing I They have yet to learn 
Tliab any actor, rightly trained, ignores 
The presence of an audience on the staue. 

Unless compelled by force of circumstance, 

Sueh as the need to kiss, or else to fight, — 

Acts that demand collusion. Otherwise 
He disregaids his follow ; turns on him 
His back, his profile, anything except 
His speaking eyes, exclusively reserved 
To front the empty void which represents- 
The scenic chamber’s complementary wull ; 
Tlirough which transparent barrier he accosts; 

The world at large, and only looks elsewhere 
When moved to punctuate his dialogue 
By desultory i^rancings ui) and down. 


Trust mo, my dear, Draniatio Art is ono 
Of many noble institutions based 
On inire Convention ; take Jicr prop away 
And she assumes the level of vulgar Life, 

Like mountebanks when they mislay their stilts. 

You, on the other hand, appear to be 
A child of Nature. When I look upon 
Your counterfeit presentment, so unsxDoiled, 

So immature, so wistful—I could weep ! 

I have been faithful to discourage 3 ^ou, 

Because, hereafter, T w'ould not be blamed 
If, having lost your old love, you attain 
Never to clasp the new. Nature and Art 
(My Art, T speak of) you must choose betw'eon : 
No-one, not I myself, can serve them both. 

Yet, if — my admonitions duly w^eighed — 

A stubborn overmastering consciousness 
Of innate genius, not to be suppressed. 

Still urges you (I know the feeling well !) 

To make the sacrifice that Art commands, 

1 shall expect you in my private room 
(Stage Entrance) Tuesday next at half-past two, 

And w^e will try and see what can be done. 

O. S. 


A FOREIGN LION IN LONDON. 

(A Page f)-om a Diary "kept during the past Sieason,) 

Monday , — ^The usual list of invitations. Guest of the Under- 
takers’ Company in the City, members chiefly mill-owmers 
and stockbrokers. Brought in my peroration about “Liberty 
never degenerating into licence “ by declaring it to bo a grave 
subject. 

TiiCisdai/.— Cards by the bushel. Guest of the evening at 
the Unconventional Burglars’ Club. Members chiefly artists, 
authors, and millionaires. Peroration, “Liberty never de- 
generating into licence” introduced by reference to the 
use of the felon of advanced ideas. A little far-fetched, but 
passable. 

Wednesday , — ^Again a flood of requests for tlie honour of 
my comxjany. Asked to speak at the Cliarw^omcn’s Provident 
Fund Festival. Referred to the claims of the sensible man. 
Ho did not lose his “liberty wiioii he secured his niarviage 
licence.” Remarks well received. 

Thursday , — ^Wearied to death by Garden Parties and other al 
fresco distractions. Dined with another City Company, the 
Skate Makers. No ono seemed to have anything to do with 
the industry. Master turned out to be a largo cab-owner. 
Sipoko of Holland and its skates. “That "was in the land were 
Liberty never dcgenei*atod into licence.” Peroration did not 
go so well as usual. Heard altciwards it was suspected of 
being pro-Boer. 

Fi’idaij , — ^Agaiii they come. Asked to unveil bust of the 
great Brown. Never hoard of him, but eoiisentod. At subse- 
I quent baiujuet referred to Brown as that true ijatriot w'lio never 
U‘oi‘got “that liberty w’as not liconee.” Peroration right 
again. 

Happy to say week at an end. Off to my luitivo 
land, Receiition Committee bkl mo good-bye. In ray reply to 
their cheering assured them that tliciis wms the land w'liere 
freedom nliounded, and where true Liberty never was per- 
mitted to sink into lieence. Same ))eL*oratiou for the series I 
Nothing like getting a happy phrase and sticking to it. And 
now' for a quiet country life to compensate for festival 
banquets I 


“Nothing nrw' under tub run.”— Not even “Arc Lights.” 
or course, Noaii used them on board ship. 
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A BALLADE OP LITERARY I 
ADA,nERTISBMENT. ! 

j 

[Why should not the literary advertiseinexit he 
as much a recognised branch of ait as the artistic 
poster ^ The following verses are an attempt to > 
sen’e at once the Muses and Mammon from a 
literarj' point of view.] 

Be silent, Broadwood ; and refrain, ' 
CoLLARD, from melody ; nor dare, 
Steinway, your merits to maintain ; 

Your airs must vanish in thin air ; 

Por lo ! when makers you compare, 

Of North or South or East or West, , 
The public’s verdict will declare ' 
That ’s pianos are the best. 

O gay guitar of joyous Spain, i 

0 harp, rich, resonant and rare, | 
O rural pipe with jocund strain, , 

O flute, of timbre thin and spare, 

0 trumpet tone of [martial blare. 

Lyre, violin, and all the rest 
Of instruments, your claims forbear, 
For ’s pianos are the best ! ! 

Come, pianists, a mighty train, I 

From P 1, rich of hair, 

Down to the schoolgirl in the lane 
Who practises “ The Maiden’s 
Prayer,” 

All others you ’ll henceforth forswear 
If once you put these to the test, 

And speedily become aware 
That ’s pianos are the best. 

Envoy* 

N.B.— If dealers, all unfair, 

A worthless substitute suggest, 

Of their nefarious wiles beware I 
For ’s pianos are the best. 


LA YIE DE.LUX. 

{From our special Gormandizer,) 

It was the Duchess of Cogapuko (I need 
scarcely say that I am diplomatist enough 
to disguise the real name of her Grace) 
who challenged me to give her a respect- 
able dinner in London, and bet me — ^well, 

I will not say what odds the noblewoman 
laid, but 1 may record that my stake 
consisted of six dozen pairs of Peau- 
dechien’s unrivalled twelve - buttoned 
yants de suede, at the not unreasonable 
price of half-a-guinea a couple. 

Looking through my gastronomical note- 
l)ook in the smoking-room of the Albatross 
Club (nicknamed the ” Ancient Mariner ” 
by certain wags of Bohemia and the beau 
moiide), I decided that my choice should 
fall on the Pomme de Terre Restaurant, 
which is not a thousand miles remote 
from Regent Street. Her Grace, I say, 
arrived at the Pomme de Terre in that 
stylish little brougham, dra^^^l by Andalu- 
sian. mules, at eight eighteen, and as 
she w^as only half-an-hour and three 
minutes late I freely forgave her, with 
the better grace because Signor Craoa- j 
BELLO, the excellent manager of the 
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A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 

**What is wathk surrounded by land called?" 

" Oh, a duok pond, of course," 

"No. Water as large as the two fields outside and tub garden as well?" 
"Oh, that’s called Exaggeration!" 


Pomme de Terre, was waiting on the steps 
of the eating-house wdtli a splendid 
bouquet of orchids, rich and creamy as 
one of his own souffles, in his hand. 

The Duchess was attired in a piquant 
ensemble of rose geranium, in which my 
eye did not err in detecting the hand of 
Madame ScuiTZtj:L, the Anglo-American 
artiste. She was, as usual, all smiles, 
and when placed in receipt of Signor 
Cracabello’s floral tribute, became a 
human sunbeam of good nature. 

By the way, I cannot imagine how, 
unless I inadvertently gave him the hint, 
Cracabello knew' that I was awaiting so 
distinguished a lady. I was pleased to 
find that he had caused the table to be 
lighted wdth electric lamps concealed by 
shades matching her Grace’s complexion 
and costume. I did not forget to pay 
him a handsome compliment on his good 
taste. The repast to which we sat down 
did infinite credit not only to Signor 
Cracabello, but also to his chef, Monsieur 
MiRLiTON, who w'as formerly cordon-hleu 
to the Sultan of Mesopotamia. 


The menu w^as arranged as follows — 
remember, the day was very hot, and the 
thermometer showed no appreciable re- 
laxation at the time so pathetically 
referred to by Longfellow in his noble 
poem, Excelsior : — Bisque d’ecrevisses 
(iced), a trifle too red to suit the surround- 
ings, but not dear at ton shillings a 
portion; whitebait au diable (done with 
curry powder and Nepaul pepper, after 
the recipe of my esteemed friend the 
Rajah of Picllipore) came next, and cer- 
tainly 'well worth the 9s. 9d- put on the 
bill. Then a frozen cucumber stuffed 
'With caviare— a luxury to be appreciated 
at a modest sovereign- A Surrey capon, 
larded wdtli pate de foie gras and farced 
with black pudding, 'was economically 
conspicuous at three guineas. A sorbet 
of Mexican bananas and Tokay, some 
Limbiirger cheese straws, a dessert of 
custard apples and mangoes, followed by 
green coffee with a harmony of similarly 
coloured chartreuse — such was our simple 
repast. Leonard Lux. 

Buclcniyham Pul ice Cottage, Peckham. 
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THE TALE OF A TRUNK. 

[‘* G-rcat confusaon has leigned at Euston dunng the last few weeks owing 
to a ditt’erence of opiniou amongst the officials of the L. & N. "W. R as to 
whether the systein of sending pas^ensers’ luggage m advance has been 
discontinued or i\qV'— D aily Dapei\] 

A ^VAS an Artist that trusted to chaiieo, 

B -was the Box that Ik* sent in atlvaneo, 

C Avas the Clerk ^vlio suijposed it might go, 

I) \va^ tln» Drayman aiUo rather thought no. 

E was the Eustoii ho wrote on the lahcl, 

F were the FiiigerniArks, grimy and sable, 

G WAS the Gee-gee that drew the big van, 

H was the Hand outstretched by the man. 

I was the Item the artist put in it, 

J was the Joy that appeared the next ciinuto, 

K WAS the Kick the Bucephalus got, 

L as the Last that ho saw of the lot. 

M was the addle he found at the station, 

N was the Noodle who gave information, 

O w’crc the Oaths which the artist hurled fast, 

P WAS the Porter ho captured at last. 

Q were the Questions he fired at the porter, 

H the Replies he received from this quarter, 

R the Suggestions the manager made, 

T WAS the Train that w’ould not be delayed. 

U the Uiieortaiiity — rnshiiig and hurry — 

Y was a Vision of luggage and flurry, 

W the YThlstlc that shrilly was blown, 

X the Expletives — their luunbcr uiiknowTi. 

Y a disconsolate Youngster, oiir hero, 

And Z was the point of his spirits, viz.j Zoro- 


ROVING AT lUMSGATE. 

!Mii. Pi'N’cn, Stii,— T hus sang the South Anglian Laureate, 
B.A , Mus. Doc., 8.E.R., L.C.D., &c., as heliarpod on the same 
string over and over again ; 

Oh, A\liat heavenly an eat her 
IVhat a genuine treat ! 

As A t>ii and I together 
Sail in La MargiuriU'. 

As you and I togcthei, 

Ciosaiuj* the ocean, anuac 
Out hats— we ’rc in gicat feather !— 

We two so blight and liave ' 

"We wave our hats to the ladies 
Of Fiance, AA'ho aie on the quay, 

But Avhat I am much afiaid is 
Our A\ dviog they do not Foe ’ 


ascape crowding, found tho tickot-ofTico — a kind of bathing 
machine in reduced circumstances on very small wheels — 
closed, and it xvas not until the crowd, tvhieli \ve had 
tried to escape, had become troublesome, that at length the 
pigeon-hole xvas opened, and there was a struggle for places, 
while the tiekc^t-distributor civilly informed us that probably 
the Marcfiici iic wouldn’t arrive for Another hour. Whether 
this wms his fuii, or intended lor our coinfoj't, Avas not evident ; 
anyway, his remarks had the immediate cflo( t ot more or less 
irritating ovorj'body, except a few giggling hnuAlos who haggled 
over their small change in so exasperating a fashion as to make 
I dealing with tlieui quite a penance for the ticket man-in-tlie- 
I bathing-machine box-office, w'ho would haA’o saved himself all 
I this trouble and us all this crowding had he arrived a quarter 
I of an hour earlier. Then, in a broiling July sun, refreshed 
only very occasioniilly by a whitT of S.E. wind, with no sort 
of shelter over ns, we, miserable sinners, had to remain, 
most of us standing, in a sort of sheep-pen (this is the fault 
of the harbour authorities, not of the “La Marguerite” 
Company), being done to rags by the blazing sun, scorched, 
baked, but of course not on all sides, as head and shoulders 
got the wwst of it. It was courting sunstrokes. At last, three 
quarters of an hour late, in came the merry and majestic 
Marguerite, we feeling towards her more like Mepliifftopheleit 
than Faust, On our next visit the ticket distributor was in 
the bathing-machine-Hke office quite fifteen minutes before the 
time advertised for starting, and there was no crowding ; but 
the absence of protection from the sun’s rays was notable. And 
how utterly hoi)oless this nnprotoctod situation w^oiild be in 
a “ sui’priso ” pelting shower ! 

“Ouco aboard tho lugger and w^e wore free!” It was 
delightful. It was “a little bit of all right,” as a jovial tourist 
who had pTCviously joined the ship at Margate, observed. But 
if any^thiiig could do harm to a pleasant day, it was having been 
compelled to wait for the uiipimctiial opening of the ticket-office, 
and being detained for three quarters of an hour in the broiling 
sun, where wo boys stood on tho burning stones, ■which wero 
like hot bricks to our pooi’ fried soles, without any awning, 
and only a few benches. 

Mr, PuucU, Sir, we w’ish w’cll to the merry Marguerite , her 
crew and company, and to our noble friend The Pier of Rams- 
Igato, and if jjou, 8ir, Avill only give tliese pier officials a stir 
1 up wnlh your hCilon, just a playful poke in the ribs, we arc 
I certain they will recognise the justice of complaints which do 
not come from griiniblei's but from well-wishers. 

RaiusgAte, A\hich ashore is capdlilo of considerable improve- 
ment, as also, we should imagine, Is its Local Board of Manage- 
ment or Town Council, or w'hatevor tho supremo authority may 
be, is now well proAided with Boat 8ci vices, among others 
being one running to and from Folkestone, per combined 
forces of L. (’. & D. and S. E. boxts, calling at Deal and Dover 


At this ])oini the Bard was ivstrained: it w’lis just on Ihoicn route, and continuing the 


voyage to IMargate on the 

I stroke of one, and w^c suimnoued him, as the Ghost of tliel return. Tliis is a service that, with a xeiy little attention 
I Commendatore summoned Dou Juaii, “ dowMi below,” — only this i given to the limes and seasons, aud to thi' cuisine, whicli is in 
! W'lis not merely to receive Ins deserts but to have his lunch. | the hands of an experienced slewMrd (avc’vo come across him 


Feeding good: not great, not. luxurious: appetite excellent ; 1 before now, same Service, other boats), ought, as a distinct 

fentnio of the K.C.Ii. (“Kent Coasting Boats”), to become 
highly and deservedly poiiular. 

At Folkestone the voy.iger has plenty of time to mount to the 
big hotel, the Metvopolc, or, if he would take it very easily, 
he can remain eii has at the Impel ial, whore, on tho occasion 
ol our visit, there was ii lunch exceJlonb iii quality hut parsi- 
monious ill qiiuntily, thougJi no doubt w’o could have had alj 
we rcHiuirccl if, ]ik(‘ Uliccr Twist, we had only “asked for 
more,” But A\e didn't, oxecqit as to tomatoes, and those wore 
so frugally served (though deliciously done), bcung neatly 
divided into two slices for each person (lomatoes, yon see, arc 
so dear! 1), that w’e siiimuoned up courage to implore one of the 
extremely superior waiters, Who had all the chastened air of 


drinkatiti* ditto. Waiting doin' liy stewards of the Q.C.S., 
W'liich initials stand tor “Quiet Civil Sorxice.” Doing the 
same voyage two days later, 1 find precisely tho same bourgeois 
menu, U* 1 luct't witli it on a thirtl journey 1 may fairly charge 
the Chief Slewartl, or tho Purveyors, with lack of imagination, 
or with lazily adheiing to very old-fashioned notions on the 
subject of rcstuu ration. Starting Iroiu Ramsgate, wdiorc it 
calls after leaving ^largate. By this lioat, nob too crowded, 
but cpiite sufficiently full to pay and loaA’O soiiK'thing over, we 
had, on the first visit, only tA\<> complaints to make, and to 
whom can they be iiiacU' with better elToct than to you, Mr, 
Punch, P.C.O., i,<\ “Ihiblic Complaint Officer”? 

First, the boat bt'ing ad\<‘rliscd for 10.45 at Ramsgate, W’c 


being one quarter of an hour Ijcfore dir time on inirpose to | men ready at any moment to miderlake an order for an expcii- 







NOTES FROM COWES. 
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sLve fuueral, to i-opeat the dose of “ tomloes ‘'o’-- ^ 
about Uve niiiintos he retuvncd, quietly and soiioMlully, 
“bi'lnuing his sheavcts with him” iu the shape o “’o "i Z- 
tinu au-e, oi tomitoeo ! It must liave gone to the cook s h^ 
ov the larder-maid’s lieart, to part with them. * 
u'«.s 110 e.virti c/iai-ge in t/ie bill! Fancy that I S>o 'V® 
thanktul for small mereies, and cheerfully paid throe 
for four lemon-squashes (two of us were thirsty souls , and two 
shillings for two “goes” of whisky, winch at a club -luni i 
haicaiuoiuitedto eightpcnce or touponce at the most- So - 
ever, “ live and let live.” And so for the present, until nioic 
“complaints ” induce us to seek l)r. Punch for a euro, we beg 

to 1‘Oiiiiiui (UoL*e) r V n., 

TuR Ramsg.vte Rovers & Cu. 


TOOIIISOMH.— Sir J. Crichton Uuownr, iiroposing the health of 
the Di-ntal Association last week, observed that ‘‘the ago in 
which wc lived -was one of dental debility.” “Hie ago o 
which some of us live” would have been more accurate, in 
another sense of “age.” He also said that the_ new century 
“ must look well to the teeth of its people.” Qiute so : it may 
not be long ere we shall be among the nations who have to 
show their teeth,” and prove they can bite M P'® 

can bark loudly. At the pi-esont and at any time the art ist m ho 
can most painlLsly and most skilfully ” dimw teeth ” is to be 
reckoned among the greatest benefaetors of suftormg mortals. 

Motto for Kent JCST now. — “What’s the odds as long as 
you ’ro liopijy I ’* 


JfOT AT HOME TO HOKESTl. 

(A Midi hi the Sti’ect a AdotiHiiU'C.) 

“WtNT a night’s lodging?” enquired one of tlio oOicials, 

^‘^:S;fwnrytt:e, tMs or that?” asked the other, 
pointing iirst to one gateway and then to the olhci. 

Tlie iuti'iidei* i)re.ssccl foi* particulars. 

“wy” said Number One, “you will llnd the house sutt.- 
c-iently comfortable, good and wholesome tood, warm clothing, 

I iiiicl tobacco ill moderation. ’ * i r -j » ’ 

» That sounds well. And now. Sir, what can you do toi me . 

“ Your health is o nr iirsit consideratk 11. 

“L itis tithus,”put inoniciiil Number One. Sanitary 

considerations take precedence of 

“ Both tempting,” said the intruder, and 1 sli.mld tci Um), 

'^^Welirthe qiialillcation is simple enough,” said Nuui’oer 
Olio. “ aVi’O you a pauper ^ 

‘‘Thonm-oyou a thief or any other kind of law breaker V ” 
Sker.” answered the intruder; “I am 
; to ^e Houcvlng omcer.” 

‘ AmUinknow the police,” returned the other. 

“ Y^rniustaimu^^^^^^ question yourself,” said Number One. 

. But Smi TWO was silent, feeling that H was no part 
of his ( ffleial duty to find a soluti-m to conundiums. 
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surgeon, a nurse, and his own medical attendant, in case he 
TO THE PIANO-FIENDS NEXT DOOR. should “split his sides” and require an immediate opera- 

(Bij a victim,) tion to be performed by the deftest hands. The Baron does 

Thump ! thump ! thump on the shindy-box all day, not remember having laughed so heartUy since ho first learnt 

But give me a respite from your whacks when midnight has how M)*. Pickwick drove the chaise with the horse in it that 
passed away. “ displayed various peculiarities,” while Mr. Winkle bestrode 

I cannot enjoy your scales or your operatic airs, nn animal that went up the street, “ side first, with his head 

I weep at your style chromatic, and the crashing that never towards one side of the way, and his tail to the other.” The 
I pity the poor piano, with never a minute’s rest, [spares, book is as full of good thinp as a terrine de foie gms or 
How’ it quivers and shrieks and bellow’S like a slave who is exquisitely made grouse-pudding. 

soreopprest, ['will* SYDNEY BUXTON has enlarged and, to a considerable 

How it raves and rumbles and rages ’neath your fingers’ iron extent, re-written a couple of articles that appeared in the 

From morning till night and from darkness to dawn its key- spring in one of the monthly magazines, being a study of 

board is never still. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. John 

It murders with reckless fury, though well I know W’ho ’s to Murray publishes them in a convenient volume. It falls a few 
blame, [a name, pages short of two hundred, but it comprises wdthin its boards 

It murders the unknown maestro with the maestro who ’s got a marvellous chapter in the history of England. Betw^een 
Yet I pity the poor assassin, for I know it cannot be free Gladstone’s first Budget speech, delivered in April, 1853, 

From the thraldom of fingering fiends who are slowly murdering last, spoken in July, 1882, there lies accomplishment of 

national good unequalled by any statesman who has helped to 
■ mould the destinies of the empire. Mr. Buxton, dealing with 

nTT-D -DA/MZTvrrf A-ci-ciTm? ^ congenial subject, makes his book a model of lucidity. My 

^ UU±i i3UuliiJN(i-Ui? jIUJIj. Baronite observes that forty years ago, as to-day, the 

For some time past, at brief intervals, Messrs. Newnes have Chancellor of the Exchequer and his colleagues of the 
been issuing what they call The Library of Useful Stories^, It spending departments were at loggerheads. Speaking of the 
is not a kind of Tit-Bits of fiction. It is, in truth, a series of Budget in 1861, Dizzy, in a characteristic outburst, contrasts 
erudite essays on subjects of every-day interest, written in a “a patriotic Prime Minister, appealing to the spirit of the 
style understanded of the people. Amongst earlier volumes country, with his Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose duty is 
are The Story of Wild Floiverst The Story of Eclipses, The to supply the ways and means by which those exertions are to 
Story of a Piece of Coal, and The Story of the Stars. The latest be supported, proposing votes with innuendo and recommending 
issne, The Stoi'y of King Alfred, comes out just in time for the expenditure iu a whispered invective.” 

millenary of England’s Darling. When my Baronite adds that Some Literary Landmarks for Pilgrims on Wheels (Dent & Co.), 
the little book was written by Sir Wai/ter Besant it touches by Mr. B. W. Rockett, if not as brilliantly startling as the name 
tautology to add that it is picturesquely written. To be sold of the author would suggest, is a delightful little book, excep- 
at a shilling each this library must have a very wide circulation tionally valuable to Booky Bikers, who can carry it in a side 
in order to pay. For those concerned for the spread of educa- pocket, and, when resting for a while, can dip into it for mental 
tion it is pleasant to think of so powerful an agency at work. refreshment and profitable instruction. It is prettily illustrated 
The conclusion that must inevitably be arrived at by any one by J. A. Symmington. The Baron is not a Biker, but the country 
gifted with a true appreciation of the humorous during the perusal through which this book takes us, with its old world stories 
ot Some Experiences of an Irish B.M., by Messrs. Somerville and and pleasant recollections, 'would be an inducement to him to 
Martin Ross (Longmans, Green Co.), will be that the authors take to cruising on wheels had he the leisure at his disposal 
have a faculty for seeing things not as others, mere ordinary for iierfocting himself in the Ixionie labour. With a pleasant 
persons, see them, and of narrating them in so mirth-provoking companion, too, there could be much interchange of thought, 
and original a fashion as to compel laughter where, as a matter as there is no rule of the road, as there is of the sea, against 
o£ fact, our sympathy with the sufferer or our annoyance with speaking “ to tho man at the wheel,” or, as it should bo here 
the cause of his sufferings should have been the first sentiment rendered, “ to the man on the wheel.” 

aroused in the breast of a spectator, as the reader is supposed Tho Baron can recommend My Lady's Diamonds (Ward, 
to be, of the scenes described. But not a bit of it I The Lock & Co.), by Adeline Sargent, as a novel pour passer le 
ludicrous side in every situation, fraught it may bo with more temps when travelling by river, rail or road. It is an old theme, 
or less danger to life and limb, is always kept uppermost by perhaps, but the treatment is somewhat new, the hero is more 
these two laughing Irish philosophers. Dulness is banished or less of a noodle, and the heroine is not a particularly 
from the opening of the book to the close thereof, though it startling character. Still, ’twill serve when on a journey, 
maybe said that the choicest stories are at the commence- Apropos of “journeys,” is there a better pocket series for 
ment, as the most attractive strawberries are to be found at travellers than The Temple Classics (J. M. Dent & Co.)? — ^well 
the top of the pottle. Since Charles Lever was at his best bound, simply but strongly, the latest of which considerable 
Viith Harry Lorreqiier, Charles O'Malley, Tom Burke of Ours^ collection is TJie Looe Letters o/ Abelard and He loise, -written,** 
and, may be, The Knight of Guupme, no such rollicking Irish as “H.M.” in his preface reminds us, “in Latin about the year 
book as this has appeared, at least not within the period w’here- 1128 and first published in Paris in 161G.” The present trans- 
unto the memory of the Baron runneth not to the contrary, lation, or rather paraphrase, which admirably conveys the 
Sheehan’s My Neio Ctirate is as thoroughly Irish as this, but its spirit of the original, was published in 1722. Immortal romance 
admirable humour is of a sedate and gentle character. Nothing j of real life that as long as the world lasts must ever enlist the 
of a sedate or gentle character is to bo found here : nearly every j sympathy of even the most austerely virtuous for these bitterly 
storj’ is calculated to “set the table in a roar,” and to only one punished victims of human frailty and of fiendish revenge, 
of them is there anything like a serious and rather sensational Let us, in a eoi^lor season of the year, visit the tomb of 
finish. As a mirth-provoker this book might be placed in the Abioard and Heloise in the cemetery of Pore Lachaise, and, 
same category with Many Cargoes and with The Lunatic at like “the soldier” who “leant upon his sword and wiped 
Large, though this latter is rather a vrork of extravagantly away a tear,” let us dry our eyes and seek the nearest cafd 
grotesque imagination, w’hile Some Expei^iences deals with facts, where we can moisten oni* sympathetic throat. “An excellent 
Over The Lisheen Races the Baron wept tears of laughter, excuse for a visit to Paris,” quoth, knowingly, 

^ anl would road no more that night, unless in the presence of The Baron de B.-W. 
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IN MEMOBIAM. 

GER:MAN empress, princess royal op ENGLAND. 
Rorn, Nov. 21, 1840. Dikd, Aug. 5, 1001. 

Proviso Royal by tlie courage, bright, serene. 

That bore through lingering pain the lonely tost, 

Not far behind her feet, your Mother-Queen, 

Y'oii follow to your rest. 

Daughter of England, gentle, brave and wise. 

Who looked to play that high Imperial part 
Which should have linked by Love’s and Nature’s ties 
The lands that shared yonr heart 

Ah I might you have your will, then Death’s own hand, 
That set upon your throne so swift a doom, 

Tiirongh memory yet shall bind those two that stand 
To-day above yonr tomb. 


THE WAY THEY WILL HxVVE WITH THE AR]MY\ 

(A Rip-yan-Winldein peep into the Futiive.) 

The hundred years had passed rapidly. Rip, before going 
to sleep, had taken the latest patent remedy for preserving 
tL^sno, and came to himself as fresh as ever. Things had 
not changed very much daring his slumber. The same old 
aerial navigation, wireless telegraphy, dwelling atmospheres 
(the Riibslitute for board and residence), and the rest of it. He 
willed, and his brain-wave took him into a palace. 

“Why are you here?” ho asked a gcntleinan who was 
covered with silver, gold and precious stones. 

“ Because 1 prefer it,” was the languid roidy.” 

“What is your income ? “ queried R[p with a curiosity the 
outcome (jf transatlantic extraction. 


“ A couple of thousand a year or so and perquisites,” was the 
reply, languid as before. 

“ Are you a Cabinet Minister ? ” 

“ No — one infinitely more important, a soldier.’* 

“ I see ; so in the twenty -first century this is the manner in 
Avhieh a field-marshal exists ? ” 

“ No, you are wrong,” said tho soldier, “I am not a field- 
marshal, but a private. I cost a good deal — in fact, as you 
may imagine, many thousands. But I am told I am cheap at 
the price.” 

“ Cheap at the price ? Why ? ” 

“ Yes, because wo really can’t afford conscription.” 


“THE VICIOUS CIRCLE.” 

Oh, tell mo not I ’vc lost my appetite. 

This is a world of melancholy truth : 

“ Alas I ” quoth T, “ that which did once invite 
Was but the stomach of Digestive Youth ! ” 

In vain I strove to oat at — well, say fifty, — 

As eat 1 used when I was twenty-one ; 

Starving, 1 could hut drink, and, mixed and thrilty, 
Weep lor results of chops so overdone. 

Ill vain I murmured, “ Bat and drink one hath to : ” 
So quoth tho eat that swalloweth the bird ; 

The bird, arising from his morning bath, too, 

Eats up the worm before it can bo heard. 

The w’orm but turns in righteous indignation, 

And, to console himself as best ho may, 

Says, “ They bad men, by order of creation, 

Eecd on W’o beastics, till wc feed on They.” 

God niakyth man ; man dog unkindly beateth ; 

Dog chivjotli cat (explain it liow you can, 

Tho circle goes full round) ; then cat bird caLcth ; 
Bird swalloAvcth worm, and worm dcvoiiroth Man. 

H. C. M. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteaoted fbom the DliBT OF TOBY, M.F. 

House of Lords, Monday, Aucfust 5. — 
Efforts have been made from time to 
time by belated writers to picture tho 
Markiss’s manner of speech when ho 
stands at Table of House. Braye (the 





The Markisa murmurs into the privacy of hia 
waistcoat. 

Baron not the Yicar), with unconscious 
humour to-night tumbled upon description 
which for graphicness and accuracy the 
most skilful penman could not beat. 
Speaking on third reading of Royal 
Declaration Bill, Braye brought startling 
accusation against the Maukiss. ‘*The 
noble lord,” he said, “when referring to 
the doctrine of transubstantiation lowered 
his voice, inclined his head, and spoke in 
a deeply reverontial spirit.” 

The MarivLSS jiiinped up and, for him, 
hotly denied the description. “Tho 
noble lord,” he observed, “ said I lowered 
my voice and inclined my head. He is 
quite mistaken. I deny it.” 

All the same it is literally and exactly 
true. Only, tone and gesture had nothing 
to do with transubstantiation. The trick 
might have happened at the moment the 
word was pronounced, and caught the 
watchful eye of Lord Braye. That is the 
more likely since it is recurrent at least 
once in every five minutes of tho Marktss’s 
speech. He goes along pretty audibly for 
ton or a dozen sentences ; then downi drops 
his massive chin on his manly breast, and 
to the anguish of the laboriously listening 
audience the final clause of the sentence, 
often the most important, is murmured into 
the privacy of his waistcoat. 

Lord Br aye’s mistake, delightful for 
its elaborate comicality, will have its 
uses if it brings homo to the Mareis!^ 
the inconvenience of a mannerism that 
sometimes reaches the proportions of a 
public calamity. 

Business done , — ^In the Commons Amurath 
to Amurath succeeds. We have for a 


while lost Sa^i Smith ; we have found 
Sproston Caixe. SAm'EL, it A\iU be re- 
membered, used to prowl about Piccadilly 
at midnight, or haunt tho stage door of 
the music halls, coming down to tho 
House, and making its flesh creep with 
horror at recital of things he had seen 
I and heard. Sprorton, according to his 
own account, has been lavishing his 
pennies in looking up naughty things 
' hidden in the recesses of miitoscopes. 
Home Secretary so interested in the 
enterprise that, taking his tip from 
I Sproston, he has spent all his pocket- 
money. 

j “The lion. Member,” he ruefally said 
just now, “ referred me t-o the Strand. 1 1 
paraded up and down the Strand one ! 
I whole afternoon and detected nothing. 1 1 
have spent the besc part of this Bank 
j Holiday trying to find those pietuies. 1 j 
saw many picture boxes, surrounded by 
urchins, and spent several pennies in look- j 
ing into them, but I did not see one single 
thing that any human being could possibly 
object to.” 

This vision of Ritchie hovering round 
mutoscope with other street urchins, feel- 
ing in his pockets to see if he had got 
another penny, tenderly toying with it, 
finally making up his mind, hastily drop- 
ping it in the slot, bending his eye to 
level of peephole, and then being dis- 
appointed, was hailed by unsympathetic 
House with roars of laughter. 

Tuesday niylit, — The Ilughligans broke 
out to-night. John o’Gorst, epitome of 
harmless respectability, taking an after- 
noon walk after leaving a card on the 
Committee of the Council of Education, 
suddenly set upon ; his hat beaten over 
his brow; his ribs punched; his whiskers 
pulled; his body left for dead in the 
lonely furrow that lies between the pave- 
ment and the roadway and is collo- 
quially known as the gutter. 

All this, of course, in a Parliamentary 
sense. What actually happened was that 
Hugh Cecil and his more or less merry 
men made up their minds to prevent the 
building of a new Board School at Step- 
ney. John o’Gorst, as reprosentativo ot 
the Board of Education, had arranged 
everything tor the purchase of a site. 
Provisional Order confirmed in Com- 1 
mittee ; Bill came up this atteriioon I 
for consideration on Report stage. If it 
passed all was lost ; Board School would , 
forthwith be built. If they could get . 
the Bill re-eommittod, on whatever ex- | 
euse, delay w'ould, at this period of 
Session, be fatal, and the evil day of 
erection of another Board School in Lon- 
don would be put off for twelve months. 

Lord Hcgh Cecil accordingly met his 
boys at midnight, by a coffee stall, in 
quiet street at Greenwich. All arranged. 
When Bill called on to-day Evans Gordon, 
Major (retired), put up to make frontal 
attack. At the right moment, Hcoii 


I Cecil came up on the flank, and the 
I pounding began. Aeciisod John o’Gorst 
of “ suLTcptitious proceedings ” ; with 
indignant gesture of angry hand to\^ard 
the Treasury Bench, on which sat Brother 
Cranborne, Cousin Arthur, and Cousin 
Gerald, declared that it was the only 
part of the House where honouralile un- 
derstanding':. were not kept. 

Effect of scene on Squire oe Maluood 
quite painful. In Aoiee choked with 
emotion, he protested that never had ho 
seen the House fallen so low as v.heii, 
charges of this kind brought against 
the King’s Ministers, no reply was forth- 
coming. This interposition wrought magic 
results on Lord Hugh. Ran over and 
knelt by side of prostrate Vice President 
of the Council ; helped him to his feet ; 
smoothed his hair ; brushed his clothes ; 
promised him a new coat of red paint for 
his bicycle. 

“If,” he protested, “I have said any- 
thing that is capable of being interpreted 
as reflecting on Sir John Gorst, I with- 
draw it. I have the warmest sense of the 
fairness and honesty he always displays.” 

Here ho tenderly removed a flake of 
mud from the right hon. gentleman's left 
whisker. 

“Um,” said the SQUIRE OF Mai.WOOD, 
“wdsh I hadn’t spoken. Rather spoiled 
a promising littlo game.” 

Business done,— The Hiighligans ruth- 
lessly assault John o* Gorst. 

Fnday night,—'! sometimes ask tho Mem- 
ber FOR Sark what has become of Frank 
Hugh O’Donnell. Twenty years ago he 
was, perhaps, the most brilliant of the 
band of Irish obstructionists who reduced 
obstruction to a science, and showed how a 
few men, some of them illiterate, all reso- 
lute, un.scriipu]ous, could defy and defame 
the Mother of Parliaments. The answer 
comes to-day in a little book published 



Gorst succumbs to the Chief of the ‘‘ Hughbgins ” j 
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by John Long, entitled The Messar/e of next morning?. Other times, other O’DON- the shop where phis and needles, toys, 
the Mcibteve. Fjiank Hugh, like Mr. nell’s. To-day iioiio so liei'ce as he in thread, iniitclies, picture post-cards and 
Silas We(}(jt has dropped into poetry. The Ua^cllation of the Tribe of Talkers. other trifles are sold, one can even buy a 

theme of the verse is the legend, dear to Business done.— Report of Supply driven book. It is not much of a book, Imt it is 
Triahmon. which tells how within the through. I more than you could get in Cortina, un- 
bosom of the Mount of Aileaeh are buried — j loss you telegraphed to Vienna for it. 

the ruins of the stately summer palace of ! PIIS^ E D1 CADORE. j Piovc di Cadore has but one defect, 


the northern kings of Ireland, who, silent Twenty - iHVi: miles from a railway shared with other Italian towns. The 
amid their slumbering hosts, watch for station, and without electric light or gas, inhabitants seem to require no sleep, 
the dawning of the day when they shall j Pievo di Cadore, the birthplace of Titian, Before five in the morning they ring the 
lead forth their wmrriors to deliver Ireland remains old-fashioned. One can sit out- church bells, terrific bells, certainly 
from the yoke of the Saxon. side the H6tel Progresso, and watch the audible two miles away. This is the 

Frank Hugh’s verse has all the finish dusty travellers arriving in dusty ! morning programme ; 


and far more of the fire of his prose carriages with the luggage tied on ; 4.45 A.M. — Church bells for three 

speeches. Written in the rhythm of behind, as in the time of Dickens’s minutes. 

Macaulay’s ballads, there are some verses Pictures from Italy. A vettiira puhhlica, 5.O.— Just as one is settling off to sleep 
I the Master might have been proud to a degenerate descendant of the old clili- again, clock of Municipio strikes. It is 
have penned. I gather that the former '• geiice, arrives four times a day. It is a very loud clock. Second attempt to 


Member for Dungarvan does not think only an omnibus with two seats in front, full asleep again. 

much of the present Irish Parliamentary | but it is inscribed Messayyerm Postale, 5.2.— Clock of church strikes. Also a ! 
Party. Even Parnell did not please him. . it is painted bright yellow, and it does loud one. ' 

To his memory he dedicates the following its best to look as old as possible. As for 5.10, or thereabouts. — Animated con- 

lineg ; i tlie three hoi*.ses in it, they look as old as versatioii of inhabitants just under bed- 

A shape of lath and plaster had late been leader ' possible without any trying. They seem room windows They were talking outside 

there, to date back to the time of Dickens at till 11 p.m. Crowing of cocks. 

With puppetry and paint-vork to set the folk least, if not of Titian himself. 5.30.— Banging of doors in corridor, and 

astare. The name of the Hotel Progresso is departure of first travellers leaving to- 

There came a wind of judgment, andlo! its place possibly unique. Its progress, as regards day. Much conversation in loud voices, 
was bare. slowness, is much the same. However, Shouts ni various languages — Italian, 

In a supplement of historical notes and jt has reached a point of tolerable com- German, American. Crashes of heavy 

explanations, nob the least interesting and, being able to acconunodate luggage on floors. Creaking of brakes on 

portion of the little book, this is admitted eighty people, it has just bought a second wheels of carriages descending hill. Also 
to refc^ to Charles Stewart Parnell, : lup-^ath. It boasts already of a plunge bells, cocks, dogs, swifts and others. 

“a penniless ^Yick^ow squire of English cement tank in the floor of an C.O.— Day’s work well begim. Renewed 

descent,” Bat who is this? — ’ out-house approached through the garden, movements of vehicles, of luggage, of 

We marked a burst of rheeiing that hailed a I The comfort of this bath is somewhat travellers. General chorus of cocks, 

bloated slave | diminished by the fact that the cold-water clocks, dogs, swifts, servants and in- 

The Seller of our exiles from Clyde to London’s leaks and squirts a thin, but powerful, habitants generally. Occasional solo by 
^ave. ^ stream of water into the air. The a donkey. Last hope of sleep finally 

The Talkers cheered the Knavmg , the throng qjj entering, naturally eu- abiindohed. Get up. 

acclaimed the knave. deavouus to turn off the tap, with the 7.0. — Bells and clocks. After this a 

And this ? — ^ result that the squirt of water is diverted profound peace settles down upon the 

And still, and still a Talker, with Ghetto shekels j gives him a pleasant Piazza Tiziano. The few people about 

, ' shower-bath before he has taken his seem to converse softly. An occasional 

Where Moy looks South on Galway, his sordid pjoishis is hardly noticeable. 

llefr rVu^ty Honour to Ireland’^ . Bat one forgoterflthese trifling imper- The Dells are rang no more. Even the 

Brigade ' in the delightful climate ot Pievo clocks appear to strike more gently. But 


And ^^ho can this be ? — 


' di Cadore, which is as nearly perfect as it is too late to go to bed again when one 


, . r * , r -1 . . 4 . * possible. An Italian sky and a southern is up and dressed. 

^^^^hed^^^ch^l ^ ^ sunshine are blended with the pure air of After two such awakenings, it hecamo 

Came of^.TOM feced with envj', ineompetent to three thoasaad feot above the sea. It is cvulcut that the ouly way to got some 

just the happy medium between baking sleep was to go to bed at nine. Un- 
To show'no fool in motley cm match a Dismal BelUuio to the south, and cloudy Cortina or Lortunately I came to this conclusion on a 
Fool. shivering Schluderbach to the north. In Sunday, when tlio town band, with brass 

Wluit Frank Hutai can’t abeur is the | Cortina, with over 3,000 inhabitants, it is instruments of vast power and a mighty 
making of long speeches in the House of i impossible to buy a book or a newspaper drum, performed a selection of music 

Commons. As he puts it oi’ country -svliatevor. The place is so iiiidoi* my windows till 10.30 p.m., and so 

The Chi**fd arc hot with hating the noUome Xight benighted, so literally in the clouds, that eomtjletely aroused the already wakeful 
of Words, even the clocks arc pcrnuuioiitly wrong, inhabitants tlnit they remained on the 

The Chiefs are wild with waiting the leaping Marvellous to relate they are not slow, piazza discussing the performance till 
Light of Swords. but fast — twenty minutes ahead of Vienna, midnight. On Monday the enterprising 

Yet Sark remembers Frank Hugh | It is possible that Cortina, never seeing a proprietor of the Caffe Tiziano, opposite, 
making a two hours’ speech in his first book or a newspaper, has never heard ol had engaged two comic singers, who sang 
Session. Also he romembei*s one night , Central European Time, but how it goto with iiunieiiso energy, accompanied by a 
in June, 1880, when F. H., In the middle its clocks twenty minutes fast, unless it liarmoiiuim, from niue in the evening until 
of the Question Hour, moved the adjourn- regulates them by the moon, is more than some late hour, which complete exhaustion 
ment, in order to attack Ciiaj.lemel- one can discover. At Pieve di Cadore, in prevented mo from recording. I ouly 
LAuuuit, just named, French Ambassador ' poor, ignorant Italy, with only eight know that they had finished when the 
at the Court of St. James’s, leading to, hundred poor, ignorant inliabitaiits, one church bells woke me at a quarter to five 
tilk w’liieh lasted till one o’clock the can buy a Venetian paper daily, and in on Tuesday moinhig. H. D. B. 
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SORROWS OF PATERFAMILIAS AT THE SEASIDE. 

Part II. 


Four of my offspring joined me on the sands. 

Willy and Johnny expressed a desire to paddle; whilst 
Molly and Charlie were equally determined to buy pails, 
spades and nets . I , personally , shoiil d have preferred remaining 
on the beach, but- 

The contest ended in tears on one side, triumph on the other, 
and a forced march upon the toyshop in the High Street. It 
struck me that, judging by the varied assortment of smells, 
the High Street was aptly named. Near the toy-shop we met 
my eldest boy puffing at a cigarette. I frowned warningly, but 
Algernon exclaimed : “ Oh, it \s all right, Gov’nor ; the Mater 
^ill never know if you don’t tell her.” 

I sighed, and entered the shop. Amid a clamour of infantile 
cries, 1 fitted out the children with nets, boats, cheap bathing 
dresbCb, and canvas shoes. 

Then we again repaired to the beach. The children all 
paddled, except Algernon, 'who turned rather green, and said 
ho didn’t care for the seaside, and that he thought the journey 
down had disagreed with him. We returned, at length, to 
what is Giiphemistically designated a high tea, sandy, dirty and 
sticky. 

Marion had “put things to rights” — ^whatever that may 
mean— w'c retired to bed early, and awoke to a bright, 
sunny day. The only drawbacks to the enjoyment of our 
breakfast were that the eggs were hard, and the bacon uneatable. 
The tea had apparently been made with tepid water, too. But 
we had not come to Cockleton to cat but to enjoy the sight of 
the azure sea. It w’as not azure ; it was of a faded pea-soup 
colour ; l)ut that was a detail. 

Shortly after breakfast we started for the beach, laden with 
camp-stools, milk-buns, sponge cakes, pears, bananas, bathing- 
dresses, towels, pails and spades, toy boats and fishing-nets, 
brushes and combs. I carried most of these things — dear 
Marion is so flattering in the confidence she reposes in me, 
as evidenced i)y her desire that I should personally take charge 
of most, if not all, of our belongings. I \valked a little in 
advance, so that Marion sUouUl be able to sec if I dropped 
anything cji route. 

We reached the sands and spread our impedimenta on the 
ground. Selecting my wife’s waterproof, I wms laying it out 
preparatory to sitting on it, 'v^hen a yell from Marion apprised 
mo that the baby was underneath, having been temporarily 
deposited there by Nurse. How I could bo so careless 
Marion could not understand. 1 smiled broadly, and Marion 
said I was a brute. 

About 10 a. 111 . we began to think of bathing, and I was 
to ascertain how soon we could obtain possession of two bathing 
machines in close proximity. Bathing-macliino man grumpy, 
’Ow did ’e know' "when the machines 'was goin’ to bo empty ! 
’Ow did *e kiLow^ 'when the “ parties ” wms coinin’ aout ! Pro- 
pitiated him with sixpence, after w'hich he thought that 
Tweuty-lour and Twenty-six would be ready in a ’arf-hour. 
Returned. For once, Marion quite pleased with me. So 
astonished, almost choked myself with milk-bun. 

The ” parties ” finally ciuergod from Twenty-four and Twenty- 
six, almost at same moment. 1 and lour boys took Twenty- four, 
whilst Nurse and three younger ones went into Twenty-six. 
Baby left in charge of our suiilL mirsemaicl, under suporvisiou 
of Marion, on sand. 

Space extremely limited. I got in first. W'ater extremely 
cold. AiajERNON insists on diving from inachiuo. Does so, and 
hits his head against the .sand. Marion screams from shore to 
ask why I allowed him to do .such a dangerous thing. Two 
ynungost .boys chug to each other and decline to come into 
water at all. tjtaiid at toot of steps i>ersuading, and getting 
very eoltl. 


“ C-c-e-come along, boys ; it ’s ii-n-n-not at all c-c-e-eold ! ” My 
teeth were rattling, and giving the lie direct to my assertion. 
Willy at length puts toe in and rushes back. Have to carry 
him out screaming. Dip him, and thereby earn his undying 
distrust. Same process with Charlie. Tommy adventurous, 
and gets out of his depth. Rush in, and drag him out — ^much 
the pluckiest, and quickly begins enjoying himself. All the rest 
follo'w suit, and, desperately cold, I scrambled back into bathing 
machine, seized rough towel and began to rub life into my 
perished frame again. Door suddenly opens, and Nurse — ^who 
has mistaken Twenty-four for Twenty-six— rushes in and shuts 
door after her. Situation too horrible for words. She gives 
I weird shriek, and flies out again. Very trying, but suppose 

accidents will happen in best reg Dear Marion hammering 

at door. Why don’t I make ^gernon and Tommy come in ? 
Really, she thought I could have no authority at all ! Reply 
that I quite agreowith her ; don’t think I have. Nevertheless, 
shout to boys : 

“ Your mother says you are to come in, at once ! ” 

“ No fear ! ” is the graceless and extremely vulgar reply. 
What can I do more ? 

Dress and return to beach, and Marion, in cold tones, asks, 
“ How was it that you and Nurse -weve in same machine ? ” 
Explain. Regret to And dear Marion unreasoning and 
sceptical. 

Succeed at length in explaining, but noticed, nevertheless, 
that Nurse received month’s warning. Pbrksley dropped in that 
evening—unfortunately, table was being laid for supper — and, 
all our efforts to dislodge him proving abortive, he stopped and 
shared meal with us. 

Dear Marion, in stony silence, rose at nine p.m., bowed, 
and stalked majestically off, leaving me to entertain our guest 
until half-past eleven, when, having smoked two of my cigars 
and consumed nearly a third of whisky bottle, he rose, patted 
me familiarly on shoulder, asked me to excuse him for running 
away so early, and promised to drop in another night, soon.” 
If he does drop in I drop out. 

Low tide ill morning, and we made for the rocks. I caught a 
prawn, and a small green crab caught Willy. His screams 
were heartrending, until I had succeeded in releasing his finger 
from the nipping crustacean embrace, which was immediately 
transferred to me. I smashed crab on rock, taking tho skin off 
my knuckles in doing so. 

Resumed operations, and made discoveries — amongst them, 
that sitting down on green seaweed-covered rocks, whether 
voluntarily or the reverse — most frequently the latter — is not 
improving to white flannel trousers. Johnny, reaching out too 
far over a rock, overbalanced and fell in. Wet through. Fear- 
ing dear Marion’s displeasure, I told him we must go home at 
once. Indignant protests from children. What ought father 
of family to do under these embarrassing circumstances ? 
Finally decide on taking Johnny home, despite struggles, and 
entrust rest of children to Algernon. Algernon hardly rises 
to situation— says something about “Blooming rot!” Look 
severe, but Algernon only laughs. Wisli he wouldn’t. So 
hurtful. Ignore laugh, and start homo, leading Johnny by 
hand. He kicks and screams, until I threaten him with condign 
punishment. At this, lie roars still more loudly, and I substi- 
tute promise of chalky looking sweetstuff, which we obtain at 
shop just off beach. We reach home without further trouble. 
Dear Marion looks reproachfully at me, and asks in despairing 
tones why it is that I can never be trusted out with tho children 
alone? Was immediately sent back to find tho others, whilst 
Marion and. Nurse took Johnny in hand. Up to present, feel 
that my brief sojourn at seaside has hardly afforded me the 
rest I had hoped for. 

When I again found hoys, Algernon had dropped some way 
behind rest to smoke cigarette and make eyes at pretty 
nursemaid. Again ignored his fatuous conduct, but care- 
fully took him by arm and led him on with me. Discovered 
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uiy othci* little ones playing with that odious creature’s, 
Perkslu Y’s, youngsters — so embarrassing, as Marion had parti- 
cularly warned me against permitting this. 'Wish dear J^lARiON 
were hero. Thought best plan was to adjourn to oariy dinner. 
Did so, in spite of vigorous protests, and got children home, 
exhausted — 1 mean 
that I w'as. 

Algernon in- 
formed us, as we 
were struggling 
with our under- 
done, tepid leg of 
mutton, and cab- 
bage tasting of 
soapsuds, that 
there would be a 
cricket matcJi that 
afternoon on the 
sands. He and 
Willy were to 
play. 

Welcomed this, 
as promising quiet 
hour in which to 
read and indulge 
in contem p 1 a t i v e 
pipe. Baby would 
be asleep— I hoped 
— and Marion ly- 
ing down — I 
trusted. Boys and 
Molly rusiicd 
away, after meal, 
to sands, whilst 
Marion bustled 
upstairs to nur- 
sery, and I lit pipe 
and settled dovii 
to pre\ious day’s 
newspa ; >ei*. Bogan 
to think that, after 
all, seaside life 
very restful, wdieii 
WriJiY rushed in 
and requested mo 
to come and “make 
up ’’the needed 
eleven for the 
Visitors — match 
being Visitors v. 

Residents. Pro- 
tested that as I 
had not iJlayed 
cricket for twenty ! 
years tlie thing 
was impossible. 

Willy inexorable. 

“You must come; 
you’ll have to ! We 
must have one 

more feller to make . __ 

up — they told me to say that any rotter would dol ’’ Very 
ilattoriiig, this. Have to give in, and repair to sands forth- 
with. 

Visitors win toss and take first innings. Our “captain” — 
aspiriug youth of sixteen— consults Algernon as to order of 
going in. Algernon roidies airily, “ Oh, shove the gov’nor in 
anyw’here. He’s hopeless ! ” Smile pleasantly, but feci both 
annoyed and nervous. When my turn came for action felt 
nu.re nervous still. 



I hit wildly at first ball, but was nnawaro that success had 
crowiied my efforts, until a very Babel of shouts wiirned mo 
to “Run it out. Sir I” and, like one possessed, I capered up 
and dowii the “pitch,” until my mad career w\is iireinaturoly 
cut sJiort by the ball, dexterously hurled at my wicket, missing 

it, and hitting me, 
w’lth great force, 
on the trouser. 
Rubbed injured 
part ruefully, and 
again “ took 
guard.” Oiieo more 
did I strike with 
savage force at 
the unseen: but 
this time my bat 
only snicked the 
flying missile, 
W'hich went into 
the hands of 
“slip,” and I 
was out. Thankful 
that nothing w’orse 
had happened, I 
retired from wic- 
kets, sore and 
bruised, but still 
triumphant, as I 
had hit a four, 
anyhow. Ironical 
cheers greeted me 
on my return, and 
our captain — the 
youth befoi*e al- 
luded to — ijatted 
me patronisingly on 
' back, and said that 
“ for an old buffer, 
I really wasn’t so 
' bad, after all.” I 
I may here remark 
that this young 
gen fcleraau h irasclf 
had been bowied 
, first ball. 

I Fielding some- 
I what tiresome, and 
lasted throughout 
afternoon. I missed 
three catches, w^as 
' openly execrated 
1 by rest of Visitors’ 

I team — consisting, 
mostly, of small 
boys — was struck 
, on nose in attempt- 
ing to field lofty 
hit ; declined to go 
into sea in pursuit 
of ball, and, in one 
way or another, 
became distinctly unpopular. Very glad when it was all over, 
and we returned to our evening meal. 

Everything again spoiled in cooking and tasted of soot. 
Annoying, this. 

Was in act of lighting pipe when awful crash from without 
made me spring to my feet. Dear Marion rushed frantically 
into room and sank fainting on sofa. Tommy had fallen through 
the balcony I P, R, 


Mr. Punch, “Make tour mind bast, Sib Ciiristoi’iieu, I’ll keep an eye on it.” 

[“ When never dreamt of the despeiate attacks the sandy substratum would have to sustain.” 

Daily 


(To be cont'u ujiL) 
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his world-reno'wiied perf ovmaiiec, ineladhig 
the Deep-Squaro-Leg* Trick, tlie Scratch- 
iiig'-the-grouiid-\vith-a-Bail Trick, etc., etc. 
At the conelusion of his turn he "s-vill be 
umpired out “ l.b.w.'* to a leg-break, and 
will then speak a stirring monologue. 
(Copyright strictly reserved.) 

4: — 5. — The Oxford and Cambridge 
elevens will play tip-and-run. The scone 
on the ground will be a careful reproduc- 
tion of the famous * Varsity match. Beauty 
and brightness will be seated on real 
drags ; Peers (warranted hall-marked). 
Cabinet Ministers and Judges will watch 
the proceedings from the pavilion. Real 
triple-distilled essence of British Aris- 
tocracy will pervade this turn. Huge 
attraction for vistors from the States. 

5 — 6. — ^America versus England. Magni- 
ficent International Match. America will 
be represented by (among others) Fey, 
Haywaed, Jessop, Palaiebt, Hearne, etc. 

' (all of whom conclusively can show Ameri- 
can descent. Their pedigrees have been 
! made specially for the Syndicate, and are 
unquestionably genuine.) England wull 
number among its foremost champions 
Messrs. Timson, Snooks, Stubbs, etc., of 
the Lower Pottlebury Cricket Club. 
America will win ! The Supremacy of the 
Eagle over the Decrepit Lion will be 
established daily I Unique scene I 

The whole of the troupe will join in 
singing **T7ie Star-Sparigled Banner'^ 
(solo verses by S. M. J. Woods, G. J. V. 
WetgaxIi and S. M. Ceospield), at the 
conclusion of which stumps will be drawn 
for the day. A. C. D. 


CRICKET PROSPECTS FOR 1002. 

[“First-class cricket, properly organised and 
ruu as an attractive variety-show, would be a fine 
paying concern.” — Ah American financier to an 
Interviewer, "I 

The Anglo-American “ Willow-and- 
1-ieather” Syndicate (President*. Mr. 
PiEiiPOiXT Morgan; capital, ten idUIiou 
dollars) beg to intimate that their season 
will open at Lord’s on the first of April. 
They have obtained au exclusive lease of 
this well-known ground, and their list of 
star artists fairly licks creation. 

Turnstiles open at 7 A.M. free 

passes. One continuous round of aniuse- 
^ uient from 0 a.m. to 6 P.M. Program for 
each day of the opening week : — 

9 A.M. — Prince Ranji and Lord Hau ke 
will take center. These aristoerutle 
willow-wielders w ill then demonstrate on 
sloA^ half- volleys, putting on 200 runs in 
the hour. Positively no disappointment. 
However often they are bowled or caught, 
they will continue to whack the sphere 
until the hour be expired. The Prince 
and the Peer every morning from nine to 
ten ! 

10 — 11. — Grand exhibition of bowling 
and fielding by the united Yorkshire 
troupe. (Specially and exclusively en- 
gaged.) Rhodes, Haigh and Hirst will 


perform the celebrated Hat Trick, There 
arc no spots on the Y^orkshire bowlers ! 

1 1 — 11 .30, — Comic interlude, enti tied 
** No-Ball ; or, The Doubtful Deliverer and 
the Umhraged Umpire.” Messrs. Mold 
and James Philips have boon booked at 
fabulous cost to giio this sereamiugly- 
fumiy performauco each day of the olden- 
ing week. 

11.30— 12.30. — Chaeles B. Fev will 
lecture on “The Use and Abuse of the 
Leg-glance.” The glory of C. B. as the 
champion cricketing word-spinner needs 
no polish to increase its glitter. Wise 
words from a brave batsman daily at 
11.80 ! (Schools admitted to this turn at 
reduced foes.) 

12.30— 2.0. — The Champion Midgets ! 
Splendid show by Messrs. Abel and Quaife. 
Skill versus size. The little w-onders will 
smack the pilule to the boundary every 
time. Followed by Abel’s celebrated 
turn : ‘ ‘ How I walk back to the Pavilion. ’ ’ 
Howls of delighted applause ! 

From 2 to 3. — ^The entire troupe will be 
fed in the Pavilion, and the public will be 
admitted to view the fascinating scene. 
But the practice of offering the performers 
buns and lumps of sugar is very dangerous 
and cannot be permitted. 

At 3 precisely.— Dr. W. G. Grace will 
lead the way into the field, and will give 


A MATTER FOR RE-DRESS. 

Said the Peuson in gorgeous apparel, 
“ Bo good enough to servo me with a 
glass of sherry and a sandw’ich.” 

“Very sorry,” replied the waiter, 
“l)ut it’s aguiiist the rules of the 
house.” 

“What do you mean, sirrah?” ex- 
claimed the Person. 

“From your dress,” continued the 
waiter, “I take you to be a drum-major 
of artillery, and wo cannot serve N.C.O.’s 
except 'When they appear in mufti.” 

“A drum-major of artillery!” indig- 
nantly echoed the wearer of much em- 
broidery. “Why, I am a Cabinet Minis- 
ter ! ” 

■* Very soriy indeed, Sir,” returned the 
waiter more respectfully, “but I ’m much 
afraid I can’t serve you, YTou see our 
orders are strict, not to serve anyone out 
of mufti. No discourtesy intended to you 
personally, Sir, I am sure, Sir, but ” 

“ Merely au insult to His Majesty’s 
uniform ? ” 

“ Well, Sir, that does seem about the 
size of it.” 

Aud the man made the admission be- 
cause he was only a waiter and not a 
proprietor. 



PERPETUAL YOUTH. 

[*^Prof. Gtautieb, of the Institut de Prance, 
has isolated the bacteria of physical fatigue, vhich 
he £nda is a poison strongly resembling ptomaine 
in nature. Prom this he deduces that fatigue can, 
by the use of disinfectants, be avoided like any 
other poison, and oonsequently man, no longer 
Bufi'ering from wear and tear, need not weaken or 
age.”— JEi’swtwy Fress Agency^ 

When streaks of silver I descry 
Mid locks that once were raven called, 
When candid mirrors tell me I 
Am bald ; 

When furrows on my wrinkled phiz 
I massage daily, but in vain, 

I think, “ It is not age — it is 

Ptomaine.*’ 

Then let me not, like some great dunce, 
Bewail my hapless lot because 
I am not quite so young as once 
I was; 

But let me rathei^—if I can — 

Entrap the germs, and down their throats 
Gently but firmly force the an- 
tidotes. 


Then shall my limbs again be lithe, 

My figure grow a thought less stout. 

My swollen feet no longer writhe 
With gout ; 

Smooth, smooth shall be this wrinkled 
brow, 

And oh, it will be passing sweet 
To don my youthful hose that now 
Won’t meet. 

Once more the Rigi peaks sublime 
I shall surmount withohamois skill. 
Instead of panting as 1 climb 

Heme Hill ; 

And famous victories I ’ll win 
Once more among my brother-Blues, 
Nor be content to read them in 
My Neivs, 

And when my grandsons, growing white, 
The sports of youth no more enjoy, 

I still shall love my football, quite 
A boy. 

Perpetual youth ! To eat, to sleep, 
Digest, as one was wont to do— 

I think it sounds a trifle steep— 

Don’t you ? 


A FOLKESTONE PROPHECY. 

Sketch clesc7*iptive of the R<ices of the 
21st August in common fomn. 

Never was there such a * day. Mr. * 
was well in evidence. The dresses of the 
ladies were appropriately *. Thanks to 
the * weather, the drags were * and 
the road was =*•. According to statistics, 
the numbers were * than usual. Every- 
one knows that if * is the case, * must 
naturally follow. So all was * and the 
day passed away with all the * of a *. 

The horses taking part in the Folkestone 
contest were *. * was the favourite, but 
the * felt that if * could only * the result 
must be *. This being so, there was 
little more to be *. 

At * the principal race came off. In 
spite of the * the excitement was intense. 
It was noticed that * was leading at * and 
* came within measurable distance of * 
at *. A few seconds of keen excitement, 
shouts and yells, and the race was won 
by *. 

* Fill in blank with the appropriate ' 
word at the proper time. 
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AT GORING. 

"Where is the sweetest river reach, 

With nooks well worth exploring, 

Wild woods of hramhle, thorn and heech 
Their fragrant hreath outpouring 2 

Where does our dear secluded stream 
Most gaily gleam ? 

At Goring. 

Where sings the thrush amid the fern ? 
Where trills the lark upsoaring? 

Where build the timid coot and hern, 

The foot of man ignoring? 

Where sits secure the water vole 

Beside her hole 2 
At Goring. 

Where do the stars dramatic shine 
’Mid satellites adoring? 

And where does fashion lunch and dine 
Al fresco i bored and boring ? 

Where do we meet confections sweet 
And toilets neat 2 
At Goring. 

Where are regattas ? Where are trains 
Their noisy crowds outpouring 2 

And bands discoursing hackneyed strains, 
And rockets skyward soaring ? 

Where is this urhs in rure2 — ^where 

This Cockney Fair ? 
At Goring. 


“VENICE, LIMITED.” 

Down by road from Pieve di Cadore, 
along the valley of the Piave to Belluno, 
where it is raining. Pieve, Piave, piove. 
However, this is nothing unusual at 
Belluno, where it rains every' afternoon, 
according to account. It is admitted 
even by the waiter, who tries to speak 
three languages in one breath, and 
startles one with rapid exclamations such 
as “ Vino- du-vin- some -wine?” He ad- 
mits it sorrowfully and breathlessly. 
“ Si-oui-yuss,” says he. If it were not so 
rainy Belluno would be a very pleasant 
place, but one is not tempted to linger, 
and the truthful waiter, with “Buon- 
vi aggio-signore-bon - jour- mon sieur - good- 
bye,” sees me start for Venice. 

Venice in August. Friendly fellow- 
travellers, aghast, have warned me 
solemnly of fearful heat, of terrible 
odours, of maddening mosquitos. They 
were all wrong. I saw one mosquito, 
and counted him carefully. As for the 
heat, it wns nothing like London or Paris. 
Summer is the time for Venice, rather 
than the autumn, w’hen one shivers in a 
gondola. 

But there will not be much left of 
Venice after a short time, for it is gradu- 
ally becoming one large show, run by 
English companies. A little extension, 
a final amalgamation, and “Venice, 
Limited,” would offer its shares to the 
public. Then the poor, shabby, old- 
fashioned parts of the city, vvhere no 
tourists, no picture postrcards, no hideous, 


gimcrack souvenirs are to be seen, could 
all bo swept away. The dingy little 
canals conld be filled in, and used for 
electric tramways. Every campo could 
have its switchback railway or its music- 
hall. Then Venice would be perfect. The 
English and Americans would stay in 
hotels, on Italian territory, where no 
Italian dish would ever be seen. They 
would live on grilled chops, Irish stew, 
roast beef, plum puddings, and pancakes, 
exactly as they do at home. The Germans 
would stay in similar hotels and live on 
Kaltes Aufschnitt, KaHofelnmlat^ Wiener 
Schnitself Ccyinpoty Bier, und so weiter. 
The name of polenta, would be forgotten, 
and everyone in the city would speak 
I English or German. 

“ Venice, Limited ! ” It is a fascinating 
prospect. That absurd, imdulating old 
floor in St. Mark’s would be up in no 
time, and the Company’s Mosaic Depart- 
ment would lay an elegant, modem floor, 
tested with spirit levels. The climb to 
the top of the Campanile is preposterous ; 
the Company’s Lift Department would 
soon alter that. The trip to the Lido by 
water is tedious ; a girder bridge and an 
electric tram from the Piazzetta would 
be an evident improvement. One insti- 
tution would remain unaltered. The 
pigeons of St. Mark’s, those charming 
little birds, exactly the same as the 
pigeons of the British Museum, would 
still afford amusement to simple-minded 
tourists, who never look at a pigeon, 
much less feed one, in New York, or 
London, or Berlin. The Company’s Grain 
Department would supply the where- 
withal to feed them, obtained from penny- 
iu-slot machines. And when the tourist 
became, at last, a little weary of feeding 
the iDretty birds, the Company’s gondola 
would take him to one of the Company’s 
shops, and the Company’s Souvenir De- 
partment, or its Antiquities Department, 
would sell him all that he might wish to 
buy. And the Company’s Forwarding 
Department would send it to his home in 
any part of the world. 

Meanwhile, some trifling improvements 
might be made. A few seats, not of stone, 
might bo provided ; some chairs, at a 
penny or t^vopence, on the Piazza. There 
cannot be a city anywhere with less seats 
than Venice. Unless one sits outside a 
cafe — and one does not require drinks or 
ices at all hours of the day— one must sit 
ou the pavement. One very hot evening 
I perceived a number of quiet, well- 
dressed Italians sitting on the wide 
plinth of St. Mark’s, that plinth so solid 
that it remains uninjured after, perhaps, a 
thousand years of tumultuons history. I 
joined them, and we sat peacefully, with- 
out kicking the plinth or doing any 
damage whatever. But soon there strolled 
along one of those ridiculous little police- 
men of Venice— caricatures of the London 
X>oliceman, in the same clothes, except 


that a sword is carried, but short and I 
thin and stooping, exactly like a super, 
dressed as a policeman, in a pantomime — 
and gently told us to go. "We yielded, 
with protests, and the inoffensive snper 
strolled peacefully away. Of course, we 
all had to adjourn to the cates, in whose 
interest this regulation is evidently made. 
As for me, I sought such vengeance as 
was possible. I went at once to the 
Oafffe Florian, ordered a glass of beer, the 
cheapest drink obtainable, and sat stolidly 
in front of it for two mortal hours. It 
was rather wearisome, but I had my 
revenge. H. D. B. 


“ TRANSFORMATIONS.” 

I. 

One night the streets are fair and smooth, 
the asphalte surface splendid, 
The telephone has gone to rest, the navvy’s 
work is ended ; 

The ’bus, the hansom, and the bike 
Can journey just where’er they like. 
For now the roadway ’s mended. 

But with the dawn there comes a 
change ; 

From Charing Cross to Royal Exchange, 
As far and wide as eye can range, 

There ’s one vast excavation. 

’Tis sewers, water, or the gas— 

Result of ignorance most crass. 

And some contractor who ’s an ass 
Has wrought this transformation. 

II. 

One recollects the wayside inn, its snowy 
floor well sanded, 

Where good refreshment was dispensed 
by Phyllis sweet, neat-handed. 
With mirrors, parquetry and paint, 

A stained-glass Bacchus — ^patron saint, 
The place has been expanded. 

Notes avons change tout cela. 

’Tis Hebe now behind the bar, 

Who, pert as Comic Opera star, 

Expects her adoration. 

To make the change was rather rash. 
For all is done with borrowed cash ; 
Then comes a big distiller’s smash — 
Another transformation. 

m. 

Not long ago the sunny Squares, by lime 
trees screened and hidden, 

A rendezvous exclusive were, to wanderers 
forbidden. 

And little kids who trod the street 
In tattered clothes and shoeless feet, 
From Paradise were driven. 

But nowadays our hearts decide 
Humanity shall conquer pride. 

So Eden’s gates are opened wide 
In welcome invitation. 

No longer from the waifs forlorn 
We bar the pleasures of the lawn ; 

They live, and no one dares to scorn 
This glorious transformation. 

Huan Mee. 
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THE MILLIONAIEE’S LAMENT; 

Or, The Impotence of Riches. 

There avo philosophers who state 
That w-ealth, if not an actual bubble. 
Is bound to prove, at any rate, 

A source of almost endless trouble ; 
Well, I was once content to bear 
These trials of a millionaire. 

In town a bijou-palace, and 
Six country seats, all castellated, 

A yacht or two, a four-in-hand, 

A cuisine justly celebrated ; — 

With these for solace I could find 
Courage enough to be resigned. 

I freely mixed with social stars, 

And Noblemen would grace my table ; 
They had the run of my cigars, 

My wines, my motors and my stable ; 
They were not difficult to please. 

And always made me feel at ease. 

But now I recognise the view. 

To which the poets give expression 
(Speaking as men belonging to 
A sadly underpaid profession), 

That there are joys too deep, or high. 
For even billionaires to buy. 

I quite admit the power of wealth 
At any ordinary juncture ; 

But when you sigh for youth or health. 
Or for a conscience free from punc- 
ture, 

Not all the mines on Afric’s map 
Would serve to fill the aching gap. 

With these elusive joys to seek, 

Pray how, I ask, w'ould it console us, 
Though we were offered, so to speak, 
The private right to tap Pactolus ? 
The gifts of Nature, as of Art, 

Are seldom quoted on the mart. 

The other day I bought a moor, 

And on its summit I erected 
A massive structure where a score 
Of sporting Peers might be collected ; 

I know its size unnerved the grouse. 

It was so like the Mansion House. 

And then I purchased, as became 
A lord of fifty thousand acres. 

Along with tools for killing game 
(By all the most expensive makers), 
Some dozen suits of Harris tweed, 

And twenty setters, guaranteed. 

Now see how little Tvealth can do ! 

Despite the most superb of shootings, 
Despite my weapons brave and new, 
Despite the smartest Highland suit- 
iugs. 

As yet (I know it sounds absurd) 

I haven*t hit a single bird I 

O. S. 



OBLIGING. 

Lady {to village jobber j who for days has been “ irorking ” m the Junise). ** Ca^ you tell me 

WHEN you ARE LIKELY TO HAVE FINISHED THIS JOB ” 

Village Jobber. “If you can tell me, Mum, wheer I’m likely to get another.*’ 


A Holiday Qitestion.— “ En route!*’ 
cries vrorn-out Paterfamilias ; but then, 
how about the branches ? 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 

Scene — A stud to. Time — After the pa i niing 
of “ The Presentation Portrait/* 
Enter the Brown Party, 

Pater Brown (to Artist). I thought I 
must look you up. Splendid likeness 1 
Artist (modestly). Yes, I think I have 
caught the Field-Marshal’s expression. 
So glad you arc pleased with it. 

Mater Brown. Yes ; and the medals are 
simply lovely! I can read the lettering 
on all of them distinctly. 

Artist, I like to be accurate. I think I 
have been fortunate with the flesh tints. 

Misses Broivn (together). Yes ; and the 
chair looks quite real. 

Junior Brown (languidly). Don't think 
you’ve got the Field-Marshal’s sabre 


right. Now, I know" a Johnnie in the 

militia who never 

I Artist (interrupting). The Field-Marshal 
gave me several sittings, and I think I 
have got the accessories fairly right. 

Pater Brenon. And what do you think of 
asking for it? (Artist mentions a modest 
sum.) Oh, come ; you don't mean that ! 
Why, my dear Sir, it *s more tlian some 
R.A.’s are asking. Ruination ! And how 
about the frame ? 

Artist. Oh, that would go W'ith it. 

Pater Brown, Oh, would it. That makes 
a wide difference. Why, the frame is 
wwth a lot of money, (imbibing refresh- 
ment,) Here *s luck ! 

Artist. You are very kind. 

Patei* Brown, Don’t mention it ! 

Curtain. 
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OUE PEOFBSSOE. 


{From the Pvovimes.) 

The poet’s eye, the poet says, is apt to roll in frenzy : 

But how describe theyelloirv orb of William Eorbes Mackenzie? 
How hint its convolutions as it scans the growing shelf 
Where rest those works of genius — the ofispring of himself ? 
“-The number's still increasing, as you see. More proofs? 
Oh, yes, 

I 've half-a-dozen volumes at this moment in the press : 

Some Aspects of Our Laureate^ The Priest as an Ascetic, 

A monograph on SOUTHEY, and The Ethic of Msthetic 

And here 's a mere parergon of a literary pen — 

It’s called My Reminiscences of Celebrated Men : 

I find it most refreshing idle moments to beguile 
With Tennyson, Mat. Arnold, Bobbie Browning or Carlyle. 
Why, yes, I 'm over head and ears in literary labours 
In esse and in posse ; and I envy much my neighbours 
Whose business gives them leisure for a little wholesome air, 
And, say, a round of golf a day— but as for me, que faire 9 
When publishers bombard one every day with some suggestion, 

I However much one needs it, rest is quite beyond the question. 
My lectures ? Oh, I do not spend much time on them : you know 
I said the last on Aristotle thirty years ago ; 

Besides, my students have their notes verbatim, which, I hear, 
Are treasiu*ed up and handed down by them from year to year. 
Last year my doctors ordered me to travel. “ You must go 
For six months’ rest. If possible, remain incognito ? “ 

I smiled. They sent me to the States. The President, sly dog. 
Got wind of my arrival, and good-bye to my incog. 

I had to lecture every day — the pace was killing, quite— 

Hold levees, go to dinners, shake hvo thousand hands a night. 
My arm was almost paralysed. Upon my word, ’twere charity 
Would people only let one be ; but such is popularity. 

You are not going? Can't you wait, and have a cup of tea ? 
The Japanese Ambassador is staying herewith me. 

You ’d like to meet him— striking head — a really charming man, 
He 's giving me some matter for my Ethics of Japan : 

A fascinating subject — ^you must really leave so soon ? 

I’m charmed to hear so much of you. Good-bye! Good 
afternoon ! " 


PEOPLE WHO PALL ON ME. 

VI.— The Friend Who Knows of an “Ideal Holiday Spot.” 

I object to ideal holiday spots— at any rate, to those so 
designated by friends, I don’t care to be told where I ought 
to go, any more than I like being told what I ought to read. 
But some persons carry about the categorical imperative with 
them as if it were a kind of walking-stick or umbrella. 

One man tells me of a charming little place in Blankshire 
“ away from everything, you know— quite idyllic.” 

Well, I know something of those charming, idyllic little 
places, and I do not desire their further acquaintance. 

Besides, \vhy on earth shouidu’t I find out idyllic spots for 
myself ? Have I not as much imagination and enterprise as my 
friends ? Or, even if I haven’t (an absurdly unlikely hypothesis, 
but assumed), is it tactful of them to thrust the fact under my 
nose? 

No; I must decline to accept the stale, second-hand idylls 
1 of my friends. Fancy going wnth a man and having this as a 
running commentary if you showed the smallest sign of enjoying 
yourself: “Didn’t I tell you! Fancy a man like you never 
having fomid out . . . now you will know what a holiday can 
be, eh ? ” Yes, I probably should. 

Why, therefore, should T bother myself with these prescribed 
ideal holiday spots? Some w'ill mu them like a patent medicine 
in the near future, and we shall see monster advertisements 
something like this 

‘ * Try Boreman’s Ideal Holiday Retreat. Five hundred miles 


from everywhere. Invaluable for all nervous people. Will 
induce melancholia in two days. Complete imbecility guaranteed 
in a week ! ” Or this : — “ Try Razzleton'S Ideal Holiday Spot. 

A perfect round of amusements from morning to night. Margate 
is a fool to it. Niggers will collect under your sitting-room 
window every evening. -Music hall songs of ten years-’ vintage 
alone on tap. Are you free from 'headache 2 -Theii go to 
Razzleton’s Ideal Holiday- Spot. ‘ Nervoxis ‘wrecks* turned out 
at the end of each holiday with -the greatest Fegularity,” and 
so on. ' ■ 

Now why have a^iy plans for a holiday ? Isn't, there some- 
thing degrading about piecing out yoiir time, one day here, 
and two days there ? Just pack up a few indispensables and go 
— out of town. Where? Well,' you can decide in the cab on 
your first stopping place. 

After that let sweet inclination guide you, an^ eschew all 
Ideal Holiday Spots “ as recommended.” 

The essence of holiday-making lies in a whole-hearted aim- 
less meander, and in the cultivation of mooning as one of the 
fine arts. A. R. 

THE SANDAL BOOM; 

Or, What it is Coming to. 

Needy Bootblack at London Bridge Station breaks out into 
latter-day Sapphics : 

Hawin’, Sir ! shoine, Sir ? 'Ere yon are — w*y, lumme ! 
Blest if the bloke yn't got a pair o’ Sandows I 
Stroike me I a toff, too, goin' to the City I 
'E ’s a fair knock-out 1 

Well, I '11 be jiggered — if there yn’t another, 

Ten of 'em, twenty, 'ere *s a blanky tryne-full, 

Olurks and tip-toppers, streamin' from the sububs — 

Yn’t ne’er a boot on ! 

Lydies, too; well, I never see such Trilbies, 

Airin’ their dysies, not to mention hankies— 

Blanked if they yn’t jns’ like a lot o’ kiddies 
Horf to the sea-side ! 

S’elp me, the blighters must be goin’ dotty — 

Stryte ! such a crahd of perishers arpaddlin', 

Fyked up wiv toe-straps, showin’ up their bunions, — 

Give me the fair ’ump I 

'Ere, Bill, I hask yer, 'oo are they a-kiddin' ? 

Har the ’ole barnshoot barmy on the crumpet, 

Ply in’ ol’ Rnmmuns, or are they a-trynin’ 

For the Lord Mare’s Show? 

Where do Hi come in, wi’ this ’anky-panky 
Dossin’ up fancy Coving Gorden fashion, 

Lookin’ ridiclous ? — ^I am stony-hroke and 
Dahn on my uppers ! 

Shoine, Sir? Lorbleshyer 1 never moind yer corns, Sir ! 

Hi ’ll give yer toes a hextra hit o’ polish I 
Yn’t earned a d. this bloomin’ mawnin’ — well, there ! 

Do ’em fer ’arf-proiee I 

Folloioer of Fashion, log. 

I give you tuppence ? I will see you— moved on ! 

You are not wanted ; but a public nuisance ! 

There’s not a boot now loft for you in London, 

Save to be kicked with ! 

[E.vit in a rage ; the Bootblack lies loio till the winter. 
A. A. S. 


A Kitchen Question, — ^A Philadelphia millionaire named 
Ashbury is about to spend £300,000 on his subterranean 
culinary establishment. W e are not certain whether this gourmet 
should prefix an “H ” or a “ C ” to his surname. 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 

No. I. 

PizARRo Polo Cortez Jones 
Was in liis youth a bag of bones, 

A skinny, sallow, grubby child. 

Whose sandy, touzled hair grew wild, 

Who .wore (to see with, I suppose) 

A-pair of gig-lamps on his nose. 

“ Knobs’’ he- was called— his joints were 
knottj^ — 

His other playful name was “ Spotty,” 
From which, I fear, we must conclude 
That he w^as plain, his fellows rude. 

He never had a tie tied straight ; 

He always came to lessons late. 

His shirt displeased his friends because 
It should be washed, but never w’as. 

His exercises, verse or prose 

(And how” he did them goodness know’s), 

Were always what they should not be. 

And so got marked with ‘ * pessiwie. ’ ’ | 

He did not kno'w, and could not tell. 

Who w'ere the Kings of Israel, 

And ahvays showed he had imbued a 
Pronounced distaste for those of Judah, 
Refusing, though the cane impended. 

To start their list or even end it. 

Ill sober truth you could not want 
To meet a boy more ignorant. 

Kindness to boys like that ? Oh, stow it ! 
You must be firm with them and show it. 
The place below his ragged jacket 
Simply invited one to whack it. 

His ears projecting seemed to say, 

“ Come, box me, box me every day.” 

And so his ears were boxed, and he 
Was caned all over properly. 

*• I do not flog,” his master said, 

“ To occupy my leisure. 

PiZARRO, if 1 smack your head 
It does not give me pleasure. 
Flogging and smacking arc to me 
No things of joy or beauty : 

I do them sadly, not with glee, 

And from a sense of duty.” 

PiZARRO deemed it idle chatter ; 

To him it didn’t seem to matter. 

” A whack ’s a whack, howe’er you strike 
it,” 

He said, and didn’t seem to like it, 
Sho\ving — a painful exhibition — 

A hardened, sullen disposition, 

Which doomed him (here I quote liis 
master) 

To future failure and disaster. 

(To he continued,) 


THE GAME OP FAMILY TYPES. 

(A Sure Cure for Insomnia.) 

I, Percival Parkins, am conflned to my 
bed by a severe attack, a disorder in 
consequence of which I am denied, in 
a darkened room, the pleasures of read- 
ing, writing, smoking, drinking (save 
milk and soda), and eating (save soft 
biscuits and rice pudding). I am pro- 
vided with a delightful amanuensis, w^ho 



also reads the newspaper. Till now I 
never discovered how exactly the war 
telegrams w'ere alike to each other. Left 
to my owm mental resources, I have hit 
upon a pastime which is quite original 
and thoroughly engrossing. I have cal led 
it “Family Types.” It is a very simple 
game to play. You select, in the first 
place, a family circle with which you 
were intimately acquainted some three 
decades back. I choose, therefore, the 
family of Bronnson. 

There were Mr. and Mrs. Bronnson and 
seven children, three boys and four girls. 
Now the game begins. I have to deter- 
mine correctly all the attributes of 
the Bronnson family. Mr. Bronnson is 
easily got rid of. He was a banker and 
his Christian name ThOjVIPSON. Mrs. B. 
was the third, no the fourth, daughter of 
Lord Clinkertown ; her Christian name 


■was— now what on earth was her Christian 
name ? This is the first check. I can’t for 
the life of me remember it, and so score 
one mark against myself. 

I now come to the children. The eldest 
lad was Richard. He w’eut into the 16th 
Lancers, no, no^v I come to think of it, 
must have been the 21st Hussars, w'ho 
nowadays have become Lancers. Very 
provoking I can’t remember the right 
regiment ! However, I ’ll on to Robert 
the second son ; he I know was in the 
Navy, and was drowned in the Red Sea. 
Stop, w^as it the Red or the Yellow or the 
White Sea? Anyway, he w^as drowned. 
William -was number three, he went out to 
the Cape — I am sure it was the Cape, and 
some demon keeps whispering Texas. 

[Here Mr. Parkins abruptly broke oj, and 
five minutes after was snoring loudly, 
Anne Mutton, Amanuensis, 
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TO A FAMILY PORTRAIT ALBUM. BURY, ^andmother (before see aie- a„»w,u.e. 

appeared), and superior housekeeper, to PIlBUHI Witl 
Volume strange and rather "^vcird, likirs. Burgher. Mrs. B. distinctly good- Important Nc 
By my ancestors revered, looking. Observed same to Pilbury, who they were there 

Pray accept my greetings. ftiippoaed she was. chie.) 

■Well I know your form so fat, Note . — Suspect Pilbury'. Suspect Mrs. Monday , — Sej 

Much in requisition at ^ Would suspect grandmother if I knew hairpin of disa; 

Small and social meetings. where she was. Grandmother went for fogged. Show 

For, when other topics pall Tuesday, 12.S0. Now Friday morn- Tiiesday.Se 

And 'tls settled, once for all, ing aiid no trace of her. Simply dis- across tatterei 

If it ’s cold or warm out ; appeared into space. Woman of sixty- w^ants to knoT 

VThen the conversation flags, four years. Stoutish. Regular habits. restore grandn 

Then some daring mortal drags Note.—Has never disappeared before, can't I make i 

Your familiar form out. Pity. Always so much easier to have restore her in 

precedent. Country scoured. Nobody of progress saj 
Sacred are your pages ol(^ Everybody completely mysti- m the entirety 

Woe to him whose Anger bold Self included. At Lunch,-— 

Very slightly stains them. Pilbury' s Theory,— None, believe I am a 

Oil my knee I take one end Burcher's 'Theory,— None, arrived. 

While some well-intentioned friend Theory, -None. Mrs. B. waiti 

Carefolly explains them. Assure myself grandmother did not go a handsome wo 

Hero we see a countless host — north, soutli, or east. She brings 

Friends, relations — all in most Note . — Gone west? {Possible clue.) waxy, two ov 

Foolish looking poses. Follow it up in afternoon. Discover deliciously flo 

Backs to artificial skies, footprints edge of lake. has helped hiii 

Touched up underneath the eyes Query . — Pilbttry's grandmother? Floury one to 

And along the noses. Measure breadth of lake, 300 yards. (Clue), Note.- 

Enquire of PiLBURY how^ far his grand- ordinary cours 
+ 1 , ^ ^ u- ^ mother could swim. Not 100 feet. Good, had the best 

^ ® ^ ^ " She could not have crossed the lake. Biaii than P ; 

ws o^ue s IPS Pilbury ventures to think if she had taste. Action 

en ey see, wi sue eu s ar , lake, clothes would have been at suit Language 

On a cabinet or carte, 

a ey were as j ig . native dodge of carrying clothes on head? means “ I wan 
Though I love you none too well, Has not. Opines that elderly, church- Recall Pilb 
Y et I have, the truth to tell, going lady would hardly divest herself and decide he 

Frequent cause to bless yon. of . Confess I think it unlikely, symptoms. Ri 

Muchyour presence would be missed; But explain it is the unexpected that should Mrs. 
Can the family exist always happens — to those who don’t Ans.— He will 

That does not possess you ? P. G. expect it. Seems convinced. Asks me if grandmother. 


dis- dust-hole. Completely mystified. 


appeared), and superior housekeeper, 
Mrs. Burgher. Mrs. B. distinctly good- 


looking. Observed same to Pilbury, wdio they were there. Quite useless. (Possible 


supposed she was. 

Note.— Suspect PiLBURY. Suspect Mrs. 


B, Would suspect grandmother if I knew hairpin of disappeared. More and more 
where she was. Grandmother went for fogged. Show to PilbtjrY' (until smile). 
walk Tuesday, 12.30. Now Friday morn- Tuesday . — Search sides of house. Come 

ing and no "trace of her. Simply dis- across tattered cap -strings. PaBURY 


appeared into space. Woman of sixty- 
four years. Stoutish. Regular habits. 
Note . — ^Has never disappeared before. 


to Pilbury with smile. Amazed. 
Important Note, — ^Mrs. Burcher knew 


clue.) 

I Monday, Senvcii front of house. Find 


wants to know whether I am going to 
restore grandmother in fragments. Why 
can’t I make a practical job of it and 


Pity. Always so much easier to have restore her in bulk? At present rate 
precedent. Country scoured. Nobody of progress says he can’t hope to see her 
seen her. Everybody completely mysti- tn the entirety before Christmas, 
fled. Self included. " At Lunch.— PiLBURY sulky. Doesn’t 

Pilbury' s Theory.— None, believe I am a bit wiser than when I first 

Mrs. Burcher's Theory. — ^None. arrived. 

My Theory.— None. Mrs. B. waiting table. iYofe.— Certainly 

Assure myself grandmother did not go b handsome woman. 


north, soutli, or east. 

Note , — Gone west? (Possible clue.) 
Follow it up in afternoon. Disc 
footprints edge of lake. 

Query . — Pilbttry’s grandmother ? 


She brings potatoes. Note. — Three 
Ine.) waxy, two over-boiled, black eyes, one 
Discover deliciously floury. Waits till Pilbury 
has helped himself, then hands potatoes, 
r? Floury one towards him. He takes it. 


Measure breadth of lake, 300 yards. (Clue), Note.— Three reasons why in the 
Enquire of PiLBURY how'’ far his grand- ordinary course of events I should have 
mother could swim. Not 100 feet. Good, had the best potato. (1) a handsomer 
She could not have crossed the lake, man than P ; (2) a guest ; (3) subtler 

Pilbury ventures to think if she had taste. Action of Mrs. B. sinister. Con- 
swum lake, clothes would have been at suit Language of Vegetables. Read : 
hand. Ask him has he never heard of Handing of floury potatoes to gentleman 
native dodge of carrying clothes on head? means “ I want to marry you I ” (Chie.) 
Has not. Opines that elderly, church- Recall Pilbury ’ s spruce appearance 
going lady would hardly divest herself and decide he is in love. No agitating 

of . Confess I think it unlikely, symptoms. Reciprocated. Query.— Why 

But explain it is the unexpected that should Mrs. Burcher love Pilbury? 
always happens — to those who don’t Ans.— He will inherit £500 a year from his 
expect it. Seems convinced. Asks me if grandmother. Note, — As long as she is 
I have any faith in the theory. Smile. alive Mrs. B. has no prospect of marrying 
Note . — IJsLial practice when completely PiLBURY. (Phew I Wipe perspiration 
stumped. from brow and continue.) Mrs. Burcher 


Note . — Usual practice when completely PiLBURY. (Phew I 
stumped. from brow and conti 


LEAVES FROM A DETECTIVE’S NOTE- stumped. 

BOOK. Statement , — ^If your grandmother 

The Strange Disappearance op Pil- could only swim 100 feet, she must have 
BURY’s Grandmother. drowned before reaching opposite bank. 

Thursday, Five o’clock.— Most extra- '"^^^Kgest dragging lake. Pilbury demurs. 
oi*dmary ease ever dealt with. Telegram Insist. Lake dragged accordingly, 

from Pilbury;— “Come at once; grand- BesiiZt.— Two ewt- miscellaneous 

mother absolutely disappeared.” Hastily Sr&Rdmotber. (Theory alxindoned.) 
put up bag. Include all books dealing Saturday morning. — Pilbury losing 
with disappearing grandmothers. Also cuBfidence in me. Must suggest some- 
pocket vol.. Language of Vegetables. Catch ^^^dng. 


My Statement , — ^If your grandmother has made away with PiLBURY’s grand- 
could only swim 100 feet, she must have mother. Awful discovery ! Pilbury 
drowned before reaching opposite bank, notices my agitation. Asks cause. Reply 
Suggest dragging lake. Pilbury demurs, “hot on scent” — and fix Mrs. B. with 
Cost. Insist. Lake dragged accordingly, eye. Note.— Rather pleasant job. Dis- 
Resiilt . — ^Two cwt'. miscellaneous debris, tinctly handsome woman. But mercenary . 
No grandmother. (Theory alxindoned.) Tentatively ask if I may visit cellar. 

Saturday morning. — PiLBURY losing Mrs, B. hurriedly says, “door locked: 
confidence in me. Must suggest some- key lost.” Important Note . — Has reasons 
thing. for keeping me from cellar. Put it to 


night express to Slogton. 

Note. — Distance fifty miles. Five hours’ 


Query. — What? 
Visit lake again. 


Pilbury quietly whether it isn’t probable 
Examine footprints, that his grandmother, for sinister purpose. 


journey. If only our ancestors could see Pilbury why they suddenly cense ? is in wine cellar ? 


the rate wo travel nowadays. Doesn’t know. More do I. Don’t tell Replies most improbable, as grand- 

PiLBt'RY meets me at station. Intensely suggest grandmother carried mother is staunch teetotaler. Note.— 

I cut up. Strange look in his eye. Very ^ balloon. Pilbury thinks it most Pilbuey’s train of reasoning absolutely 
sprucely got up. Patent boots. unlikely. Lady of advanced age suddenly idiotic. Jmportawt if true. Mrs. Burcher 


QiiC)*i/.— Is it customary to go arrayed in go ballooning ? Reply, “ not voluntarily,” states positively key of cellar in grand- 
patent boots on disappearance of grand- smile, mother’s pocket. Very puzzling. This 

mother ? Note . — Tliink it best to keep on smiling, ready evasion characteristic of criminal 

Foot)iotc,— PiLBURY’s patents. (Possible ^ apparent. Determine 

clue.) forced. Confess no great faith in theory, to denounce her. Call her to dining-room 

qTrvTD.rnAvrr T>.r unchor dauglmg from car. Catch with Pilbury and boldly accuse her of 

MENT ^ abandoned.) being directly concerned in disappearance 

‘ ‘ _ A/tenioon.— Pilbury doubtsmy capacity, of grandmother. Pilbury amazed. Mrs. 

X^ells lu detached cottage on outskirts Must do something. Search back of house. B., hardened in crime, denies all know- 
of Slogton. Household consists of Pil- Discover grandmother's broken specs, in ledge. Explain all evasion useless. Possess 
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proof. Slap chest significantly. Pilbury 
about to interfere. Wave him aside and 
cry, “Pilbztri/, ijoiir gmndmother is at 
this moment in the house!'' Impressive 
silence. Pilbury says, “ Stuff ! ” Mrs. B. 
cries, ‘‘ Nonsense 1 ” A voice is heard in 
hall. Terror. The door opens. A woman 
enters. It is Pilbury's grandmother! 
Lose consciousness, overcome with fear. 

Statement of Pilbiivy's Grandmother , — 
When she went for a walk met friends at 
lake who were driving. Picked her up 
and drove to Little Slogton. [iVote.— 
Accounts for sudden disappearance of 
footprints. Pity 1 didn’t notice wheel- 
marks.] Got laid up wdth severe cold at 
friends. Sent letter to Pilhiirch in 
delirium. Had it returned “ not fcnozczi,” 
yesterday. Hurried back quickly as 
possible. 

Note. — ^Lueky speech of mine, “ Grand- 
mother in house.” Convinced Pilbury 1 
knew something. 

Advice to Pilbiirij . — ^Teaeh your grand- 
mother to stay at home. 


THE CURSE OE THE CUSTOMER. 

(How the Beer Bill would lutve acted— a 
Recollection of the Session.) 

** Mind, the beer must be partly malt- 
no pure malt for me.” 

The innkeeper listened with amazement. 
In his part of the country the weaker 
liquid was preferred. 

“You are quite sure, Sir?” he asked 
his guest. “You know the doctors say 
that pure malt is ” 

“I will not have pure malt,” inter- 
rupted the guest, in a tone that brooked 
no further contradiction . ‘ * Give me partly 
malt or I leave your hostelry for ever.” 

The innkeeper trembled. Times were 
hard, and to lose a customer might spell 
disaster. 

“ As you will. Sir,” said he. “ I will get 
you the required refreshment.” 

While he was away the arbitrary visitor 
lighted his pipe and waited impatiently 
for the promised liquor. When it came 
ho looked at the bottle. ® 

“Yes,” he murmured, “it seems all 
right. ‘Partly malt’ is certainly dis- 
tinctly visible.” 

With a trembling hand the innkeeper 
poured out a glass of beer. The guest 
drank it, and asked for more ; at the end 
of the second glass ho repeated his appli- 
cation. 

‘ ‘ Sirrah ! ’ ’ thundered the drinker, when 
he had completed the bottle, “ you have 
betrayed me. This is not partly malt 
beer ! This is beer composed entirely of 
malt.” 

The innkeeper silently pointed to the 
label. 

“A cheat, a fraud! You have de- 
ceived me ! ” 

“What is your proof? How do you 
know that this is not partly malt beer ? ” 


Then came the crushing and convincing 
rejoinder. 

“ Because, if it had been partly malt 
I should by this time have been drunk, 
and, look at me, I am quite sober.” 


HISTORY AND MYTH. 

[“The famous tale of Alfred’s burning the 
cakes . . . seemed to belong to a genuine tradi- 
tion. There were other stories of legendary type, 
such as that in which Aliped was said to ^ve 
visited the Danish camp disguised as a harper.”— 
Sir Ft ederush PollocJs to the Extension Students at 
Oxford.^ 

Great King, to you our thoughts we throw 
Back for a thousand years or so, 

Till legend we are lost in ; 

Of you still England owns the fame. 

Her poets, too, have borne your name — 
Bunn, Tennyson, and Austin I 

Since Science bold, that none may shun. 
Our ancient legends, one by one, 


Compels us to abandon. 

Even your well-loved stories she. 

With wanton incredulity, 

Now lays her ruthless hand on. 

Your period now prim students scan, 
And straightway they pronounce it an 
Unprincipled invention 
To say that you, when schools were few. 
Were the progenitor of U- 
niversity extension. 

And children’s faith is now upset ; 

We bid them carefully forget 
The lessons once we told them : 

How with your harp’s melodious strains, 
Instead of buying off the Danes, 

As minstrel boy you sold them. 

Yet, while the rest are overthrown, 

The “ story of the cakes ” alone 
Grim Science has respected. 

Till, by a curious irony, 

Your claim to future fame must be 
The task which you negiectod. 
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THE NBTW MOSQUITO CURB. I 

An American lady, who is a Christian 
Scientist, is quoted in tlio St, James' h ' 
Gro^sette as saying that “it is outrageous' 
to kill tho little harmless insects. If aj 
mosquito is troubling you, just speak to j 
him kindly and say, ‘Look here, my 
friend, you leave mo alone and I ’ll leave ! 
you alone.’ Then believe ho won’t bite 
you. Even if he does, his sting won’t 
hurt. I have done this for years, and 
now enjoy having the pretty little things 
around and listening to their musical 
buzz.” "Whence it appears that the able- 
bodied “skeeter” is amenable to reason 
after all, if you only address “him” 
politely, and not in the customary way. 
All you have to do is to catch his ear 
(metaphorically), and hail him as “my 
friend” in tho Ainericaii language. He 
will then submit the question of dinner 
to arbitration, or enter upon a very 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
you against some third party who may 
happen to hold “outrageous” vie^vs as 
to the sanctity of his own and tho mos- 
quito’s person. There arc some who hold 
that the “musical buzz” of the “little 
harmless insect” is even more demoralis- 
ing in the night-watches than his bite ; 


but, believing that you are immune, you 
will be merely lulled to sleep. In the 
morning, you will w'ake up with your 
forehead, and features generally, raised 
in liigh relief, and any further relief will 
thus be rendered unnecessary. 

"Wo wonder if this principle of parley 
can bo extended to the case of other 
!“ harmless” but too familiar insects. 
Some, we fear, will refuse to be charmed 
I by the voice of transatlantic logic, and 
j will continue deaf to the tenets of the 
I Hague Convention. Will any one sacrifice 
himself to the cause during the holidays, 

' and practise caressing a wasp or smooth 
the rnflied feelings of a hornet ? Will a 
word in season and a soft answer, with or 
without a white flag, avail us in our next 
encounter with a mad bull, a rabid dog, 
OP an elephant that has turned “ Turk ” V 
What “ kind ” conversational gambit 
should w'e adopt with a poor little scorpion 
that may have ensconced itself in the 
I boot wo are i)utting on, or with tho pretty, 
j playful crab that nips our big toe as w’e 
arc bathing? Will the American lady 
I please oblige with the correct formula 
' to employ on these respective occasions ? 
:Or, can it be that such very decided 
I opinions have rendered her integument 
I so tough that no'mosquito is able to pierce 


it, whereas less strong-minded individuals 
like ourselves are still condemned to 
suffer unlimited puncture ? A. A. S. 


A LITTLE LATE. 

I DON’T know what I wrote to yon 
Since you assert I was untrue. 

And made an old indictment new 
(But surely I was teasing ? ). 

It always seems so strange to me 
That ‘ ‘give and take ’ ’ should never be 
A pastime gay, a fancy free, 

A sport of petty pleasing. 

You know I only talked ot Jack, 
Because you spoke of Jill — alack ! 
The reel, indeed, is running back 
When you recall this folly. 

What can I say this SummeiNtide 
Except recall the world is wide ? — 

I send the photo of my bride. 

She is so nice and jolly, 

More mistletoe than holly. 

So sends a kiss — ^won’t be denied, 

1 really wish that you were tied. 

Here ’s news for melancholy, 

Her name is also Dolly I 


Note by our Cricketing Philosopher. 
— ^The no-ball controversy gives plenty of 
fillips to the game. 
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ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 


{Om so stVXomfin^ an ArVst who reahscs thepoctk cmcc^jtio^i ) 



ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

Jlou^e of Commons, Monday, August 12. 
— Wheiiover you see an Irish Member 
on Ills le^s talking with much flaency and 
oxcossive bitterness on a topic not directly 
relating to Ireland, clierche Joe.” 

This pearl of wisdom fell from lips of 
Mkmber for Sark when, entering House 
just now, he found Mr. Daly on his legs 
(he *s that Nightly) discoursing on Pacific 
Cable Bill. Evidently knew nothing about 
it. That no reason wliy he should not 
talk upon it at length. Did so. Presently 
the head of Don Josi^j appeared in his 
Memorial, just as that of Charles the 
First was wont to do in another. The 
enterprise is, Mr. Daly declares, devised 
for sole purpose of gratifying vanity of 
Don Jose and extending his “ shoddy 
Imperialism.” Later, John Dillon, not 
having delivered speech for two hours, 
prepared to average mattei's. Talked for 
half an hour; remarks chiefly directed at 
happily absent Don Jose. Might have 
gone on for two hours. Himself ready 
and willing; only one reason why lie 
shouldn’t. This was the closure, abhorred 
shears that cut the thin-spun thread of 
John’s verbosity. 

At least had consolation of knowing that 
he had enjoyed earlier opportimity. Was 
up at five o’clock on Royal Titles Bill. 
This being undoubtedly the work of Don 
Jose, was inevitably iniquitous. John 
Dillon discovered in it a fiesh crime 
against Ireland: “stamps upon her the 
bar sinister. ’ ’ This sounds w^ell ; meaning 
a little obscure. Saunderson protests he 
really doesn’t know what John means. 


What of that ? An hour has been W’astod 
and Don Jose beaten afresh about his 
unoffending head. 

Business done. — In Committee on 
Factory and Workshops Bill, Government 
defeated by 163 votes against 141. “ It ’s 
of no consequence,” said Mr. Toots 
Ritchie, echoing the remark of his proto- 
type when he inadvertently sat down 
on Florence Dontbey's Sunday bonnet. 
“Resign! resign!” shouted the Opposi- 
tion. Tim Healy, always ready to oblige, 
moved the adjouiiimeiit in order to give 
His Majesty’s Government opportunity 
of considering what course they should 
take in the sudden crisis. 

“Not the slightest consequence,” in- 
sisted the Right Hon. Mr. Toots on the 
Treasury Bench. “The House lias deci- 
sively intimated its opinion on the subject. 
Resigned unto its heavenly will, the 
Government carry on their business still.” 

Tuesday nifjlit . — ^Have always felt that 
to know the House of Commons is a liberal 
education. It is the most perfect realisa- 
tion of microcosm. The men composing 
it, of varied station and diverse ('x- 
perionce, know something of everything. 
A little incident that befell to-night 
illustrates the point. John Burn.s dis- 
cussing Laundry Clause of Factories and 
Workshops Act. In proof of the necessity 
of supervision of so-called charitable 
institutions, lie cited the case of a 
p.soudo-religioiis adventure i* in Essex 
who organised a Homo for Children and 
starved them in it. 

“I hope,” said John, “tint that man 
is now climbing up the golden stairs of 
the treadmill.” 

The Committee manifesting interest in 


this way of looking at the exercise, 
reminiscent, save in the matter of level, of 
going round and round the division lobbies, 
John became confidential. He knew all 
about the treadmill ; had trodden its 
endless steps when he sojourned in 
Penlonville. 

“ If I may give hon. Members a tip,” he 
said, lowering his voice to confidential 
note, “T would advise them always to 
take the stairs by the wall side.” 

The Committee laughed. Seated immedi- 
ately behind Treasury Bench, John G. Tal- 
bot, eonstitutioiially free from that in- 
firmity, regarded the back of Ritchie’s 
liead with fresh interest. Felt it borne 
in upon him that if the Home Secretary 
went on in the way he was no’w treading, 
he, J. G. T., would some day, on his round 
of duty as a visiting magistrate, catch a 
back view of the right hon. gentleman 
curiously foreshortened, apparently walk- 
ing upstairs and never getting any nearer 
the toil. 

All about this liiundry business. Irish 
Members object to certain laundries 
under con veil biuil direction being subject 
to visits of inspection. Talbot doesn’t 
know more about laundries than the 
ordinary head of a household ; but here 
he catches glimpse of the skirt of the 
Scarlet Woman. 

“This will bo know’ii in history as the 
Great Surrender,” he sobbed, tears 
ploughing the lonely furrows of his cheek 
just as if they were ex-Premiers retired 
from business. 

A little cheered by the peep into 
Ritchie’s future personal history . sug- 
gested by John Bhuns's tip. Never- 
theless, sad at heart to find himself 
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dragged at the heels of the Irish Nation- 
alists ‘because the masters of a mighty 
majority shrank from the fight. 

Business done , — Government capitulate 
on Laundry Clause of Factories and 
"Workshops Bill. 

Friday.— B.oyB.1 Assent given to Royal 
Titles Bill. Nobody likes the title which, 
Jciute cle mieux, the Government have 
adopted. “ Edward the Seventh, by the 
Grace of God of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of all the British Dominions beyond 
the seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.” Happily the title is 
not cited within the four comers of Act. 
It is left to the King to determine the 
style. This being so, I presume to call 
His Majesty’s attention to a precedent 
that, through the long controversy, has 
escaped attention. In the Anglo Saxon 
Chronicle there is recorded a marvellous 
vision that came to King Alfred. 

“ The King lay awake and thought of 
all that had come to pass by day, and 
presently he saw a great light, like the 
brightness of the sun, and he saw an old 
man with black hair, clothed in priest’s 
garments, and with a mitre on his head, 
and holding in his right hand a book of the 
Gospels, adorned with gold and gems.” 

This was Sr. COTHBERT, who comforted 
and encouraged Alfred on the eve of the 
battle that delivered Wessex from the 
dominion of the Dane. Cuthbert hails 
the Saxon royal soldier as “ King of all 
Britain.” What better, more precise, 
yet equally comprehensive title could be 
adopted by the twentieth century King, 
descended in unbroken line from Alfred ? 
The title would then run, “ Edward the 
Seventh, by the Grace of God King of all 
Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.” 

Objection was taken to Lord Rosebery’s 
suggestion to substitute “ King of 
Britains beyond the seas,” on the ground, 
amongst others, that the Canadians and 
inhabitants of Mauritius are not Britons. 
That does not apply to adoption of King 
Alfred’s magnificently simple title, since 
Canada and Mauritius are, for imperial 
purposes, as much parts of Britain as 
are Australasia or Cape Colony. 

Busmess done . — Preparing for proro- 
gation. 

Satitrdui/,— Parliament prorogued. 


VEHICULAR PROGRESSION. 

Mr. Ikey Motor (to Customer). Want a 
machine, Sir ? Certainly. We ’ ve all 
j sorts to suit your build. 

Cttstomej*. It isn’t for me, but for my 
mother-in-law. 

Mr. Ikey Motor. For your mother-in- 
law I How would a steam-roller suit her ? 

[Mr. I. M. is immediately made aware 
that the lady in question has over- 
heard his ill-timed jest, while the 
Customer vanishes in blue fire. 


RIVERSIDE SUNDAY. 
Unnumbered are the trees that fling 
O’er Pangbourne Reach their shade, 
Unnumbered there the birds that sing 
Melodious serenade ; 

But as the leaves upon the boughs 
Or feathers on the birds. 

So are the trippers who carouse 
Along the banks in herds. 

Punt, centre-board, launch, skiff, canoe, 
Lnnch-laden hither hie, 

Each bearing her expectant crew 
To veal and chicken-pie ; 

And from the woods around Hart’s Look 
Reports ring loud and clear, 

As trippers draw the festive hock 
Or democratic beer. 

From one to three, below, above, 

Is heard the crisp, clear crunch 
Of salad, as gay Damons love 
To linger over lunch. 

From three to six a kettle sings 
’Neath every sheltering tree 
As afternoon to Phyllis brings 
The magic hour of tea. 

Well may the Cockney fly the Strand 
For this remoter nest, 

Where buses cease from rumbling and 
The motors are at rest. 

But would you shun your fellows — if 
To quiet you incline— 

Oh, rather scull your shilling skiff 
Upon the Serpentine. 

THE JOKE THAT CAME OFF. 

It was a splendid joke: quite the 
funniest thing that he had ever lighted 
on. Now a really good joke is not to be 
found every day, so Simpson must not be 
blamed for making a great deal of to-do 
about this joke. 

We were anxious, of course, to hear 
the joke, and suggested to Simpson that 
he should organise a select little supper- 
party and then acquaint us with the 
humorous masterpiece. We assured him 
that we w'ere prepared to laugh and 
applaud ad lib., provided that on his side 
he should see the supper was a credit to 
the chef at the Savoy. 

But Simpson was not impressed, and 
declined to part wdth his joke. This was 
decidedly mean and unworthy of an 
Englishman. 

What Englishman worth his salt ever 
neglected to tell his friends “ the funniest 
thing in the world”? Was it not done 
always as a matter of course without the 
least pressure being applied ? Nay, was it 
not done oven after friends had omitted 
to show' any wish to hear of the ” funniest 
thing”? 

And we had entreated Simpson— in vain. 
Oh, it was preposterous I Simpson locked 
up this joke in his brain, so he told us, 
and intended keeping the poor thing 
there till a fitting season. 


Nor was he to be moved from his 
purpose by humanitarian protests on our 
part. We impressed upon him that the 
joke would die for want of room, bnt he 
laughed scornfully, and said we were 
jealous. 

And then a celebrated wit joined us all 
at the Club one day, till Simpson, goaded 
beyond endurance at the rapturous way 
in which w'e received the mildest mots, 
cleared his throat and prepared to unlock 
his imprisoned joke. But at the critical 
moment the joke wouldn’t come. The 
lock must have turned rusty, or else the 
joke had perished — smelted away, perhaps, 
with the extreme heat. 

It was a ghastly moment for Simpson : 
a moment before he had looked so confi- 
dent, and then came his look of horror— his 
gasp — ^his white and red complexion. We 
all screamed with laughter. No joke 
could have been as funny as was Simp- 
son’s face. 

The celebrated wit soon left us, but he 
had not been gone for a quarter of an 
hour before Simpson rose to his feet 
excitedly. 

“I remember it,” he said. Then with 
a cry of relief he dashed after the cele- 
brated wit. 

Unhappily, the wit had just caught the i 
boat-train and was speeding away to 
Paris. 

Simpson, not to be daunted, pursued 
him. He arrived in Paris and rushed to 
his rooms. But, alas, he had just left 
again for Switzerland. 

Then began a frantic pursuit. Whether 
the wit knew that a joke was tracking 
him down none can tell, but anyway, he 
eluded the Sherlock - like sagacity of 
Simpson for a long while. And then, one 
day, the man with a joke hunted him 
down— or rather up — on the high Alps. 
Simpson was divided from the celebrated 
wit by a yawning abyss, but undeterred 
by this he screamed across the snowy 
gulf— the joke. 

The celebrated wit caught the full 
import of the joke, and his laughter 
rolled round the mountain sides. 

“ Funny, isn’t it ? ” shouted Simpson. 
“Simply killing!” yelled the wit; 
tlieii fell, still laughing, into the abyss. 
The mountain itself was so tickled by 
the joke that it broke into appreciative 
avalanches. Upon one of these Simpson, 
chuckling with triumph, was carried to 
join the celebrated wit. 

And so the joke came off after all 
among the high Alps. 

It is regrettable that Simpson came off 
as well ; but the moral is so obvious that we 
ought not to lament his death. He died 
nobly in the cause of humour, and as none 
but the celebrated wit heard the joke, we 
can all believe that this joke was the fun- 
niest and most delightfully humorous sally 
ever perpetrated by man. “Such tricks 
hath strong imagination . ” A . R. 
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focussed me, bestriding a small donkey, and listening, perforce, 
to the loud laughter and vulgar jokes of Perksley. As she 
turned away in lofty disgust— for she has openly said that 
nothing will induce her to know the Perksleys — felt my cup 
of bitterness to be full indeed. A moment later, however, and 
it was fuller still : for my girth broke, the saddle came round, 
and 1 rolled ignominiously on the sand, amid a hideous din of 
giggles, screeches and loud laughter, led by that arch-villain, 
Perkslby. On returning to house, bruised and humiliated, 
Marion (rather unreasonably, as I thought) said that really 
men were so ridiculous she had no patience with them. 
Afraid sea air too strong for dear Marion; I suggested a 
sedative ; she suggested that 1 
was an idiot] and the incident 
closed. 

Baby very ill all that night. 

Johnny ditto. About 3 a.m. 
dear Marion thought I had 
better go for doctor. Did so, 
in costume consisting of frock- 
coat buttoned over pyjamas, 
and bed-room slippers. Could 
not find doctor. Wasted nearly 
an hour looking for his house ; 
then met coast guard, who 
showed me the way. Rang 
night-bell eleven times ; then 
doctor appeared in costume 
lighter than my own. He 
accompanied me home. On 
enquiry, found that Johnny 
had been feeding Baby and 
himself freely on the chalky- 
looking sweets. Doctor an- 
noyed, and grumbled at being 
“called up for nothing.” 

Apologised and handed him 
guinea. To bed again at 4.30 
a.m. 

Collector called and 1 had 
to subscribe to Tovti Band, 

Athletic Sports Committee, 

Cricket Club and Regatta 
Funds. Collector said he had 
been told to ask me to sit on 
Regatta Committee. Felt that 
I should very much like to 
“ sit on” collector. Regattas 
always a nui'sanee. Dear 
Marion insisted upon my accepting proffered honour, and I 
was thereupon told to attend meeting that night at parish 
room. 

Nest two days, all Regatta Committee— no time for anything 
else— I was to order fireworks, arrange battle of confetti at 
night, engage town band, and, finally, present myself on board 
committee boat, by 10.0 a.m. on the eventful day. 

Eventful day disgusting, from weather point of view. Went 
on committee boat and was invested with huge blue favour. 
Squalls of wind alternated with pelting showers throughout- 
Boatmen’s sailing race interesting, as it produced three 
protests, an objection to winner for having gone wrong course, 
a double claim against committee, with threats of County 
Court actions for stakes, and a row royal, eventuating in 
a fight between two beery mariners on beach, our boat 
rocking so disagreeably that T soon make excuse for being 
put ashore— thankful I reached there just in time. Retreated 
to our lodgings, but messenger came up directly afterwards to 
say there was some dispute as to band’s terms — ^would I just 
step down and settle it? And he added that the fireworks had 
not arrived from London— would I kindly wire at once? Went 


down to band first. Bandmaster already very drunk and un- 
pleasant. Demanded just twice sum agreed upon. Feebly tried 
to temporise. Bandmaster aggressive. I looked around help- 
lessly, and saw telegraph messenger approacliiiig. Took tele- 
gram and read — “ Please return. PoGSON ill.” 

POGSON is my junior parter. I jumped at the chance. Slip- 
ping away from drunken bandmaster, I rushed back to Shore 
Yilla, flung a few things into Gladstone bag, wrote explaining 
matters to dear Marion, and one to Perksley — ^this w^as my 
revenge— asking him to take my place on Regatta Committee, 
and settle wdth bandmaster. I flattered myself this last move 
absolutely Machiavellian — and fled to station. 

For two days in toAvii T was 
poaccfiil and happy. Then 
came [this letter from Perk- 
SLEY : 

“Dear old Cove” [vulgar 
brute 1] — “I soon settled your 
little dispute with old Blow’- 
hard. Told him you were a 
generous sort of bloke, and 
that as there seemed to have 
been some mistake about terms, 
you 'd give them a fiver out of 
your own pocket above what 
the committee paid. That’s 
a bit of all right, ain’t it? Met 
Lady Chasuble yesterday, and 
introduced myself by telling 
her you and me were such 
pals; more like brothers, in 
fact.” [The outrageous vil- 
lain I] * * She didn’t quite seem 
to cotton to me, but we shall get 
on first-rate in time. So long. 
Your pal— W m. J. Pbrksley. 

“P.S. Your share of the de- 
ficit of Regatta Committee 
amounts to seven pounds four 
and a penny, which please 
remit to them at once.” 

And this was the end of it all. 
It was for this I sacrificed what 
might have been a pleasant 
holiday. 

I need scarcely say that I 
have done with Coekleton. It is 
a place I have no farther use for. 

Fox Russell. 

DIMPLE DELL. 

Drusilla, dear Drusilla, 

There ’s a kingdom in your smiles, 

A rounded world hangs on your cheek of comitless fairy miles. 

A dimpled dell, a hollow 
In which moody Grief would drown, 

For it only lives with laughing and it melts before a frown. 

Drusilla, dear Drusilla, 

In its velvet deeps I ’d dwell, 

And bear my loves before me for the Queen of Dimple Dell. 

In a nest of lovely roses, 

’Neath the light of laughing eyes 

And a gentle spirit breathing through this tiny Paradise# 

Drusilla, dear Drusilla, 

If within this joy^-born dell 

I lingered and you once forgot your laughter’s magic spell, 

If you prisoned me with smiling, 

And effaced me with a sigh. 

Then Dimple Dell would quickly prove a hollow mockery! 



Poliie Young Man, “Perhaps you peel a brauoht, Madam?” 
Old Lady, “No, Sir, not this side. I’m always oarepul to 

SIT WITH MY BACK PACINO THE ENGINE ! ” 
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' p^entlcman who liA'od immediately above i 

A HOCSI5 OF BEftT l^OR HUMAN i^jr. j GETTING BELOW THE SURFACE. 

BEINGS. I This pevsouage, a Pimssiaa oi* Saxon [“ The French G o vei umeut aie arranging a aenes 

Df\r Mil. Punch,— -S o uuioh li.w been | by bii*Lh, was a perfect backwoodsman in of laeea for their aubmanne vessels.’’— 
written bs^ appreciative men and women bis metliod.s. J)isi*pg;ai‘cling the siinpUvst Fapei\\ 

of the l-Ioine of Rest foi* Horses at Aetoii, ! miles of the Tonic Sol-fa Society, ho would Comes, 1902. 


GETTING BELOW THE SURFACE. 

[“ The French Govei unient aie arranging a aenes 


Comes, 1902. 

The great sub-aquatic festival of the 


a most deserving institution, that, per- wi*i3stle with Wagnerian harmonies of the TiiE great sub-aquatic festival of the 
haps, ii short personal experience of a most difficult composition, accompanying year is about to take place, and your 
liipecl at a Human House of Rest in the Ms minstrelsy with violent thumps upon special eorrespondeut is comfortably 
Nortliern Highlands of London may not be the nearest piece of furniture. The hour lodged in the house-boat Octopus, ten 
wholly unacceptable. In the first place, mattered not, the Teutonic music-lire was ■ fathoms below the surface. The atmos- 
let it be clearly understood that “ perfect kindled whenever the Niebelungeii-fieiid ' pliere, so far from being in the slightest 
repose” was the recipe given by the seized upon the Fatherlaiicler. In the ' degree oppressive, is delightfully iii- 
taleiited physician who prescribed for the light of day, in the gloaming, in the dead vigoratiug, for my host lias filled the 
relief of my nerves, shattered by a fear- of night, or when the dawn began to vessel with best [Highland air (very dry) 


some and dangerous operation. 

Fn the second, that the air of ' 
the Northern Highlands was 
recommended as peculiarly 
prone to give bracing inliuenees 
by day and refreshing sleep by ' 
night. The House of Rest 
selected had much to recoin- 
inend it in appearance. It 
stood on the slope of a toler- ' 
ably steep hill, and the road 
being barred at one end by 
an entrance to the public 
park, the intrusion of the 
raucous costermonger, the in- 
sidious “ rag and bone ” man, j 
and the peripatetic coal mer- , 
chant seemed as strictly 1 
prohibited as would be betting , 
at the street corner. But I, j 
the man who needed rest, soon 
found that appearances were ' 
as deceptive as those supplied | 
by the proverbial chameleon. 1 
The ground-floor of the House i 
of Rest was occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bounderby— a vigor- 
ous young couple, who spent 
their time in warbling comic 
songs, playing at .spelling bee 
with their friends, and settling 
domcslie di.spntes at all hours ' 
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‘How AUK YOU GETTING ON, NeDPT? 


with miniature representations | any tpORTl* 
of the sieges of Ladvsmith' 


1 imported in cylinders direct 

from the north of Scotland. 
The arrival of letters (by 
' ' bottle post) is a trifle ir- ^ 

regular, but I am able to j 
send this despatch by marine 
telegraph. The first race has 
just concluded, but the result 
^ ^ matter of dispute. As 
the Cormorant was first seen 
I from the Umpire's vessel, hav- 

ing completed the half-mile 
course in less than two hours, 
she was adjudged the winner. 

' But the Dolphin claims to have 
V'"' won by some minutes, though, 

\* ' owing to her sailing some 
\M 3MPL 'i A ^ fathoms deeper, she was un- 
observed till she rose some 
time afterwards. Unfortun- 
ately, she tried to come to the 
surface when immediately 
underneath the house-boat 
IFagtail, with the result that 
the latter was knocked into 
small pieces. 

The Spread Eagle, of New 
York, was expected here to take 
part in the Regatta, but she has 
not arrived, ‘When last seen, 

' ' ' ^ I she was twenty fathoms down 

Hate tott had bi the North Atlantic Ocean, j 
' and it is conjectured that she ; 


“Well, Ma, we iiAVEN’r caught any fish, but we’ve may have run into a whale. 

■TPTi C'l?X’’T7r> A T I • 


and Mafeking. The Bolxder- ' ; The Flying Fish, -which left 

BYS, moi’covor, like the heroes of South ' blush, ’tw’as all the same to the on thu.siast for Norway last week, on rising to the 
Africa, always kept their spirits up. As of the Bayreuth School- But even his surface, unaccountably found herself in 
dnettisth, llioy were not easily to be diabolic discords -xs'ere drowned bj’ the the Bay of Naples. Trifling errors of 
matched; the Ingli soprano of Mrs. . Sabbat-dhi” of his bosom friend, who, navigation are still common in submarine 
BorxDEHBY contrasting finely with the | not content with reviewing imaginary voyages- 

rich bass of her stalwart spou.so. i regiments during lawful hours, made In a few minutes’ time the race for the 

In the “Drawing-rooms” was to be night surprises with his boots and King’s Cnp is about to be started, and I 

found Mis.s Lvvinta La m:ni>rr, an invalid attacks with his water-jug upon the am preparing to write a full account of it. 

apin.stor, suIToring from trembling of the j unsuspecting cats who serenaded the The course . . . (At this moment, owing 
tonsils — a malady which caused the un-j House of Rest "with the fidelity of feline to sonio defect in the machinery, the 
fortunate possc.ssor of the infliction to Blondels. Day after day the progiminmc Octopus rose to the surface and destroyed 
explode, from time to lime, like a badly ; was repeated. a fishing-boat. But the inconvenience 

corked gingor-becr bottle. Her medical ^ For a month I have endured those was only momentary. ^V'e are now down 
adviser.s, I believe, ascribed the symptoms , tortures. A sadder and a -wiser man I again at fifteen fathoms.) As I was saying, 
to nervous degeneration of the uvula. It have returned to the peace of London, 'the course . . . My host has appeared 

must have been unpleasant, but though I write this as a warning to the afflicted, hnrriedly to say that the air-contractor 

obstreperous, neither dangerous nor ’ and sign myself- has swindled him, the reservoir is empty, 

catching. | Your slowly recuperating servant, and the elevating-machinery moa' tact .. . 

Possilily the distress of Miss Lavender ' Hannibal Hicks. (At this point the message ends abruptly.) 

was inerrascrl by the conduct of the ' Bloomsbury, W.C. A. 0. D. 
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THE HOLIDAYS. 

Sir H. C.-B, sings — {after Wordsworth), 

It is the first day of Recess : 

Each minute stuffier than before ; 

At last we ’re rid of all the mess, 

And greet the “ open door.” 

My H-rc-t I (’tis a wish of mine) 

Now that the Session’s tasks are done, 
Make haste, your usual work resign ; 
Come forth, and feel the sun. 

M-rl-v will come with you ; — and, pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dress ; 
Bring no Blue Book — three months, to-day, 
\Yo ’ll give to idleness. 

No horrid Closure Forms shall balk, 

Nor Midnight Rules prohibit ; 

We from to-day, my friend, will talk 
Pro-Boer stuff ad libit. 

Rot, now a universal birth, 

O’er all the land ’s in motion ; — 

Big gooseb’ries of enormous girth, 

And serpents of the ocean I 

Our jests and gibes we now may poke, 
Devoid of sense or reason; 

Our friends will cheer at every joke — 

It is the “ silly season ” ! 


Some consolation we may take, 

Suited to our condition ; 

And for tho year to come may make 
Somo sort of coalition. 

As for those wandering sheep who roam 
About, below, above. 

We ’ll gently try to bring them home — 
They shall be tamed to love. 

Then come, my H-rc-t I Come, 1 pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress ; 

Bring no Blue Book — ^three months, to-day, 
Wo ’ll give to idleness. 


HOW TO REMAIN A MILLIONAIRE. 

Dfar Mr. Punch, — As the representa- 
tive of everyone, from the richest to the 
poorest, I vcntui*e to address you. I see 
that in one of the magazines there is 
an article showing the expenses of the 
wealthy. I am con vined that the estimate 
is misleading because it is founded in some 
respects on too liberal a scale. Now let 
me consider the items of my actual 
expenditure. 

First comes house rent, rates and taxes. 
It would be ridiculous to imagine that this 
would cost a penny less than £100 or 


even £150. Of course, if one went to 
Brlxton, or even West Kensington, it 
might be a triflo less. But in a central 
position it would be certainly that. 

Now as to wines. Say you entertain 
once OP twice a week. Well, here again 
it is safe to put down a substantial sum. 
You will find £5 a year the very least. 
One’s friends will not drink shilling claret, 
and are liable to turn up their noses at a 
really efferveseing champagne at two and 
twopence. Next, board and lodging for 
yoursolf, say 10s. a day, or, in the aggregate, 
£180 a year, or thereabouts. Servants’ 
wages quite £20 a year, and board to 
inatcli, £5. "With the assistance of the 
secondhand clothes provider your wearing 
apparel might be kei^t wdthiii £4 10.s., 
but it would be safer to say £o. Then, for 
extras, say £1000. And there y'ou are, 
don’t you see. 

But stay, I have left out of my calcula- 
tions the heaviest item of the lot, and the 
most important — advertisements. Say 
£1200 for advertisements. It may be 
asked — by the simple and inexperienced— 
what are advertisements? To which I 
reply, contributions to charities. 

Yours truly, Crgesub, Junior. 


VOL. ersi, 
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He was cognisant of a recrudescence of feeling in favour of the 
THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. strait tenets of his childhood’s orthodoxy. The very air, waft- 

. ^ rn tvt mrr™ Vci i mg waritt sceuts of moorland, seemed heavy with Presbyterian 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. conviction 

Second Series. 13th. —Almost involuntarily he found himself reviewing the 

YIII.—THE MRS. HUMPHRY YTARD SECTION. processes, now logical, now arbitrary, by which he had arrived 

at his present tolerance of the principles of Christian Science, 
August 1st. — Out there on the terrace of the Villa Prighi the qualified by an obscurantist Panatheism, His early unreason- 
last of the sunset had ceased to illumine the intellectual brow j^ig acceptance of U. P. dogma ; his tentative excursions in 
of Hellsmere Bannisty. “Modelled by Praxiteles, tinted by followed by a sudden and glorious emancipation from the 

Bothoellt ” ; so his head had been described by an artist. g 0 }xool of Peebles ; his reaction from the strain of the larger 
Throngh the well-preserved growth that clustered round this Secularism under the Pagan teaching of Barbizon and La 
noble organ he ran his long nervous fingers as he pored, with Boheme; then, at first sight of the Eternal City, his volte-face 
critical rapture, over the final proofs of his great opus ; — Italian from the doctrines of the Latin Quarter to those of the Latin 
Liberty : its Cause and Cure, Fathers ; the yearning, out of a confused memory of Crockett, 

2nd, 3rd.— Immersed in the splendour of one of those scenic jqhn Stuart Mill, and the Cmtes Drolatiques, to find in 
descriptions which reflect a conscientious observation in situ — traditional Authority a sure euthanasia of speculative thought ; 
had he not rented the Villa Prighi largely for the very uses of finally, the attraction towards the new Occidental creed 
local colour ? — ^he could still appreciate the humorous exhala- Faith-healing, culminating in an attitude of reservation and 
tions that stole up from the old-world soil of the Campagna eclectic detachment. 

through the sentinel lines of prophylactic eucalyptus. Yet 16th. — ^Yet the chains of heredity were not to be so lightly 
in a general way it was not consonant with his detached thrown off. He had been reminded of their force as he 
personality to be affected by anything of a strictly humorous swallowed his bowl of porridge at breakfast. And now, what 
character. ^ the Scots oatmeal had begun, the heather and the gillies and 

4th, 5th. — Nor would a nature less absorbed in its ow’!! the whining of the Gordon setters seemed likely to confirm, 

identity have put so severe a strain on the devotion of its For a while he almost trembled to think that he was on the eve 
audience. But to a type like Hellsimerb’s it did not occur of an atavism. O. S. 

that Rosamond w^as laying more surely every minute the (Po be continued.) 

foundation of an incurable catarrh. It only seemed natural 

that she should waut to sit shivering in this deadly air for mere . . .. ; - , . .. 

joy of hearing the following passage for the twenty-third ^ ^ GALOOT. 

time ; — 

6xH. — “ Above me, as I write, stretches the midsummer (A West Country Ditty.) 

cobalt of an Italian sky in the full sense of that expression. [Tlie “Golly Girl” is the maiden who works her trade of fish-selling on 
Below, beneath, before, behind, to right, to left, lies the vast the shore. The “ Galoot,” evidently a name borrowed from over the seas, is 

sweep of the Campagna. To have seen Rome apart from the the lover who braves the ocean wave. This explanation is necessary because 

Campagna— rich though the Eternal City undoubtedly is in '‘GoUyGH” and “Galoot ” have not yet been put into any English Dic- 
classical and ecclesiastical traditions, continuously maintained tionaiy.] 

from the era of Romulus and Rhea Silvia dovm to that of In the old West port by the rolling of the sea 
M^vrib Corelli and Hall Caine, not excluding the Pontiffs^ — Part the Golly Girl and her Galoot, 

is to have missed the intrinsic force of Italy’s association with It ’s the story of the past, of what might but couldn’t be 
her own soil. For the Golly Girl and her Galoot. 

7th, 8th. — “ Here from the terrace of the Villa Prighi I look The Golly Girl is slender, and her head is red with gold, 
out over avenues of Ilex and stoue-pine, over a wide largesse And her eyes are like the amethysts that violets unfold 
of rose and lilac and cyclamen, and other growths whether When the dew is waxing weaker and the sun is growing bold, 


THE GOLLY GIRL AND HER GALOOT. 


perennial or appropriate to the season, to where, like a phantom So the Golly Girl to her Galoot, 
balloon, rises the airy dome of PETER, and, beyond, on the faint O sweet Golly Girl 

horizon, Soraote stands up and drinks the noontide. And With red-gold curl, 

everywhere, and always, always, always, the Campagna. Never listen to the vvhite owl’s hoot. 

Hour by hour, day by day, week by week, under varying con- For the dawn will surely rise 

ditions of light and weather, I have remarked the view from With the splendour of your eyes 

my terrace at Villa Prighi; and I can recall no occasion, When you welcome back your own Galoot ! 

however apparently trivial, when the Campagna in some form 

or other has not met my astonished eyes. West port by the roaring of the gale 

9th— llTH.— “But when the dying splendour falls on vine- the Golly Girl for her Galoot, 

yard and ploughland, on broom and cytisus and aromatic bean; And her locks are very lank and her lips are very pale, 
when waves of pellucid amethyst and purple come tumbling longing for her lost Galoot. ^ 

out of the wild west, and throw a reflected glory on the The Golly Girl is weary with the waiting of the years, 
dazzling gleam of stucco autl(xues and sombre lichen-crusted VTith the never-ended watching ’mid the storm of constant tears 
travertine ; and the love-lorn nightingale prepares to grow ’s clinging like a limpet to the man she knows, wh( 

eloquent in cypress-bowers ; then the Campagna is her truest steers 

self ; then from her ghostly soil, a teeming hot-bed of forgotten To the Golly Girl — ^her own Galoot. 

effigies, uprise those effluvia of the shadowy past which intoxi. O sweet Golly Girl, 

cate the lizard and other native fauna, and to an impressionist, In the tempest’s whirl, 

like myself, are a most lively source of literary inspiration.” Can’t you see where that ship must shoot ? 

****** Between the rock and nier 


12th. — shooting begins.] From the Campagna to the 
moors of Balllemet ; what a change of milieu I And it was 
characterisific of Hellsmere that his spiritual condition always 
took on something of the colour of his physical environment. 


steers 

To the Golly Girl— her own Galoot. 

O sweet Golly Girl, 

In the tempest’s whirl, 

Can’t you see where that ship must shoot ? 
Between the rock and pier 
He is there, but he can steer, 

At the wheel is standing your Galoot. 

And, glory be, she ’s free, he is safe as safe can be. 
And harboured is yonr own Galoot ! 
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THE excuse-:maker. 

I REALISED at once that I had mistaken 
the number of the chambers : the raiddio- 
agod gentleman in a frock-coat obviously 
vras not the manager of The Riishliqht, 
whom I was anxious to interview concern- 
ing an honomriiim somewhat overdue. 

“ Excuse me " — I began. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” he said, opening 
a large note-book. “Delighted to do so 
— on the usual terms. If you w’ill give me 

the details of your case ’ ’ 

“You misunderstand me, Sir,” I said, 
considerably surprised, “ I was about to 
explain ” 

“ J list V liat I asked you to do. I gathered 
that you want an excuse, and my profes- 
sion is to supply them — for strict cash.” 

“ You are a solicitor, then V ” 1 asked. 
“Not at all. I am an Excuse-maker. 
I supply excuses to the nobility, clergy, 
landed gentry, and others. If you haven’t 
come to consult me professionally, what 
are you doing here ? ’ * 

“ It was a mistake,” I explained. ‘‘If 

an excuse is needed ” 

“ Y^ou have come to the right person,” 
he concluded. “Those I supply are 
sound, superfatted, and defy competition. 
Perhaps you suffer from a tender con- 
science? Precisely. Most'of myjclieuts'are 
victims to that ailment, but, thanks to me, 
its evil consequences are entirely avoided. 
My time is precious, however. May I ask 
you once more to be good enough to state 
what brand of excuse you need ? ” 

“ What sorts do you supply ? ” I asked. 
“Every possible kind. Here, for 
instance,” — ^he picked up a letter — “ is a 
typical case— that of a Cambridge under- 
graduate who -wishes to attend a dance in 
town on Thursday. He has no imagination ; 
his own excuses — if he was foolish enough 
to make them for himself — would be 
contemptible. Probably he ’d say that ho 
wanted to see a dentist, and his tutor 
■would laugh in Ms face at that ancient 
fable. But he has had the sense to ask 
my assistance, and on the right day he ’ll 
get a letter saying : ‘ Sir, many years ago 
your grandfather did me an inestimable 
service. Now I am a millionaire, and as 
a slight mark of gratitude, I wish to offer 
your college a small benefaction of a few’ 
hundred thousands or so. Please meet 
me at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday night 
to arrange details.’ This letter he’ll 
show to his tutor, who, of course, wdll give 
him his exeat like a shot. Then here’s 
another ease — that of aii M.P. who 
promised some time back to address his 
constituents next w’eek. Unfortunately, 
he ’s offended thorn since by some of his 
votes, and he would be heckled in a very 
disagreeable way if he appeared. To- 
morrow, therefore, he ’ll receive a letter, 
signed with the name of an eminent 
doctor, absolutely forbidding him to take 
part in any political meeting for the next 



Sr-AKf-A . 

S?ie. “It’s no use bothering me, Jack. I shall marry whom I please” 

He. “That’s all I’m asking you to do, my dear. You please mb well enough!’* 


six months, and wdth this he 'll bo able to 
pacify Ms committee.” 

“Quite so,” I remarked, “but as 1 
am neither an undergraduate nor an 
M.P. ” 

“ Oh, but I provide excuses for every 
class — those two are only samides. 
Possibly you are about to stay at a coiuitry- 
house of which you know very little. Per- 
haps it will be dull, perhaps not. Well, 
two days after your arrival you ’ll have a 
wdre from me saying, ‘ Return to Londou 
at once. Most important business. Your 
presence absolutely necessary. * If you ’re 
having a good time, you’ll merely tear 
this up. But if you ’re bored, you ’ll show' it 
to your host and leave by the next train.” 

“ In fact,” I said, rather coldly, “ y'our 
system is one of organised falsehood.* ’ 

“On the contrary,” he returned, “it’s 


the very opposite. But for my services 
as an excuse maker many persons w'ould bo 
compelled to resort to falsehood — a pain- 
ful thing to people w'ith tender consciences. 
They employ me, and then there’s no 
necessity for them to tell untruths.” 

“ And yet,” I suggested, “there’s that 
old saying, ‘ qiii s' excuse s'accube/ ” 

“Precisely,” he said, triumphantly, 
“ precisely. The man who makes his own 
excuses in so doing accuses himself of 
idiocy. He ’s like the man who tries to 
be his own doctor or solicitor. His con- 
science suffers, and his home-made 
excuses are crude, inartistic, unconvinc- 
ing. The wise man comes to me, and I do 
the business for him for a most moderate 
fee. But I ’ ve got seventeen more excuses 
to provide tc-day, and really cannot 
waste my time in talk. Good-morning 1 ” 
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FOETHCOMING DEAMAS. 

I.--THE Return of Ulysses. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips is -writing a play in 'blank verse, for 
Mr. Tree, on The Return of Ulysses. But why in Blank Verse ? A 
prose drama on realistic lines, dealing with the hero's return after 
his twenty years of absence and with his subsequent departure 
(see Tennyson) would be far more in keeping with the modern 
spirit. Let Mr. Phillips break away from the old-fashioned 
poetic treatment of the subject (as exemplified in Homer), and 
approach it frankly and fearlessly from the realistic stand- 
point. He would then turn out a play of thrilling human 
interest, more or less as follows : — 

I Scene I. — The courtyard before the Palace of Ulysses at Ithaca. 

I The house is greatly out of repair. Aegus, a toatch-dog, 

' very old and blind t dozes on the mat before the front door, 

which is open. Ulysses, in an extremely ragged suit of 
armour, and tvith nothing on his legs, enters R and goes up 
to the door. He seems annoyed at the neglected condition 
of the house. 

Ulysses. H’m ! Don’t think much of the way things have 
been looked after during my absence. They’ll have the rain 
through the roof if those tiles aren’t seen to. But that ’s the 
worst of being away so long. Everything goes to rack and 
ruin. {Notices Argus on the mat.) Hullo, Argus, is that you? 
You must be precious old by now. Come and speak to your 
master. {Stoops down to pat him.) 

Argus {without even looking at him). Uvrgh ! 

Ulysses {stepping hack hastily). I believe the idiot doesn’t 
recognise me. Here, Argus, good dog ! (Argus does not stir.) 
I wish I had a stick or something, {Sycojoliantically.) Good 
old dog then. 

Argus {sloxoly turning his head and facing the intruder). 
Urrrrrrgghh ! 

Ulysses {retreating hurriedly). Dash it, this is very awkward. 
The old fool will bite me if I don’t take care. {Advancing 
cautiously.) If I could only manage to reach that bell. {Does 
so, by a great effort, and pidls violently. It does not ring.) 
Broken, by Jove ! (With vexation.) I do think Peneiopb might 
have kept the front door bell in order. It ’s really very careless 
of her. (Argus loivers his head once more upon his paws and 
closes his eyes.) I believe he ’s going to sleep again. I W’onder 
if I can step over him without his 'svaking. {Creeps up on tiptoe 
and endeavours to do so. Argus opens his eyes and snaps 
viciously). Ah, would you ! 

Argus {rising and glaring short-sightedly at the visitor. Wow, 
wow, wow, wow, "WOW ! 

Ulysses {hacking nervously). Good dog! Good doggie ! I wish 
to goodness I had something on my legs. Hang it, he ’s coming 
after me. (Argus advances sloiuJy upon him. He retreats before 
him across the court-yard.) Good dog then! Nasty, vicious 
brute, he ’ll nip me before I know where I am. If he ’d only 
look the other way for a moment I might make a clash for the 
door and get in before he caught me. {With a sudden inspira- 
tion.) Hi, Argus I Rats ! (Argus looks round for a moment. 
Ulysses makes a rush for the door, but the dog is too quick for 
him, and grips him firmly by the leg.) Hi ! Help ! Let go, you 
brute ! ’ 

There is a short scuffle, and then a howl from Argus cts 
Ulysses wrenches himself free, and gives him a kick ivliich 
lands Mm in the middle of the court-yard. Ulysses 
X’ushes to the hat-staud, and searches feverishly for a 
walkitig-stick with which to defend himself. At this 
inopportune moment the inevitable Old Servant of 
Greek tragedy appears. 

Old Servant. Now, then, what are you doing there? 

Ulysses {axigrily). What am I doing? What are you doing, 
you mean. Why didn’t you come before ? Didn’t you hear me 


calling ? That confounded dog has bitten mo, and I ’m looking 
for a stick to brealc his ribs with. 

Old Servant {with great scorn). Looking for a stick, indeed ! 
Trying to steal the umbrellas, that ’s what you ’rc doing ! Bo 
off with yon, or I’ll call the dog again. Here, Argus, at him ! 

Ulysses {alamned). Don't do that, yon fool. Don’t you know 
me ? I’m Ulysses. 

Old Servant. Gracious, it ’s master ! Whatever will mistress 
say ! {Runs in excitedly.) 

Ulysses. Here, come back ! What ’s come to the man , running 
off like that. (Argus rises from the ground and limps painfully 
tmoards the house, growling in an undertone.) And here ’s that 
dashed dog coming after me again. Confound it ! I can’t stay 
here. (Bolts after aged servant ci-s the curtain falls.) 

\ Scene II. The dining hall and qeiieral living room of the Palace. 
The table is laid for a large number of diners, hut the only | 
occuiKint of the room at present is Penelope, a dear old , 
lady, very amiable and very deaf, who sits in a great chair by 
the hearth. 

Old Servant {shuffling into the room and running all his words 
j together in Ms excitement.) The- master ’s-come-back-and-he ’s-in 
the-hall-now-and 

Penelope (peering at him over her spectacles). Eh? 

Old Servant {raising Ms voice). The master ’s comeback 

Penelope. I can’t hear yon. You must speak louder. 

Old Servant (shouting). The MASTER’S 

Penelope. No, I didn’t say you were to speak faster. I said 
you were to speak louder. 

Old Servant {goes up and bellows angrily in her cm*). I didn’t 
say “RASTER.” I said “ MASTER.” 

Penelope. Well, well; there’s nothing to be cross about. 
“Paster” and “pasture” are very much alike, and you 
know T ’m a little hard of hearing. What ’s happened to the 
pasture? 

[Rnter ULYSSES. The Old Servant, giving up all attempt to 
make the old lady hear, points mutely at him. 

Penelope. UlY’SSES! (Jumps up, toddles to him and throws 
her aims round his neck). Is it really you, safe and sound ? 

Ulysses (grumbling). Safe enough, but I should have been 
sounder if that cursed dog hadn’t just taken a piece out of my 
log. Why don’t you keep your front door bell in order ? 

Penelope. I don’t hear so well as I did, dear. You must speak 
a little louder. 

Ulysses {raising his voice). I said that brute of a dog had 
bitten me. 

Penelope. Written? Of course I ’ve written. But we haven’t 
known your address for some time. Even the Delphic Oracle 
didn’t know it, for I sent Telemachus to ask them. 

Ulysses (shouting). What message did they send back ? 

Penelope. Not bend your back? Poor dear; you’re stiff 
after your journey. Sit down by me. • 

Ulysses (sitting by her and roaring into her ear). I didn’t say 
“BEND.” I said “ SEND.’» 

Penelope (quite unruffled). Well, well, “bend” and “spend” 
are very much alike. And I don’t hear so well as I did. 
Where’s my trumpet? (Putsit to her ear.) Now I can hear 
you- Tell me all your adventures. Where have you been all 
this time ? 

Ulysses (evasively). Paying visits. I stayed some time with 
Aloinous, and payed a call on the Cyclops, and put in a year 
or two with Calypso, and some time with Circe. 

Penelope, I thought Circe always turned men into pigs. 

Ulysses. So she does. So would you, my dear, if you cooked 
as well as she does. 

Penelope. How horrible ! 

Ulysses. On the contrary. Most agreeable. And how have 
you been? 

Penelope. Pretty well— if it weren’t for the suitors. 

Ulysses. The what? 
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Penelope. The suitors, cleiiv. My suitors. They want to 
man^ me. 

Ulysses. But they can’t do that while I ’m alive. 

Penelope. So I told them. But they said they ’d see to that I 

Ulysses. The deuce they did. That sounds rather ominous. 
How man3" are there of them ? 

Penelope. About a hundred. 

Ulysses (jumping up and dropping trumpet in his hurry). 
About a hundred! '^liere's my hat? I must go at once. 
Thej" ’ll cut my throat if they find me here, I ’m not so young 
as I was, and my nerve ’s rather shaken. 

Penelope. I can’t hear a word you ’re saying, dear. 

Ulysses. Confound it ! where ’s that trumpet ? (Speaking into 
it.) I was saying, I thought I ’d be off before your admirers 
turned up, as tho^" sound rather dangerous. 

Penelope (beaming on him). That ’s right, dear. Go down to 
your ship and bring up your crew, and when the suitors are all 
sitting comfortably at their dinner you can rush in and butcher 
them. 

Ulysses (peevishly). But I haven’t got a ship. It was wrecked 
years ago. 

Penelope. Were all the crew drowned? 

Ulysses. All of them. I was the last to leave the ship. 

Penelope. My brave husband ! 

Ulysses. JN’ot at all. She was bottom upwards. The others 
held on as long as they could. 


Penelope. Then what are you going to do ? 

Ulysses (irritably). Do? Be off as fast as my legs can carry 
me, of course. What do you suppose ? 

Penelopie. And leave me altogether ? 

Ulysses. Can’t help it, my love, A wife wntli a hundred 
suitors all clamourlug for her husband’s blood isn’t the most 
comfortable person in the world to live with. 

Penelope. I ’ui so sorry. 

Ulysses (grimly). Not half so sorry as I am, my own. If j'ou’d 
travelled as much as I have during the past ten ^’■ears, you ’d 
be pretty sick at having to leave home before j-ou ’d been in it 
lialf an hour. What time do you expect these ruffians ? 

PeneloiJe. They may be here any miimt-e now. 

Uly.Hses. Then there ’s no time to be lost. I believe I hoar 
footsteps already. Goodb^'c ! My love to Telemachus. 

Penelope (embracing him tearfully). Oh, it ’s dreadful to have 
to lose you directly you have got back, in this way. 

Ulysses (torn hetiveeu desire to comfort his wife and longing to 
get away). Of coinse it is, dear. And I ’m dreadfully sorry to 
leave you. Hark! isn’t that somebody coming? No, it’s no 

one. Yes, as I was sajung, I 'd dearly like to stay and 

Eh? Yes, I ’ll write directly I have an address. Dash ifc, here 
they are. For Heaven’s sake leave go of my neck. There, 
there, don’t cry. I really must be oil now. 

[Kvit stealthily B, as Suitors troop in boisterously L. 

(Curtain.) St. J. H. 






A HOUSE-HUOTTNG SONG. 

SoMK people hunt the local fox and some the polar bear, 

And some chase after bargains with extraordinary care ; 

Some try to sweep celebrities within their social not, 

But I go hunting houses and I haven’t found one yet. 

There ’s a close time for whatever game that sportsmen may 
pursue, 

And after-season remnants aren’t continually on view ; 

^hile Mrs. Leo Hc^•TER finds sometimes her quarry flee, 

But f com an endless house-hunt there ’s no holiday for me ! 

I want to live in Surbiton, Pall Mall, and Cheyne Walk, 

The baby ’d vote for Hampstead Heath if he could only talk ; 

His parent on the mother’s side likes frequent change of air, 
And varies like a weather-hen — from Richmond to Mayfair. 

There always is a room too few^ or else a room too much, 

The neighbourhood ’s too low — if not, the rent ’s too high to 
touch ; 

It seems as if I might as well chase Botha or De Wet, 

The fact is, that I can't decide what kind of house to get ! 


“BUONA NOTTE.” 

(Or not, ehf) 

North Italy is delightful in summer, and existence would be 
perfect if sleep were possible. Even Dr. Watts could not have 
condemned the voice of the sluggard complaining that he had 
been waked too soon, if the awakening had been at five in the 
morning, or earlier. Yenice itself, though the traflGic is noise- 
less, has means of arousing one. People argue and walk, and 
sometimes sing, under the windows till 2 or 8 a.m,, and before 
6 the neighbouring church bells are in full swing. In winter, 
when one could shut the windows, one might hear less, but in 
summer one does not lose a word of the discussion or a note of 
the song. The afternoon siesta is some compensation, for at 
that time no one talks because everyone is dozing. Sometimes 
one is willing to keep awake, when, for instance, there is a 
Serenata on the Grand Canal, an excellent concert in a deco- 
rated barge moving slowly along, surrounded by gondolas with 
gondoliers all in white, looking by moonlight like coffins ro'wed 
by ghosts. 

To return towards England avoid Milan, hotter and noisier, 
and go across by Brescia and the Lakes. Arrive at Brescia] 
ill the evening, the only time a train is supportable. Waiter 
ushers me into elegant bedroom almost entirely covered with 
red velvet. Appears warm. Hope it is quiet. Look out of 
the window and iiereeive wide thoroughfare paved with cobble- 
stones. There may not be much early traffic. AVaiter assures 
me there is no noise. Perhaps on the first floor a little, but on 
the second, all, no! Retire to rest. Suddenly awakened by 
sounds as of an earthquake and a thuiiderstoriu combined. It 
is the first w'aggon over the cobble-stones, and the time is 
4.15 a.m. Then follows a moment’s peace and then another 
waggon. Get up and rush out on to the staircase. Discover 
sleepy porter in hall. Explain my position. He remarks that 
it IS nearly five, as though everyone were anxious to get up at 
five. Explain that I am not, and follow sleepy porter with 
candle along various passages to distant apartment of vast 
size, remote from chief street. Porter points out regretfully 
that there are no sheets. Excursion back to previous room, 
procession along passages with armful of sheets and pillows, 
and peaceful sleep for at least an hour. Then become aware 
that there is a peal of bells not many yards away. Leave 
Brescia without r^ret. 

Arrive at Lecco also late in the evening. Crowd sitting out- 
side hotel. Proprietor opens door of omnibus. Every room 
full. “Non e'e una camera,” There is a regatta to-morrow. 


Impossible to leave Lecco as there is no train. Lengthy dis- 
cussion between proprietor and his wife. Finally put me in the 
largo reading room, made as comfortable as possible. But feel 
compellod to rise early, to make way for the readers, if there 
arc any. 

Across the Swiss frontier to Bellinzona. Amongst the placid 
Swiss may sleep more peacefully. Hotel recommended by the 
infallible Baedeker. Find that it is clean and fairly well- 
managed, but in the most undesirable position imaginable, 
squeezed in betw-een a high rock, four feet away, and a stone- 
paved street. Far from being entre cour et jardin, an ideal 
situation, it is entre lue et roclier. Not only that. The 
architect has further ideas of comfort. Between the rock and 
the street stands the campanile of the church. Ecco! The 
site is perfect. He puts his building against the tover, and 
every time the clock strikes the hotel quivers. Less than a 
quarter of a mile away there are open fields, and charming 
views of woods and mountains. At most places with Italian 
names sleep is difficult. But at Bellinzona, in the hotel 
recommended by the infallible Baedeker, himself sleepless, 
ever on the watch for information, it is impossible. H. D, B. 


FOLLOWING UP THE TRAIL. 

(A fragment from a Sartorictl Romance.) 

“But surely you will be reasonable,” said the Professor, 
“you know that youc trailing skirt may mean dea h to tens, 
to hundreds, to thousands ! ” 

The Lady without Mercy merely smiled and pointed to a 
highly-coloured plate in which a female was depicted strutting 
proudly across a marble terrace side by side with a peacock. 

“Yes, I know many wear them,” continued the Professor, 
earnestly. “But you should remember the responsibilities 
of your station. Did you not hear at the recent conference 
that the trailing skirt carries the germs of sickness, aye, and 
death, into the house and the home? ” 

But the Lady without Mercy continued smiling and pointing. 

“ Can nothing move you ? ” implored the Professor. “Listen. 
Like most scientists, I am a millionaire ; like most scientists, I 
have received a peerage for my services to the world. I lay 
my cash, ray rank at your feet. I ask only one concession, and 
I ask it in the name of civilisation and my own self-respect. 
Give up the trailing skirt and become my wife ! 

For a moment the Lady without Mercy wavered, then she 
smiled — ^this time a little sadly — pointed to the picture, and left 
him. 

A week passed and they met once more. To his delight she 
wove the short skirt of common sense. He rushed towards her. 

“ Oh, my darling, you have made the concession I demanded ! 
Oil, my angel, you have listened to the dictates of your 
conscience ! My ovm, my soon-to-be wife ! ” 

“Y’es, Erasmus Dionysius,” she responded softly, “I am 
willing to share your rank and cash. And, dearest, as there 
should bo no secrets between the recently-engaged, let me 
confess to you that I gave up my trailing skirt because I read 
in the Timea it was no longer fashionable.” 


Some Little Suggestions of Nomenclature.— For a ear on 
the “Tube ” railway — a Tubielc. For a coffee-stall — a Mocha- 
car. For a railway porter— a Tip-staff. For a barrister’s clerk 
— a Brief-snatcher. For a costermonger — a Barrow-knight. 
For a Duke (among some graces)— a Strawberry-gardenia. For 
a tippler — a Boo-hoozer. For a teetotaler — a Liptonian. For 
a bookmaker — ^the Dardanelles. (N.B. — ^This is a straight affair.) 
For a debutante — a Begimiing for an End. For a millionaire — 
Cave Camem-gie— (purely Scottish.) For a Briton— the Pride 
of the Feat. For a pro-Boer— the Pride of the Soul. For the 
King — Selkirk (Monarch of all I survey.) For the Kaiser 
— The Sioiss Family Robinson (Monarch of all I haven’t surveyed.) 
For the Duke of Cornas’all— H.R.H. Phtleas Fogg. 
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PLACE KOR THE PRESS. 

[The Ann mil Conferenco of tin* Institute of 
Joumnlists commenced at Leeds on August ii4.J 

l\ olden time, in Portsmoiitli town, 

When (iKOiKii: the something: wore the 
crown, 

When wars with Fninco seemed always 
near 

xAnd of invasion wo ’d a fear ; 

A gang wont round — the Press. 

•And men who hy this gang* were caught. 
When ])loucl was hot, like tigers fought; 
Thus oft was England’s freedom bought; 
Through power of the Piess. 

In present time in every town 
The Fourth Estate achieves renown. 

Our freedom, still our proudest boast. 
Wins recognition in the toast 
Of Gentlemen — ^Tlie Press ! 

Search whea-c j'ou will on sea or land, 
From Pekin to Witwatoi-srand, 

The best of fellows form the l)and 
Which represents the Press. 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 

No. I. — {Continued.) 

Such was Pizakbo’r life at school, 

Not formed or planned on any rule, 

Save this : — if at a given minute 
There comes a scrape, bo sure you ’ro In it. 
If Justice chanced to want a victim, 

She never paused, but promptly picked 
him: 

Not that his crimes were great or many — 
He rarely perpetrated any— 

But rather that his looks bewrayed him ; 
He blushed with case, a fact that made 
him, 

When red beyond all recognition, 
Obnoxious to extreme suspicion. 

The booby-trap that spilt its water 
On Dr. CuFFLAD’s matron’s daughter ; 
That worthy matron’s bed — oh, lie ! — 
Converted to an applo-pie ; 

The broken pane, the tattered syntax, 

The master’s higlilows filled with tintacks ; 
The dart impelled by secret force 
Upon its swift and peccant course — 
These crimes, and more as fine and large, 
Were always laid to Jones’s charge. 

Not his the deeds, but his the rueing. 

To blush when charged is worse than 
doing. 

Well, well, the years passed on, and Iio 
Passed his matriculation : 

In ancient days it used to be 
No hard examination. 

His Greek and his arithmetic 
He was not very pat in ; 

He knew no French ; he used to stick 
In Euclid and in Latin. 

Yet he became— the feat was great— 

An Oxford undergraduate ! 

I shall not follow his career 

From week to week, from year to year ; 





“Well, tiieiie ’s vorii tjievc’le. Nnw, where yorii twope.nte ! 

“MorflER PUT IT IN th’ Jl'i: 


The task would bore you. 

I can describe Pizarro’s acts 
By laying certain salient facte 
Coldly before you : — 

He did not run, he would not row. 

His private reading was no go ; 

He knew no cricket. 

He did not seem to be aware 
That when a pig-skin ’s full of air, 

You catch or kick it. 

In this dead list of negatives 
One positive stands out and lives : 
Upon his face he wore a fur-suit — 

His cheeks and chin were very hirsute. 
In short, although his comrades jeered 
He was a smug and grew a beard ! 

The years went on, and finally 
Our hero took a pass degree, 

Fading from Oxford life away 
As P. P. Cortez Jones, B.A. 

1 pass the intervening years, 

With all their hopes and joys and fears. 


Let this poor fact suffice for fame, 

That Jones took Orders and became. 

His life progressing at a due rate, 

A Church of England country curate. 
Would that my humble pen were eiiual 
To telling all the glorious sequel ; 

Would that my skill could paint the glory 
Of our Pizarro’s splendid story I 
Enough. I ’ll take one blazing scene 
To show my readers what I mean : — 

That fate unkindly tests and searches 
Our early lives with canes and bircbes ; 
Or takes and dooms us to perdition 
"With keepings-in or imposition ; 

Makes us uncouth and void of sense, 
xAnd far too apt to give offence, 

Merely in order to devote us 
To later splendour, and promote us 
On our dead selves, as stepping-stones, 
To higher things — ’twas thus with Jones. 

Hr. C. L. 

(To be concluded.) 
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EAILWAY COMPANIONS. 

(By a Disagreeable Traveller.) 

I. 

I HAVE come to the conclusion that the 
railway train exercises a sinister influence 
upon the human race. Persons who are 
tolerable— or even welcome — in ordinary 
daily life, become peculiarly obnoxious so 
soon as they enter the compartment of a 
train. No fairy prince ever stepped into 
a railway train — assuming he favoured 
that means of locomotion — ^without being 
transformed straightway into a Beast, and 
even Beauty herself could not be distin- 
guished from her disagreeable sisters — in 
a train. 

Speaking for myself, railway travelling 
invariably brings to the surface all my 
worst qualities. 

My neighbour opposite hazards some 
remark. I feel immediately a fit of 
taciturnity coming over me, and an over- 
powering inclination to retreat behind a 
fortification of journals and magazines. 
On the other hand, say that I have 
exhausted my stock of railway literature 
— or, no remote possibility, that the 
literature has exhausted me^then I make 
a casual remark about the weather. The 


weather is not usually considered a 
controversial topic: in railway trains, 
however, it becomes so. 

“ Rain I not a bit,’* says a passenger in 
the far corner, evidently meditating a 
walking tour, and he views me suspiciously 
as if I were a rain-producer. 

“And a good thing too,” remarks the 
man opposite. “ It ’s wanted badly, I tell 
you, Sir — very badly. It ’s all very well 
for you holiday folk,” &c., &c. 

And all this bad feeling because of my 
harmless well-intentioned remark. 

The window is uj). “Phew! . . . 
stuffj',” says the man opposite. “Yon 
don't mind, T hope, the window*^ — 
ehV” “Not ill the least,” I say, and 
conceive a deadly hatred for him. 
I know' from experience that directly 
that window' is down all the winds 
of heaven will conspire to rush through, 
bearing upon them a smoky pall. I resign 
myself, therefore, to possible bronchitis 
and inflammation of the eye. Schoolboys, 
I may remark by the "way, are the worst 
window' offenders, owing to their dia- 
bolical practice of looking out of window 
in a tunnel — and, of course, nothing ever 
happens to them. “What’s the use of 
expostulating after the compartment is 
full of yd.low, choking vapour. These 


boys should be leashed together like dogs 
and conveyed in the luggage-van. 

The w'indow is down. “W-h-oop” 
coughs an elderly man. “ Do you mind, 
Sir, that window being closed ? ’ ’ Polito 
mendacity and inward bitterness on my 
part towards the individual who has con- 
verted the compartment into an oven. 

But there are worse companions even 
than these, of whom T must speak another 
time. A. R. 

THE SONG OF THE SEEDY 
BACHELOR. 

Tub world is like a wedding-cake 
That once was prodigal of plums ; 

But fruitless now the search I make, — 
Alas ! my way no currant comes ! 

O’er devastated i)lains of crumbs 
A crusty Bachelor I roam ; 

In vain I saccharine my thumbs. 
Sultanaless I wander home 1 

In vain I probe life’s almond paste 
To find some raisin gone astray ; 

No almond eyes illume the waste 
Where once a baker’s dozen lay. 

Alas ! no currant comes my way. 

Now one would satisfy my greed ; 

I must, to chase dull carroway. 
Inevitably run to seed ! R. E. L. 



HAPPY EETURN. 

.S, MON BIBN-AlMl!:, I KNEW YOU »D COMB AT LAST, IB I ONLY 
KEPT ON ASKING YOU I ” 
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THE Tablets of azit-tigleth-mTphansi, the scribe. 



1. In the eighth month of the first 
year 

2. of Ed-\i2Ld the King, 

S. Lord of all of the Britalns 

4. (-—as they say at DhalmSni 

5. and also the Dhdrdunz,) 

C. who skimmed along highways 

7. in cl~ektrihi teiif-teufs, 

8. who transferred all his horses, 

9. and even the ydht of this Ruler of 
Oceans, 

10. the Vikht-oriyaan-albhat, 

11. refused to keep stable 

12. and took some persuasion 

13. to stop a hit upright, 

14. but she got phcvlih-nit^t when thej" 
took 

15. all her masts out and planted some 

16. new ones that weighed next to 
nothing and looked dhus-ed-plilimsilL, 

17. with rudimentary funnels, 

18 when the crew crawled on 

di Iphorz after having their hair cut, 

19. (all the guests, even royal, were 
always requested to 

20. sit telah-JtisMn on very low foot- 
stools, 

21. somew^here near the centre 

22. when the helm was hard over). . . . 

23. I ’m sorry for Ldmt-un ! 

24. he was no doubt selected as being 

25. clean-shaven, — a hhird or mhustdshy 

26. even nhaut-ikaUiiiskas, 

27. at that height above Avater 

28. might lead to disaster. 

29. — ^There 's an interesting roiimaU his 
kokhtat 

30. was cancelled, or shorn of its bullion, 

31. his epaulets trimmed to more 
humble 

32. dimenshans — and his boots filled 
i with lead 


TWELFTH FRAGMENT. 

33. —(one of many precautions 1) 

34 must have breathed much 

more treoly 

33. when he got into port, flying nice 
little standards 

36. — ^the big ones were discarded as 


being 

37. excessive, — ^when he got alongside, 

38. with the county of Hamshui* 

39. or something substantial 

40. to lean on. 

41. At lunshanz and pikh-nikhz (I may as 
well mention) 

42. they proceeded at once to reduce 

the top - hamper — from sheer force of 
habit 

43. When passing through war-ships 

44. He always arranged that the cheer- 
ing 

45. was equal from port and from star- 
board, 

40. as the least indiscretion, an extra 
loud bhosiuiy vociferously loyal, 

47. on a neighbouring kriisali 

48. for iiistaiiee, 

49. might have made them turn tertvL 

(This is all introduction! that’s the 

worst of those Tablets, they are so el- 
astikh ; they would stretch out till 
Dhumsdeh if the Edhit-al-ettum !) 

50. Then did the Lorgivvaz 

51. the Jfibraz, and Chfitraz w'ho would 
talk the hind-leg off 

32. A khdstayUn-donkih 

53 concluding their labours by 

sitting till 

54. breakfast, till the daylight streamed 
in on their crumpled-up shirtf rents, 

55. on their fevered endeavours to un- 
ravel the tangle [give 

56. of things they ’d neglected and to 

57. an appearance of having done 


58. bomethiiirj in ekhstenu-eMn 


59 continued existence ; 

60 half-killing 


61. the pressmen (whojhad always to 
help 

62. them to finish a sentence ; give an 
air 

63. of coherence' to somewhat chaotic 

64. abuse of their neighbours) 

65. . . . who fell forward exhausted 
and came to a stop, or, perhaps, semi- 
coma at four 

66. or four- thirty, with their ncsca in 
inkpots, 

67. and awoke with 

68. the modern improvements 

69. on Pitman 

70. tattooed on their features 

71. while the retsdiulp-id-lsweu, re- 
duced to 

72. a shadow, 

73. sank dowm on the pavement out- 
side in 

74. the korti/dd at the foot of the clock- 
tower and wished the w'hole 

75. business (by the way, a misnomer) 

I 76. at bJezis .... or elsewhere. 

77. Then forth from the portals 

78. did stream the Lorgivvaz, discard- 
ing the toppat 

70. of sivvilaih - zesliitn, into tuldz did 
they hasten, 

8l'. Arthab-dl-Phur and Lokkih 

81. and Kamm-el-Banraman ; 

82. also Shuv-men4bar with his 

83. phdidns-ak-itizy 

84. niistah Pikh-uikh-thaperkih, 

85. who wrote such .... nons .... 

86. going over in detail his efforts at 
humour in the Seshnn just closing, 

87. and the Bakkaz-av-Prdmpeh, 

88. vrho wield the Shilelih, 
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89. who stomly repress all attempts the State Railways of Bolgiiiin, the luxury conversatioa between Belgium and Eng- 

! at disorder of, saloon cars, the delight of a season land eonduetod from the dock of the Slate 

, 90. and bewail in extonso their mnzzlod ticket, carrying one over the whole packet.^ — Clementine the luxuriously 

condition. sysfcein, with stoppages, like bread, a furnished and punctually up -to -time. 

I 91. .-They manage to get a good discretion. Then the P.TJ. spoke from Prom Dover to London by S.E. and C.R. 


; deal through the wires though I 


his heart and said the nicest things (to also satisfactory. 


92. and into the hands of Bhar-dolfyan him) imaginable. Congratulations 


And so the dream of swords, pens, 


E. T. R. 


BELGIUM AND THF B.P... 
{By our Qiiite-a-Little-Holiday-making 
Impressionist.) 


.cliar-lediz an adjournment to the ball held at the barristers’ wigs, reporters’ pencils, seas, 

98. the place is made over. E. T. R. largest acreage of hotel in the world, sands, liotels, balls, vins dlionneur, 

^ Did the R.B.P. dance ? Certainly. Every capital yarns, delightful talk, excellent 

one of them — save those whose dancing speeches in admirable English and more 
BELGIUM AND THF B.P. .. ^ . days were over. than admirable French came to an end. 

{By our Qiiite-a-Little-Holiday-making - And the next day ? The visit to Bruges. Thanks to the ever-courteous manager, to 
Impressionist.) "What could have been more luxurious whom the State Administration owes so 

'VThat B.P. ? Not the British Public ? than tho saloon of luxury ? What could much, thanks to the standard-bearer who 
Well, yes, the best representative of the have been more impressive than the carried the flag of Britain ten years ago to 
British Public— the British Press. {Cheers.) reception of theR.B.P. by the Municipality Belgium, thanks to the worthy represciita- 
But this is not a speech, but at this point of Bruges ? In a chamber suggestive of tive of tho B.P., who maintained the best 
there would have been left a blank in the centuries ago the Chief of the Municipal traditions of English journalism. Thanks 
reporter’s notebook for applause, and I am State welcomed the interesting strangers, all round, 
speaking of reporters. And the British Was French spoken? Wasn’t it! First ■, .. . t-.-. r. . ■■■■-= 

Press, how w-as it represented? Well, one Pressman returned thanks in the -citm A vr«T A T TiinTTT'PQ 

nowadays, the reporter carries out the French language — over which the great FINA^lCIAL POLLiJiib. 

general impression conveyed by the words, Thacekray had so complete a mastery — ^to Laureate.) 

“ Gentlemen of the Press.” Always did, the admiration of all beholders. Then the ' ip ■roow 

but does it now more than ever. Take P.I.J. proposed prosperity to Bruges in a ^ 

the representatives of British journalists speech with an accent which was more Banish care and dull foreboding, 

who went to Ostend and Bruges a week or Parisianthanthat of the Parisians. “ Nous Banish every thought of gloom, 
so since and sample them. Take a third, sommes frkres!** Splendid sentiment — Soon we ’ll all commence unloading, 

say half a dozen. Item, a pressman who binding Briton and Belgian in a bond of come tho time of boom, 

had held a commission R.N., item, a press- union which, &c,, &e., &c. Shout Hurrah ! the iDublic nibble, 

man who had appeared in tho Army List, Then to see the monuments. Old Soon there ’ll be an awful fight, 

tho rest, members of tho Bar. Nothing churches, old pictures, restored town Kaffirs wo ’vo boon keeping 

incongruous in Burgomasters, general halls, tho most ancient archery club in Thoy ’ll bo ploacling, begging, weeping, 

managers, and such like gentlemen doing the world (of whom the late Queen Everything will then be right, 

honour to the British Press when so VicyroRiA. was President), a room with the observe the closing prices 

represented. chair of Reubens in it, a gateway with Steady tone, and not too high : 

Picture a pleasant journey from London apartments overhead, said to have been waiting your advices, 

to Dover. On the way down, the relation once occupied — a long while ago — by a Take a friendly tip and buy. 

; of marvellous adventures concerning renowned Archbishop of Canterbury. The Lost Boomlet. 


FINANCIAL FOLLIES. 

(By Oiir City Law'eate.) 

The Coming Boom. 

Banish care and dull foreboding, 

Banish every thought of gloom, 

Soon we ’ll all commence unloading, 
Soon will come tho time of boom. 
Shout Hurrah ! the public nibble, 

Soon there ’ll be an awful fight, 

For the Kaffirs wo ’vo boon keeping 
Thoy ’ll bo ploacling, begging, weeping, 
Everything will then be right. 

Just observe the closing prices — 
Steady tone, and not too high : 

We are waiting your advices. 

Take a friendly tip and buy. 


of marvellous adventures coneeruing renowned Archbishop of Canterbury, 
foreign lands from the .salt with the Then, after hearing that Bruges was to be 
pencil. And all true, every one of them, a seaport, thanks to a coming canal, aAvay 
And yet the rest of the company talk of to Ostend for dinner and a concert at the 
ever-interesting Fleet Street with an Kursaal. 

occasional dash into the Common Rooms Was the dinucr a success? Quite, 
of the Cam and the Isis, and the last Ostend \\ as so crowded that the banquet 
anecdotes from the Robing Room in had to be held in a room partly occupied by 
Carey Street, now closed for the long other guests. But what mattered that? 
vacation. “The boys” who could wear Could not the Burgomaster tell his guests 
helmets and horsehair wigs in camp and how the Belgians loved the British ? 
Court, but who were now exchanging Could not the eveiveloquent P.I.J. return 
straw hats for caps, were ushered on the compliment, and speak of the fetes of 
board one of the splendid vessels of the 1867, when the Volunteers and the Liege 
State Administration of Railways and Riflemen were brothers, as, indeed, they 
Steamboats in Belgium, and carried across were in Waterloo year, when they stood 
the ocean to the shore opposite the chalky shoulder to shoulder not so many miles 
cliffs of Albion. The clerk of the -weather from Brussels ? And then away to the 
was on his best behaviour — did not risk a excellent music of the Kursaal and the 
practical joke at the expense of the glorious moonlight of the beautiful pro- 
R.B.P. So the Rapide was worthy of menade on the sea front, 
her name, and the blithesome party were Oh, what a week’s end ! The last morn- 
landed punctual to the moment. ing was passed with a visit to the Exhibi- 

Ostend was hospitable. The R.B.P. tion, which was interesting, and to a 
dined with tho revered Minister of museum of exhibits from the huge collec- 
Bailways, or rather, his admirable tion, gathered -fcogether by the State 
representative. Eloquence was all the tmitewr, of the late Duke Alered of Saxe- 
better because it was not reported— save Coburg Gotha. Then, by the good ship 
in the local Ostend papers. At a moment’s Clemeyitine f home to Dover. Clementine 
notice (possibly accepting a little help) a the swift, Clementine the scientific — 
respected R.B.P. explained the system of was there not a wireless telegraphic 


The Lost Boomlet. 

I. 

We have lost our little Boomlet, 

He has left this world of sin ; 

And our hearts are really breaking. 

We ’ve no soul for market faking: 

Don’t care if we lose or win. 

He was bom about two-twenty 
On a light contango day, 

We thought he was heaven-sent, he 
Now, alas 1 has passed away. 

Little Boomlet, precious Boomlet, 
Only really lived a day ; 

Close the House at every week-end 
Little Boomlet ’s gone away. 

II. 

We have lost our little Boomlet, 

Tho’ he looked so strong and fit ; 

We did all we could to strengthen — 
All we could his hours to lengthen. 

But he didn’t care a bit. 

When before our fires we ’re kneeling. 
Fires of Kaffir scrip so gay, 

Back will come that choking feeling. 
Little Boomlet ’s gone away. 

Little Boomlet, precious Boomlet, 
Only really lived a day ; 

Now wo ’re waiting for another 
Boomlet just -to come our way. 



She {having played a little thing for Bertram). “I hope yoh didn’t hear the 'wrong note » 
Bertram (fhinhing to he eomplimeniari/)^ “Which one ? ’* 
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looked to her now exactly because she had without the aid of 
MRS. MEDWIN. I that convenience mastered the art of life. 

“ I *d really go away with a fiver, my dear, if you ’d only toll 
By Henhy James. saying only, as you’ve always 

I. said, that ‘ people are very kind to you.’ What the devil arc 

“ Well, we are a pair!” the poor laiy’s visitor broke out to they kind to you /o»*? ” 
her, at the end of her explanation, in a manner disconcerting “Well, one reason is precisely that no particular incen- 
onou'^h. The poor lady was Miss OuirER, who lived in Soutli venience has hitherto been supposed to attach to me. I ’m just 
Audley Street, where she had an “ upper half ” so compact that what I am,” said Mamie Cutter ; “ nothing less and nothing 
it might have passed for convenient ; and her visitor was her more. It’s awkward to have to explain to you— which, 
half-brother, whom she had not seen for three years. She was moreover, I really needn’t in the least. I ’m clever and amusing 
remarkable for a maturity of which every symptom might have and charming.’ ’ She was uneasy and even frightened ; but she 
been observed to be admirably controlled, had not a tendency kept her temper and met him with a grace of her own. “ I 
to stoutness just affirmed its independence. Her present, no don’t think you ought to ask me more questions than I ask 
doubt, insisted too much on her past, but with the excuse, you.” 
sufficiently valid, that she must certainly once have been “Ah, my dear,” said the odd young man, “ I’ve no mysteries, 
prettier. She was clearly not contented with once— ehe wished Why in the world, since it was what you came out for and have 
to be prettier again. She neglected nothing that could produce devoted so much of your time to, haven’t you 'pulled it off? 
that illusion, and, being both fair and fat, dressed almost Why haven’t you married? ” 

wholly ill black. When she added a little colour it was not, at “ Why haven’t you ? ” she retorted. “ Do you think that if I 
any rate, to her drapery. Her small rooms had the peculiarity had, it would have been better for you?— that my husband , 
that everything they contained appearetl to testify with would for a moment have put up with you ? Do you mind my 
vividness to her position in society, quite as if they had licen asking you if you '11 kindly go notof ” she wont on after a 
furnished by the bounty of admiring friends. They were glance at the clock. “I’m expecting a friend, whom I must 

adorned indeed almost exclusively Avith objects that nobody see alone, on a matter of groat importance 

buys, as had more than once been remarked by spectators of “And my being seen with you may compromise your respecta- 
her own sex, for herself, and would have been luxurious if bility or undermine your nerve?” He sprawled, imperturbably , 
luxury consisted mainly in photographic portraits slashed across in his place, crossing again, in another sense, his long black 
with signatures, m baskets of flowers be-ribboned with the legs and showing, above his low shoes, an absurd reach of parti- 
cards of passing compatriots, and in a neat collection of red coloured sock. “I take your point well enough, but mayn’t 
volumes, blue volumes, alphabetical volumes, aids to London you be, after all, quite wrong ? If you can’t do anything for 
lucidity, of every sort, devoted to addresses and engagements, me, couldn’t you at least do something with me ? If it comes 
To be in Miss CUTTER’S tiny drawing-room, in short, even with to that, I ’m clever and amusing and charming too ! I ’ve been 
Miss Cutter alone-should you by any chance have found her such an ass that you don’t appreciate me. But people like me 
so— was somehow to be in the world and in a crowd. —I assure you they do. They usually don’t know what an ass 

This was what the tall, lean, loose gentleman lounging there I’ve been; they only see the surface ; which ” ^and he 
before her might have appeared to read in the suggestive scene, stretched himself afresh as she looked him up and down “ yon 
over which, while she talked to him, his eyes moved without can imagine them, can’t you, rather taken with? I’m ‘what I 
haste and without rest. “ Oh, come, Mamie I ” he occasionally am ’ too ; nothing less and nothing more. That ’s true of us as 
threw off ; and the Avords were evidently connected with the a family, you see. We are a creAV ! ” He delivered himself 
impression thus absorbed. His comparative youth spoke of serenely ; his voice was soft and flat ; his pleasant eyes, his 
waste even as her positive — ^her too-positive — spoke of economy, simple tones, tending to the solemn, achieved at moments that 
There Avas only one thing, that is, to make up in him for CA’-ery- effect of quaintnass which is, in certain connections, socially 
thing he had lost — ^though it was distinct enough indeed that so known and enjoyed. “English people havo quite a weakness 
this thing might sometimes serve. It consisted in the perfec- for me— more than any others. I get on with them beautifully, 
tion of an indifference, an indifference at the present moment I ’ve always been wnth them abroad. They think me,” the 
directed to the plea— a plea of inability, of pure destitution — young man explained, “diabolically American.” 
with which his sister had met him. Yet it had eA'eii nOAV a “You!” Such stupidity drew from her a sigh of compassion. 
Avidor embrace ; took in quite sufficiently all consequences of Her companion apparently quite understood it. “ Are you 
queerness, confessed in advance to the false note that, in such homesick, Mamie? ” he asked with Avondering irrelevance, 
a setting, he almost excruciatingly constituted. Ho cared as The manner of the question made her for some reason, in spite 
little that he looked at moments all his impudence as that he of her preoccuijatlous, break into a laugh. A shade of 
looked all his shabbhioss, all liis cleverness, all his history, indulgenco, a sense of other things, came biek to her. “You 
These different things were written iu him, in his premature are funny, Soon ! ” 

baldness, his seamed, strained face, the lapse from hiwery of “Well,” remarked Scott, “ that’s just what I claim. But 
his long tawny mousUehc, above all in his easy, friendly, arc you so hoiucsiek ? ” he spaciously inquired ; not as if to a 
universally acquainted eye, so much too sociable for mere con- practical end, but from an easy play of iiitelligciico. 


versation. What possible relation Avith him could be natural 
enough to meet it ? Ho Avore a scant, rough liiA^eruess capo and 


“I ’m just dying of it ! ” said Mamie Cutter. 

“Why, so ami!” Her visitor bud a sw^eetness of con- 


a pair of black trousers, Avanting in substance and marked with eurrcnce. 

tho sheen of time, that had presumably once seiwed for eA'ening “We’ro the only decent people,” Misi Cutter declared. 
vise. Ho spoke Avitli the slowness helplessly permitted to “Audi knoAV. You don’t— you can’t; and I can’t explain. 
Americans — ^as something too slow to be stopped; and he Gome in,” she continued Avith a return of her impatience and an 
repeated that he found himself associated with Miss Cutter in increase of her decision, “ at seven sharp.” 
a harmony worthy of wonder. She had been telling him not She had quitted her seat some time liefore, and now, to get 
only that she couldn’t possibly give him ten pounds, but that him into motion, hovered before him while, still motionless, ho 
his unexpected arrh’-al, should he insist on being much in view, looked up at her. Something intimate, in the silence, appeared 
might seriously interfere with arrangements necessary to her to pass between them— a community of fatigue and failure and, 
own maintenance ; on which he had begun by replying that he after all, of intelligence. There Avas a final, cynical humour 
of course knew she had long ago spent her money, but that he in it. It determined him, at any rate, at last, and he slowly 
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rose,takingina^ain, as he stood there, the testimony of 1111*^1*00111. 1 lEe thought it over. “ tVhom are you expecting a minute 


He might have been eouiitiug the photographs, but he looked after ? ” 


at the flowers w ith detach merit. “ Who ’& coming ; 
“Mrs. Med WIN.” 

American ? ” 

“Dear, no ! ” 

“ Then what are you doing'ifor her^? ” 

“ I work for everyone,” she promptly returned. 

“For everyone 

who pays? So I 
^ suppose. Yet isn’t 
it only tve who do 
pay?” 

There was a drol- 
lery, not lost on 
her, in the w’ay his 
queer presence 
lent itself to his 
emphasized plural. 

“Do you consider 

that you do ? ” 

At this, w'ith his .. 
deliberation, the 
came back to I his 
charming idea. 

“ Only try me, and 
see if I can’t he 
rmde to. Work me 
in.” On her sharply 
presenting her 
back he stared a 'MH 

little at the clock. ^ 

“If I come at 
seven, may I stay 
to dinner ? ” 

It brought her 
round again. “ Im- sual 

possible. I ’m din- 

“ -With whom ? ” 

She had to think . 

“With Lord CON- 

SIDINE.” ^ 

“ Oh, my eye I ” .i ^ 

Scott exclaimed. ,|| 

She looked at nj 

him gloomily. “ Is 
that sort of tone 
-what makes you 

pay? I think you ( Wluj|^5^^ 

might under- ‘ 

stand,” she -went ' * 

on, “that if you ’re 
to sponge on me 
successfully you 

mustn’t ruin me. Snowdon, Deuwentwait 

I must have some 

remote resem- 

bianco to a lady.” 


It sent her to the w'iiidow -with a groan almost of anguish, 
and she answered nothing till she had looked at the street. 
“ If you injui'O me, you know, Scott, you ’ll be sorry.” 

“ I wouldn't injure you for the w’orld. What I want to do, 
m fact, is really to help you, and I promise you that I won’t 
leave you— by w'hieli 1 mean won’t leave Loudon — till I ’ve 

— effected something 

really pleasant for 
you. 1 like j'ou, 














TO THE RESCUE! 

Snowdon, Deuwentw.vi’er, and the Green Park are all TnRE.\TENED hy the 
Demon of Destruition ' 


[iim gloomily. “Is ^ 

what makes you ^ (To he continued,) 

pay? I think you { SH =— 

might under- ‘ ( t * fff, 

stand,” she -went '* ' WAR NEWS 

on,“;hatifyou>i-e AT HOME. 

to sponge on me THP RPQPIIPf (vectdiiig 

successfully you nco^uc- from neivspaper), 

mustn’t ruin me. Snowdon, Dehwentwai’er, and the Green Park are all TnRE.\TENED hy the 1 say, grandma, 

I must have some Demon of Destruition i here ’s good news I 

remote resem- They’ve shot all 

bianco to a lady.” i the boars in Windsor Park except four, and sent De Wet to 

“ Yes ? But why must I ? ” Her exasperated silence W’as full the Zoo. 
of ansNvers ; of which, however, his inimitable manner took no Grandma^ Boers in Windsor Park ! Well I never ! To think of 
account. “ You don’t understand my real strength— I doubt their coming there I And sent Db Wet to the Zoo 1 It *s a pity 
if yon even understand your own. You ’re clever, Mamie ; but they ’aven’t got Kruger too. There ’s plenty of room in the 
you ’re not so clever as I supposed. However,” he pursued, monkey-house. 

“ it ’s out of Mrs. Medwin that you ’ll get it ? ” [Boy does not undeceive the good lady, but pockets tip 

* ‘ Get what ? ’ ’ ivithou t contrition . 

“ Why, the cheque that will enable you to assist me.” . — . - 

On this, for a moment, she met his eyes. “If you’ll come 

back at seven sharp — ^not a minute before, and not a minute A Champion Cricketer evidently closely associated with, the 
after — I ’ll give you t'wo five-pound notes.” Clerk of the Weather — 0. B. Fiiv. 
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acquaintance the Baron would bo desirous of cultivating. Such 
OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. a criticism, however, may be a tribute to the truth of the 

Tx The Dewtstators (Methuen), no one is happy though married, author’s portraiture. Not a single opportunity is afforded to 
Ada. Camduidge — (Mrs. or Miss ? From her frank conridonees the ‘ skipper ’ for exercising his mental agility over so many 
on the married state and what it involves, my Baronite sus- pages at a time, or even over any part of a page. Dialogue or 
pects the latter. Those who have suffered are more reticent)— description, it is all good reading ; although the author’s fond- 
is almost monotonous in the misery in which she envelopes her ness for dropping into parentheses is amusingly irritating. The 
households. It is a game of cross purposes all through. If title is not a good one, as to many readers besides the Baron the 
Br, Dallas, or Keith Macdonald, had married Peggy, all would suggestion will occur that to have styled the novel Josiah 
have been well, and if Earry Beding field had married Mimi | Cholderton's Journal would have been far better. And, while 
Carter it would* have served him right. But they don’t. On on the subject of titles, it is in fancy iiomenclaiui*e that the in- 
the contrary, each marries the wrong one (Mimi does it four > ventive faculty of Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins is at its weakest, 
times, of course in succession), and complications and disasters He attempts, after the manner of Thackekay and Tiiollope, 

duly follow. These Miss CAiNt- to create titles that will be 

bridge manages with con- ^ ^ suggestivo not only of cxist- 


BRiDGE manages witii con- 
siderable skill, succeeding in 
holding the attention of the 
reader to the end, where ho is 
rewarded by coming upon quite 
a little novel by itself. This is 
the story of Gordon le Marchand 
and his wife. Here Ada revels 
in the wealth of her ideas of 
the usual sort of thing in the 
average British household. 
Gordon marries Eleanor when 
both were ordinarily young 
and extraordinarily handsome. 
They quarrel ; she goes homo 
to her mother ; he makes love 
elsewhere ; she gets a divorce 
and marries again ; he remains 
single and rails against beauty 
in woman ; her second husband 
dies ; on what might have been 
their silver wedding day Gordon 
and Eleanor meet on the very 
spot whore a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier they started on 
their honeymoon ; they make 
it up, marry again, and live 
happy ever afterwards. My 
Barouite’s Advice to those 
About to Marry is, “Read 
The Deoastators/’ 

In The Skirts of Happy 
Chance (Methuen), Mr. 








Marriott "Watson relates the jjq youit own cooking?** 


EiraC Young Wife, *' Do you jind it more boonomioal, dear, 


to create titles that will be 
suggestivo not only of exist- 
ing ones, but of the distin- 
guished individuals who bear, 
or have borne, them. What 
can be more misleading than 
the name of Disney as that 
of the Prime Minister (with 
the Christian name of 
Robert), coupled with such a 
description of the personal 
appearance of its owner as 
might possibly identify the 
character with Lord RiPON ? 
Then Viscount Broadstairs 
{Disney's private secretary), 

‘ eldest son of the Earl of 
Ramsgate ’ (and, he might have 
added, ‘ first cousin to the 
Marquis of Margate*), is 
simply the sort of burlesque 
title that Thackeray might 
have used in Jeames*s Diary, 
or in the Yellowplush Papers. 
In another line he writes, 
‘BmcH & Co., the famous 
furnishers,’ evidently wish- 
ing his readers to u-te how 
slily humorous he can be 
when he wishes to indicate, 
without plainly mentioning, 
‘ Messrs. Maple & Co.’ for 
‘ Sons,’ the Baron forgets 
which it isj. Presumably, the 
Tristrams of Blent, being a 


adventures of Francis, second Second Youn^ Wife. “ Oh, certainly. My husband doesn’t Rucient family, were 

son of the late Marquess of eat half so much as he did ! ” Catholics up to the Reforma- 

I Auriol. They are delightful, — tion, and then saved their 

and are told with a literary art and skill that add much to the estate by conforming to the new order. This circumstance 
enjoyment of the reader. It is quite possible they might not must be taken for granted in the story, olhorwise Mr. ANTHONY 
have been written had there been no Lunflt/c «f LrrjT/e. But my Hope would have been confronted by a difficulty which not 
Baioiiitc docs not suggest that Jis a reproacli or a drawback, only would have given full scope for the play of his inventive I 


In a weary world he is too grateful for a hearty laugh to quarrel power 
with the benefactor. fcional manner. It is not,” says the Baron, “for me to give 

“There is, as it seems to me,” quoth the Barou reflectively, away this idea, which may have occurred to Mr. Anthony Hope, 
“a considerable diffleulty in ‘placing’ Mr. Anthony Hope’s and in which he may have foreseen difficulties which he refused 
latest romance, Tristram of Blent (John Murray). The plot to tackle. However, as it is, the interest is sufficient to carry 
is simple to a fault : and the story, as worked out by the the reader from a pleasant start to a satisfactory finish, with- 
marked individuality of the characters through a series of out causing him the smallest pang of regret at parting with 
well-pointed dialogues, striking scenes, and dramatic situations* any one of the characters. The story has served its purpose, ; 
is, if not absorbing, enticingly interesting. Whether the family voild tout.** The Baron be B.-W. 

idiosyncrasies of the Tristrams of Blent are likely to recommend ' 

themselves to the reader as among the probabilities of life Political Upholstery. —Lord Rosebery has subscribed £50 
which are uot of the merely ordinary type, is a question the towards the refurnishing of the National Liberal Club. If this 
Baron would not undertake to answer in the affirmative, refers to the introduction of new Members, out of compliment 
Neither hero nor heroine of this romance is in any sort of way a to the Noble Earl, the work should be conducted on the higher 
lovable character, nor is there anyone among them whose better or Upper House system. 


but would have intensiffod the interest in an excep- 
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THE RIVALS. 

[“It is when she has passed the fourth decade 
that a w'omini is now said to be most dangerous to 
the susceptible of the other sex. In carriage, in 
interests, in thought, the w'oman of forty at the 
present day is as young as her daughter less than 
half her years , but her mind is better balanced, 
her judgments are clearer.” — Extract from a 
Lady's Fape}\'\ 

Take, oh, take mamma away, 

Who for over is forsworn. 

That her beauties may not weigh 
’Gainst the charms that thee adorn. 

Let her not my heart enthral 
With her dangerous dignity : 

Thou w'ert to me all in all 
Till mamma came s'weeping by. 

In her thoughts, her w’ays, her dress, 
Such alluring grace I find ; 

Nor can I my love repress 
Of her equal balanced mind. 

Roving go my lover’s eyes 
Every time mamma appears 
AVith a splendour that defies 
All her two times twenty years. 

Take, then, take mamma away, 

Let her not infatuate me, 

Or lead my poor heart astray. 

Till I have proposed to thee. 

VERBAL ENDINGS. 

A YEAR ago, to wit, before 
The General Election, 

This everlasting campaign wore 
The rosiest complexion : 

The Boers were beaten out and out, 

Our men were simply splendid ; 

In short, the war, beyond a doubt, 

Was practically ended. 

But though the Boers — benighted crew — 
Were obviously routed. 

Like Wellington at Waterloo, 

The notion still they scouted ; - 

And so, that we might not be blamed 
If war was not suspended. 

We called it murder and proclaimed 
It technically ended. 

And yet, despite assurance clear, 
Despite our best endeavour, 

The casualty lists appear 
About as long as ever. 

When these I see, it seems to mo 
j Quite time that things "were mended, 
And that this weary war should be. 

Say, genuinely ended. 

AN ENGLISHMAN'S LOVE-LETTER. 

An Open Offer, 

Lady, tell me may I love thee ? 

I 've a heart can beat for two ; 

I will vow there *s none above thee, 

If thou wilt but let me woo. 

Let me prove my heart's devotion 
With what grace I may and can, 



F&ivl Earents, “Isn't he a fine little chap?” 
Enze Idiot. “ Rummy little shrimp, I call it. 


How LONG HAVS TOU SAD 


Humour the fantastic notion 
Of a literary man ! 

I '11 not ask that thou be rather 
Under than above three score. 

Or that thou shouldst have a father 
With a million pounds or more. 

Some would ask a queen exquisite 
To reign o’er their heart's domi- 
nion. 

I don’t. Loveliness, what is it 
But a matter of opinion ? 

Lady, only let me love thee 
In a literary way. 

With my fervour I will move thee 
If thou wilt but say I may. 

Thou mayst be as fair as Venus, 

Or a lamentable fright, 

Only let there be between us 
An arrangement definite. 

Lady, I don't ask to wed thee, 

Or to take thee by the hand. 


If, unconsciously, I 've fed thee 
With vain hopes, pray uiiderstand- 
Decorous will he such passion 
As I venture to propose. 

Ruled by the prevailing fashion, 

Aud susceptible to prose. 

I shall pour out my affection 
In a letter day by day. 

Thou wilt have a nice collection 
By the end of — ^April, say. 

Letters couched in phrase erotic 
(Suitable for calf or leather), 

I shall touch on every topic 
Prom hysteria to the weather. 

And w’hen, in a dainty cover. 

My effusions thou shalt see. 

Titled : Spasms of a Lover, 

I believe thou wilt agree. 

Though we never met nor mated, 

If the sales we can maintain 
Of the volume herewith stated, 

We shall not have loved in vain. 


VOL. cxxi. 
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MR. PUNCH’S MUSEUM. 

[It is stated that a Museum of Local Antiq[uities 
is about to be founded at Fulham. Other districts 
of the Metropolis will doubtless follow suit, with 
curious and obsolete exhibits.] 

West Bnjd Collection. 

Exhibit No. 1. Sandwicli-man {temp. 
1900).*' Preserved in spirits of wine. 
This quaint antique was one of the last 
survivors of a somewhat eccentric method j 
of advertising, adopted by our ancestors ' 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Of exceedingly dejected and miserable 
appearance in life-time owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a sufficiency of strong 
drink on a pittance of one shilling per 
dietrif he has now acquired a cheerful 
and even jaunty demeanour through the 
superabundance of alcohol now permeat- 
ing his system. 

No. 37- **Part of a London Bus.” 
Early Edwardian (Til., wot VI.). These 
strange vehicles came to be loiown as 
Penny, or Twopenny, Ovens, from the 
singular reluctance of their proprietors 
to provide the passengers with adequate 
ventilation in hot weather, even so late 
as the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. No complete specimen is known to 
exist, as during the Great Heat Wave of 
1902, they were one and all reduced to 
fragments by their exasperated occu- 
pants. 

No, 666. “ Hide of a Shouting Neias- 
vendor.” These offensive creatures were 
at one time quite common in the streets of 
London. They were remarkable for their 
throat and lungs, •which were made of 
leather; also for their thick skins, im- 
pervious to the attentions of passers-by 
OP police. They were gradually tanned 
out of existence. 

No. 667. “ Coat-tail of the Inst Hijde 
Park Orator.” A venerable relic which 
represents all that could be secured by 
the constables wdio chased its owner over 
the railings. This sub-order is now 
happily extinct, unlike some of its 
congeners of the Obstructive Party in 
Parliament. 

No. 668. ^^Grinding-organ.” Period, 
late Victorian ; complete with monkey 
(stuffed), and working models of attendant 
Italian family. N.B. — Any person handling 
this particular exhibit will be condemned 
to penal servitude for life. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that these 
noxious pests were extirpated from London 
life, as they long deded all by-laws and 
street regulations. The instrument is 
charged with the deadly air of the 

Ahseyit-minded Beggary” which used to 
incite its hearers to battle, murder and 
sudden death, and therefore must on no 
account be resuscitated. 

No. 669. ” Music-score and Obsolete 

Brass Implements.” Supposed to belong 
to a German band before these were sup- j 


pressed. The peculiarity of this very 
primitive composition is that it makes no 
difference whether the score is played 
right side up, upside down, forwards or 
backwards. It was the only tune the 
performers knew, and variations were 
obtained by each taking his own time and 
key simultaneously. The brass - ware 
appears ■fco have undergone severe treat- 
ment and shows marks of kicks, probably 
aimed at the operators, who doubtless 
used these exhibits as moans of defence 
as well as offence in some emeute 

LIVES OF GREAT MEN- 

No. I. {Concluded.) 

Some twenty years went by. The school 
Where Jones was deemed a graceless fool 
Whom nothing was excused to, 

I Still stood upon a hill-top high, 

Its turrets pointing to the sky 
I Precisely as they used to. 

The shouts, the tramp of boyish feet, 

The masters' houses in the street, 

Rented at quite a stiff rent ; 

The games, the tasks, the furtive Bohn — 
All were the same ; the boys alone 
Were, though they seemed not, different . 

Oh, day of days, oh, joy that I 
Should be this day's recorder I 
The sun came out, tie hours went by 
In their appointed order. 

The Prefects looked like little kings. 

And every impish urchin 
Wore all the tasteful Sunday things 
He mostly "VN’ent to Church in. 

The masters, if some fault was done, 
Showed a benignant blindness : 

They smiled as though their life was one 
Unbroken round of kindness. 

The fathers came, an eager crowd, 

And -with them came the mothers j 
Sisters were bashfully allow^ed 
To walk and talk with brothers. 

Tills was, in short — permit the phrase — 
No day of blame, no teach-day, 

But just our clay for prize and praise— 

In fact it was our Speech-Day. 

A boy came on the dais dressed 
(A tall and comely fellow^ 

111 swallow-tails and low-cut vest 
To represent Othello. 

Another, garbed the same as he, 

Whose pride it was to own a 
Baas voice, expired in agony 
As Ladif Desd&niona. 

Telly Earpagon, and (EdipuSy 
We lumped them all together ; 

In evening clothes they spoke to us, 

And pumps of patent leather. 

And though (in Greek) they feigned 
despair, 

I And then (in French) grew skittish, 

I The accents that they talked in were 
j Imperially British. 

The speeches ended, the Headmaster rose ; 
He hemmed, he hawed, and then he blevf 
his nose. 


Spoke of his pride at being there and 
greeting 

So many friends at this their annual 
meeting. 

Glanced, as he spoke, at Harrow and at 
Eton, 

But held that Rodwell’s record -was un- 
beaten : 

In every point, in scholarship, in tone. 

In sports, in numbers Rodwell held its own. 
Its grounds were large, its buildings were 
extensive, 

Its air was good, its fees were inexpensive : 
All things, in fact, combined — as all things 
should— 

To make it better while they kept it good. 
“Amongst our old Rodwellians one," he 
said, 

“ Is here to-day whose fame is widely 
spread ; 

A man of genius, tempered by sobriety, 
Of learning made sublimely great by piety. 
I was his friend at school; I knew him 
well; 

No words of mine are adequate to tell 
The story of his boyish deeds— I mean 
The Bishop " — ^here he glowed — “ of Peck- 
ham Green. 

He, as each one of you, of course, sur- 
mises, — 

You know his goodness,— will present the 
prizes.’^ 

Of Bishops many have I seen, 

But none so nobly meek or 
So mildly large as Peckham Green, 

Whose signature was “ Pecor." 

Fate had not done the thing by halves, 
Nor had she meanly catered 
For one with such a pair of calves 
So admirably gaitered. 

On all the best of boiled and roast 
His being he had grounded : 

What came beneath his chest was most 
Episcopally rounded. 

He rose, a gorgeous presence, and 
He laid his views before us ; 

His voice was dignified but bland, 

His attitude decorous. 

“ In all you do, in all you try, 

Strive for the perfect tense, boys ; 

If,” he went on, “ your aim is high, 

You Won't hit low : that 's sense, boys. 
^Yhen I was but a little boy 
I tried to guide each action 
To give my worthy parents joy. 

My masters satisfaction. 

And now — " he paused; we gave a shout ; 

We understood his thesis ; 

Our wild applausive yells filled out 
The aposiopesis. 

But while the cheers still rent the sky. 
And while the air was humming, 

Dim memories of days gone by 
Kept obstinately coming. 

Somehow, I felt, I knew those tones — 
Great Zeus I how shall I tell it ? — 

I recognised the idiot Jones 
In Peekham's portly prelate I 

R. G. L. 
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“ MAKCEXTSTIES.” 

TV'ell-KEPT la\nis, and marquees long, 

Of Unionists almighty throng ; 

See, they come in thousands strong 
In the season^of Manoeuvres. 

In “ country dress ” they 're all arrayed, 
The staunchest ones, and those who’ve 
strayed ; 

For demonstrating is simply grand, 

"With lunch thro'v^Ti in and a vintage 
brand 

As part of the mad Manoeuvres. 

They would sooner leave for Moors and 
grouse. 

But they deem it wise outside the House 
To explain what they propose to do 
To settle the fractious Irish crew ; 

So forty odd of the rowdy boys 
They seek to rob of St. Stephen’s joys. 

If the forty left make double noise, 

■Well, what of these new Manoeuvres? 

Yeoman back from veldt and fray. 

Yeoman waiting his promised pay. 

Haunts Pall Mall from day to day 
Because of its mad Manoeuvres. 

“The pay-sheet's lost,” someone com- 
plains. 

(The same remark applies to brains.) 

He 's paid one score, but he 's got to wait 
Before his own 's wiped off the slate. 

With these muddled up Manoeuvres. 
But what 's the odds ? He 's only fought ; 
Just been where the “jolly lesson's” 
taught 

(For “jolly ” it's called in poet's song). 
But he’s “jolly” sure it's “jolly” w^rong, 
Though cash is due, he should have to 
stay 

Waiting till Government sees its way 
To follow the Jingo cry and “ pay,” 

And stop these mean Manoeuvres. 

Huan Mee. 

FAIR'S FAIR(?). 

plr. Havelock Ellis, m an article on the 
Comparative Abilities of the Fair and the Dark in 
the last Monthly JRevmOf proves by statistics that 
men of action are generally fair, while men of 
thought are dark. Those who have the highest 
“ index of pigmentation,” and are therefore 
fairest, are political reformers, sailors and soldiers 
at the dark end of the scale are actresses and 
professional beauties.] 

Poets, since the days of HoarER 
Down to Onions, all have erred, 
Cherishing a sad misnomer 
Making all their odes absurd* 

Briefly, what I have to tell is 
From a current magazine, 

Where ungallant Mr. Ellts 
Says that “fair” not fair should 


Paradoxic is his thesis — 

Beauty 's dark, and dark is fair, 
Fair is ugly ; so to pieces 
Idylls fall beyond repair. 



Neither flaxen-haired nor florid 
Is the veritable belle ; 

Figures with percentage horrid 
Thus our pained assent compel ! 

This iconoclast unruly 
Dares the dreadful fact to hint 

“Fair ones ” should be darkies truly, 
Or, at least, a swarthy tint. 

In his scale of pigmentation 
First come socialists and tars ; 

They 're the fairest of the nation. 
Followed next by sons of Mars. 

Last upon the list he places 
Those with colour-index low ; 

Darkest are the brightest Graces 
Whom as actresses we know. 

Spite of powder and peroxide, 

Dark is light and gay and bright ; 


Ladies will their auburn locks hide 
Now with wigs as black as night I 

So the bard will sing, w’^hen jilted, 

“If she he not dark to me ’ ' 

(Though the phrase is fairly stilted), 

“ What care I how dark she be ? ” 

Farewell, author greatly daring — 
Lest the fair think you unfair, 

And, when next you forth are faring, 
Hold Judge Lynch’s fair, beware ! 

A. A. S. 


1 Query by Oud WESTanNSTER Wag.— It 
is to be noted that Whitehall and 
Parliament Street are now being relaid 
with blocks of red gum. Is this in any 
way connected with the healthy state of 
the mouth of the Nation at St. Stephens ? 
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THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. 

A Great THoir,in for Evfry Day ix the Year. 

SFCOM) Seuie-.. 

VIII.— THE MRS. HU^^IPHRY \^ARD SECTiU.X. 

{Continued from Aufjuat.) 

August 17th.— The path up to the moor lay throui^h hunprinc 
; "woods lush with dew, alive with the stir of nature. Hell^meiie's 
; eyes, lifted from the pap:e of Hume’s Essuys, fell on a prreat fir- 
j trunk with its russet-red that seemed, under a cloudy sky, to 
retain the fire of departed suns. How was that for an imaprc of 
the survival of relic:ions emotions still aplow* with the colour 
of discarded creeds ? 

ISth, 10th. — The train of thought to which this ligure ^?avc 
an impulse was disturbed by a flash of gold plumage. A cock- 
pheasant went whirring through the brake. A squirrel, beady- 
eyed and tawny-brushed, peered from a pine and pursued his 
spiral ascent. Here and there went the bobbing of rabbits’ 
tails speeding to shelter. Over the broad leaves of water- 
lilies lying flat on the surface ot a dusky pool, a mooivlien 
hurried, dryfoot, like Israel’s host, to the furtherbank. Hrits- 
MKRE became subconsciously aware that all these furred and 
feathered creatures were actuated by a common passion for 
self-preservation, expressing itself in various manifestations 
according to their respective shapes and habits- >»Vhat moi*c 
natural! What else, indeed, was the human cry for imnioi^ 
tality but this same instinct in a form perhaps more spiritual, 
certainly more sanguine ? Could it be possible, he asked him- 
self, that the analogy went further ? That the Powers above, 
in the careless calm attributed to them by the Luerotlan 
philosophy, had no deeper designs on our existence than he, 
Hellsmere, had at that moment on these denizens of the 
woods? 

20th.— And yet with them it was not mere untutored instinct 
that warned them to seek safety. There had been rude and 
bitter experience. Pheasants had been killed ; though not, he 
hoped, in Augast. As for rabbits, they w’ere a perpetual prey. 
What, indeed, was his objective at that moment? Was it not 
the destruction of certain forms of life ? primarily the grouse, 
incidentally the hare, and, conceivably, the snipe *? A divine 
shame smote his heart as he felt in the game-pocket of his coat 
and brought out a copy of the Canticle of the Creatures. 

21st, 22xd. — ^A ud now’ the moor stretched before him, sweeping 
up the long low braes of Athol, chequered with purple patches, 
here flaunting the conscious symmetry of a draught-board, there 
counterfeiting the dappled shadows of the milch-kine of Apollo. 
The guns spread out into line. The dogs, unleashed, bounded 
forward W’ith drooped necks and sentient nostrils lifted up the 
wind. Not even then could HFXUSireRE escape from his attitude 
of mental absorption. Though an early predilection for ratting 
had remained among the most poignant memories of his child- 
hood, his subsequent trend had boon tow-ards metapliysics 
rather than pure animalism. Of a disposition coo analytical for 
tlie eomparutive directness and simplicity of vision required hi 
a perfect siiortsmau, he Iiad sometimes, on occasions like the 
present, been tempted to follow’ up a lino of abstract reasoning 
—associated, iierhaps, with the identity ot his cr/o-^-eY eii when a 
crisis, such as the opportunity for a right and left, had seemed 
to demand instantaneous action. This tendency had from time 
to time been detrimental in its effects upon the bag. 

23rd.— A nd to-day ho could not throw dff a certain obscbsion 
of mind caused by his reflections upon the Canticle of St. 
Francis. On reaching the commencement of the beat he had 
handed this work, along with IIumf.’s Eissaj/s, Bishop Berkeley’s 
Sermons, and Sesame and Lilies to the man w’lio was carrying 
Ms cartridges ; but the w’ords, “Praise Heaven for our sister 
the grouse,” kept ringing in his ears. 

24tu« — ^T he question, too, of intuition in dogs arrested his 


fancy. Ui* derived an appreciable ecstasy from differentiating 
botwoon the iiisciiict of a pointer for the scent of the living, 
and that of a retriever for the scent of the dead or dying. 
How far wci'c those qualities inherent in their natures, and how 
far were they a matter of training? And why, in whatever 
proportions inherited and acquired, wrere they more permanent 
in animals than in men ? Why, for instance, had he outgrown 
his tabte for Presbyteriani^sra ? and was it possible for him to 
re'vert to it by the mere process of reproducing the geographical 
conditions which evolved it? 

25tii. — ^Fascinated by the field of argument opened up by 
these enigmas, he was dimly conscious of the subdued voice 
of the head-keeper inviting him to “ take a point.” Mechani- 
cally ho walked towards the clog, that stood poised like a rigid 
simulacrum of itself ; mechanically ho advanced beyond it, 
moving as in a dream ; faintly murmuring, “ For our sister 
the grouse.” 

26th. — A. sudden nausea seized him, to the ijartial oblitera- 
tion of the landscape. Was it to be tolerated that humanity, 
not content with the use of lethal weapons diabolically pre- 
cise, must needs employ the instincts of one of the lower orders 
of creation for the annihilation of a sister existence ? Surely 
the whole question of our moral responsibility to those lower 
forms, whether w’c label ourselves Positivist, Deist, or 
Orthodox, was hero involved. If we hypothecate the exis- 
tence ot higher powers, can W’c count it consistent w’itli 
their Divine nature to play off humanity against humanity for 
their own better spoilt ? A Pagan doctrine, only excusable in 
the makers of Trojan and collateral myths. 

27th to 29th. — ^Antl yet — but it was at this point of his 
iutemal argument that the birds got up and went aw’ay un- 
scathed. Kor w’as this all; for the lamentable accident 
w’hich ensued w’as a further tribute to the complexity of 
Helismeiie’s organism. The desperate character of his reflec- 
tions had reduced him to a state of acute scepticism, in which 
he even permitted himself to doubt the actuality of all 
phenomen a. A wrave of s ub joct i vity passed over him. Meanwhile 
he had, as if automatically, raised his gun in the direction of 
one of the rising birds and placed his finger on the trigger 
of the right barrel. The natural completion of this action 
was arrested by an inanition of will-pow’er consequent upon 
the absence of his mind. The arrest was, how’ever, only 
temporary. Before ho could disengage his mind from the con- 
clusion that all phenomena w'ere alike in the quality of non- 
existence, he had performed a kind of reflex movement— the | 
i*esult of associated ideas — and pressed the trigger home. This 
happened — in even less time than has been required for the 
narration of events — at the moment when his gillie, after 
remarking, “Hoot! mon; they ’re awa’,” and advancing with- 
out further comment, had reached the position vacated by the 
bird at which Hellsmere had pointed his gun. 

30th- — By great good fortune, the major and more crowded 
portion of the discharge wtis intorcopted by Bishop Berkeley’s 
Sermons, wfiiich the man w’as ciiri'ying in an empty game-bag 
slung across his back. Only the outlying shot lodged in his 
actual body. To the ineoiivenienee caused by these pellets 
Hellsmere alluded coldly in the language of Christian Science, 
urging that the injury was apparent rather than real ; but w’hen 
representations w’ere made to him subsequently in the gun- 
room, he cancelled his obligations in conformity wdth the usual 
tarijf arranged for those regrettable incidents, the scale" of 
charges being regulated according to the part of the person 
affected. 

31ST. — The account of this contretemps, appearing in the 
^ortli British papers on the very day of the i^ublication of 
his work on Italian Liberty, created a great sensation in the 
literary world, and established the success of the volume. It 
was natural, therefore, tliat his immediate accession to the 
ranks of the Broader Vegetarianism should have been a painful 
shock to the friends who had prophesied for him a political 
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career. Later, his assumption of friar’s 
orders in the Brotherhood of Assisi caused 
little surprise. The transition Tvas re- 
garded as the logical issue of his pre- 
vious departure. O. R. 


TO 0^’E I LOVE ^'OT. 

You came unsought, unseen, 

VTicn summer skies grew clouded. 
And blasts blew chill and keen, 

And fields in mist were shrouded. 

You found me, as some guest 
Unwelcome, unexpected, 

VTho claims from one his best, 

'Who may not be neglected. 

And at your sojourn though 
Tended and nursed and petted, 
Yet, when at length you go, 

You leave me unregretted. 

I loved you not ? ah, true. 

Yet -was my hate no treason, 

For cold T, too, found you — 

^ly first bad cold this season. 


SEASIDE SOLITUDE. 

Highburybarn-on-Sea. 

(From onv Special Commissioner,) 

Dear Mr. Punch, — This is a spot, 
which, according to your instructions, I 
reached last evening. In these same in- 
structions you described it as “ agrowing 
place.” 1 fancy it must be of the aspara- 
gus order, that vegetable, as you are well 
aware, taking three years in which to 
develop itself to perfection. Highbury- 
barn-on-Sea is, I regret to say, in the first 
stage — ^judged from an asparagus point of 
view. I cannot entertain the enthusiastic 
description of the candid correspondent. 
(I refer to the cutting forwarded by you 
from an eminent daily paper under the 
heading, “By the Golden Ocean.”) He 
describes it as “an oasis on the desert 
coast of Great Britain.” Far be it from 
me to’deny the desert — all'I object to is 
the oasis. 

I ask you. Sir, if you ever, in the course 
of the travels in which you have out- 
rivalled Stanley, Cameron, Livingstone, 
Harry de Windt, and, may I add, De 
Rougemont, ever came across an oasis 
consisting of two score villas, built wuth 
scarcely baked bricks, reposing on an arid 
waste amid a number of tumbled -down 
cottages, and surmounted by a mighty 
workhouse-like hotel looking down on a 
pre-Adamite beershop ? 

The sky was blue, the air was fresh, the 
waves had retreated to sea when I arrived 
in a jolting omnibus at Highburybarn-on- 
Sea, and deposited myself and luggage at 
the Metropolitan Hotel. A page-boy was 
playing airs on a Jew’s-harp when I 
alighted on the sand-driven steps of the 
hostelry. He seemed surprised at my 
arrival, but in most respectful fashion 





O'Brady, “Shure oi want to bank twinty pounds. Can I drvw it out qi'Ick 
IP I WANT it « ” 

Postmaster, “ Indadb, Mrs. O’Brady, you can draw” it out to-morrow if you give 

'SlE A W”AKE’.S notice » ” 


placed his organ of minstrelsy in his 
jacket pocket, the while he conveyed my 
Gladstone bag to my apartment, secured 
by an interview with an elderly dame, 
who gave an intelligent hut very wan 
smile when I suggested dinner. She 
referred me to the head waiter. This 
functionary pointed in grandiose fashion 
to the coffee-room, wherein some artistic 
wall - papering wag had committed 
atrocities on w”hich it would be libel to 
comment. 

There was only one occupant, a short 
clean-shaven gentleman with w’hite hair 
and a red nose, who was apparently 
chasing space. This turaed out to be a 
militant blue-bottle. Meantime, the 
head-waiter produced his bill of fare, or 
rather the remains of it. Nearly every 
dish had apparently been consumed, for 
the most tempting plats were removed 
from the menu by a liberal application of 
red pencil. Finally, I decided on a fried 
solo and a steak. The white-haired man 
still pursued the blue-bottle. 

I w”ent up to my room, and after 
washing wdth no soap I returned to the.] 
coffee-room. The blue-bottle still had! 


the best of it. The head-waiter, after 
the lapse of an hour, informed me that 
the sole would not be long. "When it 
arrived, I found that he spoke the truth. 
If you have any recollection of the repast 
which Porthos endured when entertained 
by Madame Coquenard, you will have some 
notion of my feast. The head-waiter told 
me that some bare-legged persons who 
had waded into the water were shrimp- 
catchers. I only wished that I were one 
of them, for at least they found food. 

Later on I retired to rest. I was 
visited in the hours of darkness, to 
which I had consigned myself, by a horde 
of mosquitoes, imported, so I ’was informed 
ill the morning, by American travellers, 
who never tipped the waiters. I fulfilled 
their obligations, still gazing on the 
auburn sand-drift, still looking on the sea, 
still feeling hungry and murmuring to my- 
self, “Highburybarn-on-Sea would be a 
capital place for children, if I could only 
see any cows.” A melancholy cocoa-nut 
shy by the station appeared to afford all 
the milk in the place. 

Yours despondently, 

Nibblethorpe Nobbs. 
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A TEN HAYS’ TRIP. 

Foil “nil liie jiood it ini^ht tlo liio** innd it lias tl«.iio :i I 
■Wii-s i* 0 ‘ooiiii’K*niiod by an omiia*iit laodicul authority to i?o to 
Norway aiul Inck — ten days’ trii). “^S’licMV do 1 start from? ” 

I asked. “Oh,” ho repiit d .soruowhat brnsyaely, as, having 
many paih-iiis waitinjic. he showod me luit, **|ro lo Hull.” 1 
liuuki'd him anil withdrew. I decided on further inquiry, not 
to i,t» to iliill, but to lake boat to Chri^'iiania from Tilbury. 
In this \»ay I should have more sea, more air, less train, 
les*, trouble. The next tiling was to secure berths aboard the 
gallant slid*, the '^'iison-linor Orhuulo, in plenty of time, as 
darini, the su>riiiior holidays the ealjins are “bespoke” quite a 
moiit'i 'll adv.tiice. Beinir a mere raw, that is, iin-(’ook*d 
Kiij^i'sh ti‘:n**l!ei*, it^iioranr. of thi* Norwegian I.iii^iiaue. and 
doiilirfal u‘- to generally roeeivt-d npiiaon that “ liiii^'lish and 
Freijcli will take >ou anywhere” ,r!u*y z/'ui/’t, as a matter 
of faet ; or. if ihej do, tht‘y lea\i‘ you where tliey’*\e tal^m 
you roid refuse to briiii;* you back *i.e:aiui, 1 sent a nu^rcurial 
ooy iM purchase me uii inexpeiisne, handy and poeketable 
C’o»'/,‘’.N Toion'-n? t‘jr X.h'iriiii. Primarily intended for 
a “ personally condueted ” Cookian tiuirist, this bo.»k doubtless 
tultils its purpose, lint a tourist, imaitiiched and iiiibuiiiid, like 
rnyholi land Proinotheus), by any vows or solemn obligations to 
the Chief Cooks, will do bettor lor himselt if he i) roe are some 
other i;uide-buok whose line is, to adapt teolmically theatrical 
lan»ru:i^i;e. the “general utility business.” 

First, in this Cook-ery Hook 1 fail to liiid the Noi'wegiaii for 
“bath.” Theie is Wimt Vaiiti'' tor “warm Wviter;’* but 
the w’onls for “hot” and “cold ” do not reward my search. 
The Boots, who, according to the printed instructions on the 
cartl in the bedroom, is hummunetL per throe tinkles of electric 
bell, shakes despairing head, as also does tlie Chambermaid, 
whom two tinkles “a la carte'" have added to our conclave; 
wo all three pantomime to each other and shake our heads hope- 
lessly. Suddenly a happy thought strikes the Chambermaid, 
and she rushes off frantically, returning with a captive waiter, 
slim and light-haired, who not only speaks but understands 
English, 31o appears as the Dcms c.v inachina^ translates and 
explains. “Ah 1 ” exclaim the Chamliermaid and Boots, throw- 
ing up their hands and smiling brightly, as if the <* loud that 
had threatened to obscure the sunshine in their lives had been 
for once aiul ever roinovetl. 

Then, “Happy thought,” — after my next ditliculty, not worth 
dw’elling upon here, is over, — 1 WTife dowm my orders for the 
two following days, aiul conlido those instructions to the poly- 
glot tic porter of the Hoi id Victoria, W'ho, being a first-rate 
specimen of “ porter with a head on,” is worth any niunber of 
Victorian chambermaids and bootses, liow'cv er reaily and will- 
ing, w'ith a fair sprinkling of nimble w'aitors thrown iiu 

Then, in this Cook-ery Book, w'herc are the N'orw’egian names 
for the days of the week? Where the word for ** to-morrow ” ? 
That the non-arrival ot “to-morrow” is proverbial may servo 
as an excuse for its absence from this vticabulary. Alessrs. 
Cook might with advantage adil a page or two lo their “voca- 
bulary and useful phrases ” without overburdening either book 
or tourist. 

For example, this eighteeiipeiiny handbook gives me, among 
other items of comparatively useless or, at least, superfluous 
knowledge, “ t/tc Lcijal Boating Tariff." Now, how does this 
affect the mere ordinary tourist, myself for example ? Am I 
going to remain in Norway to learn the language and the 
intricacies of the law simply to bring an action against some 
boatman for extortion? It sounds improbable. ThLs, and 
certain other pieces of gratuitous information, 1 should class 
under the head of “ luxurious ” ; and putting these aside, let 
us see how this “guide, philosopher and friend” deals with 
“ necessities.” At haphazard 1 take an example. There is no 

I form of words to bo addressed to the chambermaid asking her 

to “make the room while I am out.” Cook’s tourists employ- 

— 


ingthis vocabulary in Norway can ask for “meat,” “bacon,” 
“fish” (genorically), “supper and breakfast” (neither in 
detail) ; but they would liiicl themselves at fault should they 
dcMi-e •• soup,” “ potatoes,” “ cutlets,” or “ wine.” However, 
the la^t can bo ordered by selection from the “ carte." 

Cook"!S Guide obliges us with “numerals ” up to a thousand, 
which, of course, is uncommonly useful. “ Please,” “ thanks,” 
and “how much?” are all there, “ all right ” and “take my 
things.” The regulations as to “Close time for game” are 
most useful to “the sportsman,” but are waste paper to the 
ordinary voyageur. 

As for coinage in “Kronin” and “Ohre,” I learnt more in 
live minutes from the intelligent hall-porter at the Hotel Yic- 
toriii than I did from a prolonged study of the “ tables ” in this 
Norwegian Cook-ery Book. 

jilrm . — For “Wilson Line” tickets apply to Messrs. BOTT. 
Name easily remembered apropos de Bott." At their office 
you will be treated with the most polite attention to all the 
details of your requirements, and you will have only yourself 
to blame if there is one single detail of the tour left un- 
explained. 

The one drawback at the commencement is the starting from 
Feiicliurch Street Station. Such an inconvenient place! So 
iiari-ow, cribbed, confliied ! Such a crowd of people coming out ' 
iiiul going in ! Porters at their wits’ end ! Cabs, trucks, carts, 
vehicles of all sorts, rammed and jammed up together, appar- 
ently in a kind of back yard. Desperate struggles through 
crowd after bidding “aareuoir” to the porter who has our bags 
and baggage on his truck. Will we ever see him again in this 
world ? 1 say “ we ” not ‘ ‘ editorially, ’ ’ but as two of us travel- 
ling. Thou we are hustled and bustled on to the platform. 
(Summer, mind you, and about 95“ in the shade.) “ Oh where 
and oh where is my little Porter? Oh w'here on earth can 
he be?” — Old song adapted to occasion — “Oh where and 
oh whore has my (anything) Porter gone?” Train crammed. 
Carriages nearly full : mostly quite full. Enfin ! At the latest 
moment, porter \\ itli truck and all luggage ! Nay, I will not 
use strong language — so — ^Bless thee, my porter I 

Now then, all in to begin the journey, and away we go along 
the most depressing lino of country, wet or shine, ever devised 
by mortal engineer, until we reach Tilbury. Melting day: 
e.xeiint collars ; wristbands limp. More porters ; more trucks : 
on to quay- New porters, a trifle more nautical by this time, as 
being in keeping with our approach to river and sea, and remind- 
ing me of some of the characters so graphically described by 
Mr. Jacobs in Many Cargoes. At last our “ cargo ” is on board 
the good ship Orlando ; and w'e are speedily shown to our 
cabins, which seem all “trim and taut,” as becomes a vrell-tried 
passenger ship that does the Viking business between England 
and Norway, belonging to the “ Wilson liner fleet.” 

1 am glad to come aboard : I anticipate a lirst-rate cruise : 
[ look forward to a restoration to perfect licaltli, and, with a 
kind ol amateur emigrant’s feeling, to seeing a new life in a 
world entirely fresh to me within the next few days ; though, 
as 1 bid farewell to Tilbury, it occurs^ to me that I might as 
well be going aw’ay “ for a year and a day,” as tor only a brief 
holiday. Quito up to time the bell rings ; “ any more for 
shore” return by the tender — there are many “tender fare- 
wells,” weaving of handkerchiefs, shoutings, injunctions to mes- 
sengers and telegraph boys, and then—we are away ! 

Suddenly an old song and old tune, not sung or heard of for 
years, occurs to me, — it is “ When I beheld the anchor weighed,” 
— ^which takes me back .... However, 1 don’t want to be taken 
back, but am glad to recognise that Ave are gliding onwards, 
dodging vessels to the right of us, vessels to the left of us, 
barges, P. & O. steamers, and any amount of shipping, opening 
out to us a zigzag course as the Orlando steadily steams 
seawards. 

The next point on the horizon is luncheon at 1.30 punctually. 
All hands to the menu. 
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One of the Wagstaff family is on board, 
and takes the first opportunity of making 
himself known to me. “Good ship, 
Orlando,'^ he says; “only why that 
name ? ” I don ’ t kn o w : why notf “ Well , 
my dear Sir,” he returns, w’ith an emphasis 
on the “dear,” “because, why call the 
ship Orlando, when it goes ‘O’e?* Sea 

I groan in spirit. Waostaff must be 
repressed. Mentally I utter a hope that 
ho may not be a good sailor. Fortunately, 
he is placed at a distant table, where his 
old jokes are appreciated by «in entirely 
new company, and where he can be amus- 
ing without being vulgar, as long, at all 
events, as we remain in the river. 








THE COMING NAVAL MANIBUVEES. 
(A ijarn — for consumption hij the Marines 
— of Fleet Street and the sea.) 

“It is very serious,” said the senior 
editor, as he read the document handed to 
him by one of his colleagues. “So the 
Admiralty will permit no correspondents 
to attend the operations? ” 

“It is indeed the case,” returned the 
other. “ Although the fact was published 

in the columns of ,” and the name of a 

well-known journal was murmured, “ it is 
undeni ably t r ue . ” 

“ There is only one thing to be done,” 
cried the senior editor, striking with his 
fist the reading-desk in front of him. 
“We must charter a vessel of our own, 
and start on a voyage of discovery.” 

“Agreed ! ” cried the other editors. 

“ It will be only what we shall have to 
do in the next land war if the censorship 
retains the mastery.” 

“Just so,” cried the other editors. 

And thus came it to pass that The Livelij 
Sally — immediately i*e-christcned The 
Fourth Estate — ^was purchased for the 
benefit of the Press. 

* 4: I: K 

“Xow who shall command her ? ” asked 
I the reporter with the longest service. 

I “Why no t you ? * * suggested a youngster 
■who had just come from the completion of 
his education on the banks of the Isis, and 
was fond of sport. 

“ Always willing to oblige, but the fact 
is, I am not quite sure w’hether I know 
the difference between a marline-spike 
and a pair of main braces.” 

“ next, please ! ” put in a colleague who 
had given up the Civil Service for 
journalism. “What do you know about 
navigation ? ” 

“Well, not much, excejit wdieii I am 
getting up an Admiralty case. Fact is, 
too, that my briefs belonged more to 
Probate and Divorce than to the other 
business of the division — I mean to say, 
when I was in practice.” 

Then of a sudden there was a cry for 
“the Admiral.” 









DIARY OF AN AUTOMOBILIST ABROAD. 

TASoim , FB/DAr.— “ Our car makes a deep impression in Morocco. Alponko, 

MY mechanic, who ACCOMPANIES ME, THINKS IT IS NOT A GOOD COUNTRY POE MOTORING. 
He seems to feel tee heat more than I do.’* 


“ Well, yes,” he admitted, “ I have 
been a naval officer. But then, you sec, 

I have been everything else. When I 
commanded the North Pole Fusiliers, 

I recollect ” 

But there was no time for a yarn. The 
Fourth Estate, nee The Lively Sully, 
steamed gallantly away, and was sooni 
miles distant from shore. | 

“ Withyonr permission,” said the newly 
appointed 0.0. , “ I will open our sealed 
orders. As I expected. Short and sweet. 
They say, ‘ Find out what you can, and 
transmit same by wireless telegraphy.’ 
All right, we will.” 

The Press boat went here, the Press 
boat w’ent there, the Press boat went 
everywhere. 

“Ahoy!” hailed one of the specials, 
under the rightful impression that ho ■was 
nautical to the tips of his fingers. “ I 
think I can see the remains of a destroyer 
fathoms deep under water.” 

Field-glasses and search-lights w'cro 
brought to bear, j 

“Right you are,” answered the C.O. 
“ Make it so.” 

And the incident was entered in the 
log and passed round for general infor- 
mation. 


Farther discoveries were made. A 
derelict cruiser was met and avoided; 
four battleships were seen to be resting 
gracefully on some submarine rocks ; and 
other interesting details of a kindred 
character w’ere noticeable. 

At last The Fourth Estate, nee The 
Lively Sally, entered a fog, and gently 
collided ■with and all but sank an enor- 
mous man-o’-war. 

“Ship ahoy ! ” shouted an officer from 

H.M.S. 

“Ship ahoy!” w’lis the reply of the 
Press Admiral. “We arc The Fourth 
Estate, nee The Lively Sally, from Fleet 
Street, bound for information.” 

“And I am Commander-in-chief of all 
that remains of the British Navy.” 

“ What ’s the matter ? ” asked the Press 
Admiral. 

“Lost my w’ay. Can you assist me to 
get back to head-quarters ? ” 

“ Certainly,” was the cheery response. 
“ Always pleased to oblige the defenders 
of our country in the hour of their dis- 
tress. Follow us.” 

And the Press boat piloted the battle- 
ship back to England, and very iiroperly 
received the thanks of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, 
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CCELTJM NON ANIMUM. 

Rcmce Tihur. 

Ah, for the fields of yellow corn, 

All, for the trees that quiver 
Beneath the gentle breeze of morn 
Beside the brimming river, 

Ah, for the silver wavelets gay 
With golden water-lily 
That gleam a hundred miles away 
From hateful Piccadilly. 

To hear tlie birds outpour their joys 
111 carolling melodious. 

Instead of listening to the noise 
Of barrel-organs odious ; 

To lie beneath some spreading oak 
1^0 more a slave to work ^11 
Be rapture after smuts and smoke 
Upon the Inner Circle. 

And then to sleep ! Each night at ten 
To sink in easy slumber ; 

Ko more to listen while Big Ben 
Some ‘ ‘ wee sma’ hour ’ ’ shall number ; 
To court sweet Morpheus to the strains 
Of nightingales — oh, that T 1 
Be better than these whistling trains 
And early milk-carts’ rattle. 


Tihure Bomam, 

All night the sleepless ducks quack, 
quack, 

All night the cock’rels, growing 
To cock’s estate, their voices crack 
While practising their crowing ; 

The owlets hoot, the nightjar cries 
111 weary iterations, 

While from the orphaned lambkins rise 
Heart-rending lamentations. 

All night the keepers rend the air 
With tootling most unpleasant, 

As Reynard they attempt to scare 
From midnight feasts of pheasant ; 
Anon the geese with piercing cries 
Upraise a fearful riot. 

As Reynard, sick of rabbit, tries 
To get a change of diet. 

All night 1 , sleepless, toss and ban 
The everlasting Babel 
Of senseless bird and beast and man 
In wood and coop and stable ; 

All night upon my mattress hard 
I enrse the fancy silly 
That Inred my steps a single yard 
From peaceful Piccadilly. 


NO MORE. 

The memory of those bygone days 
Brings thoughts too sacred for 

Expression in a studied phrase : 

I can suggest—no more. 

She whom I wildly idolized 
Of years knew but a score. 

I must confess I was surprised 
To hear it was no more. 

My love was far from idle sport, 

Yet when 1 fiercely swore 

To love but her — ^she cut me short, 

And begged I ’d say no more. 

Saddest of hours I chose, I fear, 

Out of the twenty-four. 

I told her what J made per year, 

Her glances said, “ no more? 

I vowed to take my wretched lif e— 

To drown in grief and gore ; 

I made my will, I bought a knife — 

And then could do uo more. 

She gave her hand— her shapely hand- 
To one she ’d loved before^ 

Whom she soon taught, I understand, 
To wish he were^no more. 
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A FAREWELL. 

Oh, let my tongue your ancient merits tell ! 

When others left me, did you not remain, 

Performing duty for a time so well, 

And rarely causing me or grief or pain ? 

And yet ! to think that free from serious taint 
You might have lived with me, nor white, nor coaly ; 
In fact, so near the character of saint. 

That when I saw you I pronounced you “ holey.” 

You were so good at’flrst, so strong, so polished ! 

To think one day you’d play the very doose ! . 

That you, restrictions all around demolished. 

Should first he fast, and then — alas ! — so loose ! 

One night I formed a project in my head. 

That to my tend’ rest feelings I ’d do violence ; 

And so, at midnight hour, prepared for bed, 

1 held my jaw .... and then — ^the rest was silence ! 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Mr. Louis Becke is the prose-poet of the South Sea Islands. 
Across a waste of sadder sea he scents their perfume, beholds 
the breakers foaming over the coral reefs, recalls stirring 
episodes through which their light-hearted populations dance 
and drink, make love and fight. Happily for nous autres^ j 
islanders also but of more sombre type, he has the gift of 
communicating his impressions and recollections- His latest 
book. By Bock and Pool (FBHEE Dhwik), is full of brighay- 
drawn pictures of far-off folk and scenery. They seem to drink 
pretty freely in Samoa and places adjacent, and they catch 
very large fish. Mr. Becke's narrative of a day out with the 
fisher folk of Nukufetan will cause to water the mouth of a 
commonplace angler by Deeside. Mr. Ritchie’s Undersized 
Fish Bill would require radical alteration in its schedules 
before it were applicable to the South Sea Islands. My Baronite 
gathers that at Nukufetan they would contemptuously throw 
back into the abashed Pacific anything that measured less than 
three feet from tail to mouth, or weighed imder twenty 
pounds. The Baron db B.-W. 


But in my thoughts I said, “ I ’ll not complain, Petit Poids AU Ror.— A contemporary has been giving details 

Though you have gone from bad to worse since youth. as to the King’s weight. Of course it was gauged avoir- 

Your hour has come ! ” I steeped you in cocain, du~roi. Meantime, the greatest wait to which our^ Sovereign 

Grasped you, and tugged ... then out you came, old tooth ! can attain will be that between now and his Coronation. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE SABRINA. 

L— **Sea 

Extracts from the Tru’el Diary of 
Toby, M.P. 

Haverfordwest, Tuesday. — ^Remote, not 
unfriended, but solitary, slow, Haverford- 
west sleeps at the head of a beautiful 
estuary. Steamed up it today in the 
yacht's launch. At many points where 
the woods stoop down to cool their over- 
hanging branches in the stream it recalls 
Clieveden in its prime. How many Eng- 
lish folk, who at great expense and much 
inconvenience rush off to spend their 
holiday abroad, have seen the beautiful 
view of Haverfordwest presented when 
you look up stream from the old Bridge ? I 
confess I have seen Agra, Salt Lake City, 
and eke Tokio. Never till to-day did I 
look upon this old "Welsh town. 

Tenby another restful place in Pem- 
[ brokeshire. None of the bustle and towni- 
ness of watering-places nearer London. 
Magnificent sea view from Castle Hill. 
On the light purple silken surface of the 
harbour float fishing boats with broad 
sails of delicate red, terra-cotta, and tan. 
Wonder whether the boatmen, when buy- 
ing sails for their craft, give a moment's 
thought to what shade of colour will best 
suit the sea on summer days. Fancy not. I 
Mind concentrated at moment on getting 
the best stuff at the lowest price. All the 
same the effect most happy ; grateful to 
eyes dimmed in the bustle of Loudon 
life. 

Rather a lively voyage from Falmouth 
to Milford Haven. ' After rounding Land’s 
End the sea brisked up in determined 
fashion. Sark tells me there was in the 
'74 Parliament an Irish Member who 
lived at Eilkee. Sark's imagination, 
kindled by thought of the grandeur of 
the scenery on the rock-girdled coast ; 
the sea in its many moods ; sometimes a 
boundless expanse of blue, sometimes, in 
days of wrath, incessantly beating against 


and over the rocks. And the solemn sun- 
sets, and the stately ships going on to 
their liaven under the hill. 

^‘Yoii must live among some splendid 
scenery,” mused Sark. 

“ Scenery ! ” almost screamed the Irish 
member. “ Bedad ! there 's nothing but 
watlier between us and Ameriky.” 

Through a long day there was nothing 
but water between ns and Ameriky. The 
Sabriva greatly enjoyed the prospect. As 
good a sea-boat as she is a comfortable 
home, she took to it like a duck. Dipped 
her head in the sparkling blue water, and, 
throwing it back, streamed the foredcck 
with the wave. Some vacant seats at the 
luncheon table. 

** Don’t let us forget, to look in the 
Times to-morrow and see how the sea in 
these parts is described," said the Commo- 
dore, Bart., dexterously catching a claret 
bottle taking a header off the table to- 
wards his capacious bosom. Looked up 
paper on arriving at Milford. Turned to 
map illustrating meteorological report of 
I day before. Across the fathomless water 
over which we had danced, our heels in 
the air as often as not, was printed the 
legend Sea Calm. 

New Milford, Wednesday, — ICHABOD is 
wTitten on the walls of this towm. Created 
in Brunei's time as the port of connection 
with Ireland, the Great Western Railway 
is about to abandon its offspring. 
Passengers and goods now bound for 
Ireland steam from Milford to Waterford, 
a voyage of 114 miles. From Fishguard 
to Rosslare, the passage is only sixty-two 
miles, little more than one half. So a 
new harbour is being built at Fishguard ; 
a link of rail will connect Clarbeston 
Road on the main line with Letterston on 
the way to Fishguard, cutting off some 
miles. In three years the service will be 
commenced, and a new route opened to 
Ireland, bringing southern parts of the 
distressful country nearer to London by 
two hours and a half as compared with the 


North Western route which now takes 
the cake and the traffic. New Milford 
will be forsaken, and Fishguard will be 
even as the green bay tree. 

Brunei, who needs some compensation 
for the monument erected to him on the 
Thames Embankment, will, in his retire- 
ment, find consolation in the thought that, 
after the lapse of half a century, a hit of 
line he surveyed and commenced will be 
completed by his successors at Paddington. 
The navvies at work upon the new line, 
shortening (by straightening) the road to 
Fishguard, have come upon a few fur- 
longs of railway cuttings and embankments 
laid down by the great engineer. The 
company was not so rich then as it is 
to-day, and the project was abandoned, 
to be carried out in the opening years of 
the twentieth century. 

“Cast your rails upon the land and 
they will return to you after many days,” 
says the Commodore, under the impres- 
sion that he is quoting his prototype, 
King Solomon. 

FINANCIAL FOLLIES. 

(By Our City Laureate, dejected.) 

The House is very dull to-day, 

Its ladies fair neglected, 

And Sarahs, Doras, Noras, they 
Are seriously affected. 

From time to time our favourite stocks 
Lead us some frightful dances, 

'Tis time they wore their Autumn frocks 
And made a few advances. 

So, Sabah sweet and Nora neat. 

Just throw off your depression, 

And though you don’t feel up to par, 
Pray do remember who you are, 

And make a good impression. 

Oh, Cora coy, and Bertha shy, 

Pray don’t be antiquated, 

Tho’ by esipenses you 've been hit, 

Just get your figure up a bit, 

And you ’ll be reinstated. 
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MRS. MEDWIN. 

By Henby jAaiES. 

II. 

Miss Cu'ITER waited till slie heard the house-door close ; after 
which, in a sightless, mechanical way, she moved about the room, 
readjusting various objects that he had not touched. It was 
I as if his mere voice and accent had spoiled her form. But she 
I was not left too long to reckon with these things, for Mrs. 

I MEDWIN was promptly announced. This lady was not, more 
than her hostess, in the first flush of her youth ; her appearance 
— the scattered remains of beauty manipulated by taste — re- 
I sembled one of the light repasts in which the fragments of 
yesterday’s dinner figure with a conseions ease that makes up 
for the want of presence. She ^vas perhaps of an effect still too 
immediate to be called ihteresting ; but she was candid, gentle 
and surprised — not tatiguingly surprised, only just in the right 
degree ; and her white face — it was too white — ^with the fixed 
eyes, the somewhat touzled hair and the Louis Seize hat, might, 
at the end of the very long neck, have suggested the head of a 
princess carried, in a revolution, on a pike. She immediately 
took up the business that had brought her— with the air, how- 
ever, of drawing from the omens then discernible less confi- 
dence than she had hoped. The complication lay in the fact 
that if it was IMamie’s part to present the omens, that lady 
yet had so to colour them as to make her own service large. 
She perhaps over-coloured, for her friend gave way to momen- 
tary despair. 

“ What you mean is, then, that it *s simply impossible? 

“Oh, no,” said Mamie, with a q^ualified emphasis. “It's 
possible.” 

* ‘ But disgustingly difficult ? * ' 

“ As difficult as you like.” 

“ Then what can I do that I haven’t done ? ” 

* * You cau only wait a little longer. ’ ’ 

“ But that 's just what I have done. I 've done nothing else. 
I 'm always waiting a little longer ! * ’ 

Miss Gutter retained, in spite of this pathos, her grasp of 
the subject. “ The thing, as I 've told you, is for you first 
to be seen.” 

“ But ii people won’t look at me ? ” 

“ They will.” 

‘ ‘ They witlf^ ’—Mrs. Medwin w’-as eager. 

“They shall,” her hostess went on. “It’s their only having 
heard — ^without having seen.” 

“But if they stare straight the other way?” Mrs. Med WIN 
continued to object. “You can’t simply go up to them and 
twist their heads about 1 ” 

“ It ’s just what I can ! ” said Mamie Cotter. 

But her charming visitor, heedless, for the moment, of this I 
attenuation, had found the way to put it. “ It ’s the old story. 
You can’t go into the water till you swim ; and you can’t swim 
till you go into the water, I can’t be spoken to till I ’m seen ; 
but I can’t be seen till I ’m spoken to.” ' 

She met this lucidity, Miss Cutter, with but an instant’s 
lapse. “You say I can’t twist their heads about. But I have 
twisted them.” 

It had been quietly produced, but it gave her companion 
a jerk. “ They say ‘ Yes ' ? ” 

She summed it up. “ All but one. She says ‘No.’ ” 

Mrs. Med WIN thought — then jumped. “ Lady Wantridge ? ” 
Miss Cutter — ^as more delicate — only bowed admission. “I 
shall see her either this afternoon or late to-morrow. But she 
has written.” 

Her visitor wondered again. “ May I see her letter ? ” 

“ No.” She spoke with decision. “ But I shall square her.” 
“Then how? ” 

^ “ Well,”— and Miss Cutter, as if looking upward for inspira- 
tion, fixed her eyes awhile on the ceiling- “ well, it will come 
to me.” 


Mrs. Mbdwin watched her— it was impressive, “ And will 
they come to you — the others ? ’ ’ This question drew out 
the fact that they would — ^so far, at least, as they consisted of 
Lady Edward, Lady Bbllhodse and Mrs. Pounoer ; -who had 
engaged to muster, at the signal of tea, on the 14th — ^prepared, 
as iti were, lor the "worsfc. There was, of course, always the 
chance that Lady Wantridge might take the field in such force 
as to paralyse them — ^though that danger, at the same time, 
seemed inconsistent with her being squared. It didn’t perhaps 
all quite ideally hang together ; but what it sufficiently came 
to was that if she was the one who could do most for a person 
in Mrs. Medwin’s position she was also the one who could do 
most against. It would therefore be distinctly what our friend 
tamiliarly spoke of as ** collar-work.” The effect of these 
mixed considerations was, at any rate, that Mamie eventually 
acquiesced lu the idea, handsomely thrown out by her client, 
that she should have an “advance” to go on with. Miss 
Cotter confessed that it seemed at times as if one scarce could 
go on ; but the advance was, in spite of this delicacy, still 
more delicately made — ^inade in the form of a banknote, several 
sovereigns, some loose silver and two coppers, the whole 
contents of her purse, neatly disposed by Mrs. Medwtn on one 
of the tiny tables. It seemed to clear the air for deeper 
intimacies, the fruit of which was that Mamie, lonely, after all, 
in her crowd, and always more helpful than helped, eventually 
brought out that the way Scott had been going on was what 
seemed momentarily to overshadow her own power to do so. 

“I’ve had a descent from him.” But she had to explain. 
‘ ‘ My half-brother — SooTT Homer . A wretch. ’ ’ 

“ What kind of a wretch? ” 

“Every kind. 1 lose sight of him at times— ho disappears 
abroad. But he always turns up again, worse than ever.” 

“Violent? ” 

“No.” 

“ Maudlin? ” 

“No.” 

“ Only unpleasant? *’ 

“No. Rather pleasant. Awfully clever — awfully travelled 
and easy.” 

“ Then what ’s the matter with him ? ” 

Mamie mused, hesitated — seemed to see a wide past. “I 
don’t know.” 

“ Something in the background? ” Then, as her friend was 
silent, “Something queer about cards?” Mrs. Medwin [threw 
off. 

“ I don’t know — and I don’t want to ! ” 

“Ah, well, I’m sure I don’t,” Mrs. Medwin returned with 
spirit. The note of sharpness was perhaps also a little in the 
observation she made as she gathered herself to go. “ Do you 
mind my saying something ? ” 

Mamie took her eyes quickly from the money on the little 
stand. “ You may say what you like.” 

“ I only mean that anything awkward you may have to keep 
out of the way does seem to make; more wonderful, doesn’t it, 
that you should have got just where you are ? I allude, you 
know, to your position.” 

“I see.” Miss Cutter somewhat coldly smiled. “To my 
power.” 

“ So awfully remarkable in an American ! ” 

“ Ah, you like us so.” 

Mrs. Medwin candidly considered. “^But we don’t, dearest.” 

Her companion’s smile brightened. “ Then why do you come 
bo me? ” 

“ Ch, I like youiy Mrs. Medwin made out. 

“Then that’s it. There are no ‘Americans.’ It’s always 
‘you.’” 

“ Me ? ” Mrs. Medwin looked lovely, but a little muddled. 

“ Me ! ” Mamie Gutter laughed. “ But if you like me, you 
dear thing, you can judge if I like ijoit.” She gave her a kiss 
to dismiss her. “ I ’ll see you again when I ’ve seen her.” 
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ON THE LINE. 

Old Lady. “Can TOir tell me, iftou plaze, -where I’ll get the Blacerock tuam^* 
DuUm Car-dr iver. “ Begoeh, Ma’m, if you don’t watch yourself, you ’ll get it in 
THE small of your BACK IN ABOUT HALF A MINUTE.” 


“ Lady WanTridge ? I Lope so, indeed. 
I ’ll turn Tip late to-morrow, if you don’t 
catch me first. Has it come to you yet ? ’ ’ 
the visitor, now at the door, went on. 

* * No — ^but it will. There ’s time.” 

“ Oh — a little less every day ! ” 

Miss Cutter had approached the table, 
and glanced again at the gold and silver 
and the note — ^not, indeed, absolutely over- 
looked the two coppers. ‘ ‘ The balance,” 
she put it, * the day after ? ’ ’ 

“ That very night if you like.” 

“ Then count on me.” 

“Oh, if I didn’t ! ” But the door 

I closed on the dark idea. Yearningly 
I then, and only when it had done so, Miss 
! Cutter took up the money. 

She went out with it ten minutes later, 

I and, the calls on her time being many, 
remained out so long that at half-past six 
she had not come back. At that hour, 
on the other hand, Scott Homer knocked 
at her door, where her maid, who opened 
it with a weak pretence of holding it firm, 
ventured to announce to him, as a lesson 
well learnt, that he had not been ex- 
pected till seven. No lesson, none the 
less, could prevail against his native art ; 
he pleaded fatigue, her — the maid’s — 
dreadful depressing London and the need 
,to curl up somewhere. If she would just 
leave him quiet half-an-hour that old sofa 
up-stairs would.* do for it ; of which he 
took, quickly, such effectual possession 
that when five minutes later she peeped, 
nervous for her broken vow, into the 
drawing-room, the faithless young woman 
found him extended at his length and 
peacefully asleep. 

(To be continued.) 


RAILWAY COMPANIONS. 

{Bij a Diaagreeable Traveller.) 

ii. 

I HAVE known people thoughtlessly 
speak well of the luncheon-basket. In 
my opinion, the luncheon-basket arouses 
the worst passions of human nature, and 
is a direct incentive to deeds of violence. 
To say this is to cast an aspersion upon the 
refreshment contractor, who is evidently 
a man of touchingly simple faith and high 
imagination. Simple faith assuredly, for 
does he not provide on the principle that 
our insides are hardy and vigorous and 
unspoilt by the art of cooking? High 
imagination most certainly, otherwise he 
would never call that red fiuid by the 
name of claret. 

No, it is to the social rather than to the 
gastronomic infiuence of the luncheon- 
basket that I -wish to advert. 

Once I procured a luncheon-basket fl-nd 
with it came the demon of discontent and 
suspicion, converting three neutral people 
into deadly enemies. 

One was a pale young man who had 
been scowling over Browning and making 
frantic notes on the margin of the book. 


Personally, I don’t think it quite decent 
for pale young men to imiDrove their minds 
in a public conveyance — ^but at any rate 
he had seemed harmless. Now he raised 
his eyes and viewed me with undisguised 
contempt. “ Wretched glutton,” he said 
in effect, and when accidentally I burned 
my mouth with mustard (which a sudden 
swerve had sent meandering in a yellow 
stream across the chicken and ham), he 
gave a sneering, callous smile, which 
reminded me that a man may smile and 
smile and be a — ^railway companion. 

I verily believe that youth to be 
capable of any crime, even Extension 
lecturing. 

Then there was a young lady reading a 
sixpenny Braddon, who viewed me as if 
I were some monster; when I shut my 
eyes and gulped off some — ei>— claret, she 


brought biscuits and lemonade from a 
small bag and refreshed herself with 
ostentations simplicity, as if to say, 
“Look upon this picture and on the wine- 
bibbing epicurean in the corner.” An 
old lady with her was more amply pro- 
vided for (old ladies usually take more 
care of their insides than anyone else in 
creation), but although she munched 
sandwiches, and washed them down with 
sherry (probably sweet, ugh !) luxuriously, 
she looked with pious horror at my plates 
and dishes spread out. 1 might have said, 
“ Madam, I eat frankly and openly; my 
resources may be viewed by all. Your 
secret and delusive bags have limitless 
resources that you are ashamed to show.” 

1 didn’t say so ; but the restraint placed 
on myself quite spoilt the lunch. No more 
baskets. 
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“COURT AND CAMP'' — orcliid’s a-bustin’ over with 'em* cUcl not. Indeed, a more brutal person 

ffPri hn 7 kceps a dorg, that 's thowust of it. than the Chairman of the Bench I never 

Larst year%en I .vas shaikin’ the tree, met. 

j pi ope] tmnaqemen .) nearly tore orl the close orf of me ! ” I appeared ■wearing my belt and Glen- 

As an earnest, hard-working curate Next morning the riveille sounded, and garry cap, and was at once made to take 

(three Bazaars and a Jumble Sale during I marched the lads down to bathe, stand- off the latter by the Gaoler. The Ohai^ 
tho last .six weeks !) I took charge of a • ing well up to windward of their clothing, man stared at me and asked, “ "What is 
detachment of our local Lads’ Brigade, at deposited in little heaps upon the shore, this ? '’ 

their sea-sido camp this year. How the What with yelling, horse-play, chiveying I blushingly explained, and he went on: 
boys would glory in the hitherto unknown a wretched terrier, and two fights, we had “ Are you the head of this camp ? " 
ocean, and all the beauties of Nature! not a dull moment. I proudly replied that I commanded 


“ Are you the head of this camp ? " 

I proudly replied that I commanded 


I And it should be ray pleasing task to cul- After breakfast, they played cricket, these lads. 

tivatc their minds withal — to which end whilst I read one of my poems to a sick “Or they command you? Which is it? 
I packed a small volume of poems, pub- lad. T am sorry to say that he was much he asked sarcastically, 
lished anonymously, but— ah, I suppose I sicker after the reading than he had been Wretched man ! 

may as well confess it— they were mine. before. Then! betook myself fora ramble Then, the case being proved, this 

The Lads mustered in force, wearing in the country lanes. unsympathetic creature gave his decision. 

smart round caps and belts, and j “Pined five shillings each 

looking like a cross between a | - v I' '/ / costs. And I take this 

District Messenger and one of i M \^Wi' h opportunity of saying that the 

the Army Service Corp.s— I, as I worthy young gentleman 

Commanding Officer, also wore I ^ (myself) — “who thinks ho 

a belt, buckled roimd my blael:, [ ^ ‘ commands ' this camp, is about 

long-skirted coat, white sand- , ^ as fitted for the task as an 

shoes, and a Glengarry cap, ostrich is to climb trees. Since 

which gave me exuite a military the arrival of these boys, a reign 

appearance. Our baggage w'a.s , \\ of terror has existed. They 

very limited; my own effects |A break into orchards, steal fruit, 

being contained in a large ' '' destroy fences, bathe in pro- 
biscuit tin and a cigar-box. \ \ ^ \ hibited places, bawl in the 

Directly we entrained, the streets, fight with each other, 

dear lads’ spirits and love of , f and now five of them stand con- 

music began to assert them- , .. jy^ ^L . , f ' vieted of wanton destruction, 

selves. Nearly all had brought I Jl// The inhabitants of this once 

mouth-organs, and^soon we went ■ li ‘ peaceful spot will feel that it 

along merrily to the lilt of at j i J ''W' llh is no place for them any longer, 

least twenty different tunes, ^41 Vf/Wl'/ j ' ( 1 Most of them have already 

varied by hoorayings ad lib, p ii /?' / W / ^ fled in despair, lodging-house 

It was all so unaffectedly |l • , , .. keepers see ruin staring them 

hearty. . ^ ^ ih in the face, whilst the residents 

Arrived at Prawntown, our V ^ in m II lM/7/l I ^ Wii have barred and shuttered their 

Fife and Drum band was quickly .r. t Jm I if , doors and windows. And all 

formed up, and with me at their 1 fWjljr ,,,\W/y, ;i| jff. because this amiable gentle- 

head, our drums banged and , • U entirely fails to keep his 

our fifes shrieked through the charges in order. His conduct 

peaceful little village. I after- ^ A— ^ should be at once investigated 

wards heard that most of the „ ' bv his Bishon— or his Mamma ’» 

inhabitauts fled fearfully out “THERE'S NOTHING HALF SO SWEET IN LIFE AS LOVE'S iiefrt^^^^^ 
into the surrounding country, YOUNG DREAM.” in the day, the Camp, 

butnoticednothingatthetime, 




THERE'S NOTHING HALF SO SWEET IN LIFE AS LOVE'S 
YOUNG DREAM.” 


hX WANDBRINO THE WOBID O’EE, 

bemg too nearly stunned by gbahwbs a lono-feit sEsmx xo bbtuen to the HALto'WEn spot CKrlOKETIAlfA. 

the big WHEEE HE WAS KEHTTSED BY HIS PISST AND ONLY LOVE. THE best judge Of stumpS in 

Wei^aehedthecamp andsoon woild-a ^tist. 

settled down. After our frugal meal— my All went well until the fourth day. The The haughtiest individual — a good 

own consisting of two currant buns and a lads, with their mouth-organs and their cutter. 

bottle Of ginge^l^r-I aproached an ydlings, -were rapidly emptying an over- A splendid whip-the man who can 

intelligent youth to ask what had been crowded locality and getting the place make a long drive. 

his impression of the vast, illimitable sea, almost entirely to themselves. But the A stayer— long stop. 

which had now gladdened his eyes for the catastrophe was at hand. Wot a Cinderella dance— a long hop. 

liA Wn-,xr«-Tt» /c„ playfully Quite other than a jockey— the cricketer 

Jjusb time be blowed! (So uncon- raided the peach-house and destroyed who “pnlls." 

Tontional.) «‘I bin daown ’ere hevery the grape-vines of Sir Hatjghttbied Usually more than twenty— a score, 

year sin^ the bli^i^- ^mp's bin Humpibby, and the latter, instead of The crusher of a joke-cover point. 

^Med. Wot do 1 think o the sea? treating the matter as a harmless joke, PoUce Oourt worthies— bails. 

Hoh, well, that s a bit of all right, s’ long promptly called a constable and “ ran in ” Iteflnition of 0. B. Fey— the acrobat 

lu t. . . the offenders. -Why? Ai<p<f^onthetop,andj8«lwa.to"go. 

HT t^t you take in the beauties of 1 had to bail them out and produce —You can’t beat that. 

Watoe . ” I continued. them in Court nest morning. No, but Abet, might. 

Yus, I do tmtl You see me wen I I thought my explanation would at once How? 

gits a chawnce at ole fatty Jones’s apples I settle this disagreeable business ; but it By using cane as a 


the big drum. where m 

We reached the camp and soon 

settled down. After our frugal meal— my 


WHERE HE WAS RSaFUSED BY HIS FIRST AND ONLY LOVE. 


All went well until the fourth day. The | 


own consistmgof two currant buns and a lads, with their mouth-organs and their cutter. 

bottle of ©•ITlO'Or-bftOTf^ T • j . 


Not a Cinderella dance— a long hop. 
Quite other thau a jockey— the cricketer 


Police Court worthies — ^bails. 

Definition of 0. B. Fry— the acrobat. 
Why ? aKpSs on the top, and $<dveiv to go. 
-You can’t beat that. 

No, but Abel might. 

How? 

By using cane as a handle. 
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IX TWO PLAY-HOUSES. 

A Page from our Imiyressioniat's Note-Book, 

Becky Sliarp ! At the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. Yes, a part of her and the 
pleasanter part. The wit, the fun, the 
good nature. But the darker side absent. 
Scarcely a suggestion of the heartless, 
thoroughly and entirely wicked woman. 

am innocent!” justified. Not quite 
TH.4CKERAY, but very good play acting. 
Miss Marie Tempest to be congratulated. 
Batodon Craiuley, Mr. LEONARD BOYNE, 
excellent. Everyone has his own ideal, 
and perhaps the Raiudon Crawley of 
Mr. Leonard Boyne is not the ideal of 
everyone. But it would be difficult for 
anyone to suggest an improvement. 
Heavy cavalry man, gambler, but, to use 
the slang of the day, “good sort.” 
Magnificent in the supper scone. Mr. 
Gilbert Hare not quite the Marquis of 
Steijiie. Yery near, but not quite. A 
trifle too old. A little angular, and 
Thackeray’s Marquis was rounded. DiflS- 
cult again to suggest improvement. A 
fine performance, worthy of his father’s 
son. Yersioii ? "Well, not bad. On the 
vrhole a good play. Rather absurd the 
Earl’s courtship. Meets Becky in Act 
II., and then a number of years pass. 
Under the circumstances the incidents 
of the last scene a little late. But taken 
all round — considering that scenery and 
dresses are first-rate — good play, well 
worth seeing. Final objection, interior 
of sponging-house a little too gorgeous. 
Less of the second-rate palace and more 
of the fifth-rate coffee-house would have 
been bettor. But on the whole, I repeat, 
good play, well worth seeing. 

A Man of his Word. At Mrs. 
Langtry’s truly beautiful Imperial 
Theatre. Rather forced idea of honour. 
Officer and gentleman, believing himself 
to be dying, confesses that he did not 
perform an act usually rewarded with the 
Victoria Cross. Induces his dearest friend 
to promise never to tell. Dearest friend 
doesn’t tell, and gets into a scrape in con- 
sequence. Believed to have missed the 
Victoria Cross himself. Senior Failure for 
the Victoria Cross recovers, and is ordered 
to take command of the Army somewhere in 
the North-West Provinces, because (to put 
it in mess-room form) “ he ’s about the only 
Johnnie who knows how to win the 
battle, don’t you know.” Matter, re- 
motely connected with the Victoria Cross, 
hushed up in consequence of national 
importance of the programme. Exit 
Senior Failure for the Victoria Cross, 
promising — in a vague kind of way— that 
after he has won the battle he will 
disappear for ever. Probably change 
his namo, shave off his moustache and 
become a millionaire or something of that 
sort. Still, amusing piece. Mr. Herbert 
Waring, admirable as dearest friend of 
the Senior Failure for the Victoria Cross. 
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Officer . “Well, my man, what is your religion 1” 

Man. “I nuNNO, Sir.” 

Officer . Come, come I What church do you attend— Church oe England, Roman 
Catholic or Nonconeormist « ” 

Man. “ Please, Sir, I rollers the Band ! ” 


Mr. H. B. Irving, as Senior Failure, also 
capital. Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, as a lady 
who seems anxious to act as a guide to a 
personally-conducted party to the High 
Court of Justice, Probate, Divorce and 
xidmiralty Division, also most pleas- 
ing. Character rather curious specimen 
of society at Simla. 

Play judiciously stage-managed, but 
rather a pity that some one from H. Q. S. 
was not asked to look in to inspect mili- 
tary details. In the absence of that 
individual, and acting as his unwilling 
substitute, I venture to liint that some of 
the officers should not have been passed 
their drill until they had learned how to 
close their fingers in saluting. Divided 
opinion, too, about the wearing of sword 
knots. Fancy that C.R.A. in the last act 
would have had sufifleient service to have 
known that his sword knot was wrong — 
think it would have attracted unfavour- 
able attention at an official inspection. 
And why levee dress for dinner or five 


o’clock tea? Of course, the entire garri- 
son may have been lunching in state with 
the Viceroy, but, in spite of this sugges- 
tion, the levee dress— although distinctly 
effective, was scarcely convincing. Yet 
these are very minor details- A Man of 
his Word, a very good play very well 
acted. Seems to be a success. Success 
deserved. 

According to the Daily Telegraph, the 
French Police, in view of the Ozar’s visit, 
“are actively looking for Anarchists at 
Dunkirk,” and in the same column a 
quotation from the Frangais, dated from 
the port which CHARLES THE Second sold, 
announces that “ well-known Nihilists and 
persons reported to bo dangerous Anar- 
chists have for several days been missing 
from their usual places of residence.” 
Mr. Punch, without pretending to be a 
Sherlock Holmes, would respectfully 
suggest that “the well-known &c.” may 
have crossed the Channel. 


TOL. GXXL 
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AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE FROM COLORADO. 

Qolffi'odo P. Bugg (^r<ytfi the States). “ SECTCEETTrERY Hanburry, I reck’n 2 Guess you 're 

KINDER SKEERBD TEH SEE 2£E AROUND HERE • COME AFTER THEM FEETATERS O’ YOUR’n.” 
PresideTvb of Board of Agncfiilture. “J^o you don’t, dear boy* KTot this time! *” 


THE CRUISE OE THE SABRINA. | 
II.—A Circular Tour. j 

Extrvcts from tue TraveTj Diary of 
Toby, MV. 

Milford Haven, Tuesday. — ^Wasn’t there 
someone who wrote a treatise on The 
Hunting of the Staff 9 Or was it The 
Tracking of the Snark ? Fancy it "was the 
former. Anyhow, we* Ye spent a fair 
summer day in hunting for the Staff. 
Game peculiar to single line railways 
worked on tlio block system. Idea — Yery 
reasonable — Is that if you have only one 
train at a time on a particular section of 
the line, you can’t possibly have a colli- 
sion. Argal, the guard of a train passing 
through station A is handed something 
like a policeman’s truncheon which he 
delivers up on passing station B. Till the 
Staff comes back to station A no train 
may follow on track of train number one. 

“Very well,” as 'William Allan says 
when explaining to the House the feai> 
some potentialities of the Belleville 
Boiler. 

Our intent was to make our way from 
Milford Haven to Fishguard on tho 
northern coast of the peninsula that 
flanks the entrance to the Bristol Chan- 
nel. If we had taken the ordinary train all 
would have been well. But none of your 
ordinary trains for the Commodore, Bart. 
Like Todgers, he “ can do it when he 
likes,*’ and he always likes. Must have 
a special train, and such a specialler! 
Only a saloon carriage; but the floor was 
carpeted with rugs from far-off Ind; 
the cushions on the seats were of faint 
sea-green morocco; the silken curtains 
looped across the windows were of the 
same tint. A silver lamp swung over a 
table at which eight could comfortably 
sit at luncheon. From a corner peeped a 
lordly hamper. 

“ Something iced,** said the Commodore 
in reply to the Member eor Sark’s mute 
enquiring glance. 

Capital start this. Run across from 
coast to coast in hour and a half. High 
noon now. Lunch at 1,30. Meal at hotel 
ordered by telegraph. “And lobsters,” 
the Commodore, with his own hand, added 
to the simple suggestions of Sark, who 
drafted the telegram. Trundled merrily 
out of the station ; passed in triumph 
through Tenby ; reached Sanndersfoot, 
and the discovery that life is not all silk 
curtains, silver lamps and Eastern rugs. 
As at a critical point in his career, 
Grandolph “ forgot Goscjhbn** so we had 
forgotten the Staff, and all it implies. 
Tho Staff had gone on with the ordinary 
train to Whitland, and till it was brought 
back hy down train we couldn’t stir a 
foot-““nota Sanndersfoot” as the Com- 
modore gloomily said. 

Half -an -hour sped. In some circum- 
stances Saundersfoot may have its attrac- 
tions for the intelligent wayfarer. Under 


the midday sun, writh luncheon already 
postponed, they were not apparent 
through the plate-glass windows of our 
luxuriant carriage. Ten minutes later 
down train arrived. Our guard seized 
the magic Staff ; -put on steam for 
Clynderwen ; not so bad after all ; a 
cold lunch was ordered ; in this weather 
couldn’t get much colder for half -an - 
hour’s wait. 

Clynderwen tho junction with the main 
line and the single line going on to 
Fishguard. Do the rest of the run in 
half-au-hour. 

“Very sorry, Sir, indeed, but the Staff 
just gone on. Back in flfty minutes.” 

'Twas the voice of the station-master. 
Blank silence fell on the company. 
Began to regard the Commodore with 
estranging glance. What did he mean 
by taking us out to Barmecide feasts in 
luxurious equipages? “And lobsters,” 
forsooth! If he had been content with 
the ordinary train (return tickets at 
considerable reduction in price) all would 
have been well. Instead of which, as the 
judge said, he goes about the country in 
purple and fine linen, pulling up for fifty 
minutes at every other roadside station. 

This last block, if nothing worse 
happened, would bring ns to Fishguard 
at three o’clock, a little late for lobsters. 
Besides, who knows where the confounded 
Staff would he when we arrived at the 
next boundary of a section? 

* ‘ I really think,* * said the Commodore, in 
a meek voice quite unfamiliar, what time 
his gaiters twinkled on his own quarter- 
deck, “we*d better not go on. Mightn’t 
reach Fishguard till four o’clock, that 
would be — don’t you think — eh? We’ro 
on the main line now, whore tho Staff 
doesn’t count. If we keep on we shall got 


to Milford Haven by three o’clock, and can 
have a snack on the yacht.” 

“ Milford Haven, Sir ! ” exclaimed Sark, 
with irritating access of politeness. * ‘ Isn’t 
that tho place we started from at noon? ” 
“ Well, yes,” said the Baronitb, apolo- 
getically. “But, you know, we must 
start from somewhere ; everybody does. ** 
So we steered W.S.W. by south, reach- 
ing Milford Haven at 3.15, hot and hungry. 

“ Je Ti’ai pas vu Carcasonne,” wails the 
dying man in the plaintive Gascon ballad. 
We did not see Fishguard. 

This melancholy and time story should 
be illustrated by a map after the manner 
of Treasure Island. Failing that, look up 
the map in the railway guide of the Great 
Western Co. and you’ll find our circular 
tour appropriately marked in blood-red- 
line. 


A DIALOGUE OF DEGREES. 

Little Daughter (to poor Vicar), Daddy, 
a gentleman in gaiters has called. 

Vicar. A gentleman in gaiters ! Was 
he anytliing like Dean Simpkin ? 

Little Daughter. Oh, no, daddy! Be- 
sides, he told me that he thought a pair 
of braces would do yon good. 

Vicar. A pair of braces ! It surely 
couldn’t have been the Bishop. 

Little Daughter. No, daddy ; he said he 
was Lord Monkchester’s gamekeeper, 
and here are the braces. 

[Produces a brace of partridges. 

Vicar (relieved). Very kind, I 'm sure ; 
but he did wear gaiters, didn’t he, dear ? 

Little Daughter. Yes, daddy ; but they 
were so dirty that I thought at first h© 
was a grateful poacher. 

[Vicar comes to the conclusion that 
his daughter has hit the mark. 
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LIVES OP GREAT MEN. 

No. II.— Thus Duke of Donnybrook and Bow. 

Tiib fifteenth Duke of Donnybrook and Bow — 

It is a splendid and an ancient title — 

Pelt that life’s lamp was sinking very low, 

Leaving but little of the spark called vital. 

His sins — ^nay, let ns speak of them as errors — 

Were few ; for such a Duke death has no terrors. 

He was a good old man ; not overwise, 

But Dukes recpiire no ample store of wisdom ; 
Dulness had no disfavour in his eyes, 

And dull men loved him, for he never quizzed ’em. 
He was no wit — in fact, I don’t know whether 
It ’s right to mention Dulses and wit together. 

Yet he was great : he won the Derby race 
First w’ith a chestnut, next time with a bay gee. 

In every Cabinet he had a place, 

And so they made him G.C.B. and K.O. 

In every English county he had got land ; 

He owned a river and a moor in Scotland. 

All other things he had his rank to suit : 

Cedars and oaks his spacious gardens grew in ; 
Much glass he owned for orchids and for fruit — 
Possessed five castles and a hoary ruin. 

Pictures and prints — I scarce know how to tell ’em — 
And busts and arms and folios bound in vellum. 

That death should take this man appears to me 
A most un-English and pro-Boor proceeding. 

To cut the flowers and let the coarse stuff be 
Is, you ’ll agree with me, unskilful weeding. 

It needs a lot of pretty hard forgiving 
To take a Duke and leave a pauper living. 

Such pleas availed not, as the hour drew nigh, 

To check the piirpose of the grizzly spectre. 

The Dulre, good soul, resigned himself to die, 
Sustained, consoled, encouraged by the Hector, 

Who held a Ducal living and was trying 
To do his best to help the Ducal dying. 

So tho Duke died, and all men praised him well 
(Some praised too much, but nobody rebuked ’em) ; 
But, which was strange, no man of them could tell 
Who should succeed the dead Duke in the Dukedom. 
Much to the British public’s consternation. 

The Duke, it seemed, had left no male relation. 

Three brothers he had had, but one 
In infancy departed. 

His breath was short, his race was run 
Almost before he started. 

The second might have travelled far, 

And might have died in bed, Sir, 

One day he bought a motor-car ; 

The next day he was dead, Sir. 

The third one (of a City man 
He seemed to have the makings) 

In manhood’s prime set out to plan 
Commercial undertakings. 

The City was his hunting ground : 

In many a bright prospectus 
On which his Lordship’s name was found 
He offered to direct us. 

Withal, the man was never rash, 

For, ere the wise foreboded 
Or even hinted at a crash, 

He skilfully unloaded. 


He floated out his companies, 

But when there came a gale, or 
When clouds were black, finance’s seas 
Knew no more careful sailor. 

If storms arose he judged it best. 

Unless they could be weathered, 

To make for home ; he had a nest 
Most comfortably feathered. 

But how shall man foretell his end ? 

His companies outgrew him. 

And one declared a dividend — 

The shock was such it slew him. 

(To he continued.) H. C. L. 


TORTDHE-CHAMBER MUSIC. 

[“ The French Academie de Medeciae has been much excited over a 
new dental apparatus which combines the administration of gas with 
phonographic musical selections. While you are mhaliugthe one, you aio 
likewise drinking in the other, and the result is said to be ‘ a most agree- 
able sensation.’ ” — Lady*s JPtetor%al.'\ 

Scene — A Modemi Toi^ture- Chamber, i.e., the Operating-room 
of a Dentist. In a prominent position before the window 
stands a roomy” chair fitted with mechanism for adjiisL- 
ing same. Overhanging it is a movable case of implements 
of the most dis- and ex-tracting kind. Near by is a formidable 
apparatus exhaling a gaseous odour for administering an 
anossthesia, to it is attached a phonograph, contiguous to 
which latter is an enormous array of boxes filled with wax 
cylinders containing ** tunes.” A shadowy assistant flits 
to and fro, appeaHng and disappearing with alarming 
frequency and mystery, rising and falling in clouds of 
odoform. The Dentist is wiping a particularly aggressive- 
looking instrument when a stout and elderly lady enters. 
Her face is so swollen she cannot speak. 

Dentist. Good morning! (ReferHng to visiting-hook as he 
roaves elderly sufferer to the chair.) Ah ! (Apparejitly satisfied 
that the lady is not there under false pretences, proceeds to 
gaze upon her disfigurement with a cheerful smile.) An abseeKSs, 
ma’am. I ’m afraid we shall have to dispense with, the services 
of that gentleman (forcing Elderly Lady*s mouth open and play- 
fully tapping offending gentleman ” with forceps. Elderly Lady 
winces and throws up a pair of remonstrating hands). Please, 
don’t be alarmed. We will take it out, I think, under gas. 
Painless. Absolutely, I assure you, and not unpleasant. 
(Elderly Lady's face, if capable of expression, would facially 
“ beg to differ.” Dentist signals violently to Shadowy Assistant, 
who is energetically engaged in looking the other way ; having at 
length made him appreciate the fact that the Elderly Lady is 
about to have “ gas,” he proceeds to make the necessary pre- 
parations.) It is usual, Madam — (with great confidence and 
professional aplomb ) — to make these operations as agreeable 
as possible. I propose to lull you into a rapturous repose. 
(Sioeeps his hands slowly before Elderly Lady's face, suggesting, 
in a general way, the enchantment of the process.) You will 
fall asleep on “a dying air.” (Elderly Lady attempits to rise. 
Adjusting the chair to an almost horizontal position.) Pray bo 
calm. Madam. A quotation merely, Shaespeaee. I mean a 
musical air, as you shall see — or hear. (Laying a hand affec- 
tionately on phonograph.) Attached to the apparatus is this 
phonograph, which will be set in motion at the same time as 
the gas is administered. You will float away— metaphorically 
to the sound of soft music. (Elderly Lady is much impressed.) 
Now, I should be so obliged if you could give me some idea of 
the kind of music you would like to go off to. (Happily.) Shall 
it be a spirited mazurka, reminiscent of happy girlhood’s 
days? (Mderly Lady signifies disapproval by gurgle.) Then a 
dreamy waltz ? We have all the latest, and I must say the 
delirium of some of our modern waltzes has a most spirit- 
wafting effect. Lift you [out ofl'yourself . (Elderly Lady shows 



great auersion to lualts - music,) No ? 
Then a patriotic son" or a soft solo 
from one of onr comic operas ? (Elderlj/ 
Lady suggests hy mujjleil interjections that 
it would be most inapproioriate. It is anij- 
thhighut acomicopera-tioii,) True. WelJ, 
shall -we say a nocturne ? Something from 
the divine Chopin? (Elderly Lady franti- 
cally signals to dentist to extract tooth, and 
becomes exhausted,) Then, Madam, I’m 
sure Waonjsr is to your taste. Quite a 
run on Tannliciuser for back teeth, while 
the Wedding March” from Lohe'ngrin is] 
a safe ‘ ‘ molar ’ ’ accompaniment. (Elderly 
Lady stares blankly at Dentist, who takes 
silence for consent and proceeds with 
operation to the tune of : 

“ You may wngglo, you may struggle, but Pve got 
him in my eye, 

And Vll have him, yes, IHl have him, I will have 
him hy-and-hyl” 

an air from Faust-np-to-Date ’* which the 
Shadowy Assistant slips in by mistake.) 

Same Scene. (Two hours later.) 

A slim, clean-shaven young man, with glasses 
and what is termed an artistic” get- 
up, rises in an excited state from the 
chair. Gas having been just ad- 
ministered and a tooth drawn, to the 
tune of “ The Absent-Minded Beggar.” 


8. Y. M. (as furiously as the exhausted 
state in which the gas has left him luill 
allow, to Dentist, tvho smiles in amiable 
discomfort). You more than fool! You 
Philistine ! To rob me of a sound tooth. 
I particularly pointed out the tooth I 
wanted extracted. (Dentist suggests choice 
was prompted by decay). Nonsense 1 Rot I 
It was the other one, two teeth off. But 
that ’s a small matter. It ’s nob the tooth 
I grudge. But I *m a musician, and to be 
forced to experience one of the most 
deliciously languishing sensations to that 
execrable tune! It’s atrocious, it’s 
degrading! An insult to my artistic 
instinct, an* outrage against my delicately 
constituted organisation. It has left me 
with impressions that it will take weeks 
to obliterate. If you had only let me go 
off to Tsohaikowskt’s Last Symphony I I 
^vould have forgiven a trifling mistake. 
Even Mendelssohn, or a Ritournelle by 
Madame Chaminade. I could have borne 
the loss of a few teeth under such circum- 
stances. But the ‘ * Absent ’ ’ 

[Completely collapses at the idea, and 
is gently removed by the shadowy 
Assistant, who is responsible for 
the mistake and the dreadfully 
tragic situation. 


THE CALENDAR OF LOVE. 

I KNEW a little maid in January, 

She was so sweet and wary, 

But not the little maid I knew 
In February ; 

I knew that little maid in March, 

All frills and furbelows and starch. 
But when in April storm and shine 
(A different sort of weather) 

1 thought the little maid was mine, 

And we together ! 

I knew that little maid in May, 

"When blossoms were a-showing. 

She grew more proud from day to day 
"When June with life was flowing. 
Then came July, and she and I 
Had quite a tender tether : 

What mattered storm or cloudy sky ?— 
We were together ! 

Then August brought the bloom to come. 
With fruit both rich and mellow ; 
September made the Harvest Home, 
With fields of cornstalks yellow ; 
October — then she showed her pride, 
November made her slither, 

December showed I was denied — 

We are no more together. 

But still I love her, time or tide, 

And hope for better weather ! 
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SEPTEMBER SONG. 

’Trs the season of unreason ; it 'were treason 
To write senso- 

In September, pray remomber, silly songs are 
No olEonco. 

If you ’re clever iioio you never will endeaTOur 
To be wise, 

But be fiivolously jolly, catching folly 
As it dies. 

Now we weary with our dreary, silly query 
Every print ; 

Not forgetting to be setting social problems 
Withoat stiut. 

Now the scaly serpent daily do we gaily 
Renovate, 

On his visit in a solemn open column 
We dilate. 

Lass and lad, see, ma and dad, see, from the sad sea 
GouLe at last, 

For the summer has become a happy mem’ry 
Of the past- 

Now we tumble with a grumble to our humble 
Business ways. 

As we dream in manner hazy of our lazy 
Holidays. 

Maids alluring are enduring now the curing 
Homburg yields. 

Now the partridge with a cartridge seeks the sportsman 
O’er the fields. 

Now the clubby, fresh and chubby (trifle tubby) 

City he 

Both in triumph romp and royster with the oyster 
From the sea I 


A TEN DAYS’ TRIP. 

Aboard the “ Orlando,” 1.30. Already quite a nautical appe- 
tite. Steward places us. My next neighbour and boon com- 
panion is Charlie Wortler, an old friend and distinguished 
actor (though Wobtler^is not his nom de tliddtre), whom I have 
not seen for years. Delighted, both of us ; and, in a second, 
we are, as it were, Siamese twins ; at all events, we are to- 
gether bound for the same port, on the same voyage — but not, 
of course, in a twin-ship. 

Captain also delighted at our knowing each other. But was 
there ever such a captain ? "Why, on his personal introduction as 
host and master of the ceremonies aboard ship, we all, every 
man Jack of us, and every woman Jil of us, become intimately 
acquainted, nay, on the very best possible terms with one 
another within the first twenty minutes of dinneistime. This 
fraternal sentiment commences at our table which, tem- 
porarily, is the Captain’s, and commtinicates itself rapidly to 
the entire party occupying the several tables in the dining 
saloon, for the Wilson Liner is choke-full and not a cabin to 
spare. With most courteous diplomacy, our Captain does not 
stick to one table and isolate a small party, as if by favouritism, 
but he takes the chair, as it were, at various meetings — now at 
one mess, now at another — of his constituents, who, to a man or 
woman, will at the end of the voyage all plump for Captain 
COWLRIOK, and would vote solid for making binn Admiral of 
the Fleet, but for the fact that thereby they would lose, not 
only his cheery companionship, but his tried and experienced 
seamanship on this Tilbury to Norway voyage. 

If it be fine weather, our Captain points out the pleasures of 
the trip, and expatiates on all the manifest advantages of 
travelling by sea. He is the first to set the passengers amus- 
ing themselves with “deck quoits,” with “ deck croquet” (a 
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most ingenious game), and with “dock” anything else that 
offers opportunities for exercise or that affords diversion. If 
there be a “ nasty sea on ” and ladies are collapsing, is not our 
Captain at hand to see them well and comfortably bestowed, 
and to restore courage to the most nervous by pointing out, 
clearly and sensibly, how there could not possibly be any 
danger, as, if there were, could he, as Captain, bo attending 
to themf Would he not have to be “ above, “ like the sweet 
little cherub in the old nautical song “perched ” (as a chernh 
might be, being in a general way physically incapacitated for 
either sitting or standing — ^but not so our Cai)tain) “up 
aloft, keeping watch for the life of poor Jack,” that is (in the 
Captain’s case), for the safety of the ship and those committed 
to his charge? Certainly he would; and that common- 
sense reasoning is the most eOBcacious remedy for the nerves 
at sea. 

So the Captain is a capital doctor for mal-de-mcr, and those 
who imagine themselves at their worst would bo simply hope- 
less but for his considerate and tactful treatment. Bravo, 
Captain CowLRiCK, who, when we are “all at sea,” makes 
every one of us feel “quite at home.” Let us all chorus, as 
years ago they did in Black Eye'd Susan Burlesque, only substi- 
tuting Cowlrick for Crosstree, to the onco familiar air of 
” Champagne Charlie.” “Captain CoWLRiCK is my name (bis), 
Good for any game to-night, my boys (bis), Then, bravo, boys, 
off again to sea I ” 

Very hot August day, but comparatively cool, with gentle 
breeze, as, post-prandially, we sit about on deck, reading, 
chatting and idling generally, with occasional doze. Universal 
opinion nautically expressed, that, in lovely weather, on a per- 
fectly calm sea, and with land still clearly in view, there is 
nothing like a sea trip, absolutely nothing to compare with it 
for real enjoyment I 

Also there is nothing like companionship aboard, on a sea 
voyage, to bring out the real genuine man or woman, no matter 
what his or her profession or business may be when on shore. 
Here is Wortleb, a melodramatic actor of either the brightest 
or the deepest dye, according to the part for which he may have 
been cast. Rarely have I seen him on the boards otherwise 
than as a gallant rescuer of heroines, a champion of virtue, a 
man who redeems a vicious past by one act of heroic self renun- 
ciation, uniting the lovers’ hands over his breast and dying to 
slow music as the final curtain descends, or, occasionally, as a 
polite villain of the modern school, with a self-possessed manner 
and a handy pistol in his trousers pocket, and once as such 
an awful type of humanity degraded by drunkenness that the 
representation brought tears to the eyes of all and caused such 
dryness of throats (through emotion) as could only he relieved 
by the longest, deepest, and most cooling draughts imme- 
diately that exceptionally thrilling performance was over, — 
and here he is, in propria persona, “merry and free” (as that 
atrocious gay scoundrel, Jack Sheppard, used to describe him- 
self in his old song) and about as jolly as the jolliest of sand- 
boys, whatever a “ sandboy ” maybe — as long as ho remains the 
accepted nautical type of joviality. 

Be thd voyageur a barrister, statesman, actor, author, clorgy- 
mau, doctor, no matter what, there is such a briny breeziness 
about a sea-voyage that it takes off every particle of pro- 
fessional veneer, blows away all conventional cobwebbiness, 
and men and -women en voyage appear, perhaps for the first 
time itt their lives, as what they really are, as what Nature 
originally intended them to be, and shows them all, with very, 
very ^f ew exceptions, to be just about ‘ ‘ as good as they make 
’ that is, generally, honest specimens of kindly humanity. 
Aye I and even in their suffering I For suffering is “ the badge 
of nearly “all the tribe” that go down to the sea in ships and 
attempt to take their pleasure in the decidedly “ deep,” not to 
say treacherous, waters. 

Here is "Wortlbr, on the very first evening, delighting us 
with some recitations, having been pressed thereto by others 
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Mr., ]Mks , AND M\ster Jones as they appear now. I Mr., Mrs. and Master Jones as they may appear in the 

1 NEAR FUTURE. 

[The Sandal craze may be the beginning of a great change in the matter of dress.] 


■who, captain included and taking the lead, have all been doing 
their level host to make tho time pass pleasantly. And the 
next evening where is ‘Woutler, ** where is he?” "Wrapped 
up, bedless, supperless, drinkloss, swathed in rugs, lying in 
a sort of gutter on the upper deck, refusing to be comforted, 
and only murmuring polite but almost inarticulate regrets as 
to the impossibility of his accepting any invitation to take 
light refreshment ‘‘ down below,” being at that particular 
moment otherwise engaged. But that was an evening and a 
night when, with a few fortunate exceptions (not including 
Wagstaff, who, after being ultra-marine and affecting to play 
the sailor, has every old joke and every possibility of a joke 
taken out of him), all landsmen and lands women on board 
were either quite overcome by mal-de-mev, or nervously over- 
cautious, deciding upon not going down to avoid” [as the 
pugilists have it] the probable unpleasant consequences of what 
a composer might describe as ” a movement in C.” Yet once 
the storm over, all are alive again ! Then, as evening advances, 
and calm sea and rest and dinner restore us, the guests, 
like tho blackbirds in tho opened pic, “began to sing,” and 
long before our arrival at Oliristiansand we are, one and all of 
us, “a pretty dish to set before a ” Viking. 

Gradually (I am referring to the first night and not to that 
of the storm), the music being over and the National Anthem 
chorussed by tho entire company (upon the principle of each 
one for himself, and God save tho King for us all), we retire, 
one by one, to our cabins in order to give ourselves, indi- 
vidually, plenty of time for so arranging our compartments 
(some eight or ten feet high, and five or six broad) as to 
resemble, as nearly as may be, our own spacious bed and 
dressing rooms at home. The door of my cabin is partially 
open, and the port-holo open also : a delightful current of air. 
Curling myself round somewhat after the manner of a tired dog 
making himself comfortable on a hearthrug before the fire, I, 
so to speak, worm myself into tho “bunk” (why “bunk”?) 
and cautiously stretch out my legs as 1 mentally measure the 


space at command, and accommodate the coverlet, sheets, and 
blanket to my straitened circumstances. 

After taking a half turn, so to put it nautically, to star- 
board and remaining there on trial, I execute another equally 
cautious, and, as it would be called in music, “slow move- 
ment ” to larboard side. (“ Larboard it is ” — or, if it isn’t, let 
me be corrected by those who know better.) Having decided 
on the advantages of this position I begin to pay attention to 
my going to sleep, and now for the first time I become aware 
of the wonderful power of the screw. It is like the heart 
of the ship, pulsating quickly, unceasingly, loudly, but with 
a decidedly healthy action. Its healthiness is encouraging. 
But will it not, like Macbeth's crime, “murder sleep”? I 
begin to read in order to distract my attention from the screw 
and to induce sleep. I will not mention the name of the book, 
as to do so, under the circumstances, might be deemed uncom- 
plimentary to the author. However, whether I became deeply 
interested and began to meditate, or whether the monotony of 
the thudding exercised a soothing effect on my nerves, I 
suddenly found myself dozing, when, seizing the opportunity, 
and always preternaturally cautious as to making any sudden 
movement which should hopelessly muddle the bunk-coverings 
for the night, I stretch my hand towards the electric button, 
burn it, “put out the light, and then” — slowly and very gin- 
gerly withdraw myself into my little lair, as if I were some 
fugitive hiding from the minions of a cruel tyrant, and, once 
more neatly and quietly folding myself up and laying myself out, 
like a suit of flannels, on a shelf in a store cupboard, I am very 
soon sound asleep. Not absolutely without rocking, but the 
rocking is of the gentlest possible “ hushabye-baby ” descrip- 
tion, so that this child of nature feels quite at “ home on the 
rolling deep, where the scattered waters” do something or 
other, I forgot what it was in the old song, “ and the winds 
their revels keep.” Bevels or no revels, the winds do not 
disturb me, and I do not open my eyes again until 5 a.m. on a 
glorious Sunday morning. 
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CLOUD-FLASHES. 

[ka most modem ** lyrics,” however obscure, 
seem to conceal some sort of meaning, which to 
that extent detiacts from their artistic perfection, 
•the following verses are intended as an attempt at 
avoiding this blemish.] 

Soul of soft silence, -while the shadowed 
lawns 

Hold lambent laughters, subtle joys 
(Ei*e yet the morrow’s saffron dawns) 

111 equipoise, 

Let lang’uor-stirring shafts, more fleet than 
fawns, 

Bask in the beam that cloys. 

Ah me ! pale pulse of heartsick soul and 
wan, 

I Pant ill wild roseate pain, and pine 
(One moment more and it is gone), 

Oh, heart of mine I 
Anon it fevers and it sinks anon, 

While sinuous folds entwine. 


Runnels of wine! Boy Bacchus’s lush 
kind ! 

What time a May-day insect flits its 
span— 

(Air chains to hold, and ropes of sand to 
bind !) 

Rankle, and scan 

Hot, seething verses, passion-charged, and 
find 

1 A meaning if you can. 


A BALLADE OF UNPROFITABLE 
SPECULATION. 

Oh, you on philosophy’s page 
The oracles skilled to explain, 

Who obsolete tendencies gauge, 

And reconstruct periods again, 
Come, weigh us this loss with that 
gain, 

Compare with the pessimist’s curse 
The optimist’s jubilant strain,— 

Is the world growing better or worse*? 


In progress of ago after age, 

The stage coach must yield to the train, 
Now croquet, now golf is the rage, 

Now rises Democracy’s reign ; 

Now Shakspeare gives place to H L 

C— B, 

Filio prose is now turgid, now terse, 
One’s meat is aiiotlior man’s bane, — 

Is the world growing better or worse ? 

Still strife on the world’s mighty stage 
Tho villain and hero maintain ; 

Still problems it offers the sage, 

Still dreamers build castles in Spain : 
The moon that now waxes will wane. 
And ^ros and cons, when wo rehearse 
The question, bewilder the brain, — 

Is the world growing better or worse ? 

Envoy, 

Nay, strive from the world but one pain. 
One evil, at least, to disperse, 

And let who will argue in vain — 

Is the world growing better or worse? 











MATTEE OF BUSINESS 
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Visitor {to Model) “And is this all you do for a living, Mr. Blopiiy?” 

Model. “Oh, no, Sir, I collect. What may I have the pleasure op putting you 
DOWN foe?” 


THE PLAYS OF SHAWKSPEAHB. 

No I.--McBeth. 

Readers of Ccesar and Cleopatra may 
remember that Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
is at some pains to justify himself in a 
preface for writing a drama dealing with 
characters already used by Shakspeare. 
He maintains that the intelligent Jpla^ 
goer, however much ho may admire 
Shakspeare, may reasonably desire, as 
time goes on, to see his plots and charac- 
ters rehandled in the light of modern 
ideas. Sated with Shakspeare, in fact, 
ho clamours for Shawkspeare. The 
tragedy of Macbeth is a crucial instance 
of the need tor such revision. The deplor- 
able lack of any trace of Scots idiom 
must entirely prevent it from being ac- 
cepted as a realistic picture of the events 
it purports to recall. In the Shawk- 
spearian version this defect has, it is 
hoped, been successfully overcome, while 
the five acts have been successfully com- 
pressed into two. 

ACT T. — Scene — Glamis Castle. McBbti-i, 
luhOf it toill be remembered, was Thane 
of GlamU, is discovered sitting by the 
fire in the great hall with a glass of 
whisky and ivater at his elbow. It is 
nearly midnight. Enter Lady McBeth. 

McB. Hoots, wife, are ye noe abed yet ? 

Lady M. 'Tis noe likely wi* Dooncan an 
a’ ben the house. 

McB. Eh, woman, ye ’re jist puffit up 
wi' pride to hao the King o' Scotian' to 
stop wi’ ye. 

Lady M. Aweel, 'tis a great honour. j 

McB. Ay, an' verra expeensive. Will 
he gang the morrow, d’ye ken ? 

Lady M. {darkly). I hope noe to seo that 
morrow, guidmon. 

McB. (taking some more whisky). Eh, 
wife, yer face is as a buke whaur men 
may read strange matters. 

Lady M. *Tis verra like. 

Mc.B, At the same time I dinna ken 
why ye should noe wish to see him gane, 
'Tis aye wastefu' to hae veesitors. 

Lady M. (impatiently). Mon, mon, ye're 
nae better than a fule. What did the 
Weird Seesters say to ye when ye met 
them? 

McB. They askit me for twa shillin'. 

Lady M. And when ye gied it to them ? 

McB. They said I wad be Thane o’ 
Cawdor an’ King o’ Scotian’. 

Lady M. Aweel, are ye noe Thane o’ 
Cawdor ? 

McjB. Ay, syn that puir body, Cawdor, 
lost his head through takin’ the wrang 
side in the war wi' Narroway- 

Lady M. And wad ye noe like to be 
King o’ Scotian’ ? 

McB. (wavering). 'Tis a gran’ poseetion. 

Lady M. Ye shall hae it, guidmon ! Ye 
shall hae it ! 

McB. (shaking his head). Woman, woman, 

I 'm thinkin' ye 're too ambeetious. 


Lady M. (contempttiioiisly). Are ye 
afeard ? 

McB. Nae, nae, I'm noe afeard. But 
I 'm noe sae rash eithei'. 

Lady M. (still unaiypeased) . Eh, mon, 
ye 're a gey speeritless body. Ye ’ll be 
lettin' “I danr na ” wait upon “ I wad,” 
like the puir bit pussie in the story- 
buke. 

McB. (hvlkily). I 've as muckle courage 
as my neighbours. 

Lady M. Then ye've a gran’ gift for 
conceal 7i' it. 

McB, What wad ye hae me do? I 
canna murder Dooncan. 'Twad be maist 
inhospitable. 

Lady M. 'Twill noe he necessary. 
(Solemnly.) Do ye ken whaui* Dooncan 
sleeps the nicht ? 

McB. Nae. 


Lady M. {^triumphantly). In the haunted 
chamber. 

McB. (alarmed). The haunted chamber ? 
Hecht, woman, His Meejesty will noe like 
that. 

Lady M. Mon, mon, whaur hae ye loft 
yer inteeligenee ? If the Glamis Ghaist 
sees Dooncan he ’ll shak’ the life oot of 
him. An’ then ye may tak' the crown for 
yersell. 

McB. (struck with admiration at his 
wife^s superior cunning). Eh, wife, hut 
ye 're a gran* woman. 

Lady M. (complacently), Iwinnasaynae 
to that. But whaur wad be the guid of 
havin' a bonnie braw ghaistie on the 
preemises if I eouldna mak' use of him 
when we waur entertainin’ strangers ? 

McB. (nervously). And ye noe think 
the King will be alive the morn and 
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liEPOUE AioNEMENT. 

speipin* why ho w'aiir sot to pass the nioht 
wi* a hog’le *? 

Ladij M. It \s verra improhahle. 

McD, (doubtful I ij). Tiio Thano o’ Fifo 
will hao soinethhi’ to say ahoot it a*, I 
reckon. And if wo fail 

Lad 11 M. (inten^nptincj thin gloomij train 
of reflection). "Wlia talks o’ failin’ V Screw 
yei* courage to the steeckin’ place, nion, 
and we ’ll nras fail. 

McB. ’Tis a gey awsoin’ tliocht to sot 
tho family ghaist on yor lawfa’ sovereign. 

Lady M. {cheerfully). Ay, DOONCAN will 
hae a tcorL'ihlo time wL’ oor JColpie. 

McB. (thoughtfully). Banquo will bo noo 
sac sorry to have me King o’ Scotian’. 

Lady M. Are ye sure o’ that ? 

McB. (nodding his head). The "Weird 
Seesters were verra encouragin’ to Banqxjo. 
After the anld gaherlnnzies had had twa 
gidd shillin’ fra me and had said I wad be 
King, mon Banquo interruptit them verra 
tinccovilly, speirin* if ho wadna be King 
too. They said he wad noe be King, but 
his bairns wad bo Kings after him. 

Lady M. (plulosopliically). Awool, ye 
inanii just slit his woasond for him. 

McB. Kie doot. But I diiina like the 
Inkoof it a’. (Shaking his head mournfully.) 
’Twill be a dirhty beesinoss, I ’m tliiiikin’, 
a verra dirhty beesinoss. (Draios whisky 
towards him absently.) 

Lady M. (taking it from him). Yo ’ve 
had eneiigh, guidraon. If ye hae ony 
mair, ye ’ll be seeiii’ daggers in the air 
and sic onwholesom’ fiilishness. 

McB. Maybe I will. I ’ve but a puir, 
sickly stamach. Bat eh, wife, ’tis a 
grimly thing to think of oor Kelpio gettin’ 


And aftee. 

his teeth in the grdd Doonoan. He will 
hae noo rauckle sleep the nioht, I reckon. 

Lady M. (grimly). He will hao mnckle 
sleep tho morrow. But will yo noe gang 
to tho lianiited chamber and spy hoo frien’ 
Dooncan is speedin’ ? 

McB. Hoots, Avife, I camia spy through 
a brick w^all, an’ the door will noo bo 
open. 

Lady M. Yo might Icesten in tho cor- 
ridor. 

McB. Eh, woman, ye’re altogithor too 
inqnoositive. Bat I maun humour yo. 

[Exit 071 tiptoe to investigate. 

Lady M. (calling after him in an ironi- 
cal iindertojie). Wak Dooncan wi’ tliy 
knockin’ ! Ye ’ll noo do that I Whisht, 
mon, can ye noe keep yer boots frae 
creakin’? (A pause, ilien a scream is 
heard.) I ’m thinkin’ that will bo the 
last o’ frien* Dooncan! (Re-enter McB., 
pale with tensor.) Mon, mon, ’tis a 
gran’ nieht for Glands. Dooncan skirled 
fine. 

McB. (sinking mto a chair). ’Twas noe 
Dooncan that skirled. ’Twas T. 

LadyM. (co7itemptuously.) ’Twas a verra 
falisli proceedin’. 

McB. (overcome with terror). Eh, woman, 
wadna ye hae skirled yorsell if ye saw 
mon Dooncan and oor Kelpie ^sittin’ on 
the bed and havin’ a frien^y crack 
thegither ? (Wailing.) Ohon, ’tis an awfn’ 
sell for baith of ns. 

Lady M. ’Tis noe possible. How could 
ye see if the door wanr noe open? 

McB. I pnttit my ce ahint the keyhole 
and there wanr Dooncan girning at oor 
Kelpie and oor Kelpie girning at Doon- 


can like twa brithers. And then I r innod 
awa’ skirlin’. 

Lady M. (shaking him fiercely). Gang 
back, mon, and put yer knife in his 
innards. 

McB. I daurna. 

Lady M. Hoots, mon, hae ye nae proper 
pride? 

McB. I hae as mnckle pride as is reason- 
able. But I daur na face oor Kelpie ! 
(Curtain.) 

AN IRREGULAR VERB; 

Or, More Liberties with the King^s English. 
[<< Where shall we week-end ? ”] 
Pbbsbnt. 

I vreekend. 

Thon cheaptrippest. 

He exenrs (or, exenrses). 

We sharabang. 

Ye start strong. 

They end weak. 

Past (Impereeot). 

I was southending. 

Thou wast blowing the expense- 
He was handing a bottle round. 

We were changing hats. 

Ye were travelling back under the seat. 
They were interviewing the beak. 

Perfect. 

(Not this journey.) 

Pluperfect. 

(No more this season.) 

Subjunctive Present. 

I may ostend. 

Thou mayest marguerite. 

Ho (or she) may show off on the Digue. 
Wo may punt in the CereZe Price. 

Ye may propose to break the bank. 

They may have to swim home. 

Imperative. 

Steward ! 

Let him wait I 

Let ’s land somewhere, for goodness’ 
sake ! 

Tickets, please I 
All ashore ! 


To beano. 


Infinitive. 


Participles. 

Present : “ Nothing to declare ! ” 

Past : Pined £40 in the Custom Honso. 
A.A. S. 

PINANCLAL POLLIES. 
Rational National Telephone. 

It seems there is a chance at last 
Of seeing something National. 

The G.P.O. — ^tho’ none too fast — 
Shows inclinations rational. 

And soon, perchance, the telephone 
May cease to be contention’s bone, 
And in the future we may own 
A service— International ! 



PUTTING THE OTHER FOOT IN IT, 
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MRS. MEDWIN. 

By Henry Jaots. 

III. 

The situation, "before Miss Cottbe’s return, developed in 
other directions still, and when that event took place, at a 
few minutes past seven, these circumstances were, by the foot 
of the stair, between mistress and maid, the subject of some 
interrogative gasps and scared admissions. Lady Wantrtdge 
had arrived shortly after the interloper, and wishing, as she 
said, to wait, had gone straight up in spite of being told he was 
lying down. 

“ She distinctly understood he was there ’ ” 

“Oh yes, ma’am — thought it right to mention.” 

“ And what did you call him ? ” 

“ Well, ma’am, I thought it unfair to ijoii to call him anything 
but a gentleman.” 

INIamib took it all in, though there might well be more of it 
than one could quickly embrace. “But if she has had time,” 
she flashed, “ to find out he isn’t one ? ” 

“ Oh ma’am, she had a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Then she isn’t wdth him still ? ” 

“ No, ma’am— she came down again at last. She rang, and I 
saw her here, and she said she wouldn’t wait longer.” 

jMiss CuTi’RR darkly mused. “ Yet had already waited ? ” 

“Quite a quarter.” 

“ Mercy on us ! ” She began to mount. Before reaching the 
top, however, she had reflected that quite a quarter was long 
if Lady Wantridge had only been shocked. On the other hand 
it was short if she had only been pleased. But how could she 
have boeii pleased? The very essence of their actual crisis 
was just that there was no pleasing her ! Mabiie had but to 
open the drawing-room door indeed to perceive that this was 
not truo at least of Scott Homer, who was horribly cheerful. 

Miss Cutter expressed to her brother without reserve her 
sense of the constitutional, the brutal selfishness that had 
determined his mistimed return. It had taken place, in 
violation of their agreement, exactly at the moment when it | 
was most cruel to her that he should be there, and if she must 
now completely wash her hands of him he had only himself to i 
thank. She had come in flushed with resentment, and for a 
moment had been voluble ; but it would have been striking 
that, though the way he received her might have seemed but 
to aggravate, it presently justified him by causing their relation 
really to take a stride. He had the art of confounding those 
who would quarrel with him by reducing them to the humilia- 
tion 6f an irritated curiosity. 

“ What could she have made of you? ” Mamie demanded. 

“ My dear girl, she ’s not a woman who ’s eager to make too 
much of anything— anything, I mean, that will prevent her from 
doing as she likes, what she takes into her head. Of course,’' 
he continued to explain, “ if it ’s something she doesn’t want 
to do, she 'll make as much as Moses ! ” 

Mamie wondered if that was the way h© talked to her visitor, 
but felt obliged to own to his acuteness. It was an exact 
description of Lady Wantridge, and she was conscious of 
tucking it away, for future use, in a corner of her miscellaneous 
little mind. She withheld, however, all present acknowledg- 
ment, only addressing him another question, ** Did you really 
get on with her ? ” 

“ Have you still to learn, darling— I can’t help again putting 
it to you — ^that I get on with everybody ? That ’s just what I 
don’t seem able to drive into you I Only see how I get on with 
you," 

She almost stood corrected. “What I mean is, of course, 
whether ” 

“ Whether she made love to me? Shyly, yet— or because— 
shamefully. She would have liked awfully to stay.” 

“ Then why didn’t she? ” 


“ BceaiLsc, on account of some other uiattor— and 1 could see 
it was true — she hadn't time. Twenty minutes — she was here 
less — ^wore all she camo to givo you. So don’t be afraid I 
frightened her away. She ’ll como back.” 

Mamie thought it over. “ Yet you didn’t go with her to the 
door ? ” 

“ She wouldn’t let me, and I know when to do what I 'm told 
— quite as much as what 1 ’m not told. She wanted to find out 
about me. I mean from your little creature ; a pearl of fidelity, 
by the vray.” 

“But what on earth did she come up for?” Mamie again 
found herself appealing and, just by that fact, showing her 
need of help. 

“Because she always goes up.” Then, as, in the presence 
of this rapid generalization, to say nothing of that of such a 
rc’ativo altogctlioi*. Miss Cutter could only show as compara- 
tively blank: “I mean she knows when to go ui) and when 
to come down. She has instincts. She didn’t know whom you 
might have up here. It ’s a kind of compliment to you anyway. 
Why, Mamie,” Soott pursued, “you don’t know the curiosity 
we any of us inspire. You wouldn’t believe what I ’ve seen. 
The bigger bugs they are the more they ’re on the look-out.” 

Mamie still followed but at a distance. “ The look-out for 
what?” 

“Why, for anything that will help them to live. You’ve 
been here all this time without making out, then, about them, 
what I ’ve had to pickj out as I can ? They ’re dead, don’t you 
see ? And toe 're alive. ’ ’ 

“ You ? Oh ! ’ ' — Mamie almost laughed about it. 

“Well, they’re a worn-out old lot, anyhow. They've used 
up their resources. They do look out. And 1 ’ll do them the 
justice to say they're not afraid. Not even of me!” he 
continued as his sister again showed something of the same 
irony. “ Lady Wantridge, at any rate, wasn’t; that’s what I 
mean by her having made love to me. She does what she likes. 
Mind it, you know.” He was by this time fairly teaching her 
to know one of her best friends, and when, after it, he had 
come back to the great point of his lesson — that of her failure, 
through feminine inferiority, practically to grasp the truth 
that their being just as they were, he and she, was the real 
card for them to play — ^when he had renewed that reminder he 
left her absolutely in a state of dependence. Her impulse to 
press him on the subject of Lady Wantridge dropped ; it was 
as if she had felt that, whatever had taken place, some- 
thing would somehow come of it. She was to be in a 
manner disappointed, but the impression helped to keep 
her over to the next morning, when, as Scott had fore- 
told, his new acquaintance did reappear ; explaining to Miss 
Cutter that she had acted the day before to gain time 
and that she even now sought to gain it by not waiting longer. 
What, she promptly intimated she had asked herself, could that 
friend be thinking of ? She must show whore she stood before 
things had gone too far. If she had brought her answer without 
more delay she wished to make it sharp. Mrs. Med win? 
Never ! “ No, my dear~not I. There I stop ! ” 

Mamie had known it would be “ collar-work,” but somehow, 
now, at the beginning, she felt her heart sink. It was not 
that she had expected to carry the position with a rush, but 
that, as always after an interval, her visitor’s defences really 
loomed — and quite, as it were, to the material vision— too 
large. She was always planted with them, voluminous, in the 
very centre of the passage ; was like a person accommodated i 
with a chair in some unlawful place at the theatre. She , 
wouldn’t move, and you couldn’t get round. * MAMIE’S calcula- ■ 
tion indeed had not been on getting round ; she was obliged 
to recognise that, too foolishly and fondly, she had dreamed of 
producing a surrender. Her dream had been the fruit of her 
need ; but, conscious that she was even yet unequipped for 
pressure, she felt, almost for the first time in lier life, super- 
ficial and crude. She was to be paid — but with what was she. 
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to that end, to ]Day? She had engaged to find an answer to 
this question ; l3Ut tlie an.swer had not, according to her pro- 
mise, “come.” And Lady 'Wantridgb meanwhile massed her- 
self, and there was no yiew of her that didn’t show her as 
verily, hy some process too obscure to be traced, the hard 
depository of the social law. She was no younger, no fresher, 
no stronger, real ly , than any of them ; she was only, with a 
kind oC haggard fineness, a sharpened taste for life, and with 
all sorts of things behind and beneath lier, more abysmal and 
more immoral, more secure and more impertinent. Tlie points 
she made were two in number. One was that she absolutely 
declined. The other was that she quite doubted if MAi^riE 
herself had measured the job. The thing couldn’t bo done. 
But say it could be: was Mamie quite the person to do it? 
To this Miss Gutter, with a sweet smile, replied that she 
quite understood how little she might seem so. “I*m only 
one of the persons to whom it has appeared that you are.” 

“ Then who are the others ? ” 

“ Well, to begin with — Lady Edward, Lady Bellhousb and 
Mrs. POUNOER.” 

“ Do you mean that they ’ll come to meet her ? ’ ’ 

“ 1 ’ve seen them, and they ’ve promised.” 

“ To come, of course,” Lady Wantridgb said, “ if I come.” 

Her hostess hesitated. “Oh, of course yon could prevent 
them. But I should take it as awfully kind of you not to. 
Won't you do this for me ? ” Mamie pleaded. 

Her friend looked about the room very much as ScOTT had 
done. “ Do they really understand what it ’s for f ” 

“ Perfectly. So that she may call.” 

“ And what good will that do her ? ” 

Miss Cotter faltered, but she presently brought it out. 
“ Of course, what one hopes is that you ’ll ask her.” 

“Ask her to call?” 

“ Ask her to dine. Ask her — if you ’d be so truly sweet — ^for 
a Sunday, or something of that sort, and oven if only in one 
of your most mixed parties, to Oatchmore.” 

Miss Cutter felt the less hopeful after this effort in that her 
companion only showed a strange good-nature. And it was 
not the amiability of irony. Yet it teas amusement. “ Take 
Mrs. Medwin into my family ? ” 

“ Some day when you ’re taking forty others ! ” 

“Ah, but what I don’t see is what it does for you. You’re 
already so welcome among us that you can scarcely improve 
your position even by forming for us the most delightful 
relation.” 

“ Well, I know how dear you are,” Mamie Cutter replied ; 
“ but one has, after all, more than one side and more than one 
sympathy. I like her, you know.” And even at this Lady 
Wantridgb was not shocked ; she showed that ease and bland- 
ness which were her way, unfortunately, of being most impos- 
sible. She remarked that she might listen to such things, 
because she was clever enough for them not to matter ; only 
Mamie should take care how sho went about saying them at 
largo. When she became definite, however, in a minute, on 
the subject of the public facts, Miss Cutter soon found herself 
ready to make her own concession. Of course, she didn’t 
dispute them : there they were ; they were unfortunately on 
record, and nothing was to be done about them but to — Mamie 
found it, in truth, at this point, a little difficult ! 

“ Well, what ? Pretend already to have forgotten them ? ” 

“ Why not — ^when you ’ve done it in so many other cases ? ” 

“ There are no other cases so bad. One meets them, at any 
rate, as they come. Some you can manage. Others you can’t. 
It ’s no use — ^yon must give them up. They ’re past patching 
— ^there ’s nothing to be done with them. There ’s nothing, 
accordingly, to be done with Mrs. Medwin but to put her off.” 
And Lady Wantbidgb rose to her height. 

“ Well, yon know, I do do things ! ” Mamie quavered with a 
smile so strained that it partook of exaltation. 

“ You help people ? Oh, yes, I ’ve known you to'^do wonders. 


But stick,” said Lady Wj^vntrtdge with strong and cheerful 
emphasis, “ to your Americans ! ” 

Miss Cutter, gazing, got up. “You don’t do justice, Lady 
Wantridge, to your own compatriots. Some of them are really 
charming. Besides,” said Mamie, “working for mine often 
strikes me, so far as the interest — the inspiration and excite- 
ment, don’t yon know? — go, as rather too easy. You all, as I 
constantly have occasion to say, like us so ! ” 

Her companion frankly weighed it. “Yes — it takes that to 
account for your position. I ’ ve always thought of you, nevei*- 
theless, as keeping, for their benefit, a regular working 
agency. They come to you, and ‘you place them. There re- 
mains, I confess,” her ladyship went on in the same free spirit, 
“the great wonder ” 

“Of how I first placed my poor little self? Yes,” IMamie 
bravely conceded, “ wlieii I began there was no agency I I just 
worked my passage. I didn’t oven come to you, did I? You 
never noticed me till, as Mrs. Short Stokes says, ‘ I was ’way, 
’way lip!* Mrs. Medwin,” sho threw in, “ can’t get over 
it.” Then, as her friend looked vague: “Over my social 
situation.” 

“Well, it’s no great flattery to you to say,” Lady Want- 
ridgb good humouredly returned, “that she certainly can’t 
hope for one resembling it.” Yet it really seemed to spread 
there before them. “ Yon simply made Mrs. Short Stokes.” 

“ In spite of her name ! ’ * !Mamib smiled. 

“Oh, your names ! In spite of everything.” 

“Ah, I’m something of an artist!” With which, and a 
relapse, marked by her wistful eyes, into the gravity of the 
matter, she supremely fixed her friend. She felt how little 
she minded betraying at last the extremity of her need, and 
it was out of this extremity that her appeal proceeded. “ Have 
I really had your last word ? It means so much to me.” 

Lady Wantridge came straight to ^the point. “ You mean 
you depend on it?” 

“Awfully!” 

“ Is it all you have ? ” 

“All. Now.” 

“But Mrs. Short Stokes and the others— ‘rolling,’ aren’t 
they ? — don’ t they pay up ? ” 

“Ah,” sighed Mamie, “ if it wasn’t /or them ! ” 

Lady Wantridge perceived. ‘ ‘ You ’ ve had so much ? ’ ’ 

“ I couldn’t have gone on.” 

“ Then what do you do with it all ? ” 

“ Oh, most of it goes back to them ! There are all sorts, and 
it’s all help. Some of them have nothing.” 

“Oh, if you feed the hungry,” Lady WANTRIDGE laughed, 
“ you ’re indeed in a great way of business. Is Mrs. Medwin ” 
— ^her transition was immediate — “ really rich? ” 

“Really. Ho left her everything.” 

“ So that if I do say Yes ” 

“ It will quite set mo up ! ” 

“ I see — and how much more responsible it makes one. But 
I ’d rather myself give you the money.” 

“ Oh ! ” Mamie coldly murmured. 

“ You mean I mayn’t suspect your prices ? Well, I dare say I 
don’t ! But I ’d rather give you ten pounds.” 

“Oh!” Mamie repeated in a tone that sufficiently covered 
her prices. The question was in every way larger. “ Do you 
never forgive? ” she reproachfully inquired. The door opened, 
liowevcr, at the moment she spoke, and Scott Homer presented 
himself. 

(To he continued.) 


Note by a Householder.— “ Oh, Mr. Coal, you are a funny 
man ! Yon have gone up a shilling a ton, and yet the 
official statement is that while the cellars are being filled for 
the winter at the increased rate, the buyers need be under 
no apprehension. What price the other^oUers ? ” 
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THAT FELLER’S DICTIONARY. 

“ Tmdiittovif tnuUiorL'' 

In most countries and in most European 
languages there may be obtained pocket 
dictionaries by a German feller called 
Feller. In form they arc perfect, in 
type they are good, in the contents alone 
can any fault be discovered. The words 
— a not unimportant feature of a dic- 
tionary — arc at times less useful than 
could bo wished. This defect, howev'er, 
, is to bo found inmost dictionaries. Care- 
I ful research reveals the method 
i of this German feller in his 
English - Italian volume. The 
Highwollborn Mister Doctor 
P r o f e s s o r — a p p a r e n 1 1 y un- 
acquain ted with either language 
— has obtained the dictionary 
of Johnson and that of some 
Italian contemporary of the 
Great Lexicographer, and , 
selecting those words most 
impressive by their length or 
their rarity, has triumphantly 
produced, according to the title 
page, his “ Third Stereotype 
Edition.” 

If Goldsmith, when he was 
wandering in Italy, had mot 
Goldoni, he might have appre- 
ciated the dictionary of tho 
Herr Doktor. It must be 
admitted that there are a few 
anachronisms which clash with 
the words of the eigliteentb 
century or ear Her. ‘ ‘ Hailroad ’ ' 
for instance. Yet here the 
editor has done his best to be 
old-fasliioiied by choosing the 
word commonly used in Eng- 
land fifty years ago. 

The captious tourist of to-day 
may grumble at a dictionary 
which entirely omits such 
words as cab, omnibus, cigar, 
cigarette, postage-stamp and 
telegram, and gives train, 
tunnel, porter, ticket and plat- 
form in a sense which no one 
requires. "When he asks where 
the train is and finds that he 
has enquired the whereabouts 
of his retinue, or when he 
wishes for a railway ticket and is offered 
a receipt, lie will grumble yet more at this 
odd Feller: As for clothes, overcoat is 
overlooked altogether, but he will find 
*‘trossers” as a plural garment and 
“trouse ” as a singular one — a decidedly 
singular one. 

Of course, in a day or two any tourist 
learns the simplest substantives, but 
when he first looks for cigar or cigarette 
and finds neither, he may be annoyed to 
discover in their place such words as, 
churme, cicuration, ciliary and cineri- 
tious. “Churme, rumor e confuso/' is 
charming. Perhaps this odd Feller, who 


also gives gybe and gyre, had ideas of 
attempting a translation of Jahbenuocky, 
llowevei*, the tourist may not always 
grumble. Whenever lie wishes to refer to 
them, aud in ordinary conversation some 
tourists may do this often, ho will always 
be able to find tho Italian equivalents of 
xerocollyrium, xerophthalmy, xerotes, 
xiphias, xylobalsamum, xylograplier and 
xj^ster. Though five of those seven -words 
are medical terms, it must not be supposed 
that a feller-feeling has prompted Dr. 
Feller — most probably not doctor of 


medicine, but of philosophy, or possibly 
even of philology— to arrange his Words- 
book for dialogues with a surgeon or a 
chemist. Should the unhappy tourist 
catch a cold, he might as well lose his 
voice also, for he could never find words 
to explain his condition. If ho went to 
an Italian chemist to buy some quinine, 
or a little vaseline, or a cake of carbolic 
soap, he must remain speechless for all 
the German feller would do to help him. 

Only one sufferer — a case which is pro- 
bably rare — could describe his complaints 
and obtain remedies. A xylographer, 
afflicted with a complication of xerotes 


and xorophfclialiiiy, could ask for xero- 
collyviuin and xylobalsamum anywhere. 

Of course, one can get on very well in 
the larger Italian towns without oven tho 
few useful words provided by this remark- 
able dictionary. Usually chambermaids 
speak only tho langnago of the country. 
But if at the H6tel Daiiieli, in Venice, you 
ask for hot water or a cold bath in the 
purest Tuscan, or as near to it as you can 
manage, the chambermaid, being Swiss, 
will reply “ I do not spik Italien ; I spik 
Anglish.” If the German feller contem- 
plates yet another “stereotype 
edition,” he might with advan- 
tage have it revised by the 
chambermaids at Danieli’s. 
They know, perhaps, as much 
“Anglish” as he. In remote 
places, as, for instance, Piove 
di Cadore in the Dolomites, such 
linguistic attainments are rarer. 
The very obliging landlord and 
landlady of the hotel at Pieve 
di Cadore do not attempt one 
foreign word. The elderly 
cashier. Signor Gaspare 
Ye CELL 10, a descendant of 
Titian himself, is satisfied with 
the language of his immortal 
ancestor. Of the active and 
obliging staff, one waiter speaks 
some German, and one maid 
believes that she can speak 
French, and even English. The 
present writer heard her once 
conversing rapidly with an 
American lady, who believed 
that she also could speak 
French, and even English- 
Around them stood the pro- 
prietors, the staff, and casual 
loungers, lost in admiration at 
this linguistic display. Unfor- 
tunately the phrases known to 
the one were not apparently 
those known to the other. So, 
while French and English words 
flew about wildly, the Italian 
and American languages formed 
tho backbone of the con- 
versation. It is in such a 
town that one can use a pocket 
dictionary — but not the 
pharmaceutical philology of the 
philosophic Feller. H. D. B, 


'Where the French Ambassador has 
been put by the Sultan of Turkey— a la 
porte. Where the Sultan of Turkey has 
been placed by the French Ambassador — 
a la Rusae, 


Sporting Note, — ^Early in September 
the British Government began Krause- 
potting. 

A Motto not always Popular at the 
War Office. — “ Tender and true.” 



OmthTTum , “That looks a well-bred doo.” 

Omer. “I should think he was well-bred. Why, he won’t 

HAVE A BIT ER DINNER TILL HE ’s GOT HIS COLLAR ON ! 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. 

“Economy,” said I, “is the art of 
saving five shillings at the expense of 
ten.” 

“I wish you would talk sense instead 
of trying to make epigrams,” replied my 
wife. “But I suppose that is hardly to 
be expected of a minor poet.” 

The writing of occasional verses being 
among the various ways in which 1 pick 
up a somewhat precarious livelihood, 
Gwendolen is able, when put out, to 
apply to me this most opprobrious of 
epithets. I was silent. 

“ As I said before, when you were rude 
enough to interrupt me,” Gwendolen 
continued, “ it ’s quite time we began to 
study economy. Last year we made two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and spent ” 

“ Oh, that was Switzerland, darling.” 

“And the year before ” 

“ That was our honeymoon.” 

“This year, so far — ” went on Gwen- 
dolen, doggedly, taking up the account 
book. 

“My dear, I am sure you are quite 
right. Let us economise by all means. 
How do you propose to begin ? ” 

“At the beginning, of course.” 

“And that is ?” 

“ Food. We must give up our butcher.” 

“ But, darling ” 

“ In any ease, Vblajl says if you don’t 
send him a cheque ” 

“ How irrational I When I We nothing 
in the bank 1 ” 

“ Well, he says he won’t leave another 
cutlet——* * 

“Then you’d better say you’ll with- 
draw your custom.” 

“But suppose I had to carry out the 
threat, would anyone else supply us ? ” 

1 had to admit that it was doubtful. 

“ Well,” concluded my wife illogically, 
and abruptly returning to the point from 
which we had both unconsciously strayed, 
“you needn’t talk about sticking to 
Ybal ” 

“ My dear, I suggested leaving him.” 

“ Until you can find some editor to 
accept your masterpieces.” 

“ Sarcasm,” said I, “ one expects from 
enemies ; one puts up with it from friends ; 
but from a wife ” 

“ Darling, I was horrid.” 

Intellectually I am to Gwendolen as a 
giant to a dwarf. She is a woman— I, a 
man. She scribbles the fashion column in 
the Woman's World, and sentimental 
stories for inferior magazines. I, on the 
other hand, in addition to verses, write 
Mereditliian Novels and le|imed articles 
for — ^Ido not say in — the great Reviews. 
Still, when Gwendolen comes and sifcs 
upon my knee and, putting her soft arm 
round my neck, gently pats my cheek 
with her plump little hand, I confess I am 
ready to concede any point she may ask 
me to agree to. 
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ON THE VILLAGE GREEN. 

AmeUmr Bmoler {lo Umpire), “Here, I say I I c\.n’t see the wicket. How' can I 
BOWL HIM?” , , 

Umpire , “Fire away’ If you ’it ’im in front, it’s ‘Leg before.’ If you it im 

BEHIND, IT 'S A ‘ WiDE ’ ’ ” 


Having smoothed my ruffled suscepti- 1 
bilities by the familiar means, Gw^endolbn 
proceeded to disclose her plans. 

“Instead of dealing any longer with 
Veal and extortionate tradesmen, I mean 
to shop in the King’s Road on Saturday 
night. Yes,” continued Gwendolen, ignor- 
ing my lifted eyebrows, “I’m told you 
can get things for next to nothing. 
Augusta says,”— Augusta is our general 
— “that you can get exactly the same 
meat for twopence that Veal charges a 
shilling a pound for. It 's so much 
cheaper! ” 

“Is it?” 


“ A shilling is tenponce more than two- 
pence.” 

“Nothing is twopence less than two- 
pence.” 

“I’ve calculated,” said GWENDOLEN, 
paying no attention to my frivolous 
suggestion, “that if we do our week’s 
shopping on Saturday night, we’ll save 
seven and sixpence. I have made up my 
mind ” 

“ My dear, that settles it. Run and 
put on your hat, and I ’ll come with you 
to carry home the Sunday dinner.” 

« :ic * 

(To be Gontiwued*) 
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LIVES OF GEBAT MEN. 

No. IT.— The Duke of Donnybeook and Bow. 

(Continued,) 

The Duke, I should have said before, 
Although he liked the fair much, 

Lived all his life a bachelor, 

And didn’t seem to care much. 

Though often tenderly inclined, 

And twice within an ace of 
Ungagement rings, he failed to find 
A girl to make Her Grace of. 

He owed immunity from strife 
(And that was all he did owe) 

To this : he lived without a wife. 

And died without a widow. 

So, when the old man sank to sleep, 

"We mourned for him the rather 
That not a son was left to weep 
The loss of such a father. 

Male relatives of all degrees 
He once had had by dozens, 

They all were doomed to predecease — 

His uncles, nephews, cousins. 

Throughout his life the Duke had been 
In almost ceaseless mourning : 

His cousins vanished from the scene 
Without a word of warning. 

Just as the Duke regained his smile 
And ceased to be condolent, 

One cousin met a lion, while 
Another plumbed the Solent. 

A third up Monte Rosa went — 

It took him hours to "wiii it. 

He made an unforeseen descent 
In less than half a minute. 

A fourth would chase the fox, and Fate, 
While he was chasing, chased him. 

She had a longish time to wait 
Before the jade outpaced him. 

She caught him girt with hunting folk. 

And, though he fain had missed her, 

A neck oi* nothing man, he broke 
The former with the Bicester. 

But why the fatal list pursue ? 

I ’ve given you a sample. 

To prove that what I say is true 
These instances are ample. 

All men who heard the story deemed 
The Duke unduly careless : 

In such a well-known Duke it seemed 
Unjust to be so heirless. 

At Court the news gave great surprise. 

But, though no doubt the King wished 
That facts had shaped it otherwise, 

The Dukedom seemed extinguished. 

Now mark the sequel ; lay it well to heart. 

Note how the fortunes of great families 
And ancient houses hang upon a hair ; 

How a mere chance may shatter them, and how 
A humble hand may ’stablish them again. 

The dead Duke’s family solicitors 

Were Messrs. Dbedsweil, Ginnyfee and Rittbr, 

A well-known firm. They carried on their work 
Within the classic Fields of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Much had they grieved when their old client died, 
Not idly, as a common man might grieve, 

But deeply with a poignant business-grief 


As of three men who see a stream of wealth 
Dry at its source, and know not where to turn 
To find another half so bountiful. 

Never again would it be theirs to send 
Those stout half-yearly bills so promptly paid : 

So much for writing you,” so much again 
“ For two attendances re Broseley Farm ” ; 

“ For taking your instructions ” so much more ; 

“ For drawing deed ” — ^you know the way it runs, 

With all its folios ; “for engrossing same ” — 

In short the items all set down that make 
Grist for the comfortable lawyer’s mill. 

Never again ! The thought made Dbbdswbll sad. 

And Ginnyfee was sad, and Ritter too. 

To them thus grieving came their Clerk, a man 
Bred to the law and by the law made keen. 

He, since the Duke had died, had made the case 
His ovm : full many a wakeful night he passed 
With all the dull and dusty documents 
Wherein was writ the story of the house. 

Much had he pored o’er ancient muniments, 

Had mastered all the records of the race. 

Their origin, their genealogy, 

Duly worked out in complicated trees. 

Thus fortified and crammed and brimming o’er. 

He came before his gloomy principals, 

And at a nod from Ginnyfee he spoke : 

“ Sirs, I assume that you are seized of all 
The salient points that mark this tragedy, 

For tragedy it is as all men know. 

I spare you their recital and proceed 
Straight to my point, the very point of points. 

Though noted by no mortal man before. 

It is recorded that the thirteenth Duke 
Was born in 17S2 ; he died 
In 1820, having had two sons. 

One, "who was born in 1785, 

Succeeded him as fourteenth Duke ; with him 
We are not now concerned, but with his brother 
Born three years later, 1788. 

What of that Ducal scion, Gentlemen ? 

How fared it with him ? What became of him ? ’ * 

Hereat the heavy cloud on DBEDSWEli’s face 
Lifted, and Ginnyfee was seen to smile. 

And Ritter said, “ Proceed, young man, proceed ! ” 

“ Lord Arthur Battlemorb,” the Clerk went on, 

“ (That was the young man’s name) was very wild ; 

A harum-scarum temper marked his acts. 

What then ? Here comes the point : they shipped him off, 
When he was twenty-two, to Africa, 

And he was never heard of after that. 

Whether he lived or died, or if he married 
And reared a family, no man can say 
For certain — ^but I think we should enquire. 

For it may chance that in that torrid land 
Some grandson or great grandson yet may live. 

Should we not seek him ? Must we not exhaust 
All means to find an heir to him we mourn ? ” 

He ceased, but his three principals broke out 
In exultation : never was there heard 
So great a noise from three solicitors. 

“ Eureka ! ” DEEDSWEauc* cried ; it was not true, 

But Ritter echoed him, and Ginnyfee, 

Swept beyond prudence, cried “ Eureka ! ” too. 

(To he continued.) R. C. L. 


Anglo-French Exam.— How would you epigrammatically 
express in English, “ Tranamettmt un cada/ore sur un fourgon 
au cimetih^e ” f Satisfactory answer ; A “ Fourgon” conclusion. 




AMBIGUOUS COMPLIMENT. 
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THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 

{Oitr sporting French friend, voted dangerous, has been given a beat to Mtnself.) 

Chorus. “Well, Count, what luck?*’ 

Count. “MaGNIPIQUE' I HA^^E only shot one I MaIjS VOILA • Qu*IL EST BEAU I The 
King Partridge » Regardez ser plumes ’ N’est ce pas « ” 


THE PLATS OP SHAWKSPEARE. 

No. I. — McBeth. 

ACT II. — SCJENB, the hall at Glamis Castle. 
Time, the following afternoon. Lady 
MoBbth is sitting hy the windcnu 
darning a pair of trews. Enter Mo 
Beth, looking depressed and slightly 
sulky. 

Lady M. Is lie gane ? j 

McB. Dooncan ? Ay, an’ winna come | 
back sune, I’m tbinkin*. Eh, woman, a 
puirty mess ye ’ve mad’ wi’ yer pliskies. 

Lady M. Hoots, mon, wba waur to ken 
that Dooncan and oor bit ghaistie wad be 
sae freendly ? 

McB. Ye should hae mad’ siccar before 
ye puttit him to sleep in the haunted 
chamber. 

Lady M. Did he say aucht aboot the 
matter ? 

McB. Nae, he jist said he had had a 
bonnie nicht's rest, ate his parritch, an’ 
borrowed sax guid shillin’ of me before 
ho ganged awa. 

Lady M. (anxiously). Banquo didna 
gang wi’ him? 

McB. Nae. 

Lady M. (much relieved). Aweel, ’tis 
noe sae bad if Banquo hanna’ left us. 

McB. (irritably). 1 dinna ken what 
manner o’ beenifit that will be to us. 
Ilka mouth we hae to feed will cost us 
guid siller. 

Lady M. (darkly). Ye need noe feed him 
for lang, guidmon. 

McB. Hoo will that be ? 

Lady M. (impatiently). Hoots, mon, hae 
ye forgottit that ye maun kill Banquo, or 
his bit bairns will be kings o’ Scotian’ ? 

McB. (sullenly). 1 dinna see ony sort 
of uteelity in killin’ Banquo till we hae 
dune wi’ Dooncan. 

Lady M. (contemptuously). Mon, mon, 
ye ’re nobbut a Stickit Murderer. 

McB. (obstinately). 1 winna do it. 

Lady M. (persuasively). Ye need na do 
it yersell, mon. Ye can gie a shillin’ or 
twa to some pauchty cateran to do it 
for ye. 

McB. (bursting into a rage). Hoots, 
woman, will ye ruin me wi’ yer expeen- 
sive fancies ? ’Tis a shillin’ here an’ twa 
shillin’ there an’ niver an end. 

Lady M. (with great guile). Ye might 
borrow the monny frae Banquo. 

McB. (restored to good humour by the 
brilliancy of this suggestion). Hecht, wife, 
ye’re a pawky woman. I’ll noe say I 
winna do it after a’. Be off wi’ ye an’ 
leave me to gie the matter my atteen- 
tion. (Exit Lady McBeth.) Borrow the 
monny frae BANQUO I ’Tis a gran’ scheme. 
1 maun mak’ the expeeriment. Hi, Jock ! 
(Enter a seynjant.) Hae ye seen ony 
loiterin’ cantrips hereaboots that wad 
cut a throttle if a mon askit them. 

Jock. Ay, if ye paid them for their 
seervices. 


McB. Fetch them hither, mon. (E.vit 
Jock.) Borrow the money 1 Wife, wife, 
ye ’re a wonderfu’ woman ! 

[Interval. Curtain descends. Appro- 
priate music on bagpipes. Five 
minutes allowed between the 
scenes. 


A SONG IN TWO ACTS. 

ACT I. 

Why do you like my song, dearest ? 

Why do you love my tale ? 

Perhaps one or other was long, dearest, 
But either I thought would fail, 
Because story and song refected 
The light of a long long ago ; 


And in each I was once rejected 
By someone you do not know ! 

ACT II. 

I know why you like my song, faithless, 

I know why you love my tale. 

It ’s because there is something wrong, 
faithless. 

In the legend that now is stale. 

You liked the story and ballad 
Because it brought back to you 
The days when you made your salad 
And the principal green in it rue. 

And yet then poor I, 

Who said * * goodbye, ’ ’ 

Thought (you, so vainly, true I oh, so 
vainly true ! 
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‘‘A LITTLE LEARIJING,»» &c. 

Examiner. Translate “ Malade 
irmginaire.^^ 

Candidate (briskly). Wild 
duck. 

Exam, (taken aback). Ho^ do 
you arriye at that ? 

Cand. (confidently). Why, 
Sir, Mallard is a kind of 
duck. 

Exam, (decidedly interested). 
That is so. And ^^imagvnaire’^f 
Cand, Oh, that’s one yrho 
“imagines’* — “ a hit off,” 
“dotty*’ — so “-wild.” (Conclit- 
sively.) So Mallard imagi^ 
naire ” is “ Wild duck.” (Candidate bowed out.) 


VIVE LE RUSSE! 

Being a forecast of M. Edmond Bostand's Ode of Salutation from 
France to the Czar, 

CsiRij you come ! 

Ear on the faint horizon’s curve, 

A thousand patient telescopes observe 
My love’s approaching chimney-stacks ! 

The eager semaphore 
Gesticulates with amorous arms. 

Bidding the wide-mouthed cannon roar 
Their glad alarms ; 

The clarion tootles and the urgent drum 
Gives off its deep erotic rum-ti-tum ; 

Conscious of civic dues 
M, le Maire, 

Has his sublime discourse by heart ; 

Meanwhile the eloquent air 

Breathes bunting ; over Ocean’s local surge, 

Already teeming with vociferous smacks, 

A halcyon calm, for this occasion, coos ; 

And 1, your lonely love, emerge, 

As by a swift sea-change, 

Erom playing that most tedious part 
Of Mariana in the Moated Grange. 

Eor you the poet’s fingers, all on fire, 

Set to the sounding lyre 

An ode replete with loyalty and laud ; 

Eor you our naval squadrons shall perform 
The opening figure, well-rehearsed, 

Of a descent on faithless Albion’s coasts ; 

Eor you our captious boilers, overawed, 

This once have undertaken not to leak ; 

Eor you our Infantry shall mass their hosts 
In Grand Manosuvres splendidly antique ; 

Eor you our Cavalry shall burst 
In one long rolling thunder-storm. 

Reckless of umpires, onward to the death ; 

For you, with bated breath. 

Our native Fowl shall curb his diddle-doo ; 

For you the Legion’s buttons, and for you 
Our Treasui^ shall contrive 
A further loan for supplemental dower ; 

Yea and for you your love has gone 
And put her best confections on, 

Tremulous for the long-expected hour 
When on this panting bosom you arrive I 

Ah ! may no blizzard intervene 
To mar our mutual joys ! no rain bedew 
The scarf of tricolor, red, white and blue. 


Lashed to your tunic with a true-love knot I 

May no insensate submarine 

(Pride of our fleet) grow restive ’neath the brine, 

And, getting out of hand. 

Puncture your bark below the water-line 
Or ere you leap to land ! 

Oh, may no worthy red-cap sansculotte, 

In pauses of the Marseillaise 
Or Russian Anthem, prance 
Indignant, or his lusty voice upraise 
In language calculated to offend 
Absolute Empire, visible in the friend 
Of Freedom-loving France ! 

Dearest (and costliest), 

Let me consider why I love you so ; 

What is the thought of you 

That most particularly thrills 

The nerves of this impressionable breast ? 

It is not merely your intrinsic charms ; 

Nor that you come with conquering arms 
Straight from Manchuria where the Boxers grow 
(Making such useful grist for my love’s mills). 

And, as the harbinger of wars to cease, 

Consent to pass our warriors in review ; 

O no ! 

Not that you stand confessed 
A little father ” to the Finns ; 

Nor that in culture and the arts of peace. 

In every social scheme 
To lavish liberty upon the thrall, 

In every philanthropic plan 
Conducive to the Brotherhood of Man, 

We two would seem 
To be inseparable twins : — 

That is not all. 

There is a cause, more delicate tha.Ti these, 

Why I intend to fly 

Into your arms direct and grip you tight, 

Why I am anxious even to engage 
In open osculation on the quays ; 

It is for joy of Albion’s jealous eye, 

Eor pure delight 

To hear her gnash her teeth in helpless rage. 

======1=========^^ 0. S. 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In Love and Eis Mask (Hbinbmann) , Menie Muriel 
Dowib tries what is for her a new method and 
makes a great success of it. The self-deception 
of Leslie Rose, a most engaging heroine, is 
elaborately worked out, and it has the merit of 
being convincing. Altogether a very clever 
novel brightly written, with just that amount of 
the Khaki flavour which rather more than half-suspected 
animates the whole.” 

The Baron once, and not so very long ago, suggested a series of 
“ Bogie Books.” Had this idea been caught up and acted upon 
by any spirited publisher — of course, only a publisher in con- 
junction with some * * spirit ’ ’ could adequately deal with what was 
a mere ghost of an idea— then Richard Marsh’s The Joss : A 
Reversion (E. Whitb & Co.) would at first sight, that is judging 
by its earlier chapters, be entitled to a place on the shelves 
devoted to “ Terrible Tales ” and “ Many Mysteries.” But at 
“ second sight” — ^most appropriately used in dealing with this 
sort of work — ^the Baron qualifies his opinion, and says that if a 
“Hanwell Bogie Series” or a series of “Muddle-Headed 
Mysteries,” were in existence, Richard Marsh’s romance ought 
to rank among its chief est ornaments. After the earlier 
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He, “The joke was, both these girls were hopelessly in love with me, and I 

MADE TBEM MADLY JSALODS OF EACH OTHER.’’ 

She, “ I WONDER TOTJ HAD THE FACE TO DO IT, Mr. SpARKINS 1 " 


chapters “ 0 what a falling oil is there ! ” 
It picks up again towards the finish, hut 
’tis only a fitful flash-in-the-pan illumi- 
nating a chapter or two, and then, with- 
out even a fizzle, it is gone. Better re- 
read Wilkie Collins’s Moonstone or Edgar 
Poe’s Beetle, 

The Temple Classics (J. M. Dent & Co.) 
SDill continue their excellent course, 
with, apparently, undiminished “power 
of adding to the number.” Among the 
very latest is the most charming and 
most ancient Romance of the Rose admir- 
ably translated and rhythm’ d by P. S. 
Elus, from the original of GUTLLATJ3klE de 
Lorris and Jean de Meun. This Romance 
was written before Chaucer was “born 
or thought of.” At the close of his inter- 
esting preface, Mr. Ellis, referring to the 
“word-play,” otherwise puns, in which 
Jean de Meun, like Shakspeare, de- 
lighted, is needlessly apologetic, though 
apologising in defiant tone, because quite 
sure of his ground when he says, “Good 
critic ” — of course he only addresses him- 
self to good critics — “ ere you censure ” — 
the Baron, going one better than ‘good,* 
will not even find fault — “ try your hand.” 
Which is as much as to say, plainly, “take 
this up as a holiday task, my fine fellow, 
and see how you like it.” Now the Baron 
did take the Rose up qua holiday task, 
and liked it so much that it became 
temporarily his constant companion. A 
propos of this the Baron ventures on 
erratic rhyming paraphrase after the 
style of Wandering Willie : 

“ Good critic, ere you censure 
Try your hand.” 

And then, sure. 

You’ll understand 
How difficult the task hath been 
So wen by Ellis done, I ween, 

That nobody can deny it I 
Or, if they do, 

Then say I, “Pooh 1 
Let Somebody Ellis try it ! ” 

W. Lorris and John Clopinel “flour- 
ished”— their memory is yet green and 
their leaves immortelles — “ circa 1230 and 
1270. Their work was first printed about 
1475, having previously been partly trans- 
lated by Chaucer and another ( “ name ! 
name ! ” ) about 1365 : and here we are 
enjoying it, as fresh and as true as 
ever it was, in the Year of Grace 1901. 
lAtera scripta manet, “ Ah I don’t they ? 
Ra-ther/” cries the enthusiastic. 

Horace at Cambridge (John Lane), by Owen 
Seaman. Delightful when all the world 
was young, and our poet the youngest of 
’em I te diva potens Oi/pn,” here 

adapted and headed “ Of Naval Adven- 
ture,” gives the keynote of the song 
and season. In future years will not the 
author chuckle over these lines of his — 

“ With the moon at fhll quarter we enter our quads 
By an open ascent of the palings, 

So little we reck of the wrath of the gods, 

Or a Dean and his railings ! ” 


Delightful escapades — to look back upon 1 
Wonderful flights of poetry and fancy ! 
“ Hojc olim,” &c. There ’s a spring-breezy 
lilt about these verses that inspires the 
musically -inclined with the desire of 
setting and singing them to his own com- 
position, more or less original. Humour, 
quiet or buoyant, is of the essence of these 
Horatian imitations. Chants the Baron, 
previous to quaffing a beaker, 

In this sparkling Moet 
I drink, “0. S.,” 

To your success 
As Parodist and Poet ! 

And so the Baron pledges the Poet, 
drinking his jolly good health, and signs 
himself his friend and well-wisher. 

The Baron de B.W. 


“ Statistics op Population.”— The Pre- 
sident of the Economic Science and 
Statistics Section of the British Asso- 
ciation (a difficult combination of words 
for the convivial scientists after the 
banquet) gave statistics which had 
been taken for him. Summed up, this 
speech was an example of “ Taking and 
Giffen.” 


’Arry in Pareh.— Look ’ere ! Why is 
beetroot as good as a wife to a French- 
man? I don’t ask you to give it up, 
'cos you’ll guess it if I don’t tell you. 
Well, it ’s like this : ’cos beetroot is the 
Prenchy’s better 'ar/. See? Say I can’t 
speak the lingo ? Go on I 
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omission. 

I HAYE -whispered my love to the bright stars above, 

To the mountains ! 

To the echoing hills, to the murmuring rills, 

To the fountains I 

In -woodland and vale I ^ve unfolded my tale 
Of devotion ; 

Not a meadow or grove but *s aware of my love— 

My emotion ! 

1 have spoken as well to each flower in the dell, 

The bees ranging 

My passion reveal as the honey they steal, 

Sweets exchanging. 

And the stream as it flows all my ecstasy knows, 

Ah, sweet feeling ! 

To the air, to the sky, my love secrets am I 
All revealing. 

To the moon shining bright I have breathed my delight, 
Ah, my passion ! 

All below, all above, I 've informed of my love 
In a fashion ; 

But though 1 have cried my desire far and wide, 

I 'm afraid I 

Have yet to impart the true state of my heart — 

To the lady ! 


A TEN DAYS’ TEIP. 

Sunday moruing. — Good weather or bad weather, and taking 
the rough with the smooth, and an unfair proportion of the 
rough without the smooth, we sight Christiansand, Cool on 
board : but on shore, melting, scorching 1 So, except first to 
have a stroll and see, as the conversation books have it, “the 
fine streets,” “the good shops,” and to note the particularly 
cleanly appearance of Christiansand and its delightful air of 
Sunday-like repose, more remarkable than in any sea-side 
place in Scotland that I can call to mind, w^e, that is, two 
of us at least, after a stroll, are glad to return to the ship and 
there remain with our books and conversation, diversified by 
the leisurely exercise of occasionally promenading the deck. 
WoRTLER, perfectly recovered from effects of roughish night, 
and impelled by vigorous reaction, has been early ashore, and, 
with all the zeal of a First Discoverer, has, as I learn after- 
wards, seen most of what there was to be seen within a radius 
of twenty miles, has made the acquaintance of several Norwegian 
families (by whom he had been invited to stay or at least revisit 
them as early as possible) and is now, when reappearing on 
deck, after at least five hours ashore, quite ready to play a 
“speaking part” as a thorough Norwegian, having picked 
up and mastered so much of the language as might be neces- 
sary to his purpose within the short leave of absence granted 
by the Captain. Then, after bidding cheery farewells to many 
of our companions who are going away on shooting and fishing 
expeditions, waving adieux to others remaining on the pier to 
see us off, the Orlando starts for Christiania. 

So delightful a sail round the coast from Christiansand to 
Christiania, that at night the concert party is able to give 
a varied entertainment. Re-appearance of 'Wagstaep, who, un- 
asked, gives us a song or two. This is very thoughtful of 
him, as it decides in the negative, once and for all, the question 
as to whether he should be requested to perform on some future 
occasion. Wortler, on excessively pressing invitation, gives 
us a telling recitation from Bret Harts that brings tears to 
the eyes of the ladies and would have spread rather a gloom 
over the company generally, but for the Captain, who, after 
publicly thanking Wortler, forthwith restores onr spirits by 
himself contributing considerably to the harmony of the meeting 
and thus setting us all going again quite merrily. 


Monday morning , Christiania. — Arriving, We are much struck 
by the lightness, brightness, and bustle of the place. It is 
very early, and seems as if the curtain had just risen on the 
opening scene of an opera, all “movement ” and market chorus. 
Landing-stage-management excellent. Carts and open voitures 
(“noptts ” according to the Cook-ery Book's vocabulary) every- 
where. Likewise tramcars all over the principal streets. 
A network of them. Oscar is King of Sweden and Denmark. 
The 'os is disappearing, except for voitures and wagons, and 
only the car remains. Why not change title to King Tramcar the 
First. And with this witticism, his last on the present occasion, 
Wagstaff disappears from the scene. He is on a fishing 
expedition, and the “first thing I have to catch,” he says, 
“ is a train.” So “ exit Wagstaff,” and may joy and jokes go 
with him ! 

Thought I should see some canoles, of which species of con- 
veyance much has been heard, likevdse a few slotkjcerreSf await- 
ing us. To my great disappointment, none are in evidence, only 
the usual sort of open fly to hold four, generally driven by most 
respectable-looking coachmen, infinitely superior to the majority 
of cockers in Baris, and to our “ growler cabbies ” in London. 
Also, within my travelling experience (which in a short time is 
considerable, as the weather, on the occasion of our visit, is so 
overpoweringly hot in Christiania, worse even than in Christian- 
sand, that 1 refuse to walk as long as a cab or a tram can be 
obtained), I am bound to say that never anywhere have I known 
cabmen so polite or so honest as these of Christiania. “ Honest, 
my Lord? Aye, honest: for to be honest as this world goes is 
to be as one man picked out of ten thousand.” Hamlet the 
Dane must have had the Hite of uogn-d rivers in his eye at that 
moment. 

The coachmen we employed never overcharged, stuck exactly 
to the tariff, never once asked for a ‘ * pour-hoire, ' ' were most civil 
and polite in their manner, and, on more than one occasion, when, 
through want of familiarity with the coinage, we had acciden- 
tally overpaid our driver, he took off his hat most courteously, 
shook his head, "handed hack the surplus f and was about to drive 
away, when, as in courtesy bound, we pressed the extra fifty 
“o7i-re” (about half a franc) on his acceptance, whereupon, 
this noble descendant of a line of Nomvegian Vikings w-ho had 
driven their enemies out of the land, smilingly accepted the 
gratuity, bowed, and rattled away with a light heart and 
empty trap. 

‘ * Rattled ! ” Oh, the rattl ing of everything with wh eels o ver 
the awful big-stoned pavements of these streets I If any one 
wants to have a “ real rattling time- of it,” let him go to 
Christiania and drive about in any vehicle, no matter what. 

I AVhen in one of these traps, and going slow or fast, speaking 
is difficult, talking impossible. There are some quiet streets, 
but they are very few and very far between within the cab 
radius of the town. If there were any, they are lost to memory 
in the rattle and jolting of the vogn over the stones. “ Battle 
his bones Over the stones, Driving about In one of their vopws! ” 

In fact, never take a cab unless, by staying in the town, you 
have become acclimatised to the noise, but employ the trams, 
which are swift, sure, and comparatively — only comparatively, 
mark you — ^noiseless. 

"What strikes one first and most forcibly in Norway, that is, at 
least, in Christiania, is the civility, which is beyond mere polite^ 
ness, of everybody towards “ the stranger within their gates,”' 
In Christiania a Londoner, accustomed to travel at home and 
abroad, will marvel at the entire absence of b^gars. Anyone 
attempting to beg is “do-wned upon” at once by the wary 
police (the streets are well but not obtrusively police’d), and 
therefore the professional beggar's occupation is gone, although 
a few may be seen, as I am informed, here and there holding out 
their hats as receptacles for coin, but not uttering a plaint. 
Of these, within three days' time and going about — ^walking, or 
driving, or in tram,— pretty well everywhere, 1, personally, saw 
only one single example. 
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The trams are first- rate, except for noise. As for distance, 
they go up-hill, a pretty steep hut gradual ascent, to Holmcn 
Kollen, viS, Majorstuen (a ti^ajet of about an hour or so), where 
there is a huge restaurant, a hotel in case you want to stay the 
night, and tables whereat the visitors may sit and refresh , 
themselves as they gaze on the beautiful panoramic view of 
the islands, town and harbour, the outlines occasionally 
blurred by rising haze. The return journey takes about half 
an hour, as the electric tram does “ the double ” on the down- 
ward way — a real Jacilis descensus — back to Majorstuen. 

I am not now writing a guide to Christiania, but simply 
mentioning the town as the objective of a trip from London to 
anyone who cannot spare more than ten days for a holiday, and 
would like to spend six of those on river, sea, and fiord, starting 
from Tilbury. 

Avis aux Voiiageurs , — Tf you cannot get in at the Grand Hotel, 
Christiania, go to the Victoria. Put up at the one, or put up 
with the other. TJie Grand, ho\vever, for choice, as it is in all 
respects quite up to latest date. There may, perhaps, be other 
hotels in Christiania equally as good as the Grand, but none, 
I feel sure, superior. 

Should you have time you may discover many a cafe where 
you can procure a bottle of light wine, excellent, at a kronin 
(i.e. thirteen pence halfpenny), for which at any “first-class’* 
hotel you will be charged two kronin and a-half. 

I am not aware of there being an early closing movement in 
Christiania ; at all events, there are no signs of it as, at past 
midnight, after quitting the restaurant, we are rattled back, 
with occasional swervings of the vehicle, caused by the wheels 
gripping the interlacing tram-lines, to the Hotel Victoria. 





THE SUBMERGED SUBURBS. 

[A correspondent in the Times suggests that sea-water diould he taken 
in at Brighton, stored in the Crystal Palace heights, and thence distri- 
buted all over London.] 

O Prince of bold projects, that seem 
Our wonderful period to crown ! 

At last they are broaching a scheme 
For bringing sea-water to town. 

Jfo more in cheap trains shall we ride. 

In quest of far distant sea shores, 

Since here is a plan to provide 
The ocean itself at our doors. 

Soon Dalston with Margate shall vie, 

Ozono it will give ns to sniff. 

And outlying suburbs supply 
Seivbreezes refreshing and stiff. 

! Lo ! henceforth Victoria Park 

The whiff of the briny inhales ; 

There swims to the Zoo the stray shark, 

The Serpentine’s teeming with whales. 

To win for the public this prize — 

Sea-water in London at will — 

It needs but a plan to devise 
To get it to travel uphill. 


Town and Country.— A sight to he seen frequently in towns 
in times of great excitement, but never to be met with in the 
country, i.e. “Ugly Rushes.” In the low-lying lands they are 
always picturesque, and, bending to the breeze, most graceful. 

“Vaccination Concerts,” as mentioned recently in the 
Times j ought to have something very “taking ” about them. 
How appropriate would be the old Scotch song, “ Oh, dear, 
I what caw the matter he?** 


. Vt/xir's DaugJder, “Oh, Mas. Upton, do you know I am going 
TO Lady Raceby’s garden party next week ? ” 

Mrs, Upton. “Really, dear? I hope you’ll enjoy it. But 
they tell me that Lady Raceby is so mjjcs l£SS ekolvsive than 
she used to be ! ” 

THE MOTOR ’E’S A MAD ’UN. 

{With apologies to the Aiithor of “ The Liner she *s a Lady,**) 

The Motor ’e ’s a mad ’un as ’e ’urls ’isself along, 

The Driver ’e ’s a bad ’on, and ’e thinks ’e ’s goin’ strong ! 
But, oh, the frightened ’orses that trot down tho crowded 
street, 

They ’re just the same as you and me a-walkin’ on* our feet ! 
Walkin* thro* the street, sonny, anywhere you like, 

Or, perhaps, a-ridin* by on a dandy hike ; 

Ajiything for motion! hut our nerves it numbs — 

Dodging down the street, sonny. Look out J *Ere *e comes ! 

The Motor ’e ’s a mad ’un by the smell ’e leaves be’ind, 

And raises mud and dust enough to strike a creature blind ; 
The Driver ’e ’s a bad ’un, for ’e merely winks ’is eye. 

But, oh, the kerridge ’orses ! they are plungin’ lit to die. 

The Motor ’e ’s a mad ’on with ’is yellow painted sides, 

The Driver ’e ’s a bad ’un ; twenty mile a hour ’e rides ! 

But, oh, the pantin’ ’orses that are ’itched to cab or ’bus. 
They ’ve got to do their business first, and not make any fuss. 

The Motor ’e ’s a mad *un, and if a war should come 
The Driver what ’s a bad ’un would leave ’is Car at ’ome ; 
But, oh, the frightened ’orses that in a ’bus is tied— 

They’d ’ave to up and fight, they would, for they are 
England’s pride. 

The Motor ’e ’s a mad ’un, but if ’e wasn’t out 
There still would be the ’orses for to carry folks about. 

The Driver ’e ’s a bad ’an, but if ’e didn’t drive 
’B wouldn’t be tho terror of such folks as is alive ! 

Folks as is alive, sonny, anywhere you like, 

Walkin*, cartin’, hussin*, cablbin’, ridin* on a hike; 

Anything for motion ! hut our nerves it numbs — 

Dodging down the street, sonny. Look out J *Ere *e comes ! 
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Bwrgmt , “Feet soee, eh? Where do they hurt you most?” 

Private. “Well, Sir, it ain’t so much when we’re on the march; but when 
WE ’re ’alted it *s somethin’ dreadful. Sir • ” 

Surgeon. “Oh, indeed ! Well, the next time you halt, you just mark time •” 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


I GOME from haimts of grouse and hare, 
And, free from worldly burdens, 

I linger in dear Berkeley Square, 

Or loiter round the Durdans. 

1 roam by some Italian lake, 

1 make a sudden sally. 

And into twain my party break 
Whene’er it tries to rally. 

And next I widen np the breach, 

Since 1 can do no better, 

With here and there a little speech, 
And here and there a letter. 

A score of papers curse me well, 

A dozen sing my praises. 

And half-a-hundred posters tell 
My very latest phases. 


I draw my followers along, 

I make still fresh seoeders, 

I mingle those cross-currents strong 
That fret unhappy leaders. 

Then in again I go, and laugh. 

To hide my cerebellum 

Mid many a tome of stately calf 
And many a tome of yellum. 

1 sit, 1 sigh, 1 gloom, I groan 
Of new Imperialism ; 

I plough my furrow all alone, 

I sow the seeds of schism ; 

But out again I come, and lo ! 

Men cease expecting never. 

For Campbells come and Harcourts go. 
But I go on forerer. 


WHIPPLETON’S BOGEY. 

A Sionj vMh a Moral, 

I. 

Whifflbton was a good fellow— not a 
genius, an hereditary omission that 
gladdened the hearts of his friends, but— 
a genial, reliable, easy-tempered chap, 
with just a few foibles to redeem his 
character from virtuous insipidity. When, 
however, Whiffleton returned from his 
summer holiday, it was clear that some- 
thing had happened. He was gloomy and 
taciturn, and used 'to leave the club 
at some disgracefully early hour. We 
were deeply concerned about him and 
hazarded various explanations as to the 
change. 

“ I didn’t like the way he sipped his 
whisky last night,” said Mullet in a 
melancholy tone. “It seems to me the 
chap’s drifting towards — ^why, hang it, 
you know, I believe he ’s actually falling 
into — ^teetotalism.” 

“ Pooh,” remarked Gregson. “ You *re 
too morbid. Mullet.” Gregson rarely 
advanced any view of his own, but made a 
point of pooh - poohing other people’s 
views. “Depend upon it, Whifelbton’s 
moodiness, whatever it arises from, has 
nothing to do with that.” 

“ The explanation ’s easy enough,” said 
the Colonel. “ Six weeks in south-west 
Cornwall, and liver to follow. Oh, nothing 
but liver could have made him so glum 
last night, when I told that dreadfully 
funny story— you remember ? ” 

The others assented hastily. 

“I still think,” asserted Mullet, “that 
he ’s meditating some fad. There ’s abso- 
lutely no reason why a bachelor of forty, 
with £5,000 a year, and excellent health, 
and — er — dashed good friends, should 
mope, unless he had got some silly whim 
into his head.” 

“Only two things make a sane man 
mope— liver and love,” put in the Colonel, 
and he knocked out his pipe with an air of 
finality. “ If it isn’t liver, it ’s the other 
thing.” 

“Not a bit,” said Gregson, with a 
Burleigh-liko shake of the head. “None 
of the usual signs.” 

“What are the usual signs ? ” enquired 
Mullet, with a sudden thirst for infor- 
mation. 

But Gregson was not to be drawn. 

At this moment Whiffleton came up. 

“ Well,” he said, “you all look worried 
and just a thought disputatious. What 
is it— the War? ” 

“ No, my boy, khaki-ng care of another 
kind,” replied the Colonel, with a 
snigger. 

Whifflbton rounded on the speaker in 
an unexpected blaze of anger. 

“ What on earth has come over you? ” 
interposed Mullet. “That’s what we 
want to know I ” 

(To he concluded.) 
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CUB HUNTING. 



1. “Ah, my boys,” said 
Percy Johnson, “give me a 

GOOD OLD HURRY AND SCURRY 

—Heigh 0 > gee whoa t — over 
THE downs and THROUGH THE 
BRUSHWOOD AFTER THE CUBS. 
So, EARLY IN THE MORNING AS 
YOU LIKE. What can be more 
EXHILARATING ? ” 


2. So, IN HAPPY ANTICIPATION 
OF THE MORRO'S\ ’s MEET, HE 


3. Later, at a little after 

4 A.M., THE OLD BUTLER AND 
GENERAL MAN-SERVANT CAME TO 
ROUSE HIM. “Sir ! ” A pause. 
“Sir!” Another pause. “Sir, 

TH’ OSSES BE VERY NIGH READY*” 

Uncertain voice from within 
— “ Eh ? good-night * Remem- 
ber TO CALL ME EARLY IN THE 
MORNING ! ” 


4. Snoring resumed I^ iatt- 
mimr. Still, Percy looked 

RATHER SHEEPISH LATER OX, 
WHEN THE OTHERS PRETENDED 
THEY HAD MISSED HIM ON THE 
ROAD, AND INQUIRED WHETHER. 
HE HAD FOUND THE MORNING 
AH EXHILARA.TING AS HE HAD 


MORE ANTIQUITIES FOR LONDON 
LOCAL MUSEUMS. 

{See ''Punch,” Sept. 4.) 
Annotated List of Exhibits, Continued. 

"Domestic Servant (Mnmmy).” An 
extremely rare and finely-preserved 
specimen of a vanished class, whose 
extinction dates from 1901 A.D. It is 
therefore of the highest interest to the 
anthropologist and the comparative 
I anatomist. Its duties are now performed, 

I perhaps more effectively, by the automa- 
tic “ general “ and the electric dumb- 
waiter. When alive, it commanded the 
salary of a prima donna, and towards the 
close of its career was engaged by the 
Syndicate Halls to give exhibition per- 
formances in the now obsolete arts of 
plate-smashing and “ giving notice.” 

“ Semi-circular Wooden Framework — 
probably a so-called 'Paddle-box.*” We 


have here, no doubt, part of the strange 
craft, propelled by steam, which plied 
between landing-stages on the Thames at 
irregular intervals from 1840 until well 
within the twentieth century, when they 
gradually fell to pieces. This portion was 
dredged up from the river-bed, when the 
foundations for the new half-tide lock at 
Westminster were being laid. 

"View of an Advertisement-Hoarding 
(early Edwardian). About this period there 
was a remarkable craze for covering up 
every available elevation with crude de- 
signs in flaring colours, mostly on behalf 
of sundry nostrums and condiments. The 
sums spent on these “posters” (as they 
were termed) increased to such an extent 
that there were, at last, no funds left to 
produce the wares advertised, and the 
mania, therefore, died a natural death. 

"Model of Street Excavations.** The 
chief amusement of the “authorities” 


(who these were could never be ascer- 
tained), at the beginning of the Tube 
and Telephone Era, was to hand over Ihe 
most important thoroughfares to gangs of 
navvies, with instructions to investigate 
the nature of the London subsoil, to 
search for pre- historic finds, to shift 
every pipe encountered, and to lay as 
many others as possible, with the maximum 
amount of inconvenience to passengers 
and householders. This state of things 
continued until a general collapse of 
houses along the Strand and elsewhere 
engulfed the workmen and contractors in 
a ready-made and well-merited grave. 


OnDit.— “Not for years,” says the 
Westminster Gazette, " has such good 
sport been enjoyed among the grouse.” 
Doesn’t this look as if the grouse were 
thoroughly enjoying themselves ? 
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ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 

(Otic so seldom finds an Artist who realises the jpoetie concejptwn,) 



“We hate fed oxjr sea foe a thousand tears. 


THE CRUISE OP THE SABRINA. 

III.~A Lady op Cockles. 

Extracts from the Travel Diary of 
Toby, M.P. 

Waterford, Saturday* — Hitlierto thought 
of Wa.terfopd chiefly in connection with dear 
old (perennially young) Dick Power, w^ho 
represented it in the House of Comiaons 
for many years, distraught between his 
duties as Whip of the Parnellite party and 
his passion for hunting. Also, Waterford 
contributed Major O’Gorman to West- 
minster. Alack ! the Nationalist party of 
to-day has no successor to either. But 
Waterford still has its Suir, one of the 
finest waterways in the kingdom. Bobs 
has often dreamed of it, whether on his 
way to Kandahar or Pretoria. He is a 
Waterford “boy,” descended on the 
distaff side from a Huguenot family that 
settled here little more than three hun- 
dred years ago. 

“ His great-grandfather lived in Patrick 
Street,” said a friendly sergeant of 
police in a coat adorned with much- 
frayed frogs, whom we met by the old 
French church. “ He was an architect and 
had twenty-four children.” 

The seq^uence was not inevitable, but it 
satisfied our philosopher and friend with 
the frayed frogs. 

** Just the two dozen,” he added, com- 
placently. 

Certainly one more or less would have 
spoiled the symmetry of the family circle. 

“He was buried here and his French 
wife too. Also his son and his wife, both 
of this parish. Himself” (meaning Bobs) 
“will come here at the end of his last 
march.” 


May the day be far off ! 

Meanwhile it is to be hoped that when it 
dawns the ofiQcial w’ho has charge of the 
key of the church will not be away on 
his holiday. He is so enjoying himself 
just now, and consequently, to the 
genuine distress of our friend with the 
frogs, we can’t see the interior of the 
rained edifice. Why a gentleman in 
charge of a church door-key, presumably 
of considerable size, should pack it up in 
his portmanteau when he goes for his 
annual holiday is one of those things the 
simple Saxon cannot understand. 

Content, perforce, with feasting the eye 
on the beautiful tower, first seen as we 
reached our moorings, its dainty outline 
standing out amid the squalid shops and 
warehouses flanking the quay. Founded 
in 1240 as a Franciscan Friary, Henry the 
Third richly endowed it. Not much of 
the structure left to-day; the ruins 
closed in on all sides by mean modern 
habitations. What remains is a precious 
possession, illustrating afresh the familiar 
lesson that whilst the march of civilisation 
shows most things better done in the 
twentieth century than in Plantagenet 
times, we have lost by the way the art 
of architecture. 

In the afternoon drove across country 
— there and back eighteen miles — to 
Woodstown Strand. On the way, passed 
the residence of Lady Garbw, who 
charmed the court of Charles the Tenth 
of France with her pretty face and her 
Irish poplin frock. In her 103rd year she 
is still, Sark says, a formidable hand at 
chess. 

On the beach made a charming acquaint- 
ance. She was about four feet five high. 


and fully half the measurement in circum- 
ference of the waist. Her costume was 
tailor-made to the extent that its variety 
was largely composed of odds and ends 
from a series of male wardrobes. Her 
I age might be sixty. In a face tanned to 
mahogany hue twinkled a pair of laughing 
eyes. Her voluminous skirts did not 
droop far below her generous knees. 
Presumably from motives of economy she 
wore only one garter. From the leg whose 
turn to wear the garter was not to-day 
something that was originally a sack, and 
now served as a stocking, drooped to her 
heel. This negligence displayed what at 
first sight might have been taken for a 
highly-polished mahogany bedpost ; but 
was otherwise. Honi soit qui mal y 
pense. 

She had spent the morning in picking 
cockles, digging them out of their retreat 
in the wet sand with virile forefinger. 
Her treasure was displayed at the bottom 
of a small much-mended sack. 

“ What fine cockles,” I exclaimed, with 
polite desire to open conversation with a 
lady to whom I had not been formally 
presented. 

“Deed, yer Honour,” she said, fondly 
dipping her hands in the heap and drop- 
ping their fulness back into the sack, 
“they ’re fit for anny society.” 

With this recommendation, we bought 
the lot and carried them back to Water- 
ford in the well of the outside oar. An 
excellent breakfast dish. 

Queenstown, Sunday* — ^Moored close by 
H.M,S* Howe, After breakfast the blue- 
jackets and marines, dressed all in their 
best, muster for inspection on the 
snowy decks. We can see the captain and 
his chief officers passing down the lines. 
The band begins to play; the music, 
wafted by a light western breeze, floats 
around the yacht. Pretty to see how the 
sea-gulls, for hours circling and shrilly 
chattering in the space between the 
man-of-war and the yacht, become mute, 
and, settling down on the water, beat time 
to the music as they rise and fall on the 
swell of the sunlit sea. 


THE MOTOR OAR. 

Air — “ The Low-back' d Car ” 
When first T saw sweet Peggy, 
’Twas on an Autumn day, 

A motor car she drove and got 
In everybody’s way. 

It made such hay of blooming grass 
When blund’ring off the road, 

It went o’er stones 
With grunts and groans, 

I thought it would explode. 

As she sat in the motor oar. 

We shouted from ever so far, 
“HaUotherel Isayl 
Get out of the way 
Of that Juggernaut motor car I ” 



FLEECEUM-SUPER-MARE ” IN YE TIME OF YE ROMANS. 

[jFrom a rare old frieze {not) in ye Bi'itish Musei(,m,'\ 
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MRS. MEDWIN. 

By Henry James. 


Scott Hosier wore exactly, to his sister’s eyes, the aspect he j 
had worn the day before, and it also formed, to her sense, the 
great feature of his impartial greeting. 

“ How d’ye do, Mamie ? How d’ye do, Lady '^antrtdge ? ” 

“How d’ye do again?” Lady 'Wantridge replied with an 
eq^uanimity striking to her hostess. It was as if Scott’s own 
had been contagious ; it was almost indeed as if she had seen 
him before. Ead she ever so seen him — before the previous 
day ? While Miss Gutter put to herself this question her 
visitor, at all events, met the one she had previously uttered. 

“Ever ^forgive’?” this personage echoed in a tone that 
made as little account as possible of the interruption. “ Dear, 
yesl The people I have forgiven! ” She laughed — perhaps a 
little nervously ; and she was now looking at Scott. The way 
she looked at him was precisely what had already had its effect 
for his sister. “ The people I can I ” 

‘ ‘ Can you forgive me f ’ ’ asked Scott Homer. 

She took it so easily ! “ But — ^what ? ” 

I Mamie interposed; she turned directly to her brother. 
“ Don’t try her. Leave it so.” She had had an inspiration ; it 
was the most extraordinary thing in the world. “ Don’t try 
him ” — she had turned to their companion. She looked grave, 
sad, strange. “ Leave it so.” Yes, it was a distinct inspira- 
tion, which she couldn’t have explained, but which had come, 
prompted by something she had caught — ^the extent of the 
recognition expressed — in Lady Wantridge *s face. It had come, 
absolutely, of a sudden, straight out of the opposition of the 
two figures Ijefore her— quite as if a concussion had struck a 
light. The light was helped by her quickened sense that her 
friend’s silence on the incident of the day before showed some 
sort of consciousness. She looked surprised. “Do yow know 
my brother ? ’ ’ 

“ Do I know yon ? ” Lady Wantridge asked of him. 

“No, Lady Wantridge,” Scott pleasantly confessed, “not 
one little mite ! ” 

“ Well then, if you muat go I ” and Mamie offered her a 

hand. “ But I ’ll go down withjyou. Not you!” she launched 
at her brother, who immediately effaced himself. His way of 
doing so — and he had already done so, as for Lady Wantridge, in 
respect to thoir previous encounter — struck her even at the 
moment as an instinctive if slightly blind tribute to her 
possession of an idea ; and as such, in its celerity, made her so 
admire him, and their common wit, that, on the spot, she more 
than forgave him his queerness. He was right. He could be 
as queer as he liked ! The queerer the better ! olt was at the 
foot of the stairs, when she had got her guest down, that what 
she had assured Mrs. Mbdwin would come did indeed come. 
“ Did you meet him here yesterday ? ” 

“ Dear, yes- Isn't he too funny ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mamie gloomily. “ He is funny. But had you 
ever met him before? ” 

“ Dear, no ! ” 

“ Oh I ” — and Mamie’s tone might have meant many things. ^ 

Lady Wantridge, however, after all, easily overlooked it. 
“ I only knew he was one of your odd Americans. That ’s why, 
when I heard yesterday, here, that he was up there awaiting 
your return, I didn't let that prevent me. I thought he might 
be. He certainly,” her ladyship laughed, “ts.” 

“ Yes, he’s very American,” Mamie went on in the same way. 

“As you say, we are fond of you! Good-bye,” ^said Lady 
Wanteidgb. 

But Mamie had not half done with her. She felt more and 
more — or she hoped at least — ^that she looked strange. She teas, 
no doubt, if it came to that, strange. “ Lady Wantridge,” she 
almost convulsively broke out, I don’t know! whether you ’ll 


understand me, but I seem to feel that I must act with you— I 
don’t know what to call it !— responsibly. He is my brother.” 

“ Surely— and why not ? ” Lady Wantridge stared. “ He ’s 
the image of you 1 ’ ’ 

“ Thank you ! ’’—and Mamie was stranger than ever. 

“Oh, he’s good looking. He’s handsome, my dear. Oddly 
—but distinctly ! ’ ’ Her ladyship was for treating it much as a 
joke. 

But Mamie, all sombre, would have none of this. She boldly 
gave him up. “ I think he 's awful.” 

“He is indeed— delightfully. And where do you get your 
ways of saying things ? It isn’t anything — and the things 
aren’t anything. But it 's so droll.” 

“Don’t let yourself, all the same,” Mamie consistently 
pursued, “ be carried away by it. The thing can’t be done— 
simply.” 

Lady Wantridge wondered. “ ‘ Done simply ’ ? ” 

“Done at all.” 

“ But what can’t be ? ” 

“ Why, what you might think — from his pleasantness. What 
he spoke of your doing for him.” 

Lady Wantridge recalled. ‘ * Forgiving him ? * ’ 

“He asked you if you couldn’t. But you can’t. It’s too 
dreadful for me, as so near a relation, to have, loyally — loyally 
to you — to say it. But he ’s impossible.” 

It was so portentously produced that her ladyship had some- 
how to meet it. “ What’s the matter with him ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Then what’s the matter with you?” Lady Wantridge 
laughed. 

“It’s because I won*t know,” Mamie— not without dignity- 
explained. 

“ Then I won’t either I ” 

“Precisely. Don’t. It’s something,” Mamie pursued with 
some inconsequence, “that — somewhere or other, at some time 
or other — ^he appears to have done ; something that has made 
a difference in his life.” 

“‘Something’?” Lady Wantridge echoed again. “What 
kind of thing?” 

Mamie looked up at the light above the door, through 
which the London sky was doubly dim. “ 1 haven’t the least 
idea.” 

“ Then what kind of difference ? ” 

Mamie’s gaze was still at the light. “ The difference you 
see.” 

Lady Wantridge, rather obligingly, seemed to ask herself 
what she saw. “But I don’t see any! It seems, at least,” 
she added, “ such an amusing one ! And he has such nice 
eyes.” 

“Oh, dear eyes!” Mamie conceded; but with too much 
sadness, tor the moment, about the connections of the subject, 
to say more. 

It almost forced her companion, after an instant, to proceed. 
“ Do you mean he can’t go home ? ” 

She weighed her responsibility. “I only make out— moro’s 
the pity ! — ^that he doesn’t.” 

“ Is it then something too terrible ? ” 

She* thought again. “I don’t know what — ^for men — is too 
terrible.” 

“Well then, as you don’t know what ‘ is’ for women either 
—good-bye ! ” her visitor laughed. 

It practically [wound up the interview; which, however, 
terminating thus on a considerable stir of the air, was to give 
Miss Gutter, the next few days, the sense of being much blovm 
about. The degree to which, to begin with, she had been 
dravm— or perhaps rather pushed — closer to Soott was marked 
in the brief colloquy that, on her friend’s departure, she had 
with him. “You’ll see if she doesn’t ask me down ! ” he had 
immediately said. 

“.Sosoon?” 
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“ Oh, I *ve known them, at places — at 
Cannes, at Pan, at Shanghai — to do it 
sooner still. I always know when they 
vnll. You can’t make out they don’t love 
me!” He spoke almost plaintively— as 
if he wished she could. 

“Then I don’t see w^hy it hasn’t done 
you more good.” 

“Why, Mamie,” ho patiently reasoned, 
“what more good could it? As I tell 
you,” he explained, “it has just been 
my life.” 

“ Then why do you come to me for 
money? ” 

“ Oh, they don’t give me that I ” Scott 
returned. 

“So that it only means then, after all, 
that I, at the best, must keep you up ? ” 

He fixed on her the nice eyes that Lady 
Wantridgb admired. “ Do you mean to 
tell me that already — ^at this very moment 
—I am not distinctly keeping youf ” 

She gave him back his look. ‘ ‘ Wait till 
she has asked you. And then,” Mamie 
added, “ decline.” 

Scott— not too grossly — ^wondered. “As 
acting for you9 ” 

Mamie’s next injunction was answer 
enough. “ But hefove—ye& — call.” 

He took it in, “ Call — ^but decline. 
Good.” 

“The rest,” she said, “I leave to 
you; ” and she left it, in fact, with such 
confidence that, for a couple of days, she 
was not only conscious of no need to give 
Mrs. Medwin another turn of the screw, 
but positively evaded, in her fortitude, 
another visit from that lady. It was not 
till the third day that she waited upon 
her, finding her, as she had expected, 
tense. 

“ Lady Wantridge will 9 ” 

“ Yes — ^though she says she won’t.” 
“She says she won’t? O— oh!” Mrs. 
Medwin moaned. 

“ Sit tight, all the same. I have her.” 
“But how?” 

“ Through Scott— whom she wants.” 
“Your bad brother?” Mrs. Medwin 
stared. “ What does she want of him ? ’ ’ 
“To amuse them at Catchmore. Any- 
thing for that. And he would. But he 
sha’n’t ! ” Mamie declared. “ He sha’n’t 
go unless she comes. She must meet you 
first — ^you ’re my condition.” 

“ O— o— oh! ” Mrs. Medwin’s tone was 
a wonder of hope and fear. “But doesn’t 
he want to go?” 

“He wants what I want. She draws 
the line at you — I draw the line at him.” 

“ But she 9 Doesn’t she mind that 

he’s bad?” 

It was so artless that Mamie laughed. 
“ No. It doesn’t touch her. Besides, per- 
haps he isn’t. It isn’t as for i/ot^people 
seem not to know. He has settled every- 
thing, at all events, by going to see her. 
It’s before her that he’s the thing she 
will have to have.” 

“‘Have’to ?” 







HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

Mistress. “How is this, Mary? Reading— and the cakes burning in the ovenM”^^ 
Mary. “ Very sorry, Mum ; but I was so interested in B^ng Alfred’s Millinery ! 

“ For Sundays in the country. A amuse them too.” Mrs. Medwin’s re- 
feature. The feature.” spouse was again rather oddly divided, 

* ‘ So she has asked him ? ” but she was sufficiently intelligible when 

“ Yes— and he has declined.” it came to meeting the intimation that 

“Forme?” Mrs. Medwin panted. this latter would be an opportunity in- 

“For me!” said Mamie on the door- volving a separate fee. “Say,” Mamie 
step. “But I don’t leave him for had suggested, “ the same.” 
long.” Her hansom had waited. “ She ’ll “Very well. The same.” 
come.” The knowledge that it was to be the 

Lady Wantridgb did come. She met in same had perhaps something to do, also, 
South Audley Street, on the 14th, at tea, with the obliging spirit in which Scott 
the ladies whom Mamie had named to her eventually went. It was all, at the last, 
—together with three or four others ; and rather hurried— a party rapidly got to- 
it was rather a master-stroke for Miss gether for the Grand-Duke, who was in 
Cutter that, if Mrs. Medwin was modestly England but for the hour, who had good- 
present, Scott Homer was as markedly naturedly proposed himself, and who liked 
not. This occasion, however, is a medal his parties small, intimate and tony, 
that would take rare casting ; as would This one was of the smallest, and it was 
also, for that matter, even the minor light finally judged to conform neither too little 
and shade, the lower relief, of the pecu- nor too much to the other conditions— 
niary transaction that Mrs. Mbdwin's after a brief whirlwind of wires and 
flushed gratitude scarce awaited the dis- counterwires, and an iterated waiting of 
persal of the company munificently to hansoms at various doors— to include 
complete. A new understanding indeed, Mrs. Medwin. It was from Catchmore 
on the spot, rebounded from it, the con- itself that, snatching a moment on the | 
ception of which, in Mamie’s mind, had wondrous Sunday afternoon, this lady 
promptly bloomed. “He sha’n’t go now had the harmonious thought of sending 
unless he takes you.” Then, as her fancy thenew ohegne. She was in bliss enough, 
always moved quicker for her client than but her scribble none the less intimated 
her client’s own : “ Down with him— to that it was Soott who amused them most. 
Catchmore — when he goes to amuse them. He was the feature. 

Yom,” she comfortably declared, “shall the end. 
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AT COMPlilGNB. 

An Impossible Convfksation. 

(Frojii our Special Prophet,) 

Exalted Personage. Quel luxe! Sont- 
ils aimables, vos compatviotes ! Ce qu’ils 
ont pvodigu4 d’objets d’art I On dirait 
un musde. Vraimeut j’ai peur de toucliei* 
h, des (ilioses si merveilleuses. Eh. bien, 
messieurs, alloiis nous asseoir quelques 
instants apres iiotre petite promenade. 
If OILS avoiis un bon quart d’henre sans 
revue, sans reception, sans discours. J’ai 
envie cle me reposer. 


dossus. En voyez ohercher des pantoufles , | 
' donnez-moi un tire-boite, et apportez-moi ; 
' cette eliaise-lh. Elle est aneienne ? 

A. Ah, Sire, tres pen de chose. TJne 
I chaise de Diane de Poitiers. Nous aliens 
I oter les bottines dc Votre Majestd. ^ 

E.P Pas du tout. Jeprefereun tire-bo tie. 

I A. Parfaitement, Sire. Voiei le tire- 
i botte du Grand Moiiarque, et les pantoufles ‘ 
de Votre Majeste. 

E. P. (Ja va bien. Maintenant je 
ti’averse votre tapis sans rougir de honto. 
Qu'est-ec que e’est que oe faubeuil ? 

I A. Le fauteuil, Sire, de Napoleon 


E. P. C’est tout ce que vous avez comme 
.iournal ? Est-ce que vous avez un livre 
quelconque ? 

A. II y a hult cents volumes a la dis- 
position de Votre Majestd. II y a la 
Chanson de Poland j tres beau manuserit, 
et les Sonnets de Pi^trarque, qui appar- 
tenaienta Catherine be Mi^diots. 

E. P. Tres, tres intdressants, j’enlsuis 
silt*. Mats, si par hasard vous aviez 
quelque chose de plus inoderne ? 

A. Parfaitement, Sire. Les(Eu/n*esdeVOL- 
^’AiUE, eji quatre-vingt-dix-sept volumes. 

E. P. Malheureusement je n’ai pas le 



HARRY’S SON'S HOLIDAY REMINISCENCES. 

{Dro'ni all hy himself, avd sir/ned jrcn'ry’s /S'ou.”) 


No. I.-PARIS. 


Attendants (of the Protocol). Votre 
Majeste daignorait-ellc entrer par in':' 
O'est la biblioth^jque de Votro Majeste. 

E. P . Tolontiers. Maisquej tapis superbe I 
A. C*est un tapis, Sire, qui appartenait 
an Grand Mogol. 

E. P. Vraiment! Et lo prix? Est-ee 
qu’on a jamais oalcule qa ? 

^ A. On ne sais pas au juste, Sire. Peut- 
6tre cinquanto mille francs. 

metres du Traus- 
Siberienl Je vais dire qa h de ’WriTE. 
Et moi je rentre du pare en bottines pour 
traverser ce tapis-lk ? 

A, La Prance le jette aux pieds de Votre 
Majestd. 

E. P. Mais moi je ne veux pas marcher 


E. P. Et Tautre ? 

A. Celui de Louis XVI., par Riesenbr. 

E.P. Encore des objetsprecieux. Youlez- 
vous avoir la bonte dem’apporterunfauteuil 
inoderne, sans aucune valeur, sur lequel 
j’osem’asseoir. Mere! bien Jepeuxregarder 
ce beau mobilier k mon aise. Oe bureau ? 

A. Par Boulle, Sire. 

E. P. Et la pendule ? 

A. Par Falconet, Sire. 

E. P, Oe que qa represente, le mobilier 
de cette chambre ! Combien de versts du 
Trans-Sibdrien ! Et nous n’ avoiis pas le 
sou. Eh bien, je vais lire un instant. 
Donnez-moi un journal. 

A. Votre Majestd daignerait-elle lire les 
premiers niimdros du Mereure de France ? 


temps. S’il y avait peut-etre quelque 
chose d’amusant ? 

A. Votre Majestd daignerait-clle lire les 
Fables de La Fontaine, premiere ddition? 

E. P. Ah, je les connais bien ! Tout ce 
qu'il y a do plus admirable. Cependant, 
je voulais dire un livre, un je ne sais qnoi, 
de pins actuel, un roman en effet. 

A. Ah, Sire, un roman ! En voici un, 
qui appartenait k Robespierre. Paul et 
Virginie. 

E. P. Ravissant ! Je serais enchantd. 
Seulemcnt, messieurs, le petit quart 
d'heure est passd. II faut nous en aller. 
Oe sera pour une autre fois. En atten- 
dant, prdtez ce roman k Lamsdoref. 
(Exeunt.) H. D. B. 
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BARL. 

The name of the city, called by the 
Times ** Basel,” which is German, and by 
other papers, “Bale,” which is French, or 
“ Basle,” which is no modem language at 
all, is pronounced by every Englishman so 
as to rhyme with * ‘ snarl. ’ ' Why not spell 
it accordingly? 

The meekest person who goes to Bari 
by way of Miilhausen would certainly 
snarl before he got there. Why every- 
one should be turned out of the train to 
pass through the German Custom-house, 
when the train is on German territory for 
only half an hour, is incomprehensible to 
anyone but a German official. Those who 
are going on in the train might be allowed 
to remain in it. A Custom-house officer 
might walk-through if absolutely necessary. 
But they are all turned out, ladies or 
invalids, old or young. After the solemn 
German officials have gazed solemnly | 
through their spectacles at the handbags, 
the umbrellas, the rugs and similar un- 
taxed articles, the passengers are solemnly 
released and solemnly put back in the 
tjpain, the solemn station-master gives the 
signal of departure, and within half an 
hour they are again, to their great relief, 
beyond the frontier of the fussy Father- 
land. 

Bari is one of those nice, restful places — 
like Berlin, or Barcelona, Budapest, Bath, 
or Brighton— where the stranger can leaTe 
his Baedeker at the hotel and go out for 
an aimless stroll without doing any sight 
seeing at all, because, in fact, there are 
hardly any sights to see. Berlin, Bar- 
celona, Budapest and, perhaps, Bath are 
superior in the matter of attractions, but, 
as regards rest from sight-seeing, Bari is, 
of course, completely cut out by Brighton, 
which contains no objects of interest 
whatever. However, few large towns 
could compete with Brighton in this 
respect. 

As everyone knows, there is in Bari an 
excellent hotel, which Priiioo Chun and 
his attendants iSfe^ ample time to appre- 
ciate. For an hotel in a largo town it 
has one remarkable attraction. In the 
rooms overlooking the Rhine there is 
perfect quiet. No traffic over cobble- 
stones at daybreak, no belfry next door, 
no railway station opposite, no arguing 
early in the morning, no singing late at 
night. There is a soothing splash of the 
water against the piers of the bridge, and 
that is ail. It has only one defect. The 
proprietor does not reckon for unexpected 
arrivals. At dejeuner or dinner five 
hungry Germans, or ten hungry Ameri- 
cans, will suddenly come in, and upset 
all the calculations of the cook. Then 
ensue fearful pauses. Opposite me, one 
morning, sat three elderly Frencbpeople, 
two men and a lady. The entre-cote 
comes to an end. My neighbours and I 
wait twenty minutes till a fresh supply 



CJwrusoj excited Otter-hunters, “Tail him, Major! Tail him !” 

Major {who has been beguiled in*o going OUer-huntirig). ** Finsr Tiu shout * Head him I ' 
THEN 'Tail him I* Confound it, Sir, do you suppose I came out to play pitch and 

TOSS IN THE. MIDDLE OF A BEASTLY STREAM ? 

[The ambition of an otter-hunter is to catch the otter by the tail.] 

arrives. Then one of the old Frenchmen, Away by the train to Paris, which starts 
who has, meanwhile, consumed a large at 10.22. It is there, at the platform, a 
helping, sees his, and seizes his, oppor- quarterof an hour before. In the waiting- 
tunity. “Le plat!” he cries, and has room stand all the passengers, looking at 
a second quantity. But when we reach the empty train, but kept back by one 
the cheese, fortune has turned. Then puny official till it is actually past 10.20. 
the Frenchpeople wait, but not patiently. Then with one frantic rush they are 
They are inconsiderate, for Gruyere is allowed not quite two minutes to take 
a rare delicacy in Switzerland. Their their seats for a journey of over eight 
lamentations and complaints are inces- hours. Any less stupid people would have 
sant. One of the old gentlemen even swept away that puny official long ago. 
claims my sympathy across the table. Of all the senseless arrangements oE all 
“ Vous avez ite la victime de Ventre-cote, the sleepy Swiss there is no arrangement 
monsieur, et moi je suis la victime du which reaches such a depth of stupidity 
fromage,” But there is no envy between as this one. 

us now ; we are brothers in misfortune. H« D. B. 


TCL. CXXl. 


0 
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LIVES OP GBEAT MEN. 

No. II.— The Duke of Donnybrook and Bow. 
(Concluded,) 

They appointed a Commission to report with proper care, 

On the possible survival of an unsuspected heir. 

The instructions that they gave them were exhaustive and 
concise, 

“ If he lives,” they wrote, “ just find him, and you needn’t mind 
the price. 

Through the Continent of Africa your duty you ’ll discharge : 

It *s a biggish stretch of country, so the order ’s rather large. 
Still, the task you ’re undertaking is ineffably sublime. 

And we don’t intend to hamper you or limit you in time. 

Fare you well ; do all you can. Sirs ; and, wherever you may go. 
Think of England, think of duty, think of Donnybrook and Bow.” 

I may spare you the recital of a lot of deeds they did ; 

And some painful things they suffered in oblivion may be hid. 
But I can’t forbear to mention that they learnt to speak with 
ease 

Many queer and tricky lingoes and the dialects of these. 

When upset upon the Pongwe they were saved for fame and us 
By the opportune arrival of a hippopotamus 
Who took in the situation and conveyed them from the wreck, 
Clinging tightly to salvation by his rather massive neck. 

Then they wandered through Sahara, traced the Congo to its 
source ; 

Took the Niger in a steam-launch, and were wrecked again, of 
course ; 

Did a trip or two from Cairo, where they lingered for a while, 
And conversed with all the fellahs whom they found about the 
Nile. 

They discovered that an eight-oar isn’t equal for a bump 
To that desert-ship, the camel, with a saddle on his hump, 

And that missionary fillet or explorer barbecue 
Isn’t always used for dinner in the wilds of Timbuctoo. 

Their adventures in the forests make a formidable list : 

They were shot at by the Pigmies, but were fortunately missed ; 
And they learnt by having suffered how your courtesy it tries 
To be entertained by Bushmen or be feasted on by flies. 

Kaffirs, Hottentots and Zulus, Matabeles, Portuguese, 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies, men of Benin and the savage Ashantees, 

Every tribe they plied with questions as to whether they had met 
Any man whose brow seemed fitted for a ducal coronet. 

Failure, failure, always failure I And the months went slipping 

by. 

And no clue appeared to gladden their investigating eye — 

Till one day on Lake Nyanza, as they paddled their canoe, 

They were greeted by a negro with a cheery “how-de-do ? ” 
When they heard these words in English — oh, the magic of that 
tongue!— 

All this middle-aged Commission felt at once supremely young. 
They approach him, and their Chairman with a joyM eye 
perceives 

On his chest the ducal birthmark of a strawberry with leaves ! 
In his hut he kept his records : all the amulets were there, 

All the marriage-lines and tokens that can make a man an heir ; 
And they found that, though a black man, he could trace— and 
did with glee — 

To a line of Dukes in England quite a flawless pedigree. 

So they cabled home to London, “ We have found the heir aJive ; 
He ’s great-grandson to Lord Arthur, and his age is twenty- 
five. 

We have packed the proofs securely, and shall start with him 
to-night. 

He has very pleasant manners, but he isn’t very white.” 

The sixteenth Duke of Donnybrook and Bow, 

George Alured Augustus Batilbmore, 


Marquis of Golustone, Earl of BAliLYHiNCH 
111 Ireland ’s peerage, Baron Struaohan 
In Scotland, and I know not what beside. 

Dwells in the Castle that his ancestor, 

The Great Red Duke, built centuries ago. 

Oh, what a scene that was when he returned 
To claim his own and be an English peer. 

Rumour preceded him and spread the news, 

And all the country-side was set agog. 

The tenants all were there, a goodly crowd, 

Stout, comfortable farmers and their wives, 

Peasants in smocks, and stablemen, and grooms. 

And footmen with their well-developed calves ; 

The Parish Council with its Chairman too, 

And all the cliildren from the village school, 

The Rector at their head ; he had prepared 
A long congratulatory address, 

And meant to read it to the coming Duke. 

At last there rose a shout, “ He comes, he comes I ” 

And lo ! the County Yeomanry appeared 
A-clatter up ^ihe ducal avenue. 

Dragoons they were, a set of burly men 
On burly horses— a terrific sight. 

Behind them whirled the family barouche. 

Drawn by four spanking greys, and in it sat 
The Duke, the object of all men 's desires. 

“ He 's black,” said farmer Hobbs, “ as black as black. 

I never seed a Duke like that afore.” 

But Mrs. Hobbs opined you couldn’t look 
For everything to please you : there must be 
A sort of give and take : and thus to carp 
At colour was aflying in the face 
Of Providence that had restored the Duke. 

Then the whole multitude broke out in cheers ; 

The carriage stopped, and so the Rector spoke : — 

“ Your Grace,” he said— hereat the black Duke smiled — 
“ We have assembled here to welcome you. 

Before the ancient mansion of your race 
We greet you, for wo know that you will show 
The virtues that have marked your loyal house 
In Church and State, and on the tented field. 

From that far country where you had your home. 

You bring the ” here the Rector paused and 

coughed. 

And grew embarrassed ; he had meant to say 
“The white flower of a blameless life,” but now, 
Noting the ducal ebony, he thought 
The w^ords were tactless, so he slurred them o’er. 

And passed to other things, and made an end. 

The Duke replied— he had been coached with skill — 
Leapt from his carriage, shook a thousand hands, 

And all men said, “ How affable I ” and all 
Their wives and daughters, as they saw him pass, 
Observed his smile and much admired his teeth. 

And now, beloved of all, he holds his rule. 

Society acclaims him ; he is seen 
At every meeting of the Primrose League ; 

Opens bazaars, and rides to hounds, and shoots. 

And though he sometimes shocks the staider folk 
With intempestive laughter, or with songs 
And dances of a savage character, 

These faults are venial, and his neighbours own 

They are such eccentricities as Dukes 

May use at will, and none the less be Dukes. 

P.S. — The Morning Post announces this : 

“ We are informed a marriage is arranged 
Between the Duke of Donnybrook and Bow 
And Lady ANGELINA, only child 
Of Geoffrey, Marquis of FitzAi^amont.” 

R. 0. L. 
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THE PLAYS OP SHAY^KSPEARE. 

Act 31,— (Continued.) 

Re-enter Jock, ushering in two Murderers. 
Their appearance shows them to 
belong to the lowest branch of their 
profession. 

McB. Quid momin^ friends. 

First Murderer. Same to you, Gov’nor. 

McB, Ye’re noe frae Scotian’, 1 ’m 
thinkin’ ? 

Second Murderer {decidedly). You may 
take your oath of that. 

McB. Aweel, I hae a triflin’ bit o’ beeai- 1 
ness ye might care to do for me. 

First Murderer (brusquely). How much? 

McB, I ’m cornin’ to that. Do ye ken a 
canty Scot ca’ed Banquo ? 

First Murderer. Long-legged chap with 
sandy whiskers ? I know the party. 

McB. If ye will rin yer knife across his 
throttle ye shall hae half the monny ye 
And in his pockets. 

Second Murderer (sarcastically). And 
hand you the other half? Not good 
enough. 

First Murderer, Not by a long chalk. 

McB. I think it a verra handsome ofler. 

First Murderer. I dare say. "Where ’d 
we be if he hadn’t anything in his 
pockets ? We know Scotland ! 

McB. What wad ye tak’ to settle him 
for me ? 

First Murderer. Half-a-sovereign. 

Second Murderer. Apiece. 

McB. ’Tis a braw sum, I ’m thinkin’. 

First Murderer. Not at all. Dirt cheap. 

McB. Will ye tak’ sax shillin’ ? 

First Murderer (much hurt at the sug- 
gestion). Look here, Gov’nor, I said half- 
a-sovereign. And when I say half-a- 
sovereign 1 mean half-a-sovereign. 

McB. Will ye noe tak’ feefteen shillin’ 
between ye? 

First Murderer (sternly). Half - a - 
sovereign. 

Second Murderer. And Beer money. 

McB. (disgusted). Mon, mon, ye’re 
verra avareecious. 

First Murderer. It’s the Union rate, 
Gov’nor. We daren’t take less. 

McB. Whisht, whisht ! yon’s mon Ban- 
QUO walkin’ thro’ the planteetion. Gang 
after him, frien’s. Ye shall hae the 
monny. 

First Murderer, Shake hands on it, 
Gov’nor I I thought we should come to 
terms. [Exeunt Murderers stealthily. 

McB. (to himself). The puir feckless 
bodies noe to hae thocht of askin’ for 
payment in advance I Wha iver heerd o’ 
sic folishness. A canny Scot wad hae 
pocketit his monny before puttin’ a 
hand to the beesiness. But there ’s nae 
reckonin’ wi’ Southrons. (Re-enter Mur- 
derers, each adorned with a black eye.) 
Hae ye kilt him ? 

First Murderer (savagely), I should 
rather think so. 



Second Murderer. And a tough job we 
had of it. 

McB. Aweel, ye’ve twa bonnie black 
een to show for it. 

First Murderer. You needn’t remind us 
of it. Where ’s the whisky ? 

Second Murderer. And the blunt ? 

McB. (igiioring the seco'nd suggestion, but 
handing vMsky). Did ye find a braw lot o’ 
siller on him ? 

First Murderer (sulkily). What ’s that 
to do with you? Just you give us our 
wages and don’t ask questions. . 

[Helps himself and mate to 
whisky. 

McB. Eh, mon, ye 're verra unceevil. 

Second Murderer. We are that. So 
hurry up with that sovereign. 


McB. (defiantly). And if I winna? 

Second Murderer (producing knife and 
handling it meditatively). There’ll be 
another throat cut in Bonnie Scotland. 

McB. (taking out purse sullenly). Tak* 
the monny, ye murderin’ no’er-be-Uckits 
and let me see the hinders o’ ye. (Exeunt i 
Murderers ivith money). I ought to hae 
dune the killin’ my sell. ’Twad hae been 
mair eeconomical. 

[McBeth sits down by the hearth sad- 
dened by this reflection, JoCK 
lays supper for three. Presently 
Lady McBeth enters. She and 
her husband seat themselves at 
table. Music pianissimo as cur- 
tains close on Part 2, Scene 2, 
Act II. An interval. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

Second Series. 

IX.— THE “ETERNAL CITY” SECTION. 

[The author, in attempting to follow Mr. Hall Caixe in his latest flights 
of actuality, wishes to cast no sort of reflection upon any extant Monarch or 
Official of State whom he has found it convenient to introduce for the purposes 
of Art.] 

September 1st. — It was the dawn of a new century, practically 
contemporary with the present. By an edict of the young, pale 
King Efaminondas I., this unusual event was to he marked 
by the inauguration of a colossal scheme for restoring the 
Parthenon. A Jubilee Procession to the Acropolis had been 
arranged with a view of reviving the splendours of the ancient 
Panathenaic festival. All Athens had been notified to attend. 

2nd, 3rd. — ^In the great Square (plateia) of the Constitution 
a vast and motley crowd was assembled. Here was the Athenian 
Demos, ever ready, as in the days of the Christian Era, to see 
something new. Politicians of the cafe (estiatovia) might be 
seen sipping their sweet masticha, or munching Greekish delight 
(ghik%imi) inlaid with pistacchio nuts. In the midst of animated 
conversation, they were telling the beads of their secular 
rosaries, as occupation for their restless hands. Here were 
shepherds from distant Nomarchies, Slavs from Boeotia, 
Roumanians from Acamania, clad in capotes of goat’s-hair, or 
red vests and baggy trousers, green and blue. Hero were| 
Albanian peasant-women in long shirts with broidered sleeves 
and leather girdle, and the glint of sequins in their hair. Here 
were local Demarchs swelling with importance ; there a street 
Arab crying his si^arocharto (cigarette papers) at 25 Zepta, or 
about 2icl. the packet ; or a newspaper-boy shouting EpJiemeHs J 
or AstuI (the names of party-organs). There again was an 
archmandrite rubbing elbows with a parish Pap^ in his conical 
hat, long hair and dark gown ; and, mixed with these, the foreign 
tourist, recognisable by his alien speech and appearance. 

4th. — O n the balcony of the Prime Minister’s Palace, over- 
looking the Square of the Constitution, the flower of Athenian 
beauty and chivalry had gathered, 'along with the Ministers 
accredited from the various European Courts, the Vatican 
amongst them. They were greeting one another in terms of 
aristocratic familiarity, such as Kale tnera (good day), or 
ydssou (your health I ) Prom group to group flitted the charming 
Princess Vevifwiski, a Russian blonde with cockatoo plumes 
rising from a Parisian toque, now tapping a General of Cavalry 
with her lorgnette, now ogling an attach^ behind her fan. 
Scandal was the topic of the hour. 

Sth. — ^I n an adjoining salon the Prime Minister, M, RiiiiUPAPiA, 
having dismissed his Cabinet and the covps diplomatique, was 
now closeted with the Heads of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Auxiliary Forces, the Chief of Police, the Mayors of Athens 
and the Pirsaus, the Directors of the Foreign Schools of 
Archaeology, and the Commandante of the Fire Brigade. The 
face of the Premier, who was faultlessly dressed with a crimson 
peony in his button-hole, was that of a man habituated to 
command, and unscrupulous in the methods by which he 
attained his ends. 

6th.— “Yon, gentlemen,” he said, turning to the Archaeo- 
logists, “have guaranteed the stability of the ruins of the 
Acropolis during to-day’s ordeal, earthquakes excepted ; I do 
not anticipate a fracas in any other quarter. But,”— and here 
he fixed a sombre eye upon the various officials grouped about 
him— “ at the first sign of disturbance, I have only to fire the 
camion on my Palace-roof, connected with my w^itch-fob by 
the IM^coni system, and you will at once block the passes to 
Eleusis and Marathon, hock the horses in the hipposiderodromi 
(tramways), blow up the suburban lines, turn the municipal hose 
on to the main squares and streets, and arrest every one who 
cannot establish his identity by the name on his shirt-collar.” 


“ MflZisfu, Kyrie (certainly, honoured Sir),” replied the 
officials, as they bowed themselves out backwards. 

7th. — Meanwhile, a thrill of tense expectation animated the 
brilliant company that thronged the reception rooms. Sud- 
denly, up the stairs of Penteliean marble, ornamented with 
low prehistoric reliefs, came a penetrating whiff of ottar 
of patchouli, followed almost immediately by a full round 
figure, with a face radiant as a lark, and dewy as Aphrodite 
fresh-risen from the foam. Her smile, which embraced every- 
body, including perfect strangers, seemed to permeate her 
whole being, from the Gainsborough hat (with its wreath of 
natural edelweiss) to the astrachan gaiters, slashed with 
priceless ermine. 

8th to 10th. — “Dearest Athena! ” cried the Priness Vevi- 
FWTSKi, as her rouged lips imprinted a peck, soft as a dove’s, 
and hypocritical as a hawk’s, on the daffodil complexion of the 
full round beauty; “wiais, mon Dieu, how ravishing a toilette, 
and what blooming cheeks ! ” She spoke in fluent French, the 
invariable medium of expression in the best court circles. 

“ Who is she ? ” asked the new English Minister, Lord Tiro, 
addressing himself to the Plenipotentiary Representative of 
the United States. 

“ My I Not to know hor, Viscount, argues yourself unknown,” 
replied General Goatee. “ Why, I guess she just walks around 
with the Prime Minister and runs this yere Government on 
her own. Pro-digions ! ” 

“Ah I” said the English Minister, “she has a past. I saw 
that at a glance. But tell me. General, for I am fresh to the 
work, what is the nature of the ambitions that govern this 
ancient Hellenic race in regard to their political status ? ” 

“ Sir,” said the American, “ I will figure it np for you right 
here. Ever since that Cretan business this one-horse Govern- 
ment has been afflicted with notions. They reckon to re- 
juvenate the Pan’lenio instinct, and start fair again with a 
slap-up new Parthenon- In view of the im’nent dissolution 
of the Turkish Empire, of which you, as a Britisher, may not 
have had any pre-monition, they are pegging out moral claims 
on a thickish slab of Thessaly. That ’s so.” 

“You astonish me,” said the Viscount. “My Government 
had given me no information of this contingency. But I shall 
have my eyes open.” 

i “A bright man. Sir, this Railipafia, and no flies on him. 
Reads his Byron (not forgetting Don Juan, you bet !) and has 
military aspirations, and means to knock sparks out of the 
European concert; if only this all-fired Demos don’t call his 
hand over the olive-tax.” 

“ Ah I the People!” said th^ British Minister pensively, 
“ one has always to reckon with the People where there is a 
tradition of democracy.” 

11th to 13th. — ^The Jubilee Procession had begun. The van 
of the resplendent cortege had already traversed the Street of 
Hermes, wheeled by the Church of Kapnikarea, and debouched 
on the Square of the Temple of the Winds, heading for the 
sacred ascent of the Propylaea. 

“ Holy Martyrs ! ” cried Athena, as she leaned her full round 
shape over the balustrade, “ what a picture ! See the pro- 
cession, how it unwinds its apparently interminable coils amid 
the multitudinous populace, and bristles like a gigantic boar 
constrictor threading the countless ripple of the jungle.” 

In another moment she had forgotten the sequence of her 
remarks in a delicious ecstasy of personal detail. 

“ There ’s a battalion of Eazoni ! ” she cried in childish glee, 
with a flash of her mulberry eyes. “Look at their Albanian 
uniform, with the fez, and the embroidered jacket with open 
sleeves, and the full white petticoat, or fustanella, and the red 
shoes turned up at the toes. That man with the grimy face is 
from the mines at Laurion, where they get from two to twenty 
pounds of silver for every ton of lead. And there ’s the dear 
Metropolitan himself in the funny high hat ! Fancy their call- 
ing the Paris underground railway after him 1 And, oh, look 
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Thopo ’s M. Zola, \s:ho writes novels. Ho ’s taking notes for a 
volume on Athens. And Mrs. Humphry 'Ward, too, on the same 
tack. And there ’s the famous Signorina Marie Corelli. That 
makes three. She comes from Stratforcl-on-thc-Avon. Oh, yes, 

I was brought np in England. And, talking of Stratford, if 
there isn’t the blessed spook of Shakspearb ! No, it isn’t. 
It ’s the great Master, Hall Caine, with his nice little red 
Baedeker, and a green grammar of Modern Greek. He ’s going 
to oiit-Corclli the Signorina. On dit, there is no love lost 
there. And that makes four. All on the same taek. Why, no 
more English people need ever come to Athens. They can get 
it at the lending hibliothekes ! ” 

Her brilliant flow of comment flooded the noontide air, heavy 
with the scent of honey wafted from the pnrple slopes of 
Hymettns. At her back there was that constant tittering and 
wbispei'ing behind fans which is de mciiieur in the highest 
quarters. Asp aria and Pomp\.dour were among the allusive 
names which passed from lip to lip. 

“ And where, I wonder, is my dear Anarchist, the Honorable 
Doti’t ? I know I shall lose my heart to him. And I want him 
so to sit as a model for Harriodtus, or else Aristogetton, who I 
slew the tyrant. You know, of course,” she cried, throwing a 
dazzling glance from her mulberry eyes upon the company, 
“ that T have been asked by the Board of Works to do a fresco 
for the wall-paper of the new Parthenon. You must all of you 
come to the private view.” The invitation was received with 
well-simulated rapture. The Prime Minister had just entered, 
twirling his moustaches with a confident air of proprietorship. 

14th to 16th.— a quivering vibration passed through the 
crowd below, as in a play just before the ghost comes on. 
This was followed by a muttering, vague as distant thunder, 
faintly audible as a tideless sea. All eyes were directed to a 
figure that was climbing up an electric lamp-post immediately 
under the balcony of the Premier’s Palace. It was Deemster 
Dotti. His face was as green as an olive, yet as bold as a 
beacon, 

** Eiipliemeite, 0 politai! Citizens, hush your tongues to 
holy silence ! ” he began in the formula familiar to all in whom 
flowed the blood of the old Athenian people. “I am not 
Demosthenes that I should declaim from the Pnyx; nor the 
Apostle that I should address you from the Areopagus : but the 
spirit of both still animates me even on this precarious point 
of vantage. Brothers, we are to-day the victims of a cruel 
farce. Under the guise of restoring the fraternal beauty of an 
ancient Republic, the Government, ambitious of a higher place 
in the Councils of Europe, is but riveting more firmly the 
fetters about your patient necks.” 

Murmurs of dissent and approval floated up from the multitude. 
“ Kalo (bravo ! ).” “Sign (shut up ! ).” “ Go it, cockey ! ” 

“People of the Eternal City of the Yiolet Crown! It is a 
true Rcspnblic that we want to restore, the Republic of Man- 
hood. We want no Kings, no Governments, no Army, no Navy, 
no Auxiliary Forces, no Fire Brigade! We want no Prime 
Minister sucking the People’s veins while he toys with the 
tangles of a Phryne’s locks ! ” 

“Eu! Gu!” “To the crows with him!” “Good old 
Dotti ! ” 

“Yet let us not move through rapine and violence to noble 
ends. Let us simply express opinions. Let us convince by 
moral suasion. Let our motto be — For others ! Everything for 
everybody else ! ” 

17th.— The peroration, designedly conciliatory, was lost in 
the sndden roar of a cannon from the Prime Minister’s roof. 
This was followed by a terrific explosion on the down line of 
the Piraeus railway. Fountains of red blood spurted from the 
flanks of their chargers as the mounted police bore down upon 
the crowd with fixed carbines. Honorable Dotti had raised his 
arm to implore the people not to resist, when a live jet of water 



VisHtyr, “No, I won’t come in. If I could bee Mb. Jones 

FOE TWO MINUTES?” 

Sermni. “What name shall oi sat, Soer?” 

Visitor, “Professor ■V'andbrsplinkbntootleheimbr.’* 

Servmt “ OoH, sure ye ’d better step in and being it wid 
YE, SoRRI” 


from the municipal hose caught him full between the eyes, felling 
h i m to the foot of the lamp-post. 

18 th. — ^The brilliant gathering on the balcony had melted 
away like snow towards the back-door. As they streamed 
through the gorgeous saloons, tittering behind their fans, a 
quick ear might have overheard a ripple of society gossip. 
“Well, I never!” “Who’d have thought?” What’ll the 
boss do with it ? ” “ That ’s one for the minx I ” 

As the curtain fell upon this first act of the modern Athenian 
drama, the full round form of Athena, her beauty strangely 
altered, was lying in the Cabinet Chamber prone across a 
despatch-box. The Prime Minister stood above her, still fault- 
lessly dressed and twirling the waxed ends of his inscrutable 
moustaches. O. S. 

(To be coyitinued.) 


THE WASP WAIST. 

It isn’t the hatred of lacing 
That to feminine custom I bring, 
It is only the fear of the facing 
The feminine wasp with the sting. 


Appropriate to the Season.— Fop sportsmen, the old song 
long ago popular, entitled “ There ’s a Good Time Coming, 
Boys,*’ if sung by a M.F.H. with a bad cold, as thus: 
“ There *s a Good Tibe Cubbing, Boys ! ” 
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A TEN DAYS’ TRIP. 

August in Christiania. — ^Dining very late, or supping very 
early, Yvliichever you like to call it, tlie energetic tourist (that 
is, as energetic as a tourist can be when it is 90 degrees in the 
shade, and when he is suffering from perpetual din of wheels 
over paving-stones, from the constant sound of tram-whistles, 
and, like Sir Henry Irving as Mathias, from **the hells,** the 
electric bells ringing spasmodically in one’s ears) can “put 
in” any number of meals between early coffee, regulation 
table dilute dinner at 2.30, and 10 P.M., as during these 
intervals he will be jolted about the tovm in an open 
vehicle which thoroughly realises the idea of a “rattle-trap.” 
The environs of Christiania recall those, to a certain extent, of 
Paris towards Auteuil, with an occasional dash of Regent’s 
Park, the country about Bournemouth, and St. John’s “Wood. 
The tourist who has been well advised as to the outlay of his 
time will probably “drop in,” in quite a friendly way, to see 
if H.M. Oscar, King of Norway and Sweden, be at home, either 
at his palace in the town or at “ Oscar’s Hall,” a little way out. 
This last-mentioned chateau is a castellated palace on a small 
scale, commanding lovely views, andemploying aquaint custodian 
who can speak sufficient English to make the explanation of the 
pictures and the curios rather like a series of conundrums, and 
whose gratitude for a couple of hronin — there were three of 
us, and we did it all thoroughly— is so unbounded that, from the 
moment he receives this unwonted gratuity, until he is gradually 
lost to our view as we drive away, he positively refuses to 
remain covered in our presence, while he continues “booing, 
booing, and booing ' ’ with all the perseverance of a Sir PeHimx 
MacSijcophant. 

Nor must the traveller miss seeing the old Viking ship ; not 
that he will be allowed to miss it if Mr. Bennett’s courtly 
and most attentive cicerone be ffrst consulted ; so he needs no 
advice from me ; and, if he be a Cook’S Tourist, the intelligent 
shepherd, into whose charge the flock of trotters is committed, 
will be sure to take him there. Also, whether he “follow the 
man from Cook’s” or not, he must on no account omit the 
trip, per tram, to Majorstuen, and thence, per ascending 
electric tram, to Holmen Kollen, to which place “ we go up, up, 
up, up,” and upper and upper, through grand rocks, skirting, 
on one side, pine forests, and, on the other, sheer precipices 
suggestive of ail sorts of unpleasant possibilities, “Excelsior! 
Excelsior! ” ascending at a fair rate of speed, ever obtaining 
peeps of such landscapes and water-scapes as whet the appetite 
for the entire panorama “at a glance,” which we are soon to 
behold in all its glory on this lovely summer evening, when, 
having quitted the tram and walked very gently and circum- 
spectly up to the uttermost height, we sit down at one of the 
small tables in tho Restauiation’s gardens, order our much- 
needed consommations, and enjoy the grand scene which would 
be described in an auctioneer’s descriptive prospectus as 
“ This lovely and extensive panorama.” 

The neat-handed Phyllis who serves us, and it is to be noted 
all the waitresses are neat-handed, tidily-dressed, and most 
respectable young Phyllises, speaks English perfectly, and 
gives us such information as our thirst, for knowledge and 
for cool draughts of hock, requires. Tho view is entrancing; we 
could sit here for any time watching the alternations of light 
and shade, the sun cautiously “ climbing down,” and the mists 
gradually stealing up the mountains. 

W'ORTLER, too, is, as it were, in the clouds, yearning towards 
the setting sun, whoso brilliant “ last appearance,” and “for 
this night only ! ” is evidently affecting him deeply. Mechani- 
cally he stretches out his hand towards the hock bottle. ^But 
it is all gone; “‘hoefc’ olim meminisse juvahit.** WORTLER 
sighs ; there aro indications of tears in his voice when he 
murmurs, “ VThat a glorious evening ! I could stay here all 
night!” As the practical carrying out of this sentiment 
would disarrange all our plans, we recall "Wortmir from 


the ruddy, golden sunset in the skies to dull earth by ask- 
ing the waitress for the bill and requesting his contribution 
thereto. But he is in no humour for such mundane calculations ; 
he is for throwing down his purse on the table and exclaiming, 
“There’s gold for ye; take it!” So, falling in with this 
glorious humour of his, we submissively allow him to discharge 
in full our indebtedness for the consommations,** adding a 
guerdon for Phyllis. Then, with Wortler walking as one in a 
dream, we “ wander down the mountain side.” 

On our return to the Eidevolds Plads we look in at 
the Tivoli Gardens, where is given, every evening, an 
entertainment not so exceptionally different from any other 
music-hall entertainment, al fresco or under cover, as to 
warrant my recommending a visit to it, unless pour passer le 
temps. The National Theatre being closed and under repair, 
much to Charlie Wortler’s disappointment, we content our- 
selves with criticising a statue of Ibsen erected in front of it. 
There is also a statue of another eminent Norwegian play- 
wright (is it Bjornsen?) on the other; dramatic Gog and Magog 
guarding Norwegian Temple of Thespis. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. 

(Continued.) 

“ Didn’t I tell yon so I ” cried Gwen, pointing with tiiumph 
to a greasy ticket stuck in a piece of meat. 

“ Twopence,” I read. “Yes, of course you were right. It’s 
very cheap and— nasty.” 

“ I suppose it *8 quite— good? ” Gwen queried. 

“ It appears it hasn’t been condemned yet, at all events.” 

“ I wonder if raw meat always looks like that? ” 

“ I rather thought it was red,” said I. 

“ I thought so too. I wonder why it is so black ? ” 

“ King’s Road is not the cleanest place in the world, love, 
and the denizens of Chelsea have not the cleanest fingers.” 

Gwendolen turned up her nose. “Let ’s try another shop,” 

“Buy! buy! buy!” cried the butcher’s assistant. “Wot 
kin I do for yon, Ma’m? ” 

It was too late to fly. We were wedged in by a crowd of 
Chelsea ladles intent on Sunday dinners and to test in the 
approved method of the slums the quality of their bargains. 
The assistant had us at his mercy, and almost before we knew 
what had happened, I found myself laden with a large doubtful 
mass wrapped in a greasy Star. 

“Now for the vegetables,” said Gwendolen. The glitter in 
her eye betokened that the purchase had roused the genuine 
feminine lust for a bargain. She had tasted first blood and was 
eager for tlie fray. 

Hundreds of barrows lined the King’s Road ; hundreds of 
naphtha flares smoked and blazed and smelt; hundreds of 
costers shouted their wares, and thousands of women fought 
for bargains. Tomatoes, gooseberries, marrows, peas, bananas, 
cherries, currants, potatoes, raspberries— all lay heaped on one 
another in boundless profusion, to be had almost for the asking. 
A delirious desire to buy up everything seized upon Gwendolen, 
and even my sluggish blood was stirred. For half-an-hour we 
struggled and haggled and bought, and by this time I was a 
walking greengrocer’s shop. 

“I’m afraid I can’t carry anything more, dear,” said I, 
as raspberries, peas and currants dropped from me on all 
sides ; “ no, not even that cauliflower.” 

“ It ’s so cheap,” pleaded Gwendolen. “ The thati says we 
may have two for three-halfpence.” 

Surreptitiously I dropped a large marrow and seized the 
cauliflowers. ‘ * I think we had better be getting home now, 
love,” I suggested. 

“ Perhaps we had.” 

"We walked a few steps in silence.^ ** These cabbages 
and things are very heavy,” I remarked. 

“ Venj,** emphasised Gwendolen. 
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A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE. 


Huntsnian {who luzs fust drawn Mr, Van JVyck^s coverts MaiHS). “Rather shout of cttbss, 
I ’m afraid, Sir ' ” 

Mr. Van Wyck {vjiho has very recendly a^cqidrcd his cfni'iUry seat), “Mo^f extraordinabt ’ 
Can’t irNDERSTAND it at all ! Wet, I told my keeper to order a dozen only last 

WEEK ' ” 


“ Darling’, are you tired ? ’* 

Gwen looked at mo piteously. Now if 
there is an event in the world that I 
dread, it is when Gwendolen gets tired. 
Fatigue does not come to her, as to me, 
gradually and gently, giving timely 
warning of its approach ; it leaps upon 
her suddenly, from the back, as it were, 
and before she knows it is there it has 
knocked her down. One moment she is 
all vivacity and “go’* — twenty times 
more energetic than myself — and the next 
she is collapsed — a dismasted wreck — a 
broken reed — a helpless baby in my hands. 

“ Shall we got an omnibus, dear ? ” 

Gwendolen nodded. 

“ If we walk to the Vestry Hall— it *s 
only twenty yards ” 

Had I su gg ested a stroll to the North 
Polo, Gwendolen could hardly have looked 
more hopeless and reproachful. 

“ A’^ory -well, we will wait here.” 

Scores of omnibuses passed us, an end- 
less procession of kaleidoscopic colours, 
bound for Putney, Fulham, Walham Green, 
World’s End— anywhere but for our desti- 
nation. Gwendolen watched the advent 
of delusive possibilities with intent ex- 
pectancy, but as each possible blue re- 
solved itself into an uncompromising red, 
white, green or chocolate, despair settled 
more and more pertinaciously on her heart. 

At length our own familiar blue appeared. 
“Here it is ! ” I cried, and began waving 
a bunch of carrots at the driver. “Hi! 
Stop!” But the stately blue leviathan 
held heedless on its way. 

“ Full I ” I murmured. 

“Full ! ” gasped Gwendolen. 

It was but a monosyllable, but what a 
world of pathos and reproach was in the 
tone of it ! “ Why did you bring me here 
on this dreadful errand?” it said, far 
more clearly than if the words had been 
uttered ; and the force of it lay in this, 
that while I might have argued with the 
spoken thought, demonstrating that it 
was not 1 who had insisted on coming, 
from the accusation that was never made 
1 was powerless to defend myself. 

It was clearly a case for a cab, for to 
argue with Gwendolen as the plums, 
which had now soaked through the paper 
bag she was carrying, dropped one by 
one in a sad procession into the gutter, 
would have been sheer cruelty. 

When'we come to tot up — a rite that is 
religiously performed every quarter— we 
shall Und that 1 grossly understated the 
case againsfc economy. We did not know, 
till Augusta told us, that “ the tuppenny 
mutton never kep’, and ’ad to be et over- 
night” ; so the porter had to be bribed 
to bury the meat ; the dustman, too, re- 
quired a consideration to carry away the 
vegetables, and the cabman to bo com- 
pensated for the cushions on which our 
assorted bargains had left a thousand 
stains. Moreover, as we had nothing to eat 
in the house, wo had to dine out on Sunday. 


But as I lit my cigar after an excellent 
dinner at the Carlton— A.B.C.’s are closed 
on Sundays— I remarked that, after all, 
economy had its points. 

And Gwendolen, pouring her Cognac 
into her coffee, endorsed my sentiment. 


THAT DOG. 

By a Lover annoyed by a Poodle. 

1 DO not like that dog, 

He sniffs about my heels, 
Though I stand stiffly as a log, 
Or work my calves like eels. 


He has a beastly grumpy growl 
Whene’er he sits to beg, 

And sometimes gives a ghostly howl, 

As though he’d eat my leg. 

I do not like that dog, 

Despite the proverb old ; 

He seems to think that I would jog 
His dogshlp from the fold. 

But 1 do love his lady, 

The Queen of my delight. 

Why was that brutal hound e'er made? 
he 

Can bark and bite at sight — 

I know it— yofc I love her. Am I right ? 




CHEERFUL READIJN'G. 

In the Bookman of this month wc are 
informed that “Mr. Rider Haggard's 
novel in favour of Yaccination is to have 
a reply from the Antl-Yaecinatioii Society 
in the form of another novel.” To this 
pleasing announcement we arc not author- 
ised to make the following additions : — 

Dr. Kooh’s arrangements for the com- 
ing publishing season are now complete. 
Ho has engaged the services of Messrs. 
Anthony Hope, Hall Caine, and hlrs. 
Meynell, who are to collaborate on a strik- 
ing work of fiction entitled The Tuber- 
culosis of Timothy. From the scenai’iOf 
already drafted, we gather that the plot 
is of the most thrilling interest, and that 
the closing chapters afford a dramatic 
vindication of Dr. Kooil’s latest theories. 


Mrs. Moleswortii’s juvenile stories are 
always sure of a welcome in the nursery, 
and doubtless the two volumes she has 
just completed — MaiiliUCs Mumps and 
Little Lottie's Lumbago — will be as popu- 
lar as her previous works. 


An odd controversy has arisen con- 
cerning the serial publication of a well- 
known author’s last production. He en- 


titled it Temperature 206*5, and as it 
dealt with the behaviour of a patient in 
a high state of fever, the name — if be- 
traying some exaggeration — ^seemed fairly 
appropriate. But the proprietors of The 
Perfect Lady's Mirror objected to the 
realism of some of the scenes, and in- 
sisted both on toning them down and at 
the same time on changing the title to 
Very Nearly NomnaL 


Owing to the interest taken by the 
public of late in medical matters, impor- 
tant changes are to be made in the 
character of the Lancet. Henceforth, it 
is to be issued monthly, with numerous 
coloured illustrations. Dr. Conan Doyle 
will act as editor, and serials are pro- 
mised by G-UY Boothby, Dr. Yirohow, and 
other popular writers. A. C. D. 


Mr. Punch’s Museum. — “ Table of 
British Weights and Measures.'* This 
may bo regarded in the light of a 
practical joke perpetrated upon Anglo- 
Saxon schoolboys throughout several cen- 
turies, and sanctioned by repeated acts 
of Parliament, until the weight of foreign 
competition brought the decimal system 
into vogue. Note especially the laugh- 


able “rod, pole, or perch” = yards ; 
the humorous or “dry” measure of 
pottles and quarts, and quarters and 
quarterns ; the comic and ingenious 
system of firkins and kilderkins, tods and 
weys, Troy and Avoirdupois and Apothe- 
caries* weight, and English and French 
and Flemish ells, all calculated to produce 
hilarity in the course of a business trans- 
action. These venerable jeux d' esprit 
were all swept away in the commercial 
crash of 1903. 


FINANCIAL FOLLIES. 
lM-“ PRESS”-I0NS. 

I. 

When dividends get sadly in arrear, 

It ’s certain the directorate will hoar * 
That for office they ’re unfitted, 

And in other ways be twitted ; 

Then the Press is not admitted, 

For nothing of the meeting must appear. 

II. 

But when they quit the street that ’s knowui 
as Queer, 

And no longer there 's hostility to fear, 
These Directors so keen-witted 
■With proprietors are knitted ; 

I And the Press will be admitted, 

I For columns of the meeting must appear. 
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1. Now to Amiir-rikkah 

THIRTEENTH FRAGMENT. 

25. From the Klaid did she sail. 

44. Yes, thank you ! I fancj’ — ^No, the 

2. came Lip-tfln-Thatlhman, 

20. and after many days unto Sannd-ihuk 

spinnaker’s 

8. shunning counter attractions, 

27. did she come, midst the wailing of 

45. perfect I 

4. the slapper of shoulders, 

satrenz 

46. It’s a dliUk of a mdlinsall Oh! 

5. who called them midhir-bhois 

28. more than 

Y’es, it cuts into a Zot of material. 

6. with the smile biyat-iftky who is so 

29. Then did she cast of this naut ikh- 

47 . W onld you kindly j ust raise the ya rd- 

thick with 

al-knsalis, 

arm for one moment. That ’s better ! ” 

7. sovereigns, — a mdhstiv-bunUmmiy 

30. break forth her fleecy diaphanous 

48. With vihgnis-dl-boyvis her sides 

8. the Lord of the Jdmpdt, the king 

canvas, 

49. did they burnish 

9. of the Bhllaz 

31. spreading her wings to the tenderest 

50, till they shone like a mirror, 

10. in jenr^l-grdsinz, 

breezes, 

51. — very handy for shaving 

11. in vdsh&s-av-behkauy and 

32. and lightly careening she scudded 

52. (alongside in the dinglii). 

12. other komez-tibiilSy 

about at a of a pace 

53 But which way the Cup 

13. to have one more shdiyat the Cup 

33. ofl the shores of Manhattan, 

goes 

14. that inebriates so many 

34. till a visibh-el-paUah 

54. depends on the weather, and also 

15. Nhu-yaukaz, — and others 

35. spread over the faces 

on whether 

16. from this side 

36. of all the Aigessiz, Airekkuns, and 

55. the ekskiirshaiv-blwts leave any space 

a * ■ , 

Yubetz Bit-Sikki, . . Bit- 

50. on the ocean 

17. and over the seas came Shdmrdkh 

Squimish. 

67. to race in ; and likewise on 

the second, 

37. Then did Lip-tun-Thatihman 

58. whether the masts — which are 

18. a sort of a Vihnus-^nadiydh-mhieli 

88. have tested the kordidj, and experts 

hollow — 

. ... in oilskins. 

in 

59. should choose to bend over 

19. a mahrlnat-al-antah .... on her 

39. sail-cutting,— salt-water miUn&z, 

60. like candles 

way to the rdsiz 

40. — the Worths of the ocean, reported 

61. in August ! 

20 in a talirp-orlin-jdkkit ; 

in detail 

62. and the sails all come down with a 

21. her plidnlaik form most cunningly 

41. on this latest konfekslian 

run 

22. shielded with temprarit-imbali from 

42. — “Just a wee bit in here, fitting 

63. — just like the week’s washing— 

28. the blows of the ocean 

close 

64. on top of the 

24. — as carefully packed as a vdlyub-al- 

43. to the stays ; a suspicion of fulness 

65. sailors. 

ndtsiikeli. 

just there. 

E. T. R. 


Mr. Punch’s Museum.— “ Toy Jacobite,” 
One of a small set of curious marionette- 
like figures ^hich. were used to play 
the game of “ Nursery Treason,” invented 
or revived about the year 1890 for adver- 
tising purposes. They seem to have 
been chiefly in evidence on Stuart 
anniversaries, like the 80th of January, 
when their old-fashioned antics some- 


what amused the public. They wore con- 
structed to lay wreaths in the small 
hours of that particular moniing in Tra- 
falgar Sq^uare, and to utter the word 
** Remember ! ” with the dark air of con- 
spirators. They would curl up at the 
mention of CROarWElii or Police. If no 
notice was taken of them, they would 
endeavour to attract it by drawing up a 


proposal for the canonisation of J James j 
THE Second, or the restoration of the. 
Legitimate Pretender to the Throne of 
the Cannibal Islands, They were useful 
in Kindergartens to explain the term 
“make-believe.” This specimen was un- 
earthed near a Thames Valley backwater. 
It is not known what became of the rest 
of the set. 
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THE FOLLY OF THE Y?ISE. 

[“ In an ideal state, gentlemrn who were immersed in abstruse calculations 
and discoveries would be forced by Act of Parliament to talk for forty-five 
mmutes to an ostler oi a landladj they would bo examined by the State m 
Cockney dialect, or in the colours of vaiious omnibuses , they would be tauirht 
to become mon of the world, which is a step towards becoming men of the 
Universe,” — JDa%ly yens.'] 

Comb hither, heads of Colleges, 

Gome hither, O yc grads., 

And learn for once what knowledge is, 

That ye should teach the lads. 

Come liither, dons and doctors, 

Come, Fellows, Tntors, Proctors, 

Come, all ye mad concocters 
Of academic fads I 

The school of life is wider than the widest Oxford schools. 

You never learnt to pluck a fowl, though good at plucking fools. ' 
You may have got a First, yet grates have never vexed your 
head ; ^ [bread. 

And though you *re bred in learning, yet the learning ’s not in 

What are your emendations ? Yon have spent no end of care 
III clearing up dark passages, but could you clean a stair? 

What do you know of cooking ? I am very much mistaken 
If you could even poach an egg, although you ’ ve done your Bacon. 

You make divine Alcaics — H orace never wrote a neater — 

But though you write such charming verse, you cannot read 
your meter, [with gas, 

And though you burst with rage because you 're overcharged 
As you can’t check aright your bill, you write a cheque, you ass ! 

Then come, ye heads of colleges, 

Come hither, O ye grads., 

And learn at last that knowledge is 
Not academic fads. 


“NO PXICE LIKE HOLMES!*’ 

SJierlocfc Holmesj by Conan Doyle and William Gillette, as 
now" being played at the Lyceum, is a first-rate melodrama. 

I make the reservation of “ as now being played,” because it is 
possible to conceive that it might not have achieved so 
immediate and so great success had it beeu in less able 
hands than those of Mr. William Gillette, representing 
that master of logical deduction, the cool amateur detec- 
tive Sherlock Holmes, and in those of Mr. W. L. Abingdon 
as Sherlock's deadly enemy, the creepy-crawly spider-like 
king of criminals, Professor Monarty. Not less excellent 
are Mr. Ralph Delmore, as the burly scoundrel James 
Larrdbee, and Miss Granville in the most difficult part 
of the female villain, Madge Larrahee, while Miss Maude Fealy 
awakens our sympathy for the mildly vindictive, but much 
suffering and interesting heroine, Alice Faulkner. Nor from 
the cast must be omitted the light comedy scoundrel, Sidney 
Prince, as represented by Mr. Fuller Mellish, nor Master 
Henry MoArdlb’s Billy, whose racy, ancontrollable laughter, 
inspired by Mr. Gillette’s quiet chuckle, brings down the 
curtain on the final tableau of the second act to uproarious 
applause. But for the matter of that, every “ curtain ” is thus 
greeted, though the situation at the end of the third act, being 
the greatest surprise of all, is the one that “ brings the house 
down,” and the house doesn’t recover its equanimity until “ aU 
concerned” have reappeared, grouped on the scene of Sherlockl 
Holmes* triumph, to receive so hearty and spontaneous a tribute I 
of applause as the oldest playgoer with the best memory would 
find it difficult to parallel. It is a drama in which the lights 
and shades, not being confined to the situations and the 
dialogue (throughout good and individually characteristic), be- 
come, as it were, part and parcel (if such impalpable creations 
as light and shade can become, “parts and parcels” — ^but 
that 's another story) of the auditorium, where at one moment 


the audience is in a blaze of light, while the band, under the 
skilful direction of Mr. Raymond Roze, keeps everybody merry 
with appropi'ialcly brilliant music, till suddenly, at a signal 
for the curtain rising, all are in darkness ! Gradually the 
stage-lights dawn upon the house, when “action” commences. 
The audience being for the greater part of the evening in the 
dark, few of them would come away with a clear and defined 
notion of the plot were it not for the “brief synopsis of the 
first act ” given on the third page of the programme by a kindly 
and considerate management. Otherwise, many would be like 
“little Peterkin," in the poem, whose inquiries as to what the 
Battle of Blenheim was all about the veteran Casper was unable 
to completely satisfy. To adapt his reply to the occasion : 

** Why, that I cannot tell, quoth he, 

But ’twas a famous mystery ! ” 

And that’s just it. The action carries it triumphantly; it is 
a game of hunt the slipper in the shape of a packet of com- 
promising letters inexpressibly valuable to “ a very exalted 
foreign personage ’’—whose name is never oven breathed, 
and who remains invisible and unmentionable to ears polite 
from the rise to the fall of the curtain. Personally, I 
should have liked Messrs. Doyle and Gillette to have 
given us a fifth act, and to have shown, on the glaciers 
of the Alps, or in any other equally mysterious locality, the 
realisation of Professor Moriarty's prophetic threat of ven- 
geance ; only, of course, such a catastrophe is bound to 
happen during Sherlock* s happy honeymoon with “sweet Alice,” 
and the bride's sudden and unexpected appearance on the scene 
would have saved her husband just at the critical moment when 
it had become a question as to whether Sherlock, or his old 
enemy Moriarty, should go over the precipice. “ Ce que la 
femme veut ”> — ^and over would have rolled Moriarty, smash, 
crash, bang! while the ever-faithful “ Do-you-follow-me- 
Watson ” would have been seen climbing up with the guides 
as his friend SJierlock would once more have fervently embraced 
his wife in the gradually expiring lime-light, and the house 
would have risen, for the last time that evening, to enthusias- 
tically applaud a grand and thrilling climax. 

But perhaps, Sherlock*s adventures being endless, another 
drama may he up the collaborateurs’ sleeves, with this fifth act 
as a finish. It is a good suggestion, as it brings in not only 
the principals up to the very latest moment of interest, hut it 
satisfies the audience by showing that latest edition of 
“Charles, his Friend,” in the person of “Dr. Do-you-follow- 
me^WatsonJ* alive and well, to whom, as the confidant of the 
great Sherlock, the audience primarily owe a deep debt of 
gratitude, since, without “ Do-you-follow-me-TTatson,” cleverly 
played by Mr. Percy Lyndal, what would anyone have known 
of Sherlock Holmes ? For how long Mr. Giijlbttb may be in 
possession of the Lyceum is uncertain, but this piece has 
certainly come to stay, and at this House our American artistic 
cousins have made their Holmes, 


THE GOLDEN PACIFIC. 

[“ An American specialist on education has just discovered that anxious 
mothers will have no trouble with the most troublesome children if they will 
begin by teaching them metaphysics.”— 2%^ Globe.] 

When your little one is teething, just endeavour to explain 
The philosophic aspect and significance of pain. 

Don’t dose him with such quackeries as syrups and emulsions ; 
There 's nothing like a page of Kant or Hegel for convulsions. 

Should your youngster bump his head against a table or a chair, 
Lo 1 Plato will convince him that per se it wasn’t there ; 

He might believe he felt it, but it wasn’t really real ; 

Your little boy will laugh again— the system is ideal. 

What 's physio ? Throw it to the dogs I But metaphysio still 
Contains the sovereign remedy for every infant ill ; 

So when your babe is querulous and will not take his bottle. 
The very best prescription is a dose of Aristotle. 
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THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE; 

Or, Bringmg Him to tlie “ Point,” 

[“ The cleverest argument in favour of a return to 
the vanishing domesticities is put forward by a 
French lady in the columns of a Parisian contem- 
porary. Turning from housewifery in general to 
the * art of the needle,* she says : — ‘ It cannot be 
denied that a pretty hand, wielding this delicate 
weapon ; a pretty figure bendmg over a piece of 
work , a pair of bright eyes, thoughtfully, atten- 
tively considering the article in hand, have a 
charm of their own. The attitude of calm serenity 
and innocence is, moreover, a delightful piece of 
coquetry, standing in graceful contrast to the 
general restlessness of the time .**’ — Westminster 
Gazette.'] 

I SAW her on a shimmering wheel 
The country speed along, 

I saw her with unlovely zeal 
A-practising ping-pong. 

And, thought I to myself : “No, she 

Is not the kind of girl for me I” 

I saw her canter shyly down 
The Row. And from afar 

1 saw her steering (bolder grown) 

Her brand-new motor car. 

And still unto myself 1 said : 

“She *s not the kind of girl I wed I ’* 


I saw her drive a skittish mare 
AtRanelagh, or, drawn 
By game less vigorous, make a pair 
At croquet on the lawn. 

And still I had no doubt that she 
Was not the kind of wife for me. 

I saw her swimming in the sea, 

I saw her in a punt, 

I saw her golfing on the lea, 

T saw her dance and hunt. 

But still no tremor in my breast 
A small, incipient love contest. 

1 saw her do a hundred things 
That might a fellow move, 

Things, too, round which some romance 
Yet never felt in love. [clings, 

She wanted just that little touch 
Of coquetry which means so much. 

Something each day I saw her at. 

But it was not until 
I saw her ply her needle that 
T felt a sudden thrill! 

Unconsciously I said, “ By Jove, 

I do believe I am in love ! *’ 

I saw her work ! It was too much, 
More than 1 could resist, 


There was just that coquettish touch — 
My eyes bade her desist. 

But, heedless of my mute appealings, 
She worked, and worked — upon my 
feelings ! 

AN ASPIRATION. 

Shamrock the Second, from over the sea 
Bring back the Cup for the gallant Sir T., 
True to your rudder and staunch to your 
sail, 

Whether the weather be fair or a gale, 
Sailing majestical, graceful and free. 

Though in the future no mortal can see. 
Though the fates doomed once by cruel 
decree 

Shamrock the First, may they grant 
2 /oa *U prevail, 

Shamrock the Second, 

You have for skipper — who better than 
he?— 

Good Captain Sycamore (top of the tree!). 
So when our plaudits the victor shall hail 
(Since one must win and the other must 
fail), 

May you be first and Columbia be, 

Shamrock, the second. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE SABRINA. 

Last Log.— The Tragedy of GAimY. 

Extracts from the Travel Diary of 
Toby, M P. ’ 

KiUameii, Sundaij. — ^Drove hither from 
Kenmare through Windy Gap, above and 
alongside the Lakes. The sun shone on 
mountain and valley, on the far-reaching 
lakes, studded 'W'ith islands and islets of 
emerald green. The low walls of the 
roadway are clad with mosses and ferns. 
Behind stretch acres of wood-oak, yew, 
arbutus, holly, rowan, ash ; everywhere 
the birch - tree with trunk of polished 
ivory and leaves of silver beaten out 
to gossamer thinness. Only the horses 
didn’t care for it. They had on previous 
day done their forty miles to Killarney 
and back. A second day too much. 
Walked up all the hills to save them; 
finally undertook to do the last four 
miles on foot, waggonette going on with 
the Commodore and the baggage. 

An hour later came up with horses 
fairly broken down. Our destined hotel 
two miles off : horses couldn’t do another 
two furlongs. Luncheon hour long passed ; 
famished : scouts going out came back 
with news of wayside inn. **Not much 
to look at,” they said. But broken-down 
travellers can’t be choosers. So wag- 
gonette wearily dragged along till we 
reached “Mulligan’s.” 

Certainly not palatial in build nor luxu- 
rious in appointments. But “Mulligan’s ” 
is no longer the type of the average hotel 
in the South and West of Ireland. Next 
morning we went on to one which, in 
respect of cleanliness, comfort and cook- 
ing, need not shirk comparison with any 
in holiday resorts, whether in Great 
Britain or on the Continent. In the matter 
of reasonable charges it beats them all. 
Do not name it, this not being the adver- 
tisement sheet. But it rather than “ Mul- 
ligan’s ” is the type of the modern hotel 
in the beautiful country on whose stately 
rocks the Atlantic impoteiitly flings itself. 

The railway companies have of late 
years wakened up to their opportunities. 
No use making costly lines and inviting 
the British public to use them in holiday 
time if travellers have nowhere to lay 
their head at night hut on the dubious 
pillow of a w'liitewashed hovel innocent 
of ordinary sanitary conveniences. The 
groat railway company of which, last 
session, wo heard a good deal in the 
House of Commons at private Bill time, 
have taken the matter in hand. At most 
of their termini will bo found a first-class 
hotel where one may live like a fighting 
cock (if he has leanings that way) on a 
fixed tariff of ten shillings a day. 

Galimij, Monday, — ^Made this place from 
Kenmare, calling at Parkuasilla, a lovely 
place with a fine hotel cosily set in an 
inlet of the widely stretched mouth of 
Eenmare river ; Valentia, with the sweet, 


soft air of the Riviera ; Ballybunion, where 
our Chief Engineer (G.W.R.) inspected 
the mono-rail that runs as far as Listowel. 

A weird-lookiiig affair. A rail is laid on 
trestles three feet off the ground. On 
this is slung, pannier wise, two sots of 
carriages, and off we go, doing ten miles 
in forty minutes, including one stoppage. 
Am told traffic occasionally delayed hy 
difficulty of balancing weights in either 
pannier. If a gentleman of fourteen or 
fiteen stone gets in on one side, women 
and children are weighed to an ounce 
or two and packed in carriage on t’other. 
Owing to their convenience fer this 
purpose children are carried at half-price. 

Arrival of Sabrina in Ballybunion Bay 
created profound sensation. No pier. 
Landing a little difficult. Only thing to 
do was to run the gig ashore and then 
wade. Fortunately a boat already beached. 
Got alongside and scrambled ashore. The 
Commodore’s progress watched with 
breathless interest. 

“ He 's seventeen stun at laste,” said a 
sympathetic Irish lady with a shawl over 
her head. “God bless him!” fervently 
responded her companion. 

The Traffic Manager of the Mono-rail 
regarded him with business eye. Invalu- 
able as part of the rolling stock. Put him 
in one of the panniers and you might safely 
seat two women and a child in t’other. 
Save time and trouble in weighing. 

“Worth five shillings a day and a 
uniform,” murmured the Traffic Manager 
under his breath. 

Don’t seem to have anything to do in 
Ballybunion. Chief industry to lounge 
about the streets — against a wall for 
preference. Our descent on the place 
gave quite a fillip to local life. 

“ They ’re mimbers of the Government 
landed from the gunboat that just came 
ill.” I heard one explain to a friend. 

As three out of seven were ladies, this 
implied the establishment of petticoat 
Government. 

Tuesday, — In dock on a wet day in 
Galway. Language does not permit of 
picturing equal desolation in eight words. 

Just fortj^-nine years ago another, an 
illustrious, member of the little company 
that once a week sits down to dinner 
round “The Old Mahogany Tree,” as it 
has sat through nearly three score years, 
visited Galway, It was raining then. 
“ The rain poured down for two days after | 
our arrival at Kilroy’s Hotel,” wrote 
Thackeray in the Irish Sketch Book, Has 
it rained ever since those far-off days 
when Mr. Titmarsh was Mr, Punch's Fat 
Contributor? It really looks like it, so 
sodden, so sad looking is the town that 
once proudly bore the name of the Rome 
of Connaught. 

Seven hills has Rome, seven mouths has Nilus 

stream, 

Around the Pole seven burning planets gleam. 


Tvrice equal these is Galway, Connaught’b Rome, 
Twice seven illustrious tribes here find their home. 

The ancient City of the Tribes has 
fallen on evil clays. Wherever the eye 
rests it sees evidence of ruin and decay. 
Empty harbour, roofless factories, front- 
less houses. Once upon a time, not so 
long ago, the sitting member for Galway 
resolved to restore its ancient state, 
when it was a prosperous port, doing a 
fine trade with Spain. The nearest point 
of touch with America, why should 
Liverpool monopolise the trade ? Mr. 
Orrell Lever, M.P., answered his own 
enquiry by starting a new line of 
steamers to America. But the ill luck of 
Galway, gathering through the centuries, 
stuck to it. One of the new steamers was 
wrecked. Another was burned. Funds 
failed; Mr. Lever and his big scheme 
vanished from the scene. 

The wraith of young Lynch seems to 
hover over the town and blast its hopes 
and efforts. His story is told to this day 
in a tablet adorned with a skull and 
crossbones let into the wall of the grave- 
yard. It bears record how in the last 
years of the fifteenth century Mayor 
Lynch’S son murdered a Spaniard ; how, 
found guilty and condemned to death, the 
Mayor’s wife raised the town and tried 
to rescue her son ; how sturdy Mayor 
Lynch, finding the hangman on strike and 
the place of execution in the hands of tho 
Mother-led mob, escorted his son to a 
projecting window of a prison cell and 
there, with his own hand, hanged him. 

“ Very pretty,” said the Member for 
Sark. “But I’ll tell you something 
nearer the seat of the cancer than young 
Lynch or his wraith. Walking along the 
harbour this morning I came upon a man 
building a boat, five others, their hands 
in their pockets, short pipes in their 
mouths, looking on. It was very small 
and of unfamiliar build. ‘ What ’s it 
meant for ? ’ I asked. ‘ Herrings, yer 
honour,’ cheerily answered the builder. 
‘Herrings!’ I cried; ‘but isp’t it very 
small to go out herring fishing ? ’ ‘ It is 
that,’ he replied. ‘ But here in Galway 
we ’ve always built boats like this, and 
I suppose we ’ll go on doing so.’” 

Moral— but no ; it stares out upon the 
passer-by at every corner of the old town, 
in writing more sharply cut than is the 
inscription on the Lynch stone. 


Mr. Punch’s Museum.— “ Piece of Red 
Tape," This article formed a large part 
of the outfit and stock-in-trade of the 
permanent officials of the late War Office 
and the unreformed G.P.O. No transac- 
tion was considered binding without its 
application, and it covered a multitude of 
departmental stupidities. It is not to be 
confused with the “thin red line” of 
I the British Army, also obsolete. It was 
I used to measure telegraphic addresses. 




RAILWAY STATION DURING YE HOLIDAY TIME IN YE ROMAN PERIOD 
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_ ■DAAT’'T\Tri A-crPTATn falling ill, he turned liis attention to the manufacture of a 

UUxt jjUUllLir^vjr-vjr h iClii. really Avholesome and elfective i)ill. Successfully trying it on 

Exhausitsd by the audacious garrulity of Mr. Hall Caine’s Mrs, H., lie launched forth in the pill line, and made a colossal 
The Eternal Citij (Heinemann), with its cheap guide-book erudi- fortune. That is a case not -without precedent. "Where Pere 
tion on the one hand, and its fascinating ignorance of human pro- Bagsby shines is in the fact that, recognising the accidental 
babilities on the other, I have found, says my I^^autical Retainer, fount of his fortune, he set apart one-third of liis profits to the 
a most perfect medicine in the refreshing pages of King*s End personal account of his first patient. What do the Shades of 
(Constable), a simple, unlaboured story of New England village Cockle and the Venerable Blue-Pill think of that? In all 
life, by Alice Brown. Hero is no factitious pomp of melo- matters relating to the social world of Chicago, my Baronite 
drama, no tawdry bravery to hide the place where tlie puppet’s sits humbly at the feet of his guides. But when they shift the 
heart never so much as begins to beat. We breathe theimme- scene to London he must tell them that a member of our old 
diate air of Nature, alive and palpable. Yet there is nothing nobility may not be indifferently spoken of as Lord Evemrd 
in the whole book that is obvious or iinmcdita ted ; each type has Appleyard and as Lord Apple yard. The two styles indicate 
its own feesh piquancy ; we seem not to have met them before, widely different status. As, neither could he invite a stranger 
and yet are never doubtful that to “lunch at the Marlborough 

they are to be met, and well li Club,” 

worth the meeting. It is quite • I Pocket Poetry Series, 

admirable how, within the so ^ jl 1 ", though this is not its title, 

narrow limits she has assigned l 1 issued by John Lane, has re- 

to herself, the author has had ) i ll! cently been enriched by the 

the genius to create characters A ' I ' publication of a neat little 

so individual, so clear-cut, so ^ Mg' ' I volume entitled Love Poems by 

diverse. To English readers of L L Landor, of a size to fit into a 

thisbookitsharmony of humour jl waistcoat pocket, leftside, 

and pathos may appeal more ex- '‘1/ -|'| nearest the heart. A lover in 

quisitely than to those with \ r ' difficulties, vvishiiig to make a 

whom the manner of speech and ' fervid sonnet to “ his lady’s 

life which it reflects is more f \ eyebrow,” and at the same 

intimate. But no one can con- H/ time to express the unutter- 

ceivably resist the charm of the ' a constancy of his devotion, 

author’s humanity, the strong ' '1 ^ f will only have to take a leaflet 

reserve of her eloquence, her \ 1 i\l little book, couple 

instant feeling for the felici- i f H^DHu '• f' ^ Pegasus with his own jog- 

tousword. 'Wi ^ ffl Bii M I I “ I animal, drive off in his 

Bagshy's Daughter {Ob A iHT / ' wHInlffll l'' / ’ ‘1 Landor and pair, and drop his 

Richards) is notable among / f \ iM 1 1 I verses into the neai'est pillar- 

other things for the creation of j( lllf .'Axv'Wmli \^^a,L P box. The Baron PB B.-W. 

a new situation. My Baronite 
is ever punctilious in refraining 
from giving away a story by 
disclosing its plot. As the 
situation referred to is pre- 
sented in the first chapter, 
the beginuing as contrasted 
with the middle or end of 
things, no harm can be done 
by revealing it. The hero by 
chance meets the heroine at an 
afternoon party, and in the 
ordinary course of things is 



MR. PUNCH’S MUSEUM. 

Annotatep List of Exhibits 
{continued), i 

“ Sample of Air from the 
Underground Bailtuai/.” Care- 
fully gathered and bottled be- 
fore the electrification of the 
line. Onr hardy ancestors ap- 
peared to have breathed it, if 
they did not hold their noses 
all the time. Recent attempts 
at analysis, however, have been 


^ Tvamp. “ Please assist a pore man w’hosb 'ouse an’ every- imi/i 

aftonoon party, and iii the i^oloouin' me family, was burnt up two months ago.” their noses 

ordinary course of things is Lady. “Have you any papers to show that you lost O'!! the time. Recent attempts 

formally presented. He had anything by fire ® ” at analysis, however, have been 

never seen her before, nor she Tramp, “I pid ’ave a certificate, Mum, but it was burnt unsuccessful, owing to its 

him. At the time of their in- Mum, in the ’ouse with me family and the rest of me deadly nature, and no demon- 

troduction, they knew nothing ! strator has survived the ex- 

of each other. Ten minutes later, Robert Halifax has asked periment. According to tradition, its constituents are Loudon 
Violet Bagsby to many him, and Violet has murmured “ Yes.” fog, coal fumes, train oil, sulphur, marsh gas and stale tobacco 
It seems a little preposterous, but it is a tribute to the skill smoke in about equal proportions. No trace of oxygen, has ever 
of Bessie and Marie Van Vorst, joint mothers of Bagsby" s been observed. 

Daughter 1 that the bewitched reader accepts the situation “ Mess or Shell Jacket.” This sartorial freak was probably 
as readily as did the father and mother of the bride. There part of a fancy dress, like the busbies, hussar-jackets, and 
are other surprises in store, compounded and cleared up with other grotesque adornments which appear in old military 
contagious vivacity. The Misses Van Vorst are evidently prints. It gave to a corpulent colonel or dandified captain 
intimately acquainted with the manners and customs of the the appearance of an overgrown schoolboy, and, if generally 
society in the framework of which thoir story is set. It is, worn, must have been subversive of gravity and discipline, 
consequently, a little alarming for those about to marry to Assortment of London Statues.” Collected from various 
learn that at a fashionable wedding breakfast in Chicago, the squares and public places. It has, unfortunately, been impos- 
ministerwho had ‘officiated at the altar having pronounced a sible to identify them, as the original inscriptions and labels 
benediction, his assistants were asked for further blessings, have been lost, and they all bear a strong likeness to each 
and at last the breakfast was served.” Old Bagsby, the other. From their pose and expression they would appear to 
millionaire pill-maker, is delightful, 'Early in his career, his date from the darkest period of English art. A. A. S, 
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AN ALARMING- THREAT. 

Mm Bora {ddioimglier stroke). “I have A GREAT mind to knock you into the bushes, 
Me. Pipes i ” 

[M*. Pijyps {who is a complete novice at the game) coiUenruplates instaTit JligM, He was just on 
the point of proposing, too, • 


THE PLATS OP SHAWKSPEARB. 

No. I. — ^]McBeth {continued). 

ACT II., Scene 2, Part 3. Scene as before. 
Lady McBEi’a and McBbth discovered 
seated at table. Lights down, then 
graduallij up. Music pianissimo. 

Lady M. Is Banquo noe back for supper 
yet? 

McB. {grimly). I 'm noe thinkin* ke *11 
'want muckle supper the nicht. 

Lady M. (handing him his food). I dinua 
keu hoo that may be. Mon Banquo hae a 
gran* appeteet for supper. 

McB. Hoots, wife, ye *re sair lackin’ in 
peenetration. 

LadyM. (crossly). Eatyer haggis, mon, 
and diuna talk fulishness. (Enter BANQUO.) 
Eh, mon, ye *re gey an’ late, I ’m thinkin’. 

McB. (to Lady McBeth, jumping up 
with a scream). Tak’ him awa’, tak’ him 
awa’. He ’s a spuke. 

Lady M. 'Whisht, mon, what are ye 
skirlin’ at ? 

McB. He ’s a spnke, I tell ye, a braw, 
oiihandsom’ ghaistie. Dinna hae nocht 
to do wi’ him. 

Lady M. Ye ’re gane clean oot of yer 
senses, guidmon. (Aside to him, while she 
helps Banquo to his supper.) Can ye noe 
keep yer tongue frae clackin’ ? 

McB. (lamentably). Hecht, woman, ye ’re 
mazed. A grit awsom’ corpsie comes to 
supper and ye waste gnid haggis on him. 
1 hae nae peetiei>ce wi’ sic extreevagance. 

Lady M. (to Banquo), Dinna heed his 
caicklin. He ’s fey, pnir soul. (To Mo- 
Beth.) Will ye noe hauld yer noise ? 

McB, (much aggrieved). Aweel, I say 
nothin’. But I’m noe used to sittin’ 
doon to supper wi* a bogle. 

Lady M. (to Banquo, giving him more 
haggis). Hae ye had a guid walk? 

Banquo, ’Twas weel eneugh. I met 
twa hulkin’ kerns wha attackit me yerra 
unexpectedly. But I knockit their heads 
thegither and they rinned awa’. 

McB. (weeping at this revelation of 
Southron duplicity). An’ I gied them 
twenty guid shillin’ I The swindlin’ can- 
trips ! 

Lady M. (alarmed, to McBete). Hauld 
yer tongue, mon, and dinna greet like 
that. (To Banquo.) Dinna listen to him. 
My guidmon is often tuke sae. 

Banquo (to McBeth). Mon, mon, dinna 
fash yersell that ye hanna slitten my 
throttle. There^’s time enengh. 

McB. (refusing to be comforted). Eh, 
mon, ’twas downricht robbery. I com- 
meesioued them to do it, and they pro- 
mised me faithfu’. 

Banquo (msing). Aweel, I maun gang to 

bed. And dinna come skelpin’ round me 
the nicht or ’twill noe be wholesom’ for 

ye. [Birit BanQUO. 

Lady M, Hoots, mon, ye hae mad’ a 

complete exhibeetion of yersell. Ye’ll 
noe be -able to kill him noo without a 
scandal. 


McB. (rather relieved). That ’s verra 
true. We maun’ gie up the whole siiifu’ 
enterprise. 

Lady M. Will ye noe gang to the Weird 
Seesters an’ speir if tliey canna help us ? 

McB. Nae, nae, I hae had eneugh of 
the auld wirriecows. They hae costit me 
mair than theerty shillin’. I ’ll tak’ a 
wee bit mair haggis an* forget the whole 
wearlfu’ beesiness. St. J. H. 

(Ottrtaiw.) 


Mr. Punch’s Museum. — “ Crossing- 
sweeper and Lady with Trailing Shirt 


(Working Models).” On the insertion 
of a two-cent piece in the slot, these 
bizarre automatons will demonstrate 
how the streets of London were sca- 
yenged during the Age of Dirt. They 
work as a pair together, as the originals 
supplemented each other. Between them 
all microbes were effectually hustled and 
kept on the moye. The more alert bacteria 
profited by the opportunity to follow in 
the lady’s train into Ma;^air drawing- 
rooms, and thus see something of high life. 
Once haying made good their footing in 
Society, they were seldom or neyer dis- 
lodged. 


YOL. cxxi. 


P 
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LIVES OP GREAT MEN. 

No. ni.— The Right Honoubabi:e Adolphus Bltfertop, M.P. 

Adolphus, ■when I kne'w him first, -was stout, 

Rotund and apple-cheeked, a cheerful boy, 

"Within whose trouser-pocket there reposed 

Much treasure garnered from the deuce knows ■where. 

And stored with undiseriminating zeal. 

Item, a watchkey, not designed to fit 
TTist watch, or any watch that mortal knew ; 

Item, three yards of string, a tangled maze ; 

Two chestnuts pierced with holes, and so prepared 
To break or conquer in the mimic fray — 

Conkers ” we called them ere they met the doom 
That falls to every chestnut soon or late. 

Item, a pencil guiltless of a point ; 

Two lengths ‘of stout elastic formed to he 
The missile power of his catapult ; 

The catapult was absent : it had been 
Confiscate to an usher weeks before. 

An indiarubber ball ; three drawing-pins ; 

Two little slabs of polished cocoa-nut, 

Soon to be fashioned by his cunning hand 
To anchors, crosses, hearts and things that were 
His sister's pleasure and his mother’s pride. 

Item, a piece of steel — it had a spring. 

And some day it was meant to take its place 

Upon a pocket pistol, and discharge 

Shots at his comrades’ calves— -you know the kind. 

Item, an apple — what, at least, had been 
An apple once, but now reduced to core, 

Fluffy and brown with age, it had become 
The mouldy relic of a ribstone pippin. 

One halfpenny and ouo farthing, and a knife 
Broken in blade ; a crumpled paper bag, 

Empty, but redolent of peppermint. 

And, last, within the utmost corner lurked 
A lollipop not utterly devoid 
Of stickiness : reluctantly it left— 

Clinging to life and lining to the last — 

Its warm retreat, to be transferred at once 
Into its owner’s much-desiring month. 

From these contents, so faithfully set down, 

You may infer Adolphus : he was much 
What many boys are at the age of twelve. 

Take him at fourteen, sec him in his class 
With thirty other boys, the Lower Fourth. 

It is the hour for Cccsav ; BufFEETOP 
Cared not for jCoJsar ; little did he reck 
Of Gaul and its divisions, little cared 
For marches, camps, attacks aud winter quarters. 

He saw no use in Latin, and his mind, 

Which should have followed C-Esae to the wars, 

Strayed to the tuck-shop or the playing field. 

On him thus gathering wool an eagle eye 
Pounced, and the master’s sudden voice broke out 
Sternly, ** Stand up and construe, Buffertop.” 

Oh, luckless Buefeetop I He stood indeed, 

But that was all ; his book was in his hand ; 

His fevered eye went up and down the page, 

Finding nor stay nor comfort as it went. 

Rudge minor prompted him, but all in vain, 

And took an imposition for his pains. 

Then spoke the master, “ 'Tis the fifteenth time 
That Buffertop’s attention is at fault. 

Such infamies must cease— one hundred lines ! ’’ 

“ Oh, Sir ! “ Two hundred,” was the swift retort. 

“ Please, Sir, I didn’t—” “Bo four hundred then." 

“ But, Sir, I ” “ Write eight hundred ; and to show 


That I will not bo trifled with, stay in 
For two half-holidays at least, and learn 
That inattention brings you misery.” 

He paused indignant, but the culprit’s soul 
Was wrung with woe ; down on the form he sank, 

And sobbed as though his heart would break, and wiped 
With inky fingers both his brimming eyes, 

And both his streaming cheeks, a hideous sight. 

And even as he sobbed a vision mocked 
His aching senses, and he saw the field 
Next Saturday, and all tlie merry rout 
Of happy boys, their cricket bats in hand, 

Pitching the stumps ; and someone seemed to say 
“ Where ’s Buffertop, our champion junior bat ? ” 

And someone answered him, “ Kept in,” whereat 
His heartless fello-v^'s laughed, aud he the while, 

Pent in the hateful class-room, laboured on. 

Ah well, he was assured that keepings in 
And lines were very dangerous to health. 

It might be he would fade away and die, 

And then too late his virtues would be known, 

And the harsh master who had kept him in,’ 

Racked by remorse, would pour upon his grave 
The tardy tribute of repentant tears. 

Too late, too late ! for Buffertop would lie 
Cold in his coffin underneath the earth. 

His piteous mother would bewail her son, 

Crjung, “ Give back, oh, give me back my boy ! ” 

And it might chance his father would be ■wroth, 

And send policemen to arrest liis foe, 

And doom him to the scaffold and the rope. 

With tJais consoled he ceased to weep, and raised 
His heavy head, and, lastly, stowed away 
His handkerchief, and came to life again. 

(To he continued.) * R. 0. L. 


NEVER TOO LATE FOR AN OLD FRIEND. 

Sir, — I subjoin a letter and a sketch made on the spot. The 
writer and drawer are most reliable persons. They ’ve sworn 
to the truth, and I have no sort of reason to doubt their word. 

Littlemore Dottie, R.H.M. 
Me and my mate was steaming 23 deg. 
(worse than usual) 8 bells-and-make-it-so 
by the Chukkar Outngo Islands, wlioro we 
sau a murmaid a-playin’ on a harp which 
ray messmate said as was a liar, so I 
knocked him down as bein’ rude to a 
murmaid with a liar in her arms, and she 
was playin’ to tlie sea-sarpint, as was so 
pleased with it as ho wished up liis t-ale 
aud dived down, so my other mate ony 
had time to draw this ere likeness of her 
and send it, the sarpint avin gone out of site. Pleose forrurd 
me and my mate ton soverins for infurmashun reseeved and for 
piksher of same. Yours on oath, Ben Boozer. 

Aboard the Gvumpur, TOM TiTE. 


Mr. Punch’s Museum.— “ Costume of a Pan-Celt.** A com- 
bination of a Roman toga, a Druid’s dressing-gown, and a 
thirteenth-century wimple for the head, the whole dating from 
the year 1901. It has nothing to do with pan-taloons or pan- 
tomime, as has been asserted by cei’tain unsympathetic Saxon 
archfieologists, who have gone so far as to question the exist- 
ence even of a “Pan-Celt.” It is said, however, that there 
were, about this time, certain renegade English who were 
anxious to unlearn their mother-tongue and make antiquarian 
exhibits of themselves toy acquiring a more abusive and mori- 
tound language. 
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‘‘FREE AS AIR” 

L-rd E’S-b-rrj {as Harold ShimpoU), “I would admit this — ^that while the Treasury does its duty in a hard and 

CONSCIENTIOUS MANNER, IT IS A LITTLE DEFICIENT IN THE QUALITY OF IMAGINATION ! NoW, MY DEAR FRIENDS, AS TO THIS TUNNEL 
BETWEEN GrREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, THERE IS SO MUCH MONEY WANTED. I HAVE NOT AN IDEA HOW MUCH. CaLL IT EIGHT 
MILLIONS, CALL IT EIGHT PENCE. ThET TELL ME IT MAY COST MORE THAN THAT. I DARE SAY IT WILL. I DARE SAY THEY ’LL MAKE IT 
COST AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE. If THEY DON’T PUT A LIMIT, WHY SHOULD I % TlIERE YOU HAVE EoSEBERY-SkIMPOLE IN LITTLE. Ip THAT ’S 
RESPONSIBILITY, I AM RESPONSIBLE.”— Lord Bosehery's Speech at Stranraer, ** Times," Sept, 26. Vide “ Bleak Hmse," Yol. I., Chap. 6. 
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SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS. 


Dilcupidcited Old Party {squalliiig)^ 

“Wb shall know each other better 
When the mists have roll’d away ! ” 


FIJ^ANCIAL FOLLIES. 
‘Munoles.” 

There is a spot in Afric West, 

By -white man’s foot it ’s ne’er been 
pressed, 

For he ’s not the chap to bungle. 

There ’s no one would be such an ass — 

It ’s eighty miles of black morass, 

And a hundred more of jungle. 

The sleepy crocodile eyes the moon, 

And the python gives an afternoon 
Or a small and early party. [care, 

The microbe thrives, for he’s free from 
In the reeking, pestilential air. 

And the expert who shall first get there 
Is sure of a welcome heartj^ 

A guileless stranger, wandering round. 
Within a brandy shanty found 
The owner of this location. 

And then this, also, guileless chief 
Produced some plans which showed a reef 
Of a banket true formation. 

The gentleman dark released his grip 
For a bit in cash and some promised scrip, 
And the purchaser sent a cable. 

Thus starting out on his road to fame ; 
And quite an fait at the latest game. 

Ho christened his “mine” a crackjaw 
name. 

That certainly helped the fable. 

To London soon he brought his wares, 
People struggled and fought for shares 
In the manner he intended. 

The buyers do not feel they ’re sold, 

They dream of tons of standard gold 
For the thousands they ’ve expended. 
But, still the crocodile eyes the moon 
And the python gives an afternoon 
Or a small and early party. 

The microbe thrives, he is free from care. 
In the reeking, pestilential air. 

And the expert who shall first get there, 
Is sure of a welcome hearty 


WHIFFLETON’S BOGEY. 

(Cbtitwtied from September 18.) 

“ So you ’ve noticed that I 'd something 
on my mind,” said Whifelbton, slowly. 

“Egad, I should think so,” observed 
the Colonel. I don’t ash any man to 
laugh at my jokes. 1 pity his lack of 
humour — ^but, dash it all, I don’t expect 
to be treated as a criminal. Perhaps, 
like other men with your income, you 
begin to feel the burden of riches. Well, 
the cure is simple. There ’s no need to 
stalk about like a melodramatic villain. 
We could all do wdth a better balance at 
our banks, eh, boys? ” 

“We would do anything to make you 
happy,” put in Gregson heartily. 

WhifeTiEton ordered a small brandy, 
then lit a cigar. After this appropriate 
prologue, he remarked* “ The truth of it is 
— ^I’m haunted. Ever since I returned 
from Cornwall, I ’ve been haunted day and 
night. I can’t escape the horrid thing.” 


“Troublesome matter, holiday flirta- 
tions,” said the Colonel, gravely. “I 

remember in India ” 

“ Holiday flirtations be jiggered,” 
interrupted Whifflbton impatiently. 
“ Women aren’t the only horrid things — 
beg pardon, Gregson, Mrs. G ex- 

cluded, of course. I ’m haunted by the 
obvious. It follows me everywhere. It 
started after a course of magazine read- 
ing during my long railway journeys. 
It gave me no peace afterwards. When 
I began a story, it whispered the con-i 
elusion. I met a friend, it told me what 
he would say. I knew exactly what the 
people opposite at table dilute would chat 
about. I foresaw all the Colonel’s jokes 
when I returned. I knew what every 
mother’s son of you would say in reply 
to my enquiries : * great mistake, holi- 
days ’ ; ‘ What, you in to-wn again ? ’ etc. 
I rush to the theatre or a music hall, 
the thing pursues me there. I open the 
papers — ” Whifflbton groaned. 


“Hullo, Whifflbton!” called out a I 
jovial looking man at another table. 
“Just a word with you if it’s con- 
venient.” I 

“ Coming,” said Whifflhton in a tragic 
voice. * ‘ Shall I tell you what he ’ll say ? * ’ 
he added in a gloomy whisper. “He 
borrowed five pounds from me last June — 
and he ’s going to say, awfully sorry he 
can’t square things, but if I make it ten 
he ’s expecting some luck at the end of 
the week— well, you know the old game. 
Oh, this bogey of mine ! ” 

“Thanks, old chap,” said the jovial 
borrower, as Whifflbton cams up, “much 
obliged for that fiver. Better take it 

now whilst I have it. Eh— what ? ” 

Whifflbton wrung his hand with wild 
hilarity. * * You ’ ve destroyed it , ” he said, 

‘ ‘ the darned thing ’s gone ! Here, have the 
money, take another fiver. Yes , I insist ! ’ * 
The jovial man whistled. “ Good dodge 
that, though risky,” he murmured to 
himself as ho jingled some small change. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

Second Series. 

THE “ETERK-AL CITY” SECTION. 

{Continued from September.) 

19th.-— The rays of tlie afternoon sun fell in rich blotches of 
golden glory on the walls of Athena’s studio underneath the 
Hill of the Demi-Nymphs. Palette in hand, her prehensile fingei*s 
■were rapidly blocking out in the plastic clay the features of the 
great Atlieiiian Martyr. As the temperature of her feelings 
towards her model had moved up from the zero of hatred to tlie 
boiling point (80° Reaumur) of passionate worship, so the bust 
had successively represented Cleon (the brawling demagogue), 
Alcibiades, Herodotus, Themistocles, Aristides, and iinally 
Socrates himself. The work, when accomplished, was to ])o a 
pleasant surprise for the model, who had always been looking 
the other way. 

20th. — ^The door opened. “Honorable DottiI” cried the 
butler, and withdrew without comment. The Deputy entered 
carrying a large mpaoulo (trunk) heavily padlocked. He gave 
a quiet sniff of satisfaction as he recognised the familiar peiv 
fame of patchouli. Then silently, as if by the force of a habit 
which he was powerless to arrest, he stepped to the throne, 
wrought of Parian marble and draped with Phoenician hyssos (a 
kind of linen, not so diaphanous as Coan silk) a.nd assumed a 
bust-like attitude with his back to the artist. There was an 
expression on his face. It was the spirit of outraged Justice. 
The atmosphere of the studio tingled with suppressed passion. 
As the salient features of Socrates leaped into actuality under 
her rapid touch, it seemed to Athena that she could not resist 
the impulse to infuse some of her own superfluous warmth into 
the lifeless clay. Furtively she kissed the Martyr's clammy 
nose. It was the connubial iustinot. For the moment she was 
playing the part of Xanthippe. 

21st.— The silence was broken by Dotti's voice, the relic of 
a noble organ ruined by the practice of addressing outdoor 
crowds in the teeth of a brutal constabulary. 

“Athena,” he said, “my soul has learned to trust in your 
discretion, and the purity of your motives, ever since that 
hour in my bachelor attic when you introduced yourself to me 
in an evening dress that displayed the full round ripeness of 
your youth and beauty. I will now proceed to read aloud to 
you a little thing of my own composition. It is the draught of 
a poster giving instructions to the Great Over-taxed how to 
behave at our mass-meeting to-morrow night under the columns 
of Zeus Olympios. For days they have been coming in from 
far and near ; not only from Attica and the Peloponnese, but 
from the uttermost isles of the Archipelago. I ought, perhaps, ! 
to say that the splendid paradox of the opening sentence is ! 
taken verbatim from the pen of the Master. I have’printed the 
passage in small caps.” 

“ Go on, Daniel Dom,” said Athena. “ My heart is with 
you. But don’t look round.” 

The Deputy took a long breath and began. JTever had his 
face so closely resembled the Bust as at this moment. 

22nd. — “Friends, Athenians, Cowntri/men / THE SKY is DARK, 
THE HEAVENS ARB VOID, WE ARE TRA'VELLING BENEATH THE STORM- 
CLOUD. Yet it has the customary silver lining. It is the davjn 
of the Milky Way, though still no bigger than a man’s hand. 
Come, then, to the Olympieion in your myriads, leaving behind 
your poniards and shot-guns. Let each man wear Ms own hair 
with a simple branch of olive twined about it. It shall be at once 
a symbol of Peace, and a protest against the olive-tax. Do not 
provoke violence. The hired soldiers, themselves your doivn- 
trodden brothers, would be reluctantly tempted to retaliate. Do 
nothing, or you will surely be done by. Simply assemble and talk. 
Better still, just listen tome. Respect property. Pay honour 


I to vested interests. Remember Thermopylae 1 Remember Salamis ! 
To-morrow after dark ; say, about 8.30. Danifl Dotti. 

23rd. — “ Beautiful, isn’t it ? ” cried Athena. “ And now tell 
me something about your past. I feel I must have met you in 
another and a hotter world.’ ’ There was a passionate appeal in 
her mulberry eyes. “ My child,” enquired Dom, “ are you strong 
enough to hear the truth ? ” “ Try me, ’ ’ she said. With that, 
having drawn down the blinds, he extracted from the trunk a 
phono-cinemato-biograph with oxy-hydrogen lantern complete. 
Fixing them in position, he cleared his throat and started : — 

24th to 2CTrr. — ” CJonstantly harried by the police in my 
capacity of Friend of Man, yet never, even in my most rapid 
movements — even when my very boots -were an impediment — 
have 1 consented to part with this ingeniously complicated 
instrument, my sole memento of the noblest Exile I ever 
clapped eyes on.” 

Athena’s atbentiou had now become seriously diverted fi'om 
the Bust. 

“The victim of his virtues, lie was placed iji what is in- 
variably known as domicilio coatto (confinement) on a sea-hound 
island. There, loaded with chains, and guarded day and night 
by heavy dragoons with drawn sabres, he ultimately perished. 
That man was your father ! ” 

Athena’S palette fell from her nerveless grasp. 

“I now turn on the gas, and both the dead and the dead-alive 
will appear. The scene before you represents Trafalgar Square. 
Victorious troops from Egypt are marching by. They have just 
detrained at Charing Cross. I suppose they must have come over- 
land as far as Calais or Boulogne. You will notice the Exiled 
Philanthropist with a bright little girl and a handsome Greek 
boy, the latter holding a stuffed squirrel on wheels by a string.’^ 

A sudden tremor passed through Athena’s limbs. It shoolc 
her easel, displacing the Bust, which fell nose-downwards with 
a thud to the floor. Where it fell, there it stuck. 

“ The Philanthropist addresses the boy. ‘ Daniel Leonidas,’ 
he says, ‘ listen to the band ! ’ The drums and fifes are pass- 
ing ; they are playing The Girl I left behind me 1 The little 
maid is speaking to the Philanthropist. * Papa,* she asks, ‘ is 
dey playing Kingum turn ? ’ ” 

Athena’s knees were going under her. She sank down 
uneasily on the moist clay of the prostrate chef d^ oeuvre. 

“I never rightly understood,” continued Dotti, “ why she 
could manage the guttural in the word Kingdom, and yet failed 
to pronounce it in the word come. But let that pass. Now the 
gentleman hails a four-wheeler. ‘ Soho ! ’ he cries. ‘ What 
ho I ’ answers the cabman. * 8o-ho ! ’ replies the Exile with 
grave courtesy.” 

Athena could bear no more. “ But surely,” she cried, “ my 
father never made a joke ? ” 

“Not consciously,” replied Dotti. “I learned much from 
him in that respect. I owe him a great debt.” 

“ But who is the little Leonidas in the picture ? ” 

“ Ego o idios (I myself) I Dotti isan alias.” 

“Never mind, dear,” cried Athena. “To me, whatever 
your real name, you will never be anything but dotty I ” She 
smiled shyly at her own jeu d*esprit, and flung herself upon 
his answering chest. 

* * * :|c * 

27th. ^Dearest Husband, — ^For are we not ■ma.'n and wife in all 
except actual fact ? — Ever since you left me at the church- 
door at 4 a.m. this morning in a red wig and top-boots, so as to 
elude the cordon of detectives, I have been wondering what 
you had for breakfast. Isay to myself, “Why does he hold 
such perilous opinions?” And then I remember that I have 
promised to be your true little help-meet. 

All the police are asking one another “ Have you seen Honor- 
able Dotti? ” The crowds are restive and want to go home. 
Throughout the night the troops were raking them with shot 
and shell ; but the list of casualties is smaller than we anti- 
cipated. One milch-goat from the Stadion killed by a 
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15-poiinder, and a Member of the Boule (Parliament) bitten 
by a stray dog in the Street of Yictory. 

Your loving Athena. 

* * 

28th.— My Dear Daniel Dotti, — Of course it is splendid having 
love-letter after love-letter from you, full of such beautiful 
language about the Republic of Man, and telling me how you have 
got the greater part of Europe to agree with you. But I was a 
little jealous of the Parisian ladies. I feel happier now you are 
in Berlin. I have had all your placards put up ; and, as you must 
have foreseen, am soon going to prison for it. I am dying to 
have you back ; but still, don’t you think that Athens may be 
a little warm for you ? You see, it is only quite a short time 
since you left, and some of the detectives remember names and 
faces so curiously well. Or, are you coming back in the red wig 
and a new nom de plume f I feel so excited. 

Your faithful little Wife, 

* ♦ ♦ 3|e * 

29th.— “ Dearest,” said Athena, as she lay limply in Dotti’s 
arms, “ I am so glad that I lived long enough to see your hour of 
triumph, and share your joy at the Abolition of Hierarchies. How 
our poor human methods are but as clay or plasticene in the 
hands of a Higher Destiny ! You hoped to attain your end by 
peaceful means. I dare not think how long this might have 
taken. But now you have succeeded in a moment by the simple 
murder of a Prime Minister — ^no, no, dearest, I know it was only 
mansl aughter ’ * 

“Athena ! ” cried Doiri, hoarsely, “ do not mention it. Have 
I not abjured the guerdon of that— of that regrettable incident ? 
Elected this day to the Presidency of the New Republic, my 
motto is still Everything for Everybody else. As usual, I efface 
myself.” 

Epilogue. 

30th.— It was a summer evening. Kaspari’s work was done. 
Beside his cottage door, on the hills above Megara, the fine old 


shepherd was sitting in the sun. He had just returned from 
Athens, after a one-day excursion. 

“PapoiisI (grandpapa)” cried little Pbtrokinos, “what is 
that you have in your pocket, so large and smooth and round ? ” 

“My child,” replied Kaspari, “ ’tis a present from Athens 
for a good boy. ’Tis a bit of the Bust of the great Dorn I ” 

"With that he drew forth a cast of the lately-discovered I 
fragment of a portrait head which that day had been set up, I 
to the accompaniment of the massed bands of all available 
Brotherhoods, on the tomb of Athena in the Potters’ Quarter 
(Kerameikos). 

“ Who was Dotti, grandpapa ? ” 

“Dotti, my boy? why that’s ages ago, back in the early 
part of the twentieth century, before they did away with 
Kings and Boundaries, and such-like relics of barbarism.” 

“ Is it a pretty story, grandpapa ? ” asked the boy wistfully. 

“ That ’s a matter of taste, my child,” replied the old man ; 
“ but I know it ’s a d d long one.” O. S. 

INCOBRBOT. — The phrase, “Mrs. So-and-so presented Mr. So- 
and-so with a fine boy, girl, or twins,” as the case may be, is 
not a happy one, especially in the case of twins. Why should 
Mrs. So-and-so present Mr. So-and-so with what is his own? 
This isn’t the usual idea of a birthday present. And if, per 
co?it?'a— but— ahem 1— that ’s another story. 

Alice at Sea in Yacht Racingland. — “ Well,” said the 
Cai^enter to the Walrus, after they had both been hearing 
from AucE detailed accounts in the newspapers of the great 
Anglo-American yacht contest: “It ought to be a nailing 
good race as there is such a lot of tacks in it.” 

When afiairs come to a deadlock what is the best remedy ? 
Try a skeleton key. 
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“THE OLD MILLIONAERB.’^ 

{Parody on “The Old Arm Chair 

I ’M married ; I married, and who shall dare 
To chide me for wedding a millionaire ; 

I wavered long ; though his money I prize, 

In other respects the match seemed unwise. 

But what could I do—with bills lying there ?— 

A warning to wed this old millionaire. 

In former years I had hoped to wed 
A man I loved — ^my dear friend Ted ! 

Yet I heeded the worldly truths that fell 
From the lips of my mother, who loves me well. 
She said, “No evil will over betide 
A girl who becomes a rich man’s bride ! “ 

And creditors taught me I must not dare 
Again to refuse the old millionaire. 

I watched and I watched him for many a day, — 
His eyes were blear’d, and his ^octs were grey ; 
And 1 almost hated him when he smiled, 

"While his unctuous manners drove me wild. 
Weeks passed on— then he ask’d once more, 
That time I said “ yes ** to the rich old bore ; 
And learned how much the heart could bear. 
After giving my hand to that old millionaire. 

’Tis past, ’tis past, but I gaze on him now 
With aching heart and -with throbbing brow. 
Thus I who married for gold alone 
Am reaping the harvest I have sown. 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak ; 

When he drops his H’s I want to shriek ; 

But 1 ’m married, 1 ’m married, and cannot tear 
Myself away from the old millionaire I 


A TEN DAYS’ TEIP. 


to you and put you in the right and the best way of doing 
everything and of going everywhere at the least possible 
expense compatible with perfect comfort. 

A delightful two days and a-half return voyage to England. 

On arriving in the Thames, not daring to face the vacant streets 
of London, broiling under the rays of an early autumn sun or a 
late summer one, which is much the same thing, we debark at 
Tilbury, bid au revoir to our gallant Captain, and, after wait- 
ing about an hour or so, watching nothing in particular, 
La Marguerite comes alongside. We are inclined to follow the 
example of the mariners in the old “ Bay of Biscay ” song, and 
“hail her with three cheers,*' hut we restrain our enthusiasm 
and go quietly on board. A lovely day ; some hundreds swarm- 
ing in by train, pouring into the ship, and stowing themselves 
away in all directions, treble-lining the side nearest the landing 
stage, hut all settling themselves down comfortably as we get 
under weigh. 

A pleasant trip by the lovely Marguerite to Ramsgate. 
Average hout'geois lunch en route. (I have tried it since. 
’Tis always good, but monotonous.) Personally I should not 
select the Marguerite for the society of its passengers. Am 
quite content to imagine what a nice, quiet, “ say-nothing- 
to-nobody-sort of” set they will be on the return voyage. 
However, trippers will he trippers, and tipplers will be tipplers. 

Ramsgate at last. Sappy thought. — ^Let us keep up the idea 
of still travelling about, and dine at the Hotel. Carried, 
nem, con. A well-served dinner at the Granville, in company 
with our capital travelling companion, CHARLES WORTLER, 
winds up the Norway holiday just in the right way. We drink 
to our next merry meeting and voyaging. 

The next day. — The nostalgie of the sea being upon us, we 
continue being nautical by going aboard one of the taut and trim 
little steamers in the S. B. and L, C. & D, service, plying this 
season merrily between Folkestone and Ramsgate, alter et 
retoiir. We make several pleasant runs over to Folkestone and 
hack, distributing our favours between the Imperial Hotel below 
and the Metropole above, and by exercising “ the wisdom 
of the wise,” (here *s a health to John Oliver Hobbes!) we do 
ourselves very well at both establishments. This little steamer, 
if its running is continued next season, is worth attention ; 
six hours at sea, allowing two and a-half ashore, coasting all 


The tourist will have plenty of drives at a very reasonable the way, and stopping at the two intermediate ports. More 
charge, and at a very fair rate of speed, if he be so inclined; sea breeze benefit than can be obtained during a shorter voyage 
his own legs and occasional trams will do the rest ; and, on a bigger ship, and not a third of the expense 1 When found 
by the way, his own legs will he glad enough in any case to do make a note of it ! And thus, after our Norway outing, do 
a rest when he can find an unoccupied arm-chair or couch, we, speaking for self and the partners of our voyaging joys, 
At onr rooms at the Victoria we are so exceptionally well off let ourselves down gently; then gradually extending the 
in this respect that, once settled down in Victorian armchair, intervals between the sailing excursions, we reduce them to 
or at full length on sofa, we found it very difficult to rouse one in the week, and by that time the year’s brief holiday 
ourselves up and once again pursue our wild and rattling is over. 


The indefatigable tourist will visit Den Enllurhistoriske 
Udstillings, which is a sort of National Gallery and Kensington 
Museum combined, and can take his midday meal at the 
Restauration there situated, if hunger is a very sharp thorn; 
hut if it isn’t, let him drive straight away to the Restaura- 
tion at the Grand, and there take “the order of the day,” or 
give any other order he pleases, and he will be pretty sure to 
lunch well and wisely. 

Remember the little steamers in Piperviken Bay for short 
excursions ; also the larger steamer that takes you about the 
islands between 4.30 and 7 o’clock of an afternoon. Finally, 
“ when in doubt,’’ “ play your trump card,’’ i.e. Mr, Bennett, 
whose shop, full of Norwegian curios and all sorts of souvenirs 
to delight children, you will find at No. 35 Carl Johans Gade, 
not three minutes’ walk from, and in a line with, the Grand 
Hotel, which is apparently to the English and American 
tourist “ the hub of the universe in Christiania.’* Should Mr. 
Bennett himself be invisible, his amiable representative (all 
that there is of him— which is about six foot three) will attend 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE!** 

Or, at what she arrive, 

[■WANTED, a House on agreement : rent not to exceed, etc., cameatahle to 
Tube Bail way.— Post.] 

“ COMEATABLE ** ! Next, please. At this rate we await with 
alarm the appearance of advertisements couched in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

TO LET. — ^Pleasant bungalow ; smellable distance of sea ; walk- 
able to station. 

FOR SALE.— Bull terrier ; excellent house dog ; scaroable to 
duns and burglars. 

"WANTED, for the Little England Debatinjg^ Society, an Orator 
of approved pro-boerability. 

GENTLEMAN going abroad wishes to dispose of his Bay Mare, 
rising 7 (breakfast 8.30), 16.2, rideable, driveable, huntable. 
No reasonable offer refuseable. Viewable, by appointment, 
any afternoon. 
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HUMOURS OF CUB-HUNTING. 

Kmxhmcm, “Here ! Hold hard ! What are you galloping after that hound ob«” 

Farmer, “I b\.in’t arter your dog. I be arter havin’ that ole rabbit when e ketches ’im’ 


“PHOTOGRAPHS." 

One used to think a Photograph was honest as the sun, 

The acme of veracity, sans bias, 

But that was in the early days before it had begun 
To follow in the steps of Ananias. 

Ono saw a view of sunlit sands, and dreamed the sky was blue, 
The colour of the waves an emerald green, 

And if what one imagined didn’t happen to be true 
One simply blamed one’s fancy for the scene. 

But now, in brilliant colours, they produce a photochrome, 
That really out of Fancy takes the shine ; 

One thinks Virginia Water is a bit of Ancient Rome, 

Or mistakes the Thames at Shadwell for the Rhine. 

When a girl was very pretty — ^vivacious or demure, 

In days before photography was known, 

’Twas only in a miniature her portrait you ’d secure 
And a wonderful resemblance would be shown. 

You ’d recognise the maiden with her dainty air of grace. 

The lilies and the roses on her cheek. 

The hair, the eyes, tlie attitude, expression of the face— j 
The picture could do everything but speak. 

But now outside a theatre you perceive a mighty frame 
Of pliotos],from the Chorus to the Star, 

And can you trace the likeness, altho’ they put the name 
To tell the British public who they are? 


What charming views they forward when a villa is for sale. 
And p’raps for further details you have sent. 

By woodlands ’tis surrounded, or ’tis in a fertile dale, 

And, as the agent puts it — Why pay rent? ** 

The entrance looks so spacious and the carriage sweep so 
grand, 

And every room ’s so lofty and so wide ; 

There ’s a lake and there ’s a paddock and a lot of meadow 
land; 

To buy it, from the photos, you decide. 

Alas ! the shameful swindle of the camera again. 

For disillusion comes when far too late. 

It is pokey, also stuffy, p’raps the roof lets in the rain, 

And you could not get a go-cart through the gate. 

In illustrated papers, where the interviews appear 
With some Continental beauty when dnez elle, 

Duplicity of photos is phenomenal, 1 fear, 

Regarding that most charming demoiselle. 

There ’s a comer of her boudoir, of the salon there* s a slice, 
A vista of a glasshouse full of flowers, 

A pond within the garden where she skates when there is ice, 
A kiosk wherein she spends the sunny hours. 

The camera ’s a liar ! and we ’ll let it go at that 
(Tho’ letterpress is also far from true). 

For this palatial mansion is an ordinary flat, 

And the photos givo a quite ideal view I 
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YEOMANRY MANCEUVRES. (FIRST DAY IN CAMP.) 

0§.eer. “Vhat’s all this* "What aee you doiso with that ca&k*” Troopw. “Test equitmest, Sie'” 




DOMESTIC ECOJN'OMIES. 

11 . 

“ I CAN’T think why we go on living in 
a pokey little flat overlooking a mews, 
and paying eighty pounds a year for the 
privilege, when they tell me you can get 
a charming little cottage in the country 
for five.*’ 

“ My dear, shall I tell the porter we 
wish to suh-let the flat? ** ' 

“If you Tvould occasionally have an 
opinion of your own on some subject,” 
remarked Gwendolen in a tone of icy con- 
tempt, “ you would be so infinitely more 
interesting.” 

Seeing that an amiable alacrity to fall 
in with any and every suggestion was not 
enough, and that Gwendolen was deter- 
mined 1 should take an intelligent interest 
in the approaching discussion, I settled 
myself in an easy chair and lit a cigar. 

“Living in London is so terribly ex- 
pensive.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, glancing at a 
milliner’s bill which had just made posi- 
tively its last appearance. 

“ Tou see,” continued Gwendolen, 
divining my thoughts, “ one can dress on 


nothing in the coujitry. A cycling skirt 
and a sailor hat ” 

I pulled a long face ; but the opportunity 
was not to he lost- “ And I, of course, 
would w'ear a flannel shirt,” I interposed 
casually. Gwendolen is most particular 
about my linen. 

“Mm— yes,” she replied, doubtfully, 
“ well, when you are digging in the garden 
perhaps. Of course, w^e ’ll do all our own 
gardening : it will be such splendid exer- 
cise for you, and w’e shan’t bo able to 
afford a gardener. How delightful it 'will 
be to grow all our owm fruit and vege- 
tables ! Living will cost practically 
nothing. "Why, the butcher’s will be the 
only bill -we shall have to pay 1 ” 

“ Or leave unpaid,” I suggested, 

“ Then cahs — ^I ’m sure we spend quite a 
small fortune on them, and there aren’t 
any hansoms in the country.” 

“ Nov theatres.” 

“ No, nor suppers after them,” added 
Gwen, with just a suspicion of regret in 
her voice. 

“ Well, my dear, that will save us no 
end of money. Tlien, we shan’t have to 
entertain.” 


“No, dear, there’ll just be our two 
selves. And you’ll be able to give up 
that stupid old club where you never 
meet those editors you were to get to 
know. W'ell, it’s perfectly true. Jack: 
you know you do nothing at the club but 
stand drinks to budding journalists more 
impecunious than yourself.” 

“ The budding journalist of to-day may 
be the full-blown editor of to-morrow,” I 
! remarked. 

“In which case you hope he will 
remember the whisky-ancl-waterihg you 
gave him in his youth? No, dear, you 
haven’t the physique for late hours and 
cigars and things. In the country you ’ll 
have no more headaches and bilious 
attacks, but be my own sunburnt, strong 
Goliath. Yes,” continued Gwen*, pulling 
up my sleove and patting the puny white 
arm she discovered, “ it shall grow as big 
and brown as a navvy’s- And as for my 

dear sparrow legs ” 

‘ ‘ Really, Gwendolen ’ ’ 

“Did I tease it? Oh, Jack! wo shall 
live on nothing ! Do go down, there ’s a 
dear, and tell the porter we want to suh- 
let our flat.” [To he continued. 







John Bdix (to Loud S-l-sb-ky). “LCX)K UBRBI I "WAKB UP] I "WANT THIS WAR OVJIR I YOU twt.t. MB WHAT MORE I OAR DO, AND 1 ’LL DO ITl 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Queen's Comrade (Hutchinson) is Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, whose life and times Mr, Fitzgerald Molloy 
pictures in two handsome volumes. The work is a valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of the history of a stirring period. 
The Duchess lived through six reigns, playing a prominent 
part in the majority of them. Mr. Molloy begins at the 
beginning, when Sarah Jennings, the budding Duchess, was 
appointed Maid of Honour to the Duke of York’s bride, 
the hapless Princess of Modena. The Duke (in course of 
time James the Second), forming his household as heir- 
apparent, promoted his former page, John Churchill, to 
be Master of the Robes. At a ball given by Charles the 
Second in honour of the new Duchess of York, young 
Churchill saw Sarah and straightway fell in love. She treated 
him with persistent coquetry, an attitude that only inflamed 
I his ardour. Mr. Molloy quotes many letters written by 
Churchill before and subsequent to his marriage, all breathing 
unfaltering affection. Faithless found in other quarters, he 
was, to the last, faithful to his first love. Among many episodes 
of enthralling interest, the invasion of England by William op 
Orange and the flight of King Jaaies is not least. The 
story is mainly told from the letters of those who made the 
history. Abandoned by one daughter, assailed with armed 


force in the name of another, deserted by his trusted generals, 
with his protege JOHN Churchill in the van, feebly trustful, 
futilely irresolute, King James cuts a pathetic figure. But my 
Baronite is constrained to say that kings and queens of this 
final Stuart era, pimps and paramours, were a poor lot. 

What a splendid-looking book is this tenth volume of The 
Anglo-Saxon Review for this quarter, edited by Lady Randolph 
Churchill, and published by Mrs. Cornwallis West at 49, 
Rupert Street. Two charming ladies rolled into one. Such a 
volume ought to be replete with abides de luxe. It opens 
with a delicate reproduced engraving of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
well-known portrait of the lovely Lady Blbssington, about 
whom there is an interesting article by John Fyvie, who 
styles her Ladyship “tho Gorgeous.” The Baron does not 
approve of the epithet, preferring, “Beautiful Blessington.” 
Mr. Fyvie’s memoir is most interesting. The Baron, having 
only quite recently received The Anglo-Saxon, must possess 
his soul in patience until from his much-occupied time a fair 
proportion can be spared for further consideration of the many 
articles with most attractive titles. The Baron de B.-W. 


Suggestion.— If Sir Henry Irving be going to America on 
tour this month what an appropriate production in honour of 
the yacht race would be The Cup 
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Tins ETHICS OF METEOHOLOGY. 

[** Professor Dexter, of the University of lUmois, 
has hecn investigating: the eliocts of weather on 
morals.” — St. James's Gazette. "] 

Dexterous Dexter, to bo sure ! 

If, as papoi’s now assort, you 

ProYO that from the tomperaturo 
Wo derive our vice and virtue. 

Though we are not (ah, too true !) 

What we should be altogether, 

’TIs seme comfort that is due 
To the iiifluoiice of the weather. 

Yet, Professor, not content, 

Win your way to fiirlhci* ianre's, 

Be your next step to invent 
A barometer ol morals. 

Prove dog-days to many a dog 
Gives the bad name now he ’s hearing ; 

To its source in rain or fog 
Trace the sudden fit of swearing. 

Teach us in the bud to nip 
All the evils we are prone to ; 

Save poor culprits from the whip 
For the crimes they now must own to. 

“Whether, then, with glass ** set fair,’* 
Some rare fit of virtue takes us, 

Or at some dull day we swear — 

We are what the weather makes us. 


THE SMILE CURE; 

Or, No Laughing Matter, 

(A Very Serious Stoi^J) 

Chapter I. 

During the last eighteen months busi- 
ness with Arthur Jollifer had suffered a 
general depression. Being susceptible to 
commercial influences, it was only natural 
that Arthur should share the depression. 
It was particularly unfortunate that a long 
streak of commercial prosperity should 
suddenly evaporate — immediately after 
his marriage. Enid was a splendid girl, 
plucky, light-hearted, aud all that, and he 
felt that his silent brooding over bad 
times was unfair to her. Ho ought to 
make an effort to simulate an air of 
cheerfulness — at least at home. He must 
throw off the shroud of gloomy foreboding. 
Ho must pull himself out of himself, and, 
generally speaking, buck up and be 
sprightly. Dinner each evening was 
becoming a rather dismal affair. It must 
be altered. “ Dash it all,” said Jollifer, 
pulling a daily paper from his pocket, “ it 
isn’t fair to her.” 

As he said this to himself his eye caught 
the following paragraph ; 

** We have had many strange cures from America, 
and the latest seems to be the snule cure. A well- 
known doctor of Minneapolis issues the following 
prescription ; * Smile, keep on smiling, don’t stop 
smihng.’ This is said to be useful for melancholy 
patients.” 

“ By Jove ! Just the thing. I.’ll adopt 
the cure. Don’t stop smiling. I won’t ! 
I toill cure myself, by Jove, for her sake ! ” 


ClIAPTUR IT. 

How it so happened — so much stranger 
is truth than fiction — that tlio day on 
which Jollifer had rogistorod the firm and 
unhrcalcable vow recorded above had boon 
a very unfortunate one with Enid. To 
begin with, her presentation pup (from 
workers of Walthamstow) had attacked a 
tradesman in the vital parts of his con- 
tinuations, for which compensation would 
have to be made. This was in itself 
annoying ; hut when the man became 
abusive (after the pup had been tied up), 
and threatened to shoot the “animal,” 
and have Jollifer imprisoned and Mrs. 
JOLLitER lined, and “ get all their names 
in the paper,” Enid began to despair. 
Then the cook, “ a perfect treasure, ” gave 
notice. At four o’clock Enid cut her 
finger. At half-past six the curling-irons 
got over-heated, and a little red burn 
began to throb and smart beneath the 
curls on Enid’s troubled brow. Alto- 
gether this chapter may be not 
inappropriately called one of accidents, 
notwithstanding that we recognize the 
appellation as an old friend. But we can’t 
all be original. 

Ch.\PTER III. 

Jollifer, who did nothing by halves, 
started rehearsing a soft, ingratiating 
smile directly he left the office. To tired 
and morose gentlemen wno travelled 
towards their suburban homes on that 
evening Jollifer was a source of no little 
irritation. As ho put the latch-key in the 
door a beautiful beamy expression came 
over him. It was a really exhilarating ex- 
pression of supreme innocent delight, and 
would have established a reputation for 
permanent good nature among the most 
polished of amiable shopwalkers . J ollifer, 
as we intimated, did things thoroughly, 
and in mercantile parlance we may 
without exaggeration affirm that a steady 
and assiduous application to the business 
of risibility in all its ramifications had 
furnished him with a most efficient and 
w’orkmanlike article.' 

C0-.UPTER IV- 

Enid was greatly disconcerted by the 
complaisant smile that overspread the 
countenance of her husband as he sat down 
to dinner. She had anticipated a rather 
gloomy atmosphere in which to parade her 
misfortunes. She waited until Arthur’s 
mood was more in sympathy with what 
she had to tell him before she spoke. 
But Arthur’s mood was not of a change- 
able quality. A broad and generous 
smile illumed his face and gave every 
indication of being a permanent fixture. 
This was so unusual that Enid became 
nervous. But she reflected, “He’s in 
such a good humour I think I might try 
him with the cook.” So, in a plaintive, 
appealing manner, she told Arthur that 
the “ treasure ” had given notice. 

Arthur was intensely amused. There 


might have been a lurking suspicion of 
annoyance for a second, the cook 'ivas a 
treasure. It was intensely aggravating, 
but Arthur clenched his fists and gave 
vent to a scries of merry chuckles. 

“ We paid fifteen shillings in Registry 
Office fees,” said Enid, “ and wo shall 
never get another.” 

Arthur knew it was true, and a smile 
mellowed on his lips. 

It was something of a relief to Enid 
that he took it so well. She had expected 
an outburst. It gave her courage to 
mention the puppy incident. In tremulous 
syllables she did so — fully. It seemed at 
first :is though the pup would be immo- 
lated on the altar of JomFEU’s wTath. 
It was nob Jiis first offence ; ho had been 
warned. But when the story was told, 
Jollifer gripped his chair with both hands 
and — burst into a peal of hearty laughter. 

‘ ‘ Dogs will be dogs , ” he said, “only natu- 
ral — serve the tradesman right,” pointing 
each phrase with an ebullient smirk. 

This was capital. But it hardly pre- 
pared the way for the cut finger, for which 
a great deal of sympathy was anticipated. 
Enid had kept it in case Arthur should 
threaten to get rid of the pup, or storm 
because the cook was leaving. He had 
taken both like an angel. Consequently it 
had a strange superfluity. However, jt 
was held up and commiseration cordially 
urged on its behalf. 

Jollifer treated his expectant wife to 
a magnificent series of cordial smiles. 

“Arthur,” urged Enid, “aren’t you 
sorry? ” 

“Awfully, darling,” he replied, with a 
crisp chuckle. 

Enid stared at him in amazement and 
then burst into tears. Jollifer was not 
a man to break a resolution once having 
formed it, so the more his wife cried the 
more he smiled. Finally, Enid left the 
room. The puppy, not knowing quite what 
was going on, approached Jollifer for a 
caress, and was promptly kicked from one 
end of the room to the other. His yowl 
brought Enid back again, and she made a 
second exit with the pup under her arm. 

Jollifer became a little uneasy as to 
the entire success of his smile-cure. He 
wondered if he had followed the direc- 
tions correctly. As he pondered over 
what he had read the front door closed to 
with a hang. He rushed into the hall. 

“Where is Mrs. Jollifer?” he asked 
of the maid. 

“Gone to her mother’s, Sir — ^with the 
little dog, Sir I ” 

Jollifer felt that this justified him in 
bringing his resolution to an end, so he 
stopped smiling and looked dangerous. 
Then he took a cab and followed his wife. 
At twelve o’clock that evening he was 
still explaining matters. 

JoLLiFBR’s next role is Henry the 
First, the gentleman who “ never smiled 
again.” J 'W.H. M. 




PRIMEVAL YACHT RACE. 
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A MUCH INJURED MAN. 

OHArTER I. 


3 


Now, in telling this story, I don’t want any one to nin away 
with the idea that I ’m one of those conceited asses who think 
themselves absolutely irresistible with women. I don’t exactly 
think that ; but really, I fancy I know something about the sex. 
My friend, De Thod^, said to me the last time he came to borrow 
a sovereign, “ By Jove, old man, you are a deuce of a fellow 
amongst the ladies I” Well, that’s De Thod^'s idea — not 
mine. However, he may be right. I really don’t know, and 
offer no opinion on the subject. 

This is merely preliminary to my story. Briefly put, it is 
this. I had heard from my Uncle, that Miss Acresbv, the 
great heiress, was going down to the Blazeaway country to 
hunt, last season, so thought I might as well send my stud douni 
there, especially after my uncle had given me a hint that ho 
was rather tired of seeing me a bachelor. Thought I might 
hunt the heiress and the fox at one and the same time. Funny 
fellow, my uncle. Of course, he ’s very fond of me, but he 
put the matter rather crudely when he said : ^ 

““The best thing you can do is to marry some fool of a girl 
who ’ll keep you, for I ’ll be past-participled if I ’ll do so much 
longer ! ’ ’ 

So I sent down my stud-groom— I ’ve only one groom at 
present, but I call him my stud-groom — to take rooms for me at 
“The George,” Splashington, and stabling for my stud— I’ve 
only one horse just now, but I call it my stud — and after 
getting a plentiful supply of good cigars (on credit), and a few 
other necessaries, which 1 told thorn to put down to my uncle, 
just as a matter of form — toddled dowm next day by the fast 
train to Splashington ; my stud-groom met me with a cab at 
the station, and I drove up to “ The George.” 

The rooms were fairly comfortable ; and after I ’d had some 
of the furniture taken out, and a sofa brought in from the land- 
lord’s o^^^l apartments — ^always find it necessary to recline for 
an hour before dinner — I proceeded to settle myself, leaving 
my fellow — the stud-groom — ^to unpack my things, discover the 
address of Miss Acresby, fetch me the local paper, and trace ' 
out my route, on the map, to next day’s meet. Young Gadsby, 
■w'ho knows everybody, dropped in late in the evening, and we 
chatted about the prospects of sport, both with the fox and the 
fair sex, till nearly midnight. By Jove, Gadsby does possess a 
thirst ! The beggar drank six whiskies and sodas — I only took 
five, because I wanted to be in good going order for the next 
day. Just before he loft, he said, “ Well, if you want an intro- 
duction to the heiress, I 'm your man. I ’ll do it to-morrow, at 
covert-side.” I think I said it was deuced good of him, but I ’m 
not ciuite sure ; anyhow, that ’s what I meant to say, but really 
I felt so — ^tired— that that ’s all I remember. 

Can’t think what made my head ache so awfully the next 
morning- Deuced strange, because I ’m always so careful what 
T drink overnight. If it had been Gadsby, how, I shouldn’t 
have been surprised. 

Got up and felt rather bettor after my tub. My stud-gr— 
my fellow, I mean, valets me awfully well, I must say. After 
he had helped me dress — I’m not conceited, but the “piuk” 
rather suits mo, 1 fancy — he said that the meet was at Bolington 
Cross-roads, about four miles out of the town, and that my 
stud-groo — that he, I should say, would have my hunter ready 
at 10,15. I went down to breakfast with a sort of feeling that 
I didn’t care so much about hunting as I thought I did. Don’t 
know how it was: the headache, I suppose. Horrid meal, 
breakfast. Drank four cups of tea, but ate nothing. From 
my window I saw lots of fellows pass, on their way to covert. 
Didn’t think I should hunt that day : felt rather more inclined 
to potter about and trot out the heiress. My hunter was 
brought round punctually, and a quarter of an hour later — ^for 1 
rather like to watch Jiny horse paraded up and down, whilst 


the small boys stand around gaping, and making admiring 
comments — I wont down and mounted. Had to have all the 
tackle rc-adjusted — ^girths tightened, stirrup leathers lot down, 
tliroat-lash drawm up: it’s really never safe to leave these 
things to even the most accomplished stud-groom ; one always 
knows so much hotter oneself. 

I found that, with all this delay — so stupid of my fellow — 

I had got a bit behindhand, so I had to gallop my horse 
along a hat'd road the whole four miles to the meet. That ’s 
enough to lUdke any fellow swear at his stud-groom, isn’t it ? 
However, I got to Bolington Cross-roads just as hounds were 
in the act of moving off, and fell in with the ruck of horsemen 
going down a narrow lane. There were two ladies riding just 
ahead of me, botli magnificently mounted, and on them my gaze 
became immediately fixed. 

Now, I faiicy> I know something about horses. And I should 
be well under the mark in saying that neither of those two 
splendid animals could have cost much less than three hundred 
guineas. Just as I was twisting up the ends of my moustache 
before coming into the range of vision of these ladies, Gadsby 
dropped hack to speak to me. 

That fellow’s six whiskies overnight hadn’t affected him a 
bit! 

“ Morning, old chap,” lie said to me with a grin, “ you were 
a hit — ^tired — last night, weren’t you? ” 

Now, I didn’t see what that had to do with GADSBY, so I 
answered in rather an offhand tone : 

“ Oh, a little. Who are the ladies on in front ? ” 

He dropped his voice as he answered : 

“ Ssh ! — that ’s the heiress— that ’s Miss Acresby.” 

“ Which ? ” 1 asked, “ the one on the chestnut ? ” 

“ No, the little dark-eyed woman on the brown mare.” 

This was rather a disappointment to me. I should so much 
have preferred marrying the tall, fair-haired girl on the chest- 
nut. However, as I could not help it, I bowed to the inevitable 
— ^I am a bit of a philosopher— and made up my mind that I 
must take the brunette. 

“Introduce me, Gadsby,” I said, with an air of resignation 
which I hardly felt. But I always look at the bright side of 
things, and I thought I should probably find the girl pretty 
tolerable. After all, one woman is so much like another, and 
tiiey are all so vastly inferior to the male part of creation that 
— ^provided, of course, she has money, one may just as well 
marry A. as B. De Thod^ has on many an occasion said to me, 
“ My dear Maximilian, a man of your calibre ought to marry a 
Duchess — ^but in the astonishing topsy-turveydom of the world, 
I daresay you ’ll end by simply carrying off some rich com- 
moner.” It looks rather as if Db Thod6 is about to prove him- 
self a true prophet. Well, never mind her want of title : the 
woman is always raised to the man’s level : he is not dragged 
down to hor’s. When I marry her, she will become a Boun- 
cerbj’’, and that is good enough for me. The Bouncerhys 
came over with the Conqueror — so Db Thodie tells me. 

As soon as hounds had been thrown in to covert — I flatter 
myself I know something about hounds, and determined that 
on a future occasion I would give the huntsman a gentle hint 
that he was not going the right way to work in drawing his 
coverts— G adsby motioned me up alongside him, and riding 
over to where the two ladies sat’ in their saddles, he raised his 
hat and said : 

“ Allow me to introduce a particular friend of mine, Mr. 
Maximilian de Verb Bouncerby, who has just come down to 
hunt with these hounds.” 

The little woman with the dark eyes at once commenced 
talking in most animated fashion to me. Now, I fancy I know 
something about women, and I can’t help saying that she made 
strong running from the first, probably to cut out her cousin, 
the fair-haired girl, who only accorded me a somewhat stiff 
bow. Shy, very probably, I thought. F. R. 

(To he continued.) 
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HARRY’S SON’S HOLIDAY REMINISCENCES. No. 2.-HOLLAND. 

{Bt'OTih all ly Janispl/f and sty tied Son,”) 


“ PAYING FOR HIS WHISTLE,” 

If at any time Mr. Benson’s dramatic company, on a visit to 
Ramsgate, should wish to give a performance of Much Ado 
About Nothing t and find themselves without actors capable of 
tating the parts of Dogberry and Verges, they Tvill have to go 
no farther than the police station of that seaside town in order 
to obtain the services of Chief Constable Jones to impersonate 
that immortal model of all chief constables, the profoimd and 
dignified Dogberry, while any one of his subordinates could 
appear as Verges, That Chief Constable Jones would have been 
beloved by Silvkspearb, and might, on request, have stood to 
Charles Dickens for a fair type of Q-rummer must be to this 
worthy official a source ‘*of comfort and joy.” Is it not all 
recorded at length in the Kent Coast Times for September 25 ? 
And amusing reading it is. 

The plot of the story seems to have been on this wise : A and 
B, it is alleged, damage C’s fence at Broadstairs ; C, hatless, 
pursues A and B to Ramsgate (a distance of about two miles 
and a-half, without coming across a constable), where, on 
arriving, he blows a police whistle in order that “ the watch ” 
may arrest A and B. The watch, however, represented by Chief 
Constable aforesaid, arrests the hatless and injured G. The 
hatless and injured, always good-tempered and polite up to a 
certain point of forbearance, when it appears he used a naughty 
swear word, on subsequently receiving notification of a sum- 
mons having been taken out against him, consulted his solici- 
tors, who wrote a sharp “ lawyer’s letter ” to energetic Chief 
Constable, which that eminently facetious official treated “as a 
joke,” for how possibly could any threat of proceedings against 
the representative of Law and Order, in the execution of his 
“ dooty,” be anything but a joke ? 

However, the defendant’s hard-headed lawyers, unable, appar- 


ently, to enter into the humour of the thing, insisted on tackling 
the Chief Constable, who thereupon, following the example of bis 
Shakspeai’ian prototype, called together the “Watch” Com- 
mittee, and left himself, so to speak, in their hands. Hence 
the employment of that eminent K.C., Mr. Kemp, to come down 
from town and undertake the prosecution of Mr. John Warren, 
charged with “ sounding a noisy instrument, to wit, a whistle,” 
and “ so collecting an assembly,” &c., &c. 

^ The Worshipful Mayor and thirteen Justices assembled in 
terrible array to do justice in the King’.s name. Now, though 
Griimmer was represented among the constables, yet the 
Magistrate, Mr, Niipkins, not being impersonated by any of 
the Justices, was a deficiency in the cast that rather detracted 
from the humour of the scene, although on one occasion the 
Worshipful Mayor did venture on an astute Nupkins-y sort of 
question as to whether “ if a certain act were committed in 
Broadstairs, would the Ramsgate police be justified in arrest- 
ing?” This most pertinent and far-reaching conundrum was 
eiu’tly quashed by Mr. Abrahams, who, showing a strange lack 
of humorous appreciation, replied, “I don’t know, and it does j 
not matter a bit, if I may respectfully say so!” Heavens! 
This to the Mayor! The “if” w^as a saving clause, and 
the thirteen magistrates must have breathed again. 

However, the whole thing was pooh-poohed, Dogberry- Jones 
was wot “ wery much applauded for what ho ’d done.” But he 
was not “ severely reprimanded” by the Bench of magistrates, 
as they evidently did not like to be hard upon one of their 
ovm officials, who, after all, had perhaps afforded themsoivos 
and the applauding public more genuine amusement in a quiet 
way than they had enjoyed for a considerable time. So, at the 
request of Counsel for the defence, the defendant’s whistle was 
restored to him, and the Chief Constable, as he left the Court, 
probably exclaimed, “Ob, blow it ! ” 
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A ■RTCPFNTT rm?-RPQPmvrn-R'TvrPT 7 Telegram from BeauUcu. — Immediate. 

A icHiOb.Ni CUKl-i.L.fc>lUi\DBjNrCB. Ne^v Year. How about J.P. ? 1 think that Very important. ^Vhat is French for 

Telegram from Beaulieu . — 'VVhat is all would suit him nicely. How ’s your tricycle Peat-Reek and ILivr is Tweeds”? Can’t 
this fuss? TimeSf Post, Standard, St. getting ou? Nothing like gentle exercise find it anywhere, not even in Bellows. 
James's, Pall Mall, and others seem to and fresh air for nerves. OJI to Whitting- Unexpected difficulty. If yon don’t know 


think we ninst W’’ake up. What is the hame to-morrow. 


matter now ? Reply immediately. Never 


will telegraph Lansdov\^e. Reply witli- 


Letter from Beaulieu . — I have just re- out moment’s delay, 
can get quiet doze anywhere but in the ceived your second card, but not the first. Telegram from Wittinglmme . — ^No idea. 
House of Lords. As that closed now came What on earth do you mean ? Why make Telegram from Beaulieu. — Have tele- 
here. No sooner arrived than read all Rosebery a J.P. ? But I can’t bother graphed Lansdownb. He doesn’t know, 
these papers. aboutthatnow, as I amjustgoing to begin Dreadfully disappointing. Thought he 

Telegram from St. Andrews . — ^Vours re- the preparation of that French speech. i knew French thoroughly. Appears he 
ceived yesterday. Don’t know r“ 1 has mere smattering. Ami 


Telegram from Beaulieu. — Have tele- 


anything. Never read papers. 
Why do yon? 

Telegram from Beauliezi . — 
Thought you would have helped 
somehow. Have to read papers 
here. Nothing else to do. 
Fresh lot came to-day, still 
more urgent we wake up. 
Really most tiresome. You 
might do something, not being 
abroad. Can’t you speak some- 
where on something? Need not 
be politieaL Look at Rose- 
bery. Try Golf, Handel, 
Bimetallism. If exhausted 
those, try Gardening. Never 
mind if know nothing about it. 
Rosebery didn’t either. Or 
try Alfred. W'hore *s Alfred 
Austin? Couldn’t he write 
ode? Does, nothing now. 
Whore’s Devonshire? Where’s 
Chamberlain? Couldn’t he 
speak ? Is always awake. 
Reply immediately. 

Telegratn from St. Andreios. 
— ^Wish you wouldn’t worry so. 
Don’t know where others are. 
All serene here. Will write 
to-morrow. 

Telegram from Beaulieu . — 
You arc a chap not to help one 
at all. Have read more papers. 
Can’t go on like this. If all 
you fellows at home say noth- 
ing shall have to make French 
speech hore on Gardening or 
King Alfred. Something must 
be done. 

Post-card from St. Andre^vs. ' 
— Telegraphed yesterday.! 












Portrait of a gentleman who sent his wife and family to 
THE seaside, followed BY A LATER TRAIN, AND LEFT THEIR 
ADDRESS BEHIND. 

{Shetched after fire, hours' futile search for them.) 


I knew French thoroughly. Appears lie 
[has mere smattering. Am 
therefore unable do anything. 
Proposed speech impossible. 
Aw'ful nuisance. Would have 
shown papers and people at 
home what we could do. "Wish 
you had tried something on 
Alfred, or Gardening, or even 
the Irish Tunnel. Really ab- 
surd to be so absorbed with 
golf. Rosebery isn’t. My 
tricycling is only amusement, 
not business. But no good 
grumbling. So things must go 
on as they are, whatever 
papers say. H. D. B. 


Mr. Punch’s Museum.— 
^^Phonographic Record of a 
First Night at a London 
Theatre." The genuineness 
and date (1901) of this exhibit 
are beyond question, but of 
its authenticity there is some 
doubt, certain students of 
phonetics maintaining that the 
noises emitted could only have 
come from a farmyard or a 
cattle-show, and not from an 
assemblage of human beings. 
They allude with some justice 
to the hissing of geese, the 
hooting of owls, the yapping 
of dogs, the booing of bulls, 
and similar animal cries. We 
leave the title, therefore, 
subject to revision. 

“ Photograph of Butcher's 
Stall, in Colours.'* A realistic 
exhibition of uncooked flesh 
and slaughtered animals 


Telegrams are really very expensive. ’ have given up the idea of Gardening or which was quite common all over 
Hope you are loss bothered now. I j Alfred, and chosen ‘‘Peat-Reok and London until well within the twentieth 

don’t see what good any speech would i Harris Tweeds,” which seems the most century. It was allowed to regale the 

do, but your idea of an ode is not bad. absorbing question at home. I flatter eye and other senses of passers-by in 

But did you mean an ode to Rosebery ? myself it will be a great success. I am the open street, as will be seen from 

Unfortunately Austin seems sulky just not quite sure whether to deliver it in the this excellent reproduction in all the 
now, as ho is eclipsed by the greater ■ garden here, or to read it as a lecture in original tiuts. The scene is one of 
Alfred. He didn’t go to Winchester, | the Casino at Nice. Unfortunately there the poorer quarters of the Metropolis 
which appeared rather to indicate , is nobody at Nice now. Besides, if there on a Saturday night, when such 
jealousy ; but, of course, he might say it were any people there, they wouldn’t establishments were specially active, 
wasasortof Liberal picnic presided over appreciate a con/cVewce. It will brush up By the Slaughterhouses and Knackers 
by— (couldn’t get any more on that card, my French a lot, though it will be rather Regulation Act of 1910, displays and 
so have to use this second one, which is a bore translating it beforehand. Lans- entertainments of this nature were 
annoying)— over by Rosebery. Anyway, it do wne could rattle it straight off. Lucky no longer permitted in public thorough- 
won’t do to let him get quite disgusted, chap I fares. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. 

(Continued.) 

“ This be t* sleophi’ room an’ this bo t’ 
hitchen,” explaiiiocl the old woman who 
showed ns over a coltasye to which a 
thatched root* covered with green moss 
had attracted us. 

“Charming!” cried Gwendolen. “T 
do so love those rod-tiled floors. And is 
that the scullery ? ” 

“ Scoollery ? Theer bain’t no scooUery.” 

Then where do yon \vash up ? ” 

“"Washoop? Theer be a poomp down 
t’ village ” 

Gwendolen’s face fell . ‘ ‘ Then I suppose 
there ’s no bath-i'oom? ” 

“ Baath-roorn ? What be that ? ” 

“My dear,” I interposed, “ you can’t 
expect all the luxuries for five pounds 
a year.” 

“ Luxuries ! I thought everybody had 
bath-rooms in those hygienic days. There 
isn't even water in the house ” 

“ Except what comes in by the roof,” I 
corrected, pointing to a glistening shimmer 
on the walls. 

“ It certainly smells damp,” said 
Gwendolen. “Oh, I don’t think we need 
trouble you to show us upstairs. Thank 
you so much ! Good morning ! ” 

“Our books would have got ruined 
there, Jack.” 

“ And our constitutions, too.” 

“ It would be cheaper in the end to pay 
a little more.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

We spent several weeks cycling through 
the country, ins]?ectlng all sorts and 
conditions of cottages. A few were too 
large, most too small, and all too hopelessly 
inconvenient ; while those with any 
pretensions to beauty were ready to fall 
about our ears in picturesque ruins. One 
little place wo did discover which all but 
came up to our ideal, but the “ large 
garden” which the local agent assured 
us it adjoined turned out to belong to 
the big house next door. I looked at the 
narrow strip of nettles in which it might 
be my fate to delve. 

“ My dear,” I ventured, “ I hardly 
thiuk it would ” 

“ I knoiu it wouldn’t,” said Gwendolen. 
“ I have set my heart on growing our own 
vegetables, and I think, Jack, we ought 
to have a lawn as well.” 

“A lawn ? ” I queried. 

“I love a lawn.” 

I shook my head doubtfully. “ I hardly 
think real cottagers 

“Perhaps they don’t,” admitted Gwen. 
“ But, you see, we 're both fond of tennis, 
and if we didn’t have a lawn of our own, 
we should have to join a club ; so although 
it added a pound or two to our rent, it 
would save us in the end.” 

“So it would,” I agreed. 

(To be continued). 



Mr. Punch’s Museum. — “ Yeomen's 
Arrears of Pay." This curiosity was 
discovered in one of the pigeon - holes 
of the War Office towards the end of 
the tenth year of the Great Boor War, 
enveloped in a mass of oflicial memo- 
randa. From the latter it has been con- 
jectured that the Government of the 
period considered that the phrase “ to do 
yeoman’s service ” meant “ to servo 
without pay,” and that a wife and family 
could be maintained on a South African 
medal plus a few clasps. After a few 
years it seems that all Yeomanry claims 
were extinguished by the simple process 
of allowing the claimants to die out. 
Many of them also had very reasonably 


accelerated this result by undergoing 
wounds and disablement while campaign- 
ing for their country. It has not been 
ascertained that there were over any 
arrears of pay in the case of military 
officials and clerks who sat at home 
while others did the fighting. Another 
singular point in connection with this I 
extinct branch of the service was that 
the British public (and especially the 
employers) were extremely ready to 
allow the Yeomen and other volunteers 
to do battle in their defence, and as 
remarkably loth to stretch a point and 
keep their places open or provide them 
with work on their return from the 
front. 
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LIVES OF GEEAT MEN. 

No. ITT. 

The Rtcht Honourable Abolphus Buffertop, M.P. 
(Continued.) 

Sing, Muse, of wool and all that comes of wool I 
Take a swift flight to Coleman Street, E.C., 

"Where the wool-brokers mostly congregate. 

These are no common men : their minds are full 
Of ships and bales and fleeces shorn to be, 

Not merely to the State, 

But to themselves a gain. 

Attempt not to deceive them : ’tis in vain ! 
Textures they know and values ; they have been 
Down to the Docks, and passed in keen review 
The cargoes now. 

The heaped-up bales their careful eyes have seen, 
With eager fingers plucking here and there, 

The samples they compare, 

And, though the work is scarcely over nice, 

Force them to yield the secret of their price. 

Alas I for wool which to the fancy seems 
A thing of dreams, 

Fleecy and soft and, above all things, clean I 
Behold it as it is upon the Docks, 

Keeking, exuding oil from all its flocks. 

"Vainly its votary seeks the silvery sheen 
Pictured in visions ; and, behold, he wears 
Old clothes which he may soil, 

But cannot spoil, 

Since they were spoilt long years ago ; and Pears, 
Cleaver, Yinolia, or the ancient brown 
Renowned in Windsor, is the soap 
To meet and cope 

With wool-reek when his daily work is done. 
Somewhere about the setting of the sun. 

Of these was Buffertop : in that old hall 
Where wool is sold his father had a seat. 

Thither with agile feet 
And heart that in the hope of gain beat high, 
Close to the auctioneer’s revolving eye, 

Blithely he strayed and loudly did he bawl. 

In the fierce babel of competing tongues 
He held his ovm and stretched his leathern lungs. 
And none, I ween, knew better how to take 
Occasion by the hand and through the maze 
Of prices win to profit, with a mind 
Intent to make 

His earnings overbalance his expense. 

And so to find 

He had his meed of unremitting praise 
Wherever he might roam, 

In Coleman Street, E.O,, or in his home, 

While all men said, “ This is a man of sense.” 

Our hero’s father went the way 
That all wool-brokers must go. 

They have, like us, tlieir little day, 

And then, like us, to dust go. 

He, when he passed the Stygian bounds 
And went to join the blest dead, 

Left some two hundred thousand pounds 
Judiciously invested. 

His father’s joy Adolphus was : 

He never had a brother. 

He was an only child because 
There wasn’t any other. 

And so his father left him land ; 

He left him all he could will : 


Ills stocks, his shares, his cash in hand, 

His business with its goodwill. 

Adolphus mourned his father gone, 

But, like a man of grit, he 
Resolved at once to carry on 
The business in the City. 

To Coleman Street he seemed to grow 
A sort of mould-of-form man ; 

He WHS wrapped up in wool , and so 
Was cjiuoted as a warm man. 

When things were slack, when things wore firm, 

In dull times as in full trade, 

He was, if I may use the term, 

Bell wether to the wool trade. 

This man of fleeces earned his wealth ; 

He never stooped to fleece us ; 

111 open ways, and not by stealth, 

He grew as 3*lcli as Crcesus. 

And all men thought and spoke him fair, 
Especially the poor folk. 

He had a house in Belgrave Square, 

And leased a place in Norfolk. 

And though he rarely took the life 
Of partridge or of pheasant, 

His own— he had a charming wife — 

"Was moderately pleasant. 

At last there came a day when polities 
Grow mixed, and a majority that seemed 
Firm as a rocky cliff came crashing down. 

Thereafter there -was hurrying to and fro, 

And rumour followed rumour till suspense 
Could bear no further burden, and at last 
The King dissolved his Parliament, and, lo ! 

The writs went flying forth through all the land. 

Then Councils and Associations met ; 

Three Hundreds in their customary halls, 

With their array of usual Presidents, 

Passed party resolutions, and at once 
Adopted candidates and faced the foe. 

To his surprise— ho mentioned that surprise 
In his address — ^ADOLPHUS Buffertop, 

A pillar of our staple industry. 

Was made a candidate. Ho had not hoped, 

He said, for so much honour ; yet he felt 
At such a crisis every man must give 
All that ho could of energy and time 
To save the State, himself among the rest. 

Wherefore, he said (it is the common form). 

He was prepared to leave no stone unturned, 

Lest haply there might lurk beneath that stone 
A chance of triumph ; he had placed his hand 
Swift to the plough, and would not cast a look 
Behind him ; if his friends would only march 
Shoulder to shoulder, casting feuds aside, 

Nothing could stop them : they were bound to 
win. 

Thereon he took his cheque-book and subscribed 
To fifteen cricket clubs, to twenty-three 
Dissenting chapels, sixteen Church bazaars, 

Twelve football clubs, and presently became 
Oddfellow, Buffalo, and Heart of Oak, 

Free Gardener, Loyal Shepherd, Forester, 

And Ancient Druid and much else beside ; 

And having platformed here and platformed there, 
And spoken neither wisely nor too well, 

Was in the end triumphantly returiied 
Head of the poll, and so the land had peace. 

R. C. L. 

; (To be continued.) 
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Gii'h “Two PORKS AXD APPLE SAUCE— IK THE CORKER, I THIKK.” 
WaUer, “Ko, no » That’s a curried liver and a devilled bone !” 


THE FLOWER OP CHITALRT; OR, REAL AND IDEAL. 


Within a greeny bower 
Hoofed by a twisted tower, 

A morbid maid, 

In silk arrayed, 

Moped o’er a pale-eyed flower. 

Her sad robe, flowing wide. 
With pearly cords was tied. 
Her gold, gold hair. 

In rivers rare, 

Flowed down on either side. 

With languid grace she prest 
The pale flower to her breast, 
And threw her eyes 
Up to the skies 
In gold and purple drest. 

Lovalotte was she hight 
And many a noble knight 
Had shook with fear 
When she drew near, 

For, ah, she was a sight ! 

And one fair morn there came 
A noble knight whose name 
Was Lance-a-lotte, 

And he, I wot. 

As any knight was'^game. 


Fair Lovalotte 'gan he 
To woo on bended knee. 

His head he bowed 
And five times vowed 
Her love-lord he would be. 

But when eftsoons he traced 
Lovalotte’s morbid taste. 

He held it crime 
That she her time 
In such drear way should waste. 

And ’gan he to insist 
That she should straight desist. 
But she replied, 

With wdld eyes wide 
“ I am an Idealist ! “ 

Then Lance-a-lottb fell sad, 
For that too late he had 
Discovered she. 

His wife to bo. 

Was little short of mad. 

Inclined he did not feel 
To take a wife Ideal, 

Who moped in bower 
O’er pale-hued flower. 

And sniffed at what was Real. 


So from his casque he snatched The truth, then, to reveal : 
A one-eyed flower that matched ‘ ‘ To maiden so Ideal,’ ’ 

That to which she Said Lance-a-lottb, 

Had come to be “ Give I can not 

So very mueh attached. A flower that ’s grossly Rea 


Down on his knees he prayed 
This Idealistic maid 
Would in her bower 
Caress his flower 
Until its bloom did fade. 

“When I will come,” he cried, 
* ‘ And claim thee for my bride ! ’ ’ 
Then Lance-a-lottb 
From Lovalotte 
Away did swiftly ride. 

But still ill greeny bower, 
Roofed by a twisted tower. 
That morbid maid 
In silk arrayed 

Mopes o’er her lover’s flower. 

Nor recks the morbid maid 
The trick that knight had 
But wonders why, [played, 
As years go by. 

That flower will never fade. 


Said Lance-a-lottb, 

“ Give I can not 
A flower that ’s grossly Real ! ’ ’ 

So in that greeny bower, 

Until her dying hour. 

That morbid miss 
May fondly kiss 
Tiiat artificial jlower. 

VEnvoL 

This chivalric romance 
I further will enhance 
By one or two 
More words to you 
Of deep signiflcance, 

A wife filled with “ Ideals 
Seldom to man appeals — 

He likes to feci 
That someone Real 
Will superintend his meals ! 

W.H . M. 

A Note to Sportsmen.— The 
real good game: — A cricket 
bat-tue. 
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LIPTON UNLIMITED. 

Pride of Britannia’s element (the Ocean), 

At what incredible expense and pains, 

Sir, yon have ronsed to maritime emotion 
The Yiking in our veins ! 

Mixed nature, like the versatile Phoenician , 

Blending with trade tlie instincts of a tar, 

You keep intact that mercantile tradition 
'Which made us what we are ! 

Reared on a fundamental base of tea-leaves. 

Your tower of fortune scales the arduous sky, 

Till on the Hook off which your copper keel heaves 
Two "Worlds have their Eye. 

Not since the heirs of freedom fairly shivered, 
Waiting upon Trafalgar's great sea-test. 

Has England’s universal marrow quivered 
With such a strange unrest. 

With flaming cheeks or else unearthly pallor. 

Our youth, recalling Nelson’s brilliant fight, 
Couples that Yiseount’s mention with the valour 
Of Thomas Lipton, Knight. 

1 have known public men of light and leading, 
Accustomed at ephemeral themes to scoff, 

Turn absolutely giddy just with reading 
The pregnant phrase— They’re oefI 

People of irreligious mind, whose nerve is 
Such that they never know when they have sinned, 
Gravely perused the Church of England Service 
To find a prayer for wind. 


THE LAST SOUND OF SUMMER. 

[‘*To the gieat lelief of many an inhabitunt of the outei ring ot London 
the voice of the * beanfeaster ’ will for the winter be no more heard in the 
land. No reasonable person objects to the mj iiads enjoying themselves , but 
every reasonable person has cause to complain when thej' assume to them- 
selves a sole proprietorship in the gospel of noise, Westminster Gazette, 
September 20th.] 


SuMaiER has flown ! 

Her sunny smiles 
JNo more are known 
Tn British Isles. 

Now silence wraps 
The pebbly shore, 
And trippers traps 
Are heard no more. 

The straw hat’s sheen, 
Its rainbow band, 

No more are seen 
Within the land. 

No more one views 
The tourist suit. 

Its strident hues 
At last arc mute. 

No more shall the 
Excursionist 
By shrimp and tea 
Hold to his tryst 
By cornet's strain. 

At pleasure willed, 
The leafy lane 
No more is filled. 


No more is met 
The jocund crew 
With organette 
Breathed deftly through. 
The patriot’s cheer 
In every street 
Our sated ear 
No more shall greet. 

No more the cheap 
O’cr-loaded train 
Shall southward creep. 

No more the brain 
Of working man 
Shall be beguiled 
By foaming can 
Of stout and mild. 

Equal all men, 

The Socialist 
Declares with pen 
And thumping fist. 

On pleasure bent 
All class is drowned I 
The argument 
No doubt is — SOUND. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


We loathed the breeze too light to lift a feather, 

Longed for the spanking kind which you prefer, 

And asked why what is known as Shamrock vreather 
Seemed never to occur ! 

Upsprang at last a twenty-knotted blizzard, — 

Lee-rails awash beneath the scudding brine ; 

And hope pervaded every patriot’s gizzard, 

Warming his blood like wine. 

Fathers, unused to these nocturnal capers, 

Up perilous suburban chimneys clomb 

To see your efforts told by halfpenny papers 
On the recording bomb. 

Infants, neglecting early bed and bottle 
To play their part in this historic scene. 

Would watch the preconcerted signals mottle 
Old Thames with red and green. 

Sharp envy overtook the moon at rising ; 

A myriad counter-fires usurped the view ; 

So many took this chance of advertising 
Their wares as well as you. 

From height to answering height the signs went streaming, 
From “ Hampstead’s swarthy moor ” to Wrekin’s pile, 

Till “ the red glare on Skiddaw ” set blaspheming 
“ The burghers of Carlisle.” 

"Bear up ! Sir T. ; remember Bruce’s spider ; 

Build farther ^ani'rocks through the coming years ; 

Virtue like yours, though long retirement hide her, 

Ends in the House of Peers ! 

0. S. 


In The History of Sir Richard Calmady (Methltsn) Luca>S 
Malet has produced the greatest work in fiction the new 
century has seen. That is not saying much in point of time 
measurement. But it will be remembered that within that 
space two novels have appeared of which it is boasted they 
had, to begin with, a circulation of 100,000. They are poor 
things, of the glittering meritricious merit that attracts and 
stimulates the commonplace mind that likes to think it is 
thinking. Richard Calmady may possibly not reach a sale of 
20,000. But it is good work, its foundation deeply set in 
human nature, its structure shapen by skilful hands. It is 
the supreme triumph of the artist that, deliberately selecting 
for her hero a natural abortion, she conquers aversion. This 
achievement is in no wise due to paltering with the subject. 
She is even ruthlessly insistent upon the actuality of the 
deformity of her legless man, and in many graphic touches 
brings its horror liomo to the mind of the reader by description 
of its momentary effect upon those in his presence. Yet my 
Baronite comes to feel and understand with Honoma how, 
whether in his good or evil moods, the helpless cripple, 
pitying, hating himself by reason of liis deformity, is the 
master spirit in whatever circle he finds himself. The courage 
witli which Lucas Malet grapples with the intrinsically 
disagreeable motif of her story is shown in other directions. 
In Helen de Vallorhes is limned in flesh colour a courtezan of 
fuller animal nature than any of her sisters who live in tbe 
annals of Paris in Bourbon days, or in the records of ancient 
Rome. It is curious how a woman resolved to deal with 
these matters literally goes the whole hog. She dares to 
describe episodes most men, if they are familiar with them, 
would rather not speak about. In this respect George Moore, 
not without reproach, is an ascetic scribe compared with Lucas 
Maijbt. ‘Withal there is a difference. Lucas Malet looks upon 
and thoroughly understands a world composed of bad and good. 
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THE PURCHASING LIMIT. 


Mr. Steinsen {our latest mUlbnaire — after 7m third fruitless stalJc), “ITow, look here, you 

RASCAL ’ IF YOU CAN’T HAVE THE BRUTES TAMER, I ’m HANGED IF I DON’t SACK YOU > ’* 


Without prurient intent she franldy deals 
■with one class. She lavishes her labour 
on the other, creating in Lcuhj Calmachj 
and Honoriu two women whose sweet- 
ness, purity and nobility of nature finally 
clear the palate of the nasty taste com- 
municated by earlier developments of The 
History of Sir Richard Oaimady. 

The second title of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker’s novel, The Right of Way (Heine- 
mann), should bo, 0)*, When Charley came 
to Chaiidiere, at which place the aforesaid 
Charley was not everybody’s darling. 
*‘Nor is he mine by any means,” quoth 
the Baron. Rarely does it happen that 
a hero of romance is invented so irritat- 
ing as this same Charley. The story, often 
picturesque in description and occasion- 
ally dramatic in action, is for the most 
part dull to weariness ; yet just when the 
expert reader is beginning to follow the 
example of the tinker during the first part 
of the Tomincf of the ShreiL\ performed by 
a nobleman’s private company of his- 
trions, he is aroused from his doze and 
his attention arrested by some telling 
situation which, for a time, sets every- 
thing going again brilliantly. But ’tis 
only a flash, and then we come to the old 
jog-trot again, and so on to the finish. 

The Baron de B.-W'. 


AN UN-HAPPY THOUGHT. 

I STOOD within the City’s hum. 

Where slender clerks and merchants come 
And go intent on trade. 

The atmosphere was damp and brown, 
And foggy whirlwinds up and down 
My spinal column played. 

And past me swept a hiunan tide 
Which gathered force from every side, 
But I observed it not. 

The trafiSc’s roar was in my ear. 

The towering buildings far and near 
To me were but a blot. 

No sense had I of weal or woe 
Which marked this hurrying to and fro; 

Another time I might 
Have given a philosophic touch 
To such a scene, for there was much, 

To ponder in the sight. 

But now from mo such thoughts as these 
Were far removed as chalk from cheese, 

I only felt tlie air 

My frame was cutting through and through, 
And that I had neglected to 
Put on my winter wear ! 


A DREAM-STORY. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— A contemporary of 
yours (the Spectator) has been publishing 
some very remarkable “ Dream-Stories,” 
which will, no doubt, do much good in 
arousing the interest of thousands in an 
interesting subject. I think that you. 
Sir, might reach and influence a still 
wider circle,* therefore I venture to send 


you my own somewhat weird experiences. 
A year ago last April (to be strictly 
accurate it was the night of April the 
first) I had a most appalling dream. 1 am 
perfectly certain of the night in question, 
as 1 keep a careful diary, and various 
trivial events combined to fix the exact 
date in my mind. For instance, we had 
pork-chops for supper, and my Aunt 
Maria having threatened me with 
nightmare, I playfully ate a double por- 
tion as a rebuke to her superstitious 
ideas; for, as the veriest schoolboy is 
aware, no such creature as the “ night- 
mare ” has ever existed. But ravenous a 
nos moutons, let me return to my dream. 

In the course of the night 1 had one of 
the most horrible experiences ever granted 
to mortal man . 1 seemed to be struggling 
for bare existence amid the blackness of 


darkness. Then came a sensation of 
falling. Down, down I fell, but before 
reaching the end of that hideous fall, I 
awoke with a shriek, and gasping for 
breath ! All this I noted in my diary, but 
nothing hetppened. For a few days I was 
in hourly expectation of a catastrophe, 
bub the event gradually faded from my 
mind. Note the sequel ! On the first of 
April last, exactly a year after the above- 
recorded dream, as I was coming fx’om my 
bedroom — I tripped over a loose end of 
carpet and eell— fell down -two flights of 
stairs, covering myself with bruises, 
twisting my ankle, and remaining an 
invalid for three months. 

1 may say that I had no thought of the 
dream in my mind at the time. Comment 
is quite needless.— Yours affectionately, 

A Dreamer. 
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THE SONG OP THE PURSUIT. 

Come brinj? mo my -weapons, eomo saddle my steed 
(Who hunts for Be Wet must he eager indeed) I 
Let rifle he ready and trappings he trim, 

For ho whom ^ve follo-w is crafty and “ slim.” 

Bring -waggons, and see that the oxen arc strong — 

The road -we must travel is ragged and long — 

Come, load them with victuals, with meat and with bread, 
For I and my soldiers will need to he fed. 

And bring up those tables and sofas and chairs 
(For every contingency prudence prepares), 

And tho.so kitchen-ranges, and then, let mo sec, 

Those wardrobes — ^they ’ll all come in handy, may be. 

Harmoniums bring, and pianos as well, 

To lead the loud channt that onr triumph shall swell, 

And soothe War’s grim strife with their eomforting art; 
Now on to the chase ! for vre ’re ready to start. 

Still on ! huri'y on, for the country wo ’ll scour, 

With an effort we ’ll cover throe miles in an hour ; 

And tremble, De Wet, at our pitiless chase. 

For the copy-books say : “ Slow and sure wins the race.” 


THE “IBIS” QUESTION. 

Had Iris been written by “ a person of no importance,” and 
produced by a speculative manager, it is more than probable 
that it would have been received with scant courtesy by a 
first-night audience, and pretty generally condemned by the 
professional critics. But being a play— another specimen of 
what has been stupidly termed *‘the problem play ’’—written 
by our chief dramatist, Mr. PiXERO, it has been treated with 
lenient criticism, with even laudatory notices, and has received 
the honour of an article in the editorial type of our leading 
English journal. 

Mr. Pinero has attempted to surpass himself by out-Tan- 
queraying Tanqneray, and he has failed, distinctly failed. His 
play, Iri.s, at the Garrick, never once comes within measurable 
distance of his play, The Second Mrs. Tanqneraij, at the St. 
James's. Iris is admirably cast, and, with one exception, 
admirably played ; but that exception is Iris herself, as repre- 
sented by Miss Pay Davis. Mr. Pinero, however, deliberately 
chooses his own east for his own ijieeos, and, therefore, it 
must be taken for granted that Miss Fay Davis impersonates 
the heroine to the entire satisfaction of the author. He knows 
what he wants, and it is to he supposed that what he wanted 
he has obtained in Miss Fay Davis for Iris. 

Charming as this actress was, and, it is to he hoped, still is, 
in certain parts where the brightness and ncLivete of the ingenue 
have to be emphasised, she seems quite overweighted in this 
part of IHsj while her peculiar American mannerism in speak- 
ing seems to drag out to weariness a play out of which at least 
an hour’s talk could be judiciously excised to the greatest 
possible advantage. However, Miss Pay Davis plays Iris for 
“ all she ’s worth,” and if Mr. Pinero is pleased then the 
public should be satis-fled. 

Mr. Oscar Asche, as the repulsively genial and ferociously 
affectionate Frederick Maldomdo, a whitey-brown Othello, is 
very powerful : were he not so, .the occasional nervous titter 
that his action excites would soon have burst out into an 
unrestrainahle guffaw, 

Mr. Charles Bryant’s presentment of the lover, Laurence 
Trenwith, is a fine rendering of a very difflcult part. But they 
are all difficult parts, and Mr. Dion Boucioadlt triumphs in one 
of the most improbable and most unsympathetic of them, Croker 
Barrington, who is simply a weak, contemptible fool, permitted 
by the author to recognise the moral degradation of his foolish- 
neas. As the embezzling solicitor, Archibald Kane, Mr. Jerrold 


Robertshaw is excellent. To these two actors and to some of 
the ladies, Miss Beryl Faber, Miss Nora Lancaster, Miss 
Regina Repton, and Mrs. Maesmore Morris, arc given the only 
lines probably intended by the author to impart to the general 
conversation a spark or two of the old Pinero brilliancy. But 
alas ! it Is “ the light that failed.” 

And the plot? A rich young widow will lose all her money 
on re-marrying ; so, while encouraging the familiar attentions 
of all sorts and sizes of persons, and behaving in such a manner 
towards them individually as would most decidedly entitle 
each one to consider himself alone as the person of her choice, 
she really falls in love with a penniless young man, and having 
suddenly thrown over a millionaire whom she has accepted, she 
hurls herself into the arms of the youth and remains there as 
the curtain falls on this decidedly strong situation. Then Iris 
and Laurence live together abroad ; hut Laurence wearies of 
it, wants to work, and after a tender farewell (a very telling 
scene this — quite the best), he leaves her. In liis absence Iris 
loses all her money, and is destitute ; Maldonado provides her 
with means, and, to put it plainly, and ” come to Hecuba” at 
once, she becomes Maldonado's mistress. 

How she arrives at this partly see, as when she uses the 
millionaire’s cheque-book, and partly hear from herself when 
she informs her lover on his return wdiat has happened in his 
absence. The lorer won’t marry her, and leaves the house. ' 
Maldonado, having overheard the scene between them, and 
learnt the true history of Mistress Iris, to whom he has offered 
marriage, goes half mad, assaults her and then turns her out of 
the house, where, after the curtain is down and Maldonado has 
finished smashing the “properties ” and had a fit of apoplexy, 
let us hope that young Laurence, repenting now of his harsh- 
ness and injustice, is waiting to receive poor Iris and ready to 
take her away to his ranch (it always is a ranch nowadays) 
where they will live happily ever afterwards. 

And this story (illustrated by the most effective scene painting 
from those “ Brother Brushes,” Messrs. Harford and Ryan) 
takes from eight till twenty minutes past eleven to tell. Why, 
it might easily and far more effectively be done from nine till 
eleven, and then stalls and circle would come in a far more 
tolerant humour than at present, having been able to dine 
comfortably. Ah, Mr. Pinero, give the public a Third Mrs. 
Tanqueraij, and the audience (no “ young persons ” present, of 
course) w^ill sit it out for throe hours, enjoying your humour, 
the lights and shades of your wit, and be more than content. 


SOMETHING LIKE A CURE. 

(Notes fiym the blank pages of Mr. Briefless Junior's Fee Book.) 

Doctor's Orders.— To bo off at once. No more nonsense about 
“ being tied by the leg to town and unable to get away.” Said 
the same thing for twenty years consecutively. Not admissible 
this year. Must go. Some place Switzerlandwards. Ouchy 
fair, but Evian better. Great place for “ a cure ” Evian. 

En roitte. — Started from Victoria at 10 a.m., Ostend {via 
Dover) at four or thereabouts. The circulars and other im- 
portant documents at the Temple must answer themselves. 
Delightfnl to get away from Fleet Street and three hundred 
yards round. Beautiful passage. Luncheon on board the boat 

Bapide in name and quality — excellent. The waves ruled by 
Britannia as they should be. English travellers, rosy cheeks. 
A few foreigners melancholy and inclined to demand the pre- 
sence of their mothers — ^and the steward. Ever thus. Ostend 
in sight. A third of a mile or thereabouts of the Royal Palace 
Hotel. Plage, seen through glass, deserted. Tlie season over. 
Giddy throng migrating— like the swallows— South. Sooner or 
later the giddy throng, plus the swallows, will appear in Monte 
Carlo. Where the swallows will lose less than their travelling 
companions, the giddy throng — Doiiane. 

From Ostend to Ouchy.— First stage of the journey extremely 
pleasant. Places secured in the loagon lit. A couple. Two 
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Coloild {iL'Jio is idfciag a tuni roiuid to see how hii subs are (jcttiiiff alony with tlieu rocvcl sJcctclUnfj), “ You know, tiils won't do. You 
SHOULD I3E ABLE TO RIDS ABOUT THE COUNTRY, AND MAKE SKEnHIES AS YOU GO.” 

Joaes {not riPttinfj alony at all nicely, tkcmh you), “Well, Sir, if I could do that, Sir, I should chuck up the Arsiy, and 

JOIN A crRCUs ” 


places vacant. CompaTtment for four. Appeal to the con- 
ductor. It might l3e that on arrival ab Brussels a third occupant 
might enter the compartment ! Painful consideration. Motto : 
“ Let us hope for the best." 

A Shadow by the Way,— Tr&in pauses at Brussels for new 
travellers. Have a recollection — or may be an impression — 
that a stout foreigner sought admission to the compartment for 
four at Brussels. I suggested to him that it would bo incon- 
venient— he could see it would be so— if he claimed full 
privileges of his luarjon lit. But he cried, “ Oh, I have not 
been ill bed for three days." Then he undressed and retired 
into his berth, with the explanation that he was “ the father of 
a family." Distinctly embarrassing, as the wagons lits are 
intended for travellers without distinction of sex. Impression : 
may have been a dream — a nightmare. Still, as a precaution, as 
well to see that you have a coupe compartment for yourself 
when you have not left your better seven-eighths at home. 
Otherwise railway travelling in Belgium delightful. 

A Dinner on Wheels, — Turued into the Restaurant car. Menu 
simple and sound. Table d*h6te that would satisfy the 
requirements of a doctor strong on diet. Sauces at a discount. 
Simple soup. Simple fish. Simple meat. Simple salad. Wine 
to match. Simple and good. Prices — like the banquet — 
reasonable. 

Through the Watches of the Night, — Sounds of wheels— and, if 
the impression were more than a dream— tho reverberation 
of deep breathings. “ Tho father of a family " was unconscious, 


and apparently not easily self-awakened. Every now and 
again the train stopped. A pause, a whistle, a melancholy 
sound on a horn — suggestive of the sixpenny trumpet of tho 
nursery— and away once more into the darkness. Basle. 

Breakfast, — Everyone turns out. Cafe an lait. Leather- 
lunged official shouts out various names. “You can go to 
Paris or Ostend, or Geneva or Italy." Ask him a question. 
The reply is the same. Same voice, same shout. Universal 
answer to everything. You may call him a fool. If yon are 
irritable you will. Good time for irritability, 8 A.M., after the 
deep breathings of a fat father of a presumably fat family. 

End of the Journey, — Nine hours of continuous travel. The 
nightmare disappeared. Fat father returned to his presumably 
fat family. No more deep breathings. Sunshine. Peeps at the 
Lac Leman. Lovely scenery. Better already. Not so much 
traffic perhaps as in Fleet Street. But seems infinitely more 
beautiful. At any rate for a while. Road too not up. Possibly 
because chief highway is a water-course. But certainly Fleet 
Street for scenery not a patch on Lae Leman. INlore miles, 
more peeps. Ouchy. Programme : rest for twenty-four hours 
to recover from nightmare, and then across the lake to Evlan— 
and the cure. | 

Parting reflections {made on watching the moonlight shining on 
the scenery). Mountains of silver! Twinkling lights in fairy 
palaces ! Trees with golden loaves and jewelled shrubberies ! 
Ships passing in tho night ! Dreamland ! Beautiful I Lovely 
beyond compare ! Far finer than Fleet Street I 
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THE JSEWEST JOURNALISM. 

The JDuily Express pTibhshes the progress and 
results of the Aiuericii Cup llaees by means of 
* explosive bombs ’ nod i-oloured hghts Visible for 
twenty miles lound.’ ”] 

On an aiituran evening in the j^oar 1902, 
the rjoiulonci* and the Country Cousin 
were strolling together along the Em- 
bankment. 

“I thought so,” observed the Country 
Cousin, as a dull booming sound filled the 
air, “ I said we should have thunder 
before long.” 

“ Thunder ? ” cried his friend, “that ^s 
not thunder — it 's a signal gun from one 
of the newspaper offices. Haven’t you 
heard of tho nev? plan of publishing the 
latest intelligence? Look! ” — as he spoke 
a shower of many-coloured rockets leapt 
towards the sky — “that’s from the 
Sparkler.” (Boom! Bang! Crash! came 
explosions in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand.) “Ah, and there’s the Screecli- 
OioVs latest starting prices.” 

“But,” gasped the Country Cousin, 
half-stunned by the deafening explosions, 
•which increased in frequeiicy each 
minute, “ how on earth do you know what 
those noises mean? 

The Londoner produced a small volume 
from his pocket. “ Got them all down in 
this code,” he said. “There! see that 
Bengal light? that means” — he turned 


over the pages hastily— “ that means — oh, 
confound it ! that Niagaras have dropped 
another couple of points — ^and my broker 
said they were safe to rise ! ” 

At this moment a succession of roars 
from a steam-siren drowned his voice, 
and a salvo of artillery went off (appar- 
ently) just behind the Country Cousin’s 
back. 

“ Good heavens ! ” he exclaimed, “ and 

is all your news ” 

“The Gorman Emperor ’s made another 
speech! ” shouted the Londoner, looking 
intently at his signal-book, “ and the fore- 
cast for to-morrow is westerly winds, 
unsettled, and — hi ! look out ! ” 

As he spoke a shower of “golden rain ” 
descended upon the Country Cousin’s head 
from a passing fire-balloon. 

“ Of all tho fiendish ideas,” spluttered 

the Country Cousin, “ which ever ’ ’ 

“ Oh, it 's all right! ” said the Londoner, 
cheerfully, “ that signal says — by the 
way, isn’t your coat on fire ?— that Jessop 
has got another century ! ’ ’ 

A flash like lightning blinded their eyes 
and caused the Country Cousin to stagger 
baclrwards. Tho Londoner, however, re- 
mained unmoved. 

“That ’s from the Upper Ten office,” he 
said, “to toll us that the Duke of 
Peppercorn has left for Scotland. And 
those guns mean that Hr. Able has 
finished the ninety-second chapter of his 


now hook, The Everlasting Siihurh. Grand 
system, isn’t it? All the latest news, you 
see, and nothing to pay ! ” 

“Take me home!” said tho Country 
Cousin piteously ; “for goodness sake, take 
me homo ! 1 ’m deafened, blinded, stunned 
— oil ! what ill the world is that ? ” 

Ho pointed to the sky, which, in the 
direction of Fleet Street, had become a 
vivid, ghastly green. 

“ Oh, thatf” returned his friend with 
some contempt ; that ’s only the coloured 
firo they burn every night on tho top of 
the Sturdy Patriot office. It ’s a signal, 
of course, and it means ‘ tho South 
African War is noAV practically over.’ ” 

A. C. D. 


Mr. Punch’s Museum.— “ Interior of a 
Third-class Smoking Carriage on a Suburban 
Raihrny.” Noticeable for a thoughtful 
recommendation to passengers not to put 
their feet on the cushions, with the 
quaint explanation added, in another 
hand, “Or they will dirty their 
boots.” It contains also charactei'- 
istic examples of nineteenth century 
wit, vi&., the inscriptions : — “ To Eat 
Five Persons,” and “ Wait Until the 
Rain Stops.” This exhibit has been 
thoroughly disinfected, and may be in- 
spected at a safe distance without fear 
of consequences. 









NOT A NICE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 

"Oh, Dr, PiLLfeBURY, I am so anxious about poor Mrs. Perkins. She is in your hands, is -^he xoi 
JPUhbiiri/, "She was; but I have left off attendino her for the present.” 

"On that’s good ! She is out of danger then *” 
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THE TRIALS OF AUTHORSHIP; 

• Or, Literature as she is now wroto. 
Scene — ^**1 Publisher's hunctum. To those 
who are uncicquainted with this sacred 
apartment a description is impossi- 
ble ; to those icho are^ unnecessary, 
A publisher is gracefully sitting in an 
armchair making desultory notes in a 
^"tastefully" bound book. Enter an 
Author, nods affably to Publisher , who 
greets him ^uith a certain restraint. 
Author sits nervously f a sickly smile 
flickers on his lips and goes out under 
the severe scrutiny of the Publisher. 
Publisher. You received my note ? 
Author. Yes, I came as you requested, 
in reply 

Publisher {pursing his Ups). It’s a 
serioiis business. This last book of yours 
has fallen absolutely flat. It’s a hope- 
less fizzle. 

Author {greatly alarmed). Really, 1 
can’t understand it. 

Publisher {in hrisk^ matter-of-fact tones). 
Of course, the book is a dead loss as it 
stands. Something must be done. 

Author. "We made a great mystery of 
the authorship, too. 

Publisher. Yes, but I*m afraid that kind 
of thing is played oat. 

Author {in the spirit of a bright sugges- 
tion). I was thinking — if it conld be “cur- 
rently reported that a titled lady had 
dictated it to her cook through the tele- 
phone.” 

Publisher. But you did that with your 
Sentimental Servant Girl. 

Author. True. {Sits abashed but 
thoughtful.) 

Publisher. Perhaps you don’t write 
often enough to the papers. How are 
the drains in your district? Can’t you 
make them a subject of complaint ? 

Author. I ’m afraid not. I ’m on the 
Vestry. 

Publisher. Haven’t you a new theory 
to end the war ? 

Author. Not ready. I ’ve given advice 
to all the Generals, and severely cen- 
sured the Commissariat. 

Publisher. Yes. That did a little for 
your Travels ivith a Typewriter. "What 
about being taken ill at the theatre ? 

Author {dejectedly). Last time I did 
that it was misunderstood, and I was 
turned Out for being disorderly. 

Publisher. Yes, I am afraid there was 
a little mismanagement somewhere. 
Couldn’t yon keep a tiger in your 
garden ? 

Author {with great trepidation). Poor 
Typer bought -what was supposed to be a 
tame giraffe, to give his last book of verse 
a fillip, and, if you remember, it ate him. 

Publisher {with professional pride). Yes, 
but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
before he died that the third edition of 
his stuff was completely exhausted. It 
established a record in minor verse. 


Author {encouragingly). I ’vc got a motor 
car. 

Piihlibher {with contemjot). So has every- 
body. {With sudden inspiration.) Will it 
blow up ? 

Author. I— I hope not. 

Publisher. Thinlj how it would send up 
your book ! 

Author. Yes, but I should go up with it. 

Publisher {impatiently). Of course there 
is that possibility. Couldn’t you manage 
a little inexpensive law suit ? 

Author {with gloomy countenance at past 
recollections). The last one nearly landed 
me in prison and cost an enormous amount. 

Publisher. You were unfortunate in your 
counsel. Well, something must be done. 
I am afraid I shall have to ask you to fall 
down a coal mine. 

Author {hopelessly). Well, if I must, I 
must ; but {with a piteous appeal) I have 
only just recovered from falling out of a 
balloon to boom my last book ! 

{Scene closes.) 


HYDE PARK AND THE FAIRY. 

II.— My Second Encounter. 

Bayswater had broken out into an 
epidemic of ladders and paint-pots, and it 
was grateful to turn into Kensington 
Gardens with its fluttering leaves and 
nuttish atmosphere. Besides, I was 
anxious to find mj friend the fairy again, 
and remove, if possible, the bad impression 
1 had left the other day. I sauntered 
along by the fountains — which were in 
a state of antumual somnolence — and 
watched for a sign of the blue-eyed elf. 
A duck waddled solemnly across the path 
into the grass beyond, and there was a 
cold, cynical look about its glance, as if it 
wondered who could be foolish enough to 
look for fairies when worms were to be 
had. I followed the duck idly, and moved 
my stick to flick away the petal of some 
flower that was clinging to my sleeve. 

“I wish I conld see the fairy I” I 
murmured disconsolately. 

The petal floated away from my stick on 
to the ground, and two bright eyes shone 
up at me. “Then why didn’t you stand 
in a fairy-ring before ? ” 

“1 had quite forgotten about these 
things,” I said, looking down in ashamed 
surprise. ‘ ‘ Of course, when I was a kiddy 
I know all about fairy-rings, but as one 
grows older ” 

“You shouldn’t grow older,” said the 
fairy seriously. “That’s where most 
mortals make the mistake; it’s easy 
enough to remain young if you wish. 
There, for instance (pointing towards a 
seat), is a child who never grew up.” 

I followed the fairy’s flourish and saw 
an old woman with white hair and de- 
crepit form. 

“Bah!” said the fairy, noticing my 
expression, “don’t look at the outside, 
look into her eyes I interpret her smile. 


A child, I tell yoa, who knows as much 
about us now as she did when she wore 
short frocks, and when we used to play 
tricks with her tangled chestnut hair. 
Now don’t pull that long face— 'tell me, 
don’t you think we’ve been working 
hard ? 

I looked up at the trees^ and the truth 
suddenly flashed upon me. 

“ Yes, the invisible painters have been 
working splendidly; what pigment do 
you use to got that wonderful burnish of 
golden-brown ? ” 

“A fairy secret,” laughed the elf. 
“But you’re improving. Really, you 
look twenty years younger now. I think, 
however,” she added reflectively, “we 
shall have to send a message to the frost- 
goblin soon. He’s rather spiteful some- 
times, but he brightens up the trees when 
they are inclined to mope, and they grow 
quite scarlet with excitement in their 
foliage tips when he plays at hide and 
seek.” 

“ Take care,” I exclaimed irrelevantly, 
as the excursionising duck waddled along 
right in the way of the fairy. 

“I’m all right,” nodded the elf, and sure 
enough the duck bore round elaborately 
to the left just before it came up to us. 

“Uninteresting birds,” I murmured, 
watching the ungainly intruder. 

“ Now don’t grow old again ! ” ex- 
postulated my little friend. “You wore 
quite nice and young a moment ago. 
Uninteresting, you think. If you heard 
the stories they tell the peacocks about 
what happens in the Park and Gardens 
every day you wouldn’t thing so.” 

“ I should like,” I began— then started 
with a sudden recollection. “ Oh dear, I 
must hurry away now. I have to report 
some afternoon lecture— very dull— but a 
journalist, you know ” 

“Yes; it’s very unfortunate,” sighed 
the fairy. 

“ Of course,” I added in self-defence, 
“journalism is a splendid profession in 
many ways. It quickens the intelli- 
gence ” 

“ So I observed,” said the fairy dryly. 
“ There, don’t look so cross. Come back 
another day — ^feeling young, mind you. 
Choose a fairy-ring and ivish to hear the 
Story of the One-eyed Duck. Then— even 
if I ’m not about here, and I ’ve promised 
to go down to Bethnal Green to-morrow — 
you will find that you will have to revise 
your opiniou as to ducks. Goodbye.” 
A light breeze whirled away what looked 
like a saffron leaf. My fairy friend had 
vanished, and I stepped away briskly, 
speculating about the One-eyed Duck and 
anathematizing the lecturer. 


Oceana. — A curious fact in yachting : — 
'Whenever “ blanketing ” is done, it is by 
“ sheets.” Does this apply to the “ bed” 
I of the sea ? 
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A MUCH INJURED MAN. 

Chapter II. 

“ Aj?d have you come for the whole season, Mr. Bouncerby ? ” 
asked the little heiress. She spoke in very winning tones, and 
I ceased regretting her fair cousin. After all, does not 
Shakspeare — or some other fellow — ^tell us that beauty is only 
skin deep ? So I made up my mind to go in, vi et amis, for the 
rich Miss AcRESBY, and to east out all thought of the other. 

Gadsby had told me the heiress had her penniless cousin 
living with her as a sort of paid companion. A very good 
berth of it she must have, thought I, as I looked at the fault- 
lessly cut habit she wore, and the glorious piece of horseflesh 
she was riding. 

“Yes,” I said, in deliberate tones, “I think I’ll stay the 
season through. This seems a very decent sort of country, 
though, of course, it 's not Leicestershire,” I added, as I 
smiled down on her. 

“Oh, 5"ou’ve been accustomed to hunt in Leicestershire?” 
she asked. “Then I'm afraid you won’t care much for this. 
What hounds did you go with, there ? ” 

Well, that vras rather a stupid thing for her to ask, because, 
as a matter of detail, I hadn’t ever hunted in Leicestershire. 
But I passed it off with a gentle smile. Then she asked 
another stupid question. “ How many horses have you brought 
here ? We — ^my cousin and I— have only five between us, but 
we are going to have as much fun out of them as we can.” 

Now, I naturally didn’t want to say that my stud — ^that, in 
fact, I was, at that precise moment of time, sitting on my 
stud; so I remarked, enigmatically, “A man may have a good 
many horses, but he may not have them all with him, eh V ” 

Whereupon she smiled — ^probably wondering what the deuce 
I meant. I didn’t quite know, myself. 

Meantime, Gadsby was making himself extremely agreeable 
to the companion. Awfully good of Gadsby, really. Then 
hounds came tumbling out, on the line of a fox, and wo all 
prepared for the coming gallop. 

Slowly at first, they puzzled it out, then gradually in- 
creasing the pace, onwards they went down a grass field until 
coming to a small brush fence. Over this I led, and we galloped 
on, across some ridge and furrow, I well in front. I always like 
leading any field I may find myself out with. Hate the sight 
of wretched duffers afraid to ride over a fence. Always was 
rather a daredevil of a fellow, but really cannot help it. De 
ThodiS tells me I am awfully rash across country. Perhaps 
he 's right. We went on across some half-dozen fences — some 
of them well over two feet high, I should say— I found myself 
still leading, and looking over my shoulder saw the rest strug- 
gling behind me. Then we came in sight of a nasty-looking 
post-and-rails ; and I had, most regretfully, to pull up, because 
I didn’t think my throat-lash was quite tight enough. The way 
those two girls charged the obstacle was something awful ; it 
quite took my breath away, and made me feel nervous — ^if that’s 
possible. Now, I fancy I know something about riding across 
country; and after I had got the throat-lash to ray entire 
satisfaction, it seemed to me rather a waste of jumping power, 
to ride at that post-and-rails. So I cantered up the field till 
I reached an open gate, and directly I w^as through this, I 
pushed along as fast as my horse could go— I ’m a pretty hard 
rider— until reaching another post-aud-rails, as big as the 
former ones. Then, as I couldn’t see anything of hounds— 
or even of the people following them— I thought my most 
sensible plan was to light a cigar, find my way on to the high 
road, and get back to “ The George,” in time for a comfortable 
luncheon. 

I was in a bit of a puzzle to know how to appear, next day, 
at covert side on the same horse again without it being noticed. 
So I told my stud-groom that I had a fancy for painting out my 
horse’s white face and white forelegs. He stared, and I feared 
that ho would relapse into a giggle. But I glared at him in 


stony silence, and after a momentary struggle, the inclination 
was conquered, and the danger past. He touched his forehead 
with his customary humility, and left the room. 

Next day, hounds were at Gerrard’s Barn, six miles away. 
This time 1 was not late, and my virtue was rewarded by 
falling in with the two Acresby girls on the road to the meet. 
Again, the “ companion ” bowed somewhat distantly. “Can’t 
get over her shyness, I suppose,” I said to myself. The dark- 
eyed little lady, ho'wever, was as vivacious as ever. 

“Where did you get to, yesterday, Mr. Boitncerby?” she 
asked, looking at me quite archly. “We didn’t see you 
anywhere.” 

“ Oh, I took a line of my own,” I answered airily. 

“ Capital gallop, wasn’t it ? ” she said. 

“Splendid,” I replied. And then we fell to discussing the 
theatres, new books, &c., as we jogged easily along to covert- 
side. 

We had a capital blank day, in which, there being no hunting, 
flirting took its place, and I tlioroughly enjoyed myself. Even 
the hitherto coy “companion” came out of her shell, and talked 
affably. I insisted on escorting them home to the pleasant 
little house they had taken, and to my great delight, was asked 
to afternoon tea on the morrow, which was a non-hunt* ng day. 
As I rode home, I could plainly see what an impression I had 
made on the heiress, though, as I have said before, not at all 
a conceited fellow. 

When I went to tea — sl function I generally hate, but we men 
must occasionally sacrifice ourselves, in order to give the 
women a little pleasure in life — ^I was really quite charmed 
with all I saw. The delicate Sevres , the elegant dresses of the 
two Misses Acresby, the silent footman, and the general air of 
wealth and luxury, were all grateful to a man of refined and, 
I fear, somewhat expensive tastes. Both ladies were delightful 
as conversationalists, and I came away having thoroughly made 
up my mind to take the plunge, and marry the heiress. Mar- 
riage, of course, is always a pill to a man ; so it is as well that 
it should be thoroughly gilded when one has to swallow it. 

Eop nearly a month this pleasant life continued. I was asked 
to dinner, tea, and luncheon, at the Acresbys’, and always 
managed to get in some words alone with my charming little 
brunette. At last I came to the conclusion that tho time had 
arrived to lay myself at the feet — ^figuratively speaking, of 
course — of the heiress. I may say that, being of a prudent 
nature, I had already made enquiries as to the extent of that 
lady’s fortune, and found that the sacrifice of liberty would 
be well worth my while, from a financial point of view. That 
Miss Acresby was madly in love with me there could, of 
course, he absolutely no doubt. Well, I couldn’t complain. I 
must frankly admit that I had given her a good deal of en- 
couragement. 

When a fellow encourages a girl— and even a look— at all 
events, one of mij looks, so He Thod]^ says— is sometimes 
sufficient to raise hopes in the female breast— he must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences— that is, ho must be prepared 
to think seriously over the great sacrifice. And especially 
when the man has not a copper which he can legitimately 
call his own, and the girl possesses a comfortable number of 
thousands which she is able, and more than willing, to cast at 
his feet. This was, more or less, the case with me, and so I 
finally determined upon making the plunge. It would please 
my people, even if it failed to amuse me. F. R. 

{To he contimied.) 


Mr. Punch’s Museum. -“A genda Paper of Rural Parish Conn- 
cil,” This eloquently blank sheet testifies to the happiness 
conferred upon country districts hy a grand-maternal Govern- 
ment, in that they had no business to transact, and nobody to 
transact it if they had, every British subject after the American 
annexation having been forced to seek a livelihood in the towns. 
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HEAL ILVRT) WOHK. 

[Th(‘ Tmes states that tlic Geiraan Eiupcinr lias 
oideiod every aichiteelii nil project of the City of 
Beilm to be submitted to him.] 

Scene — The. KonirjlUhe. ^rhloas in Bevlbi. 
The KArsEli at hi^ wntiucf - lahle. 
Count Bulow aicaUiufj tnati uetiouH, 
Count. And in }*efoi*oiioc to the Bagdad 
railway terminus at Kuweit, your Majesty 
desires ? 

Kaisev. I desire (Enter First Secre- 

ian/j liastiUj.) What is it ? 

Fiust Hec. Your Majesty, it is the design 
for a new house in the Landsberger Alice. 

Kaiser. Wait a moment, BULOW. I think 
it will do. Only this doorway must be 
higher. So. With a little more ornament 
on thearclutrave. Thus. It is approved. 

As for the Bag-dad railway (Enter 

Second Secretary.) What is it ? 

Second Sec. It is the design, your 
Majesty, for a new lamp-post in the 
Friedrich Strasse. 

Ka iser. One moment Bulow. I don’ t like 
this at all. I will design one myself. 
Give me paper, pencils and indiarubber. 

I wonder what sort of thing it can be. 
Could you suggest anything, Bulow ? 

Count. I regret infinitely, your Majesty, 
that I am not endowed with any artistic 
talent whatever. Moreover, I could not 
presume to assist so consummate an artist 

■ as your Majesty. But perhaps I might 

■ venture to suggest an Imperial crown at 

the top 

Kaiser. I have it. There was that table 
ornament I designed for my imcle, King 
Edward. A sort of vase with a crown on 
it. 

Count. An exquisite design, your 
Majesty. 

Kaiser. What ? I thought you said you 
had no artistic talent. 

Count. None, your Majesty, to design. 
But sufficient to admire. No one, however 
ignorant of art, could inspect unmoved 
that superb mastei'piece. And the inscrip- 
tion was equally admirable. “ Emperor 
William to King Edward. So original, 
so concise ! 

Kaiser. True, Bulow. I flatter myself 
it was rather good. Very well, let this 
lamp-post bo the same. It is approved. 

Count. In addition to the Bagdad rail- 
way, I would venture to mention to your 
Majesty the now tariff, the recent military 

manoeuvres, the additions to the fleet ! 

(Enter Third Secretary, very rapidly.) 
Kaiser. What now? 

Third Sec. It is a design, your Majesty, 
for a new dust-bin for the Rathaiis. 

Kaiser. That won’t do. The design is 
quite Austrian rococo. And the Kathaus 
is not in that stylo at all. Really the 
Municipality gives me a lot of work. 
C^’t this design wait ? 

Third Sec. Your Majesty, it has been 
certified by Medfzinalrat Hofarzt Professor 
Doktor Weber that tho absence of a diist- 




















, ■■iilil Hi , I! !|I, ; : 






(JUy Magnate. “Of course I don’t wish to wtvnd in the way op my dauoutkii’s 
HAPPINESS, BUT I KNOW SO LITTLE Off YOU, Mr. HaWKINS. WhAT IS YOUR VOCATION 
Mr. Hawkins (airily) “Oh, I write— ER— roE try, novels— er— pi ays, and that 
SORT OF THING.” 

UUy Magnate. “Indeed! Most intbrestino. A-sd now j>o rou 

binattlic Hatbaus is prejudicial to tho Fourth Ser. Y^cs, your Majesty, 
public health. Kaiser. What is tills? “ 0 rocn Park ” V 

Kaiser. Dear, dear! Do you think you There is some mistake. AVlio has dared 
could design this, Bulow? ti make a mistake ? It is lu Lomlon. An 

Count. Unhappily, your Majesty, I have absurd plan for widening Piccadilly. lias 
no experience whatever. If I might .the English Government sent this to me 
venture to suggest that there is your because it has gone for its holiday? If so, 
Majesty’s architect, WirkliehorGehoirarat I will design it all afresh in two minutes. 
Oberbaumeister Hofbaurat Professor Fourth Sec. Pardon mo, your Majesty. 
Doktor Meyer. It is a possible amendment of tho plan of 

Kaiser. Not he. I correct all his designs. London to bo lodged in the Ministry ot 
I must do it myself. I have to do every-. War. 

thing myself. Sometimes I wish I could Kaiser. T'Jiat explains it. It is ap- 
havo a holiday, like the English Govern- proved. TJie English Government would 
ment. A complete holiday. Doing nothing, never have time for its two moiitlis 
Wouldn’t yon like a holiday^ Bulow ? holiday if it attended to such things, ' 
Count. Your Majesty overwhelms me. even when it was at work, more or loss. 

If I could have a day off, I say, Bulow, do you play golf ? Wouldn’t- 

Kaiser. Well, you won’t have one. you like to go and bask in the sun at 
Nor shall I. No time to spare. See, I Beaulieu ? 

have designed it. A moveable dust-bin. Count. Your Majesty overwhelms me. 

The same shape as a band-box. The top Kaiser. It ’s a shame to chaff you. No 

opens. It is approved. Now, BAlow, as time even for that. Let ’s settle about 

to Kuweit (Enter Foin^h Secretary.) Kuweit before another municipal design 

YThat, more plans ? comes. H. D. B. 
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GOLFING NOTES. 

BcnmaTk is tlie latest of the Continental nations to receive golf .” — The Tathr .1 
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WHAT WE DO WITH OUR BOYS. 

The cab? Oli — ei? — yes, you'd better 
tell the man to wait. Of course. And 
tell Mr. Grey I 'm here with my son — 
Lady Wessex. I should like to see him 
as soon as possible. 

Have you got your watch, Marjory? 
I do hope these people will be quick. I 
know they’ll keep us waiting for ages, 
and wo shan’t get back in time for— 
Percy ! Please, darling. Do sit down, 
my pet. You go fussing about the room 
just like a large blue-bottle. Remember, 
yon’ VO got to he a good boy now, and do 
what mummy tells you, or else I can’t 
let you come to this nice school. Oh, 
but it is, a charming school, and — ^my 
darling boy, you do want to come. You 
know you do. Doosu’t ho, MARJORY? 
Yory well, then, Percy. If you say that 
again I’ll take you straight back to 
PiRulein, and you know you can’t bear 
her. Though I ’m sure I ’m not surprised, 
you poor thing. It ’s really most extra- 
ordinary that people who go in for teach- 
ing are always so— so— what ’s the word, 
Marjory ? — ’m no, not formidable, so — 
er — angular. So angular. Poor Fr'aulein 
is dreadfully angular, and I *m sure this 
Mr. Grey will be just the same, and I 
never know what to talk to them about. 
We ’ve so little in common, and they 
fidget mo so, and— Percy, you are not to 
play with the blinds. You ’re sure to — 
there I I told you so. You’ve broken it. 
How tiresome of you. Now do sit down. 
Yes, yes,' my pet, I know. It ’s a horrid 


bore waiting ; but if you ’ll be good 1 ’ll 
send you some marrons glacSs directly I 
get home. That ’s a dear boy. 

I do wish, Marjory, I ’d made your 
father bring Percy down. But he ’s 
always so dreadfully selfish. Oh, why 
don’t they come. What am I to talk to 
them about ? They 're sure not to know 
a soul w'e do, and — oh, your Aunt Georgy ! 
Yes ; but poor dear Georgy goes in for 
knowing all sorts of extraordinary people. 
She always was so different to the rest of | 
the family, poor darling. And then, of 
course, she ’s quite mad about education, j 
You know the way she raves about Prank 
OUDDKSDEN, as if schoolmastering was tho 
only thing worth doing. Though why his 
I mother let him do it I never could 
j imagine. Why ain’t he a soldier, now, 

I like his brothers ? Of course, Jane 
[ always was odd. But really ! if it was 
I trade, now, or acting, or even the Church, 
one could understand. But — oh, my 
darling, you can’t imagine anyone choosi?iB 
to be a schoolmaster. Pancy being tied 
for life to a set of spoilt, disagreeable 
little — ^Percy, darling, please be quiet. 
Of course, if you look at it as a way of 
making money — oh, Percy, what is it? 
No, certainly not— way of making money, 
it ain’t a bad thing to do. I ’m sure tliis 
Mr. Grey charges enough ; though, of 
course, really that’s rather a comfort, 
because he must get a nicer set of boys. 
Prank’s fees are too absurdly low. I told 
your aunt I couldn’t possibly send PERCY 
to his school under the circumstances. 
Low fees mean low everything else. Oh, 


Aunt Georgy says ! Yes, Georgy says— 
but depend upon it, my dear, philanthropy 
and keeping a school don’t agree. Tho 
people who charge most must get tho 
nicest boys, and that’s my one reason ^or 
choosing Ml*. Grey. You know Bobby 
Grinsted is here for one, and that horrible 
little Conyers boy — here they arc. 

How do you do, Mr. Grey ! Oh, no, not 
at all, thanks. Of course, I know you ’re 
dreadfully busy. I've been perfectly 
happy w’ith my children. My daughter, 
Lady Marjory. And my boy— Percy i 
Percy darling! Come and talk to Mr. 
G REY and toll him how sorry you are for 
breaking his blind. Oh, but how nice of 
you, Mr. Grey. He ’s a dreadful little 
fidget, ain’t you, my Percy i I do hope 
you '11 bo able to cure him, Mr. Grey. 
I can’t manage it, and I’ve tried every- 
thing, haven’t I, Marjory ? Euerytliing ! 

Now who is this ? -Surely I — ah, I thought 
so. Bobby Grinsted. How kind of you 
to send for him. So like his poor darling 
mother, Marjory, isn’t he ? Yes I Now, 
Percy, my pet, run along with Bobby. 
May he, Mr. Grey ? I’d like to — oh, but 
you mustn’t say you don’t want to. 

No, thank you, Mr. Grey. I think I ’ll 
just stay here, if I may, and have my little 
talk with you. Sometimes I find Percy 
dreadfully fatiguing. I can’t think how 
you — oh, is this — how do you do, Mrs. 
Grey ? Thanks, yes, I am a little tired. 
Your husband has most kindly offered to 
take me over the place, hut I think, if 
you ’ll forgive me, I won’t. Then Mr. Obey 
and I can have our little talk in peace. 
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A WISE PRECAUTION. 

Sportsmm {to Im wife, who is rather a wdil shot) “ By Jove • Nelly, you ne vuly oot us 

AG\IN, THAT TIME! If YOU ARE NOT MORE CAREFUL, I’LL G(» HOME ! ” 

Old Keeper {sotto vo:e). ‘-It’h all right, Her ba(} is full of nothing but 

BLANK ’UNS » 


THE LOGICIAN’S LOVE-SONG. 
“When lovers toast their fancies 
And eagerls' acclaim 
Their Kates and Mauds and Nancies, 
Sweet Barbara I name. 

Unlike your maid contrary, 

Now fiend, now winsome fairy, 

Her mood doth never vary — 

She always is the same. 

Her nature is as flawless 
As is the morning star ; 

She suffers nothing lawless 
Her premises to mar. 

No follies can engage her ; 

She never trips — I ’ll wager 
No questionable major 
Hath wiles to tempt her far. 

Were they whoso rival faces 
Old Hion’s walls so curst 
To match their glorious graces 
With hers for whom I thirst. 

Upon their merits purely 
Might Parts judge securely, 

For Barbara’s figure surely 
Must always be the first. 


PICCADILLY. 

Widening the Wide and Neglecting the 
Narroto, 

The County Council and the First Com- 
missioner of Works propose to relieve the 
congestion of traffic iu Piccadilly, at the 
extreme western and eastern ends, by 
citting down some trees and wid'dning 
the roadway in the central part of that 
thoroughfare, where there is never any 
block at all. This is not a joke, as one 
might suppose ; it is the serious proposal 
of an official body and an official per- 
sonage, who take themselves so seriously 
that they arc quite incapable of seeing 
the absurdity of anything. Taste in 
planning street improvements cannot be 
expected from any municipal assembly of 
common-sense Englishmen. But for such 
a body there is one word of magic 
influence, the word “practical.” If the 
County Council and their equally common- 
sense ally, the First Commissioner, would 
consider it “practical ” to loosen a man’s 
waist-belt because his boots pinched him 
and his hat was not large enough, then, 
perhaps, there is something to be said for 
their amazing scheme. 

Probably the Council has its eye on 
Piccadilly as a future tramway route. 
The extra width would just accommodate 
the rails, and the forecourt of Devonshire 
House would form an ideal terminal yard 
and starting place for the electric tramcars 
to Hounslow, to Hampton and to Hanwell. 
The last, O Councillors, is a restful spot ! 
If ever you succeed in making that tram- 
way, you might try a little trip there. 

But if you want to be really “ practical,” 
why not endeavour to begin the widening 


of Piccadilly at its narrowest part, between 
Swallow Street and the Circus ? It will 
be very expensive, but it will have to bo 
done some day. In a few years, no doubt, 
there will be a Twopenny Tube — ^possibly 
even a Penny Pipe— under Piccadilly. 
Then the omnibuses will diminish in 
number as they have already diminished 
along Oxford Street. Would it not bo 
practical to leave well alone until then ? 
Why spoil what is, perhaps, the pleasantest 
[thoroughfare of its kind in Europe to 
carry out a useless scheme which is not 
practical at all ? 

And if you want to show still more 
common-sense, why not apply to Parlia- 
ment for power to chock the ceaseless 
tearing up of Lon.don streets ? Instead of 
widening roads of sufficient width at 


present, why not tL*y to keep intact the 
narrower ones elsewhere ? 

Meanwhile there are rumours, i>ossibly 
untrustworthy, that the Council, for the 
purpose of relieving the congestion of 
traffic at the narrowest part of Bond 
Street, is a])oufc to buy and set back one 
side of Portland Place, and so add thirty 
foot to the width of the roadway. It is 
also said that the First Commissioner of 
Works, equally alert in the public in- 
terest, proposes to diminish the crush 
of vehicles iu Park Lauo and Hamilton 
Place by cutting dowm the trees on 
both sides of the Broad Walk in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and making that path, 
still reserved for pedestrians and i»er- 
ambulators, double its present width. 

H, D. B. 


TOL. CXXI. 
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LIVES OP GREAT MEN. 

No. III.— The Right Honourable Adolphus Buffertop, M.P. 

(Concluded.) 

A GENIAL man was Buffertop : 

He never put a side on. 

Ill Parliament he did not drop 
The friends he first relied on. 

He worked upon a simple plan 
Of modest self-effacement. 

He did not seem to be a man 
For office or for place meant. 

He did not shine in briJliant deeds, 

But, like a man of sense, he 

Became devoted to the needs 
Of his Constituency. 

He knew his borough through and through : 

He was amongst the rare men 

"Who knew the Aldermen, and knew . 

His Presidents and Chairmen. 

And so this vale of tears became 
To him a Vale of Tempe, 

A place of joy that loved the name 
Of “ Bltfertop, our M.P.” 

His understanding, I confess, 

Was what the world calls tacit. 

But, though his talk was valueless. 

His smile was quite an asset. 

With smiles the man was seen to glow 
When other men looked sadly, 

‘Whenever things appeared to go 
Immoderately badly. 

Whate’or he felt when most depressed 
By gloominess, he hid it. 

He always tried to smile his best, 

And generally did it. 

Shell men are always loved in Parliament ; 

Their merits far outshine the fitful gleams 

Of the uneasy spirits who arise 

Time after time to catch the Speaker’s eye, 

And rail at Governments, and hurl their shafts 
Of satire full in an opponent’s face, 

Saying, “ What men are these who thus consiiire 
Against the safety of our well-loved land ; 

These indolent and miserable men. 

Lapped in the ease of great emoluments, 

Who see the country totter to its fall, 

And never raise a hand to draw it back ; 

Nay, rather, with a treacherous intent. 

Impel it to destruction ; wretched slaves 
Who proudly clank their fetters, and prepare 
Chains for the limbs of freedom-loving men? ” 

And some men cheer, and others, in despair, 

Cry, “ ’Vide, ’vide, ’vide! ” or rise and shake their fists, 

Implying that the frothy orator 

Is no whit better than the men he scorns. 

And some there are, keen fighters high in place, 

Who, having to expound a policy, 

'Are not contented to explain at ease 
Their scheme, but turn upon the other side, 

And taunt it, crying, “ Lo I these men, who now 
Oppose my policy, -were once themselves 
Keen workers for the end I have in view. 

They failed, and now maliciously they strive 
Against my policy— I should say ours. 


For it is onr united policy. 

And wo arc those that flinch not, but pursue 
Our nobler purpose with an energy 
Higher than theirs, and with a pure design, 

Which, by its contrast, makes their paltry schemes 

Muddy and foul ; the true-souled patriot 

Is here upon these benches ; ho who speaks 

Knows what he speaks of.” Then, with dauntless mien, 

Raking the Hansard dust-heaps, they contrive 

To prove the Opposition but a mass 

Of suicidal inconsistencies ; 

And, on the other hand, themselves appear 
Firm and unwavering, patriotic, true, 

Devoted to their King and fatherland. 

But Buffertop held on his way : 

He was born for the humdrum and stock work ‘ 

He came to the House every day, 

And applauded and voted by clock-work. 

The record of voting ho burst : 

When the lists had been faithfully reckoned, 

It was found that Adolphus was first, 

With a very inferior second. 

The knowledge and talents that were 
The pride of his friends in the City, 

He joyfully brought thorn to bear 
On the business that ’s done in Committee. 

And at length, as the years went along. 

Men said, when they met and discussed him, 

We don’t say he ’s brilliant or strong, 

But he ’s safe, and we like him and trust him. 

“ He is never sarcastic or coarse. 

And he never attempts to be funny ; 

But he works every day like a horse, 

And, in fact, he ’s the man for our money.” 

Every detail or ruling he knew. 

No man wAs so clearly a dab in ib. 

Till at last— which was felt as his due — 

He was given a seat in the Cabinet. 

And then in quick succession he became— 

He who was once the wool trade’s oi*nameiit — 
War-Minister, Colonial Minister, 

And lastly Chancellor of the Exchequer 
And leader of the House ; and men declared 
No man had ever led it with a hand 
So firm and yet so pleasantly applied. 

And some wrote letters to the newspapers 
And said, ” W^ knew this man in early life, 

And even as a lad he showed the signs 
Of greatness, and his brow was born to bear 
The wreath reserved for those who guard the State.” ' 
Such then was Buffertop, nay is, for still, 

As all men know, he lives and works and smiles. 

And some day, when his toil is done, the King 
Will make him peer, and send him to the Lords. 

================^^ R. C. L. ^ 

Fact and Fiction. — On seeing the drama of Sherlock Holmes ^ 
at the Lyceum, it may have occurred to others besides Mr. 
Punc¥s official dramatic critic, that the detention of the 
heroine by that unscrupulous pair of villains, husband and 
wife, or so representing themselves, was to the last degree 
improbable. The situation, however, is justified by the 
statement made by Mr. Charles Mathews, prosecuting in 
“The Extraordinary Charge of Conspiracy” case, now sub, 
judice^ and therefore not to be commented upon, at Marylebone ■ 
Police Court. 
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Mrs. Biliks (^ivho has lost coydrol of her machiiii). “ Oh, oh, Harry ! Please oet into a 

BANK SOON. I MUST HAVE SOMETHING SOFT TO FALL ON ! ” 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. 

The Kitchen Garden. 

By m alring the lawn a sine qua non of 
our establishment we saved ourselves 
no end of trouble, as Gwendolen pointed 
out; for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cottages in every thousand were weeded 
out, as it were, and the only difBeiilty 
was to find the thousandth. We pedalled 
many weary miles through many weary 
counties, and I was beginning to despair 
of ever succeeding in the quest of our 
ideal, when one sweet evening, after a 
long and fruitless day in the saddle, 
Gwendolen suddenly sprang off her 
bicycle and stood for a moment motion- 
less, peering through a hole in an oak 
paling. 

“ Eureka I she cried. “ Come and look 
at this. Jack! Bed tiles, gables, lawn 
and everything ! ” 

i “Charming!” I cried, craning over 
Gwen^s shoulder. 

“ I must live there.” 

“Darling, it 's occupied.” 

“ But perhaps it ’s to let. Bide on to 
the gate— there might be a board up. 
Jack, there is I ” 

“ * Beware of the dog / ’ ” I suggested as 
its probable legend. “By Jove! it isn’t 
though. * To Let. Enquire Within.* ” 
Gwendolen fell off her bicycle in her 
excitement, and in another moment w'as 
hurrying up the drive. 

“ It ’s rather large,” I suggested. 

“ It ’s perfectly heavenly,” said Gwen- 
dolen. 

“ It ’ll be more than five pounds a year.” 
“ It would be cheap at any price.” 

A comely old housekeeper showed us 
over the bungalow, whose long French 
windows opened on to the very lawn. 
At every step Gwendolen became more 
enchanted. 

“ Oh, Jack,” she cried, “what a sweet 
little study! Couldn’t you write soully 
things in here ! ” And I, looking round 
on the well-filled shelves that ran right 
. up to the ceiling, felt that indeed 1 could. 

“There’s simply everything one could 
want,” said Gtondolen, when we had 
completed our tour of the premises. 

“ Everything,” I agreed. “ It ’s a pity 

the rent is so stiff. A hundred and ” 

* ‘ But look what we get for it ! Compare 

this house ” 

“ Yes, I know. But still ” 

“The price includes everything. And 
think of the garden! Asparagus and 
peaches for nothing ! Jack, it would bo 
madness to throw away the chance ! ” 

* * * ♦ 

"We are economising. Out of deference 
to my feelings, Gwendolen has consented, 
nothing loth, to forego the cycling skirt 
and sailor hat with which she threatened 
me; and the dainty muslins which she 
wears instead keep so clean in the country 
that they do not st so very much more 


than the silk dress she had to wear in 
town. 'We have no greengrocer, except 
on occasions ; for all my wife has to do 
when we want vegetables is to tell the 
head-gardener. We found it much cheaper 
in the end to get two men to assist the 
boy we had originally thought of, for 
when I tried to grow asparagus I planted 
it upside down; moreover, 1 got such 
rheumatism from working in the wet that 
Gwendolen, after a talk with the doctor, 
insisted on my giving it up. And besides, 
as she pointed out, if I spent all my 
energy on manual labour, how could I 
write those epoch-making works for 
which the world was waiting? Our 


friends are delighted to visit us in 
summer; and when we find the long 
winter evenings are beginning to drag, 
we either pack up our traps for a month 
in the Biviera, or run up to the Carlton 
and do a week of theatres. Gwendolen is 
persuading all her friends to return to a 
natural life. 

Nothing like Leather.— It is said that 
the L. C. C. propose to supply their em- 
ployes with boots at fixed rates, after 
the method in vogue at Scotland Yard. 
Of course, the denizens of Spring Gardens 
I will then be known as the Loudon County 
! Cobblers. 
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OP THE MAKING OF LEADERS, 

How IT STRIKES A CoN'IE.MPORARV. 

Now lor the nameless sistei* of the Muses 

(Tenth of her kind) who represents the Press, 

That system which nifornis us what the nows is, 

Or makes a shrewd anticipative guess- 
01' what it will ho, lost a man should use hiV _ 

Own common-sense too much (though' I confess 
1 like to learn the movements of the Boer, and 
Also the Derby winner's name, beforehand) — 

Now" let the Muse to whom I just alluded 
Sing very loud the leudej*-writcr’s praise, 

On whose notorious arts I ’ve often brooded 
With a profound and envious amaze ; 

(Reader, 1 never undoi-stood — if you did — 

His ti'ick of i*cady nerve and lacile phrase, 

Nov how he writes with such admired persistence, 
Nor even what 's his reason for existence). 

Tlie name of loader strictly should imply 
A sort of objec't which contrives to lead, 

Yet the reports that moot the common eye 
Are such as any fool wiio runs may read, 

Grasping the truth and letting go the lie, 

Without a paraphrascr’s flowing screed ; 

You don’t get any wiser through a reaumej 
Although the scribe by implication says you may. 

A certain Mr. Wordsworth (if I ’m rigJit), 
Smitehing an interval from metric prose, 
Describes, as seen by early morning light, 

The view from Westminster (Lord only knowrs 
Where he had been and spent the previous night), 
And notes the w’ay in wiiicli the rivei* flow%s, 

And tells us how it gives him quite a thrill 
To feel the heart of London lyin{j still. 

I hold that this remark, how'ever witty, 

Is not ill keeping with the actual case ; 

For if there is a period wiioii the City 

Lies ” less than usual in the public's face, 

'Tis when the homing Pressman (1 submit he 
Prefers the dark because his deeds are base) 

Has cracked at coffee-stalls his stirrup-cup. 

And Evening Journalists are not yet uiJ. 

There is a pause in the affairs of men, 

Prior and just posterior to the dawn, 

■When even those Great Pow'ors that wield the pen 
Are from mendacity a wiiilo withdrinvii ; 

Tlie early cock-bird calls liis drowsy lion, 

The earlier worm parades the dewy lawm ; 

But otherwise on each recumbent snorer 

Sits what is known as ** Nature’s sw’eet restorer.” 

There are a few" exceptions, by the way, 

That emphasise the rule wiiich I have stated ; 
The slim Pield-Cornet, wiio has lied all day, 

Lies on in darkness; having first located 
Some imsiispoeting Yeomen, ho will say, 

“ Courage ! our foes have just capitulated 
To Europe’s fleet : at present Temple Bar 
Is occupied by Loubet and the Cslir ! 

That person surely spoke without conviction 
Who impudently taught the vulgar view 
That facts are even stranger stuff than fiction ; 

I never met a Correspondent -who 
Would W’illingly incur the grave restriction 
Of only saying what ho know’s is true ; 


If facts should happen, -they ’re prepared to tell ’em ; 

If not, thej’ draw" upon their cerebellum. 

I have diverged from my initial attitude. 

But if you marked the measure I have used — 

Lord B.'s (how irresponsibly he chatted !) — you ’d 
Count my digressions easily excused. 

I now return to that pure well of platitude^ 

The leader-writer, whom I have perused 
So rarely that my judgment cannot savour 
Of prejudices rooted in his favour. 

I ask, as one who never yet has heard, 

How is it done ? what supernatural fires 
Kindle his brain to stamp the final word 
On matters piping-hot from off the wires, 

Things which an hour ago had not occurred ? 

No aiisw’er comes, no outer tale transpires ; 

And I must fall, for want of information. 

Heavily back on my imagination. 

Picture him, then, by night, his collar loose, 

His tiaimt by printer’s devils close invested, 

Swiftly exuding pancreatic juice 
To make the facts more readily digested, 

His cursive comments, almost too profuse, 

Cheeked by a towel dripping round his pressed head 
And there yon have (1 ’m told by those who read ’em) 
The very fundament of British Freedom ! O. S. 


AS CLEAR AS CRYSTAL. 

Quietly, in an unpretcutious hut entirely pleasing manner, the 
great Exhibition of 1851 lias been celebrated at Sydenham. 
Just half a century ago last May the Crystal Palace was opened 
amidst great rejoicing in H 3 "de Park. The opening w"as to usher 
in the millennium. As a matter of fact it didn’t, but served as 
an overture to one of the most ill-starred European w’ars of the 
century. Then, after serving its proper purpose as a huge 
interuatioual bazaar in the rear of Kuightsbridge barracks, it 
w"as moved into Sydenham. Since then it has seen good and evil 
fortune. Thanks to the present excellent management, the 
good fortune remains and the had days are half-forgotten 
memories— save, perhaps, by the earlier shareholders — of the 
past. 

The good fortune is well deserved. What can be more 
interesting than the Courts, from the house in Pomi3eii to the 
splendid Alhambra? Why, they contain a liberal education 
in themselves. Then the series of exhibitions. All wrell 
selected and instructive. And the concerts ! Why, Mr. 
Manns made the C. P. the headquarters of British music. 
And the bands, and the organ-playing. And the picture 
gallery. And last, not least, the catering. All good. Then 
the local clubs housed in the Palace. Again good. And the 
grounds and the firew'orks. Then in the summer cricket, in 
the winter football. Never was tbei*e such a place so sugges- 
tive of delightful recollections. And during the past year 
even the figures — once so disaijpoiiiting — have been cheer- 
higly satisfactoi-y. C. P., go on and prosper! Is there any 
exuestion ? No. Stay ! Is it absolutely necessary to have all 
the year roimd a cafe chantantf Such an institution— no 
doubt excellent in its w"ay -when judiciously conducted— seems 
just a little out of place with such dignified surronndings. 


“Writ in Error.”— Ill Monday’s issue of the Daily Tele- 
^raplij last w"eek, an odd slip of the printer’s appeared in the ' 
advertisement of Mr. and Mrs, Fred Terry’s Company, then 
at the Kennington Theatre, playing Sweet Nell of Old Driiryj 
which w’as announced as Swell Nell of Old Drury.” What a 
capital title for a burlesque ! 



THE CASTAWAY. 

(Aftev the late R B .) 

Goodbye ! You -will make this curt farewell 
A rack for my soul and a tenter-hook 
For my life-warm limbs ! Well, the truth to tell, 

I have read this page in the Future’s book. 

In the soft caress of your coal-black hair ; 

Yes, I stroked it tendeily, grant me that. 

Lovingly,— watching the sunlight throw 
Its jewels, and w'ondering why the dark shade 
Of this parting thought ne’er obscured the glow. 

“ The time must come! ” to myself I said. 

In all our union the thought w^as there, 

As the ^vorld is a ball I knew it pat. 

A hundred times as you kissed my brow”. 

Wrung or serene w”ith as many moods, 

In as many places, where you, I trow, 

Shone out the best of my chattels and goods, — 

Full five score times, — did the doleful thought 
Strike on my heart as the awkw”ai*d oar 
Of an unskilled sculler on Thamis’ breast. 

The thought : that you 're only a fair-weather friend, 
Not for the atmosphere storm-possest 
Lashing of hail, drip, drip without end, 

But you for the set-fair seasons— in short, 

A fair-weather friend, as 1 said before. 

Only a fortnight ago to-day 
JoNESULi«T bade me in grotesque tone 
Throw you aside. But that ’s just his way. 

To pluck out the rose when the perfume ’s gone. 


By the blessed calendar there on the w”all 
Nearly a year has slipped into the void 
Sith jackanapes Brun impatiently pursed 
His lips in entreating that I ’d forswear 
Your kisses. In answer I merely cursed. 

And, showing the rascal that I could dare, 

Through the fashionable throng, before them all, 

I wore you. And weren’t the fools annoyed ! 

But that was last year. Now ? Devil a w”ord 
Can aptly express w'hat a change is here, 

And many ’s the rascal has said, I’ve heard 
— Now as you were — that I bought you dear. 

Oh, I know 1 ’m a man of the woi’ld, while you 
Are nothing now, lifeless, not-waiited, cold : 

But still you ’vc a part in the world to play — 

A doubtful ornament ! Still you ’ll deck 
The coarse, dank hair of some scamp whose way 
Is for tawdry grandeur. Poor colourless wreck ! 
And never again shall we meet, wo two, 

I who am young and you who arc old. 

Countless the sum in this world of ours 
Of such as you are. And as like as peas, 

Or, better, as weeds that affront the flowers 
111 our civilised garden of sloth and ease. 

Ecop in the town. In the country not one 
You ’ll find for your favours, depend on that. 

You in the country ! The notion is cruel. 

’Mid natures east roughly in earth’*s pimiile mould, 
A mark you would serve for their newly-chopped fuel 
Or crimson-veined wurzel hilariously bowled. 

Such is the world ! Yes, your reign is doiics^ 

Shabby, old, moth-eaten, worn top-hat ! 
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SOMETHING LIKE A CURE. 

from the hUuih pof/cs of Mr. Brieflet^s Fee Boole.) 

First Impression of Eeuin. — Absolutely French, j^o English 
need apply. Cominissloniiairc of “ One of the Best ” hotels does 
not speak English. Ho'\ve\ cr, he has the accomplishment — some- 
what difficult of acquirement, I should think — of understanding 
my French. Sometimes. Determine to patronise “One of the 
Best.” Fine situation, overlooking the lake, and on clear days 
Oiichy to be seen. 'When Oueby is visible look out tor squalls. 
Sunshine deceptive. Rain to follow. Rain in autumn standing 
dish. Seldom “ off.” Xo English, but plenty of hammering. 
Discover later that chronic hammering is caused by continuous 
bottling of waters of the Source. For exportation. 

EncjUind at a Discount. — Through the kind offices of my 
excellent doctor (Swiss) T am introduced to a French gentle- 
man. Charming fellow. Very cheerful. He is not exactly in 
the army— so far as I can gather — ^but when out of mufti wears 
a uniform. Some Governmental appoint iient, requiring for the 
proper performance of the functions attaching thereto a sword, 
cocked hat and epaulets. On Sundays and holidays, probably 
(in addition) spurs. He is quite proud of not understanding 
English. He is equally proud of never having been in England. 
What does he want with London. Leicester Square, Yauxliall 
Bridge Road and Margate? Has he not France? Is he not a 
Frenchman ? Wliat would I have more ? I reply in my French 
— as spoken in Paris — tratj buiuj. 

How I am to be Cured. — I am to rise at six. Then to the 
Source, where I am to drink three glasses of water. A quarter 
of an hour’s walk between each. For the rest, a simple diet 
and more glasses of water when (like Mrs. Gamp) “I am so 
dispoged.” It appears that the pure air and the perfect peace 
will do the rest. Evian water in the town everywhere. You 
find it in your matutinal tub. It forms the basis of 8i)lcndid 
soup. It is extremely pleasant in your tea. 

At the Source. — Water drinkers walking. Continuous stream 
at drinking fountain. Table containing fancy glasses sugges- 
tive of “Present from the Crystal Palace,” mugs “For a 
Good Boy, from St. Leonards,” and the like. Presiding goddess 
preparing tumblers enquires courteously if T am a subscriber. 
She speaks ill French. I answer in French— as spoken in Pans 
—Wee, Miidarm. Am presented with a glass of watt>r. Drink 
it. Cold, pleasant, t^xcellent. Take my first quarter of an hour’s 
walk. Stroll leisurely over half of Eviaii and back. Five 
minutes to spare. Second glass of w’ator. Take my second 
quarter of an hour’s w^-ilk. Stroll leisurely over the other half 
of EvUin and back. Five minutes to spare. Third glass of 
w’ater. Look at French paper, ^"ows about Enghind a 
twentieth of a column. Takes a minute and a half to rcjad. Rest 
of the last quarter of an hour cousumed in getting back to 
“ One of the Best.” Uphill. 

Distractions.— It is the end of the season, so the Casino is 
“ slowing down,” Placards of past glories tell of theatrical 
performances in wiiich ^lorxEr-SrLfA', Coqublin and Re jane 
have taken part. Grand orchestra still going strong — especially 
in the brass. Chemin de fer — attracting (botw-’een the first and 
second parts of the afternoon baud programme) <i number 
of oue-franc to fivo-franc speculators. Try my system. 
Result : loss in five minutes, sixteen francs. Stupid game, 
Chemin de fer. Think — in French — speedy condemnation. Put 
more briefly, naughty swear word. Further distraction— Little 
horses. Back two, then six, then four, then seven, then eight. 
Result; loss of twenty francs. Say, in English, naughty 
swear word. Attracts no attention. Giddy throng of foreigners 
do not undei*stand a single w“ord of Engiish. No, not widcst- 
knowm word in the language! Stupid game. Little hor.ses. 
And this is not following doctor’s oi*ders. Prescription for 
cure — plenty of water and perfect peace. Losing thirty - six 
francs in toif minutes may be getting into Jiot w’ater, but 
certainly not perfect peace. Nauglit.y swear w^’ord I 


A Festival . — In spit-e of the fast approaching end of the season, 
Evian very gay with a visit of travelling doctors. So far as I can 
make out, medical men from all parts of the world — minus the 
British Empire— are “ doing ” the Sources of Lac Leman. They 
are personally conducted by a gentleman in a suit of twoods 
and a red ribbon button-hole. They hold a eonforonee anont 
the Source of Evian. Perfect stranger teaches the local doctors 
the advantages of the eaii minerale of the neighbourhood. 
Local doctors no doubt much obliged for the startling informa- 
tion. If time had permitted probably lecture on egg-sucking 
(addressed to grandparents) would have followed. But social 
side uppermost. Much music and a banquet. Last function, 
final junketing of the personally-conducted medicos. An Evian- 
ciired guest thereat said to have subsequently undone all the 
good of his course by partaking of too many entrees. Much 
speech - making. Abrupt conclusion. W-atches of the night 
later on disturbed by doctors (and theii* belongings) missing 
boats and trains. Naughty swear words in many languages. 

Perfect Peace . — No letters, no papers. Hourly application to 
Concierge fruitless. The world seems to be standing still. 
Reminded of the Strand and Fleet Street by finding an old copy 
Of somebody’s Press Guide. Probably left by some agent travel- 
ling in journals. “ One of the Best “ does not take in regularly 
any English paper. Explanation— no English to read them. 
Apparently never heard of the Thunderer of Printing House 
Square, or the Young Lions of Peterborough Court, or the 
Chronicles of the corner of Wellington Street ! What ignorance ! 
Tlie schoolmaster evidently not abroad. At least not at Evian. 

Pleasing Joke . — ^Waggish friend w^rites to mo saying that I 
must be staying in an Evianly place. Quite so. 


LEAVES FROM AN AERONAUT’S DIARY. 

April 1. — Flying machine just completed. A triumph of 
iiigenions construction. All my owm invention. Material^ 
aluminium. Motor power, benzine. Success assured. Have 
worked out the wdiolo scheme on i)aper and find machine is 
simply bound to fly. Only w'aitiiig for a calm day to demon- 
strate the fact to a sceptical public. These March w'inds very 
troublesome. Not fair to the machine to make its first trial 
under unfavourable conditions. Shall make my ascent at noon 
t<I-day, weather permitting. Have announced the fact in all the 
daily papers. 

Nooa.— Lovely day for the ascent. Largo crowd assembled 
ill Exhibition grounds, from wiiich, by poriiiissiou of the pro- 
prietors, ascent to be made. Everybody keen and expectant. 
Remain outwardly calm, but feel a curious sensation in pit of 
stomach. Not fear, of course. On the contrary, confident 1 
shall succeed. A fcAv friends gather round to w^ish mo luck. 
Shake hands with them, and step on board. A clicor is raised. 
I give the w'’ord to let go. They let go. 

Nothing happens ! A slight hitch, I explain to bystanders. 
Can be put right in a moment. Only needs the turn of a screw 
and I shall soar gracefully like a bird. Interval of expecta- 
tion. Machine still declines to rise. Sooms as if I w^s too 
heavy for it. Must go into the question of proportion of 
weights to horse-power again. Explain this to bystanders. 
Ascent will take place to-morrow without fail. Crow’d melts 
aw^ay discouraged. Machine tow^ed back to shed. 

Ajyril 7. — Unexpected difficulties have delayed second experi- 
ment. Turned out that motor had not sufficient powder, and 
rudder w'ns too heavy. Have remedied both defects. Shall 
certainly soar at midilay to-day. Spectators not so numerous 
as oil last occasion, but interest still cordial. Weather un- 
happily threatening. Tow’ards noon wind rises. Postponomont 
again unavoidable. Moat disappointing. Muat w^ait for next 
fine day. 

April 12. — Fine days not so common iu this country. Four 
have passed and conditions still unfavourable. To-day more 
promising. Machine in first-rate trim. Have been able to 
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make sundry minor improvements in 
it during enforced dela3^ Once more 
respectful croAvd gathers, fit but unde- 
niably few. Public temporarily losing 
faith ill my machine. As a friend of 
mine explained, a flying machine which 
not only doesn’t fly, but doesn’t even 
kill its inventor, rapidly ceases to bo 
an object of popular curiosity. At the 
time I protended to smile at this, but 
looking back upon it consider the plea- 
santry in doubtful taste. Twelve o’clock 
strikes. 1 start in half-an-hour. 

13.80.— Once more I take my stand 
proudly on the deck of my maeliino. 
Reporters grouped round me in dense 
phalanx watching proceedings and avid 
for copy. Onco more I give the signal. 
The anchor is loosed, the screw begins to 
revolve. "Wo are certainly rising. 1 lay 
my hand on the tiller, prepared to steer 
proudly as soon as we have risen above 
the heads of the people. Process of soar- 
ing somewhat slow. Would like to in- 
crease number of vibrations of screw, 
but hesitate to leave the rudder. How- 
ever, wo are certainly flying, though 
flying somewhat low. Crowd raises a 
cheer. Most exhilarating. Not much 
steerage way yet. Narrowly miss a tree. 
Wall straight in front. Shall we clear it ? 
Afraid not. Decide to put about instead 
and skim gently back to starting point. 

Problem arises, how to get down, 
jfevor thought of this before. All very 
well to say “let her down gently” ; not 
so easy. Might misjudge velocity and 
smash deli cate mechanism. On other hand , 
might undorostiinato speed of descent and 
novel* get down at all. Decide to proceed 
cautiously. Slacken speed. Pall like a 
stone in a moment, right in the middle of 
representatives of the Press. All jumped 
clear however. Most unfortunate. Might 
have landed on some of them and broken 
the fall. As it is machine a total wreck 
and self badly shaken. Ominous murmurs 
among reporters, who seem to think I 
did it on purpose. Offer my apologies. 
Accepted ungraciously. Promise to under- 
take further ascent as soon as machine 
can bo repaired or new one made ready. 

April 30. — New machine built at last. 
Old one proved past mending. Sold for 
scrap-iron, or rather scrap-aluminiuir. 
Gathering of spectators considerably 
larger, encouraged presumably by pros- 
pect of seeing me break my neck. Re- 
porters have selected somewhat distant 
part ol field for vvatching progress. Have 
decided to modify" conditions of the start. 
Now machine built like a ship, decked 
all over, and will stai t from the surface 
ot convenient pond. This makes ascent 
equally easy and guards against worst 
consequences of descent. At midday am 
rowed on board in smal 1 boat, hlake short 
speech from deck of machine, pointing out 
that conquest of air is at length complete. 
1 have only to turn lever and machine will 
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VitAii s Iktmjktew ‘ Oh, Mu. (tTflino, r\E t vIiLEd this vokmng to tell you that 
FOR THE Parish Charittrs we open our :nosr interesting show op local antiquities 

AND CURIOSITIES, AND MAY I HOPE THAT rOCT WILL KINDLY GI^^E IT YOUR COUNTENANCE 2 ” 


rise like the admired albatross. Proudest | ijtQ CHLOE. 

moment of my life ! Turn Icvop. Screw" ' , , 

i-cvolves. Vo don't soem to riso. On the . eircumstanco 

contrary, wave actuallysinking. Vehave ! Slaneo, 

sunk! Am rescued, half drowned, by man i B’rom mo a stately bow. 

with boat-hook. Sensation most disagreo- dignified and pand, 

able. Machine remains at bottom ot pond. ! ^ torched yonr langnid, high -held hand. 

Long may it do so. Shall giyo up flying ' Twas all you would allow. 

and take to croquet. ST. J. H. j Alas ! since then stem Fato has dealt 

I -wanton stroke ; we each have felt 
At the Gimcrack Bestaurant, A cruel and heartless blow. 

Customer (to Waiter). Why am I charged self-same hand our joy has killed, 

two a hiiUngs for devilled Hdneys ? Our brow has wrung, our breast has filled 

Waiter. On aeoount, Sir, of the strike i dreadful woe. 

at Grimsby. * This week, by mutual sorrow torn, 

Customer. What on earth have kidneys j Each feels towards the other drawn 
to do with Grimsby ? | By misery’s mystic cliami. 

Waiter. I bog pardon, Sir, I mistook : Pity, they say, to Love 's akin — 
you for the gentleman as ordered cod’s-roe 1 Then what a w"orld of Love lies in 
on toast. [En*op rectified , ! A vaccinated arm 1 
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Fit ft Ftn'iiiCl. “You OUGHT TO ALIOW I M^mmAT OFF THE I'llICE 0 THAT 'OHBE YOU SOLD I LAS’ WEEK. WhY ’b ’YE BIN AN 
TOOK an’ IHED • ” 

F(f} mer, “Well, that’s funny, now; *e never orr any o’ them capers when I ’ad ’im !’* 


YICTORU MARY— PRINCESS OF THE SEAS. 

[On crossing the line the Duchess of Cornwall and York was 

admitted a daughter of Neptune and accepted the letters patent of Grand 
Dame and Liege Lady of the Order belonging to the Men of t*he Sea.] 

Dat’GHTER of Soa Kings 1— youi* lino nmniiig down to thorn, 
Gallant and sturdy, tho Vikings of old ; 

Foemeu who fought -with us, adding a crowTi to them, 
LaiiiK-hing their galleys for glory and gold 

Wife of a Sailor ! — a man -who is one of us, 

Made by the Navy, its .smooth and its rough. 

Pleasures and laljoui*.s ; — be sure there iii*o none of us 
Wish he were made of a daintier stulE ! — 

Mother of Princes !— and -we have a plea for them ; 

Lend us your children, \ve ’ll give them back men ! 

Born to the blue, there ’s no trade but tho soa for them, 
Wonders and wisdom ’tw’ill bring to their ken : — 

Princess of Britons ! we hoard how they bore for you, 

Gifts that were royal and gauds that were rai-e 5 

We have no je^vols, no riches in store for you, 

Only of homage w^o proffer our share. 

Queens of your race, in the talc of its history, 

Mai'shallcd their armies and mustered their ships, 

Kone of tiiein learned of the sea and its mystery, 

S n of tlie yes and not heard from tho lips. 


Came there the call of our kindred, the brotherhood 
Dwelling afar, but in loyalty near ; — 

“ We would be one, O our Queen, in thy motherhood, 
Send us thy clearest, we hold them as dear ! ” 

Then by the -way of the w'onderful waters, 

Won by our fathers w^ho fought on the foam, 

Fared you to hearten our sons and our daughters, 

Folk w’ho are fain at the thought of their home. 

So, as you saw, in the days of your wandering, 

Kations of landsmen as loyal as free. 

Haply there rose, in the time of your pondering, 
Thoughts of tho sailors whoso homo is the sea. 

Royalty spared you no whit of our dreariness, 

Wauling the touch of our little ones’ hand ; 

Daytime and darkness of A\Titching and weariness, 
Waiting for wives who are waiting on land. 

Aye, and w’e knew it, and so did you wun of us 
Titles confirmed by a royal decree, 

Neptune himself he has hailed you as kin of us, — 

“ Princess and Lady of Men of the Sea ! “ 

Take then, O Princess, the tribute w’e bring to you, 
Simple and homely, as simple our part ; 

Hear then, O Lady, the song that we sing to yon. 

Songs must ring true when they rise from the heart ! 
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John Buu- (to tho nmu Ameer, Hahihullah). “YOUR FATHBjR AND I WERE VERY GOOD FRIENDS, MY BOY, AND 
IF YOU -WANT THE BEST ADVICE, YOU VriLL ENOW WHERE TO COMB FOR IT.” 








AMERICANS ABROAD.-CONUVAY. 
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C1AR15 AXD OARBAGK. 

[“ At tho authorities have put up a uoti^e that n>» loaj: skirls arc to be 
admitted ^\ithiIl the preemax of tii** *.Mid<‘ns — Dm'ii Faptr'j 
O ITMININI s:o-\Yllv;, 

That oft on tho frowns 

Of the strait-laced evoked in a ijoriod still recent, 

■When censors would say 
The corps dc haUct 

Was robed in a style that was barely just decent ; 

longer we 're shocked 
lly ladies sh or t-i rocked. 

Oar censure lies now in aiKithor direction — 

On those that their hems 
Trail in ells about Kins, 

And scatter dire germs for thou* neighbours* infection. 

So bear, if you will, 
hTounce, pleating, or frill. 

Be Paris or tailor-built, just as you like, robes, 

But, whatever you are. 

This one thing we bar — 

\V’e w’on’t have your fringes embroidered with microbes. 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Rvdyard KiPLiXft's Kim (Macmill^vn & Co.) is a strangely 
fascinating tale of Incliaii life under British rule justly sns- 
pieious of foreign intrigue. The two principal cliaraetoi‘s in 
the story are a simple, lovable, and holy “Lama,” and his 
“ehelah” (pupil and companion), a bright, unscrupulous, 
affectionate, clever boy, who, his parents (one Sergeant Kimball 
0*Ham and his wife, a nursemaid in a colonePs family) having 
both died before he was three years old, was brought up by a 
lialf-ciisto woman, and started by her to seek his fortune where 
chance might lead him, with, as an outfit, an aiiiiilot case hung 
round his neck containing a parchment with prophetic writing 
on it, and a birth-eertiflcdte by vray of passport and for future 
identification. The thiiil principal characler in the tale is the 
sly, highly-accomplished Bahu, in the Secret Service Depart- 
ment of the British Govorumont, wiiose peculiar “ English as she 
is spoke” will forcibly remind not a few' readers of “Honble 
Punch’s ” Anglo-Indian contributor, w'ho, as it may be remem- 
bered, had the rare opportunity of airing his kiiow’ledgo of the 
English language and of English Law^ in a London Court of 
Justice, as defendant in a celebrated breach of promise action. 
With his exceptional power of vividly pieturesque description, 
Mr. Rudyaud Kii*LiN(ir sets so clearly before our eyes the dazzling 
scenes of life in an Indian city, w'hore the old order is only 
gradually changing giving place to new', that wc see every 
figure, no matter how unimportant, sharply defined, and the 
moving throng quivering with animation as in the “living 
pictures” of the whirring einoinatograph. Out of the ovei- 
moving crowd, so -wearying to eye and brain, as indeed is 
every crowd in real life to the quiet spectator, issue four 
personages whose steps we follow w'itli increasing interest until 
the end of the romance which still leaves the reader not 
dissatisfied but unsatisfied, asking, as the inquisitive child does 
after the very last word of a fairy tale has been uttered, “ And 
what did they do then?” The tmibossed illustrations by 
J. L. Kipling are original in design and peculiarly effective. 

Biclcerhy^s Folly (Methuen) is a rollicking, rough-and-tumble 
story of the kind dear to tho heart of tho gallery in the old 
transpontine theatre. Mr. ToiM GAiiiON has in liis wallet a 
boundless store of devices, expedients and surprises which 
carry the reader through at breathless pace. Never outside 
the range of Rickerhy's Folly were such happenings. Murders, 
personations, abductions, incendiarism, a corpse falling out of 
a casually-opened cupboard door, and a midnight burial by 
lantern light— these are some of the delicacies my Baron ite can 
promise to the reader in search of a rattling, racy book. 


The fifth volume of the New English Did ionary comes from 
the Oxford University Press. It will appreciably add to its 
renown, and to that of Henry Frowde, w’hose w'atchful care 
and exquisite taste have endowed the nation with this rare 
workshop. Dr. Murray, toiling through the alphabet, has to 
regret the loss of one esteemed colleague fallen by tho way. 
This is Mr. FitzEdward Hall, w'ho, dying at the age of seventy- 
six, was within a few weeks of the end hard at work on the 
Dictionary, service rendered as a pure labour of love. The 
new volume completes the first eleven letters of the alphabet, 
comprising four of them w ithin its mighty tome. They are H, 
I, J, K. Aly Baronite notes with interest how' the letter H, 
persistently dropped by some of his fellow'-citizens, comes out 
well ahead in the Dictionary. It prefaces over 16,000 words, as 
compared with 14,000 l*s, 3,500 K’s and 3,000 J’s. In this new 
w’ord competition, Dr. Johnson wasn’t in it w'ith Dr. Murray 
and his army of collaborateurs. Compared with the above 
figures, Johnson’s dictionary deals w'ith 1,533 w'ords beginning 
W'ith H, 2,012 with I, 299 with J, and 205 with K. As a rule, a 
dictionary is not attractive in the ordinary way of reading- 
Complaint of patchiness has justly been brought against it. 
The New English Dictionary, beautifully printed, is a museum 
of fascinating oiit-of-the-w'ay information, supplied through the 
medium of quotations illustrating the use and meaning of words. 
The complaint my Baronite makes about the book is that, turn- 
ing to it for elucidation of a w'ord, he finds the page so fasci- 
nating that he goes on reading w'hen he ought to l:)e writing. 

Mr. Ernest Radford, with his instructive preface to 
BoswelVs Life of Johnson, leads the reader up to w'here Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, K.C., self-effacing, “introduces” him to 
the present six-volume edition (Archibald Constable & Co.) 
of that immortal work, fringed afresh with illuminative 
notes, and illustrated with some eighty well-reproduced por- 
traits of contemporary Johnsonian celebrities. In the course 
of above-mentioned preface, the aforesaid Ernest, touching 
upon tho portrait, by Sir Joshua, of “Gartano Apolline 
Baldassare Vestrir, 1729 — 1808, Le Dieu de la Danse,” writes • 
“His son A3UAND, Ballet-master, King’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
married Bartolozzi’s daugliter, w^ho afterwards married Charles 
Mathews the elder.” If this were so, who, then, was the 
“ Madame Ve.stris” wdiom Charles Mathews the younger, i.e. 
Charles James Mathews, married, and with whom he managed 
the Lyceum Theatre somewhere about 1846, “ Consnle Planco,” 
which, being literally translated, means when Planche was 
their consultant, and w'rote their Christmas extravaganzas? 
The Baron has ever been under the impression that Madame 
Vestris w'as a Bartolozzi, and that her second husband was 
Charles James Mathews, the Charles Mathews of Used Up, 
Patter v. Clatter,, and a hundred other amusing pieces, the 
youthful friend of Lady BLESSiNGTONand Count D’Orsay in Italy 
and London. If the Baron be right his Charles Mathews, husband 
of Madame Vestris, was not tho “elder” (Heavens! he, the 
ever-grecn, never could have been an “ elder,” since, though 
he lived till nearly eighty, he had not attained to the positive 
“old”), but the younger. There ’s an error somewhere. Whose ? 

“Our Mr. Anstey” has republished in one volume (Long- 
mans) his original Ma7i from Blaiikley^s — not the dramatic 
version— with several “other sketches,” all so delightfully 
amusing that it is difficult to select any single one as “ the 
pick of the basket.” As -a rule the Baron approveth not of 
illustrations, as forcing upon the reader types that do not seem 
in accordance with tho author’s intention. But this instance is 
a brilliant exception, all tho characters, as humorously realised 
and perfectly presented by “our Mr. Bernard Partridge,” ap- 
pearing not only just exactly as the author of their being would 
in real life have had them appear, but also as tho appreciative 
reader would have necessarily imagined them to be. Oertes, to 
author and artist, the Baron tenders liis sincere congratula- 
tions, as also docs he to the public on thoir having so enjoyable 
a work within such easy reach. The Baron DB B.-W. 
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A MUCH INJURED MAN. 


Chapter HI. 

I CAST about for a lu'opitious chance of proposing to the 
heiress. Finally, I decided that no better time could be found 
than the afternoon of a non-hunting day. And for the place, 
what could be more suitable than the cosy little dravring-room 
of the girl’s own house ? 

I hacked over there on my white-faced horse, having had him 
done over with the paint, and, leaving him to be walked about 
by a boy, I knocked, and was shown in. Well, thought I to 
myself, luck is in my way, as the brunette onrerecl the room 
alone. 

“Poor -Mixxie has a headache,” she began, as we shook 
hands and then drew seats up to the lire. ** So she has sent me 
to entertain you and make her excuses.” 

“Miss Acresby could not have found a better substitute! “ 
I replied gailiuitly, and with a certain look in the eye which 1 
fancy always “ takes ” with women. Women all like it, in me. 

“ Shall I give you some tea V ” she said. 

“ I want you to give me something more than tea. Miss 
Acresby,” 1 said. 

She pretended to look puzzled. 

“ Muffins ? “ she asked. 

“More even than muffins,” I answered, infusing a tremble 
into my deep, full-toned voice. “I want you to say that this 
pleasant friendship of ours, my dear :Miss Acresby— my dear 
Mal’d — let me call you Maud, may 1 ? I want you to say 
that this friendship of ours has now ripened into something 
worse — better, I mean — than friendship alone — ^that, in fact, we 
may — nay, must be — more to each other than we have ever 
been before.” 

Rather a neat and effective little speech, that. I thought so 
at the time, and 1 think so still. 

Maud Acresby ’s eyes fell lo the tips of her shoes. They 
were very pretty ones — the eyes, not the shoes : though, ou 
second thoughts, I remember the shoes were also very pretty ; 
but let that pass. She did not answer a Avord. 

‘*Ain 1 hoping— asking for— too much?” 1 went on, impres- 
sively. 

Still no answer. 

“Maud!” and again I had resort to the tremolo, “I loA'e 
yon ! Will you be my Avife ? ’ ’ 

“Max!” Th..t Avas all she said; but the next moment she 
was in my arms. 1 had triumphed; her subjugation A\as com- 
plete. The radiant flush of A’ictory AA’as on my cheek ; at least, 
I think it AA’as ; and neA'or have I felt more utterly happy than 
at the moment in 'which I told myself that Maid Acresby — 
and her fortune — Avere mine. 

We sat together on the sofa — ^how I hoj)ed that “MrxxiE” 
would not recover from her headache, and come in I And for 
the S 2 >ace of at least half-au-hour, 1 enjoyed something like 
bliss unalloyed. 

Then, her hand still in mine, Maud said : 

“I W'oiuler Avhere w’e shall settle doAAui to live? Not in a 
himting coimtry, dear Max. do you think so ? It Avould be too 
maddening to see others hunting, when one couldn’t do so 
oneself.” 

I patted the little hand onconragingly, 

“ X should noA'er be so selfish as to object to your hunting, 
dearest, simply because you Avere married,” I saiA 

She looked rather puzzled. 

“But, Max, hunting is expensive, and wc ” 

“Well, money Avould hardly stand in the Avay, w'ould it?” I 
asked, laughingly. De ThodjS always says my" laugh is infec- 
tious, and 1 think he must be about right. Anyhow, mA” little 
fiancee laughed merrily, too, and exclaimed ; 

“I 'm so glad to hear you say that, Max, for I loA^e hunting, 
and could only have givon it up for your sake”— (dear little 


girl ! By JoA’e, Avomen can tell a real good felloAV when they 
see one) — “ and I thought — I rather feared, dear Max, that you 
wouldn’t be able to afford me hunters as Avell as yourself. 
HoweA-er, I 'm only too glad to hear that you can. What jolly 
days Ave shall have together, sha'n’t Ave?” and she clapped 
her little hands Avith delight. 

“Yes, awfully jolly,’' I said, in rather feeble tones. I did 
not quite like the reference to myself as the provider of the 
hunters. 1 supposed it Avas merely her Avay of putting things. 

“Bear Max,” she Avent on, laying her head against my 
shoulder and gazing np at me Avith her dark, star-liko eyes, “ 1 
wiMsf tell you— it Avas such a shame — people said you Avere ” 

“ My darling ! ” 1 exclaimed, in outraged tones. 

“ Bon’t be angry, Max. 1 neA^er believed it. They said you 
were not in loA^e with anything except yourself and ‘ the 
heiress’s money.’ I felt furious at such A’ile calumny.” 

“The scoundrels ! ” I said, in hot indignation. 

“Yes,” she resumed ; “and iioaa', AA'heii they see that it AA'as 

me, and not the heiress at all that you my darling, what is 

the matter? You are ill, you ” 

1 wiped the cold perspiration aAAMy from my forehead. 

“2S’‘o — o,” 1 said, Aveakly, “ but I feel ratliei' — rather cold.” 

T could almost liaA^e wished that Minxie would rccoA'er from 
her headache and come in. It might have relioA^ed the strain 
and created a divertissement . Noav that I come to calmly reflect 
over the Avholc of the proceedings, I am distinctly of opinion 
that Mixxte must have purposely culth’^ated that headache in 
order to leave us— Maud and myself — alone, on that fatal 
afternoon. 

“When will you come to sec me again, dear Max?” she 
cooed, softly. 

“ 1 — or — oh, soon, dear Maud, very soon,” I replied, vaguely, 
and Avith a groping inoA^cment — ^for I telt almost blinded with 
my sudden grief — making for the door. 

“ I am sure you are not quite well,” she said, Avith anxious 
solicitude, and just that (to me) terrible soupgon of i)roprietor- 
ship in her tone, that engaged men know so AA’ell. 

I nodded and smiled, in sickly silence. 

Feeling that tlie quiet of luy own rooms at “The George ” 
Avas what 1 chiefly Amhied in life at that moment, 1 rose and 
said good-bye. Maud accompanied me to the door — so nice of 
her, of course, but 1 AA^as past appreciating the delightful 
flattery of such an act, just then. The boy met me with 
iny hack — the painted one — and l)iit for the fact tJiat “ melan- 
choly had marked me for her own,” 1 might liaA^e noticed that 
it had been raining, and my horse’s face Avas again w^hite* 
Maud, eA-er quick in obseiwatlon, exclaimed : 

“Oh, you’A'e had another horse semt over for you, then? I 
saAv you ride up to the house on ” 

“ Yes,” I broke in, as I hurriedly climbed up into the saddle. 
“It — it’s a beastly day, isn’t it. Good-bye.” Here I felt 
something rise in my gorge, but 1 perseA'ered and ended the 
sentence Avitli “dear.” Then I rode eft homo as if tho devil 
had kicked me. 

Of course, 1 saAV it all now— noAv that it Avas too late. That 
unmitigated scoundrel, Oadsby, had introduced the comi^anion 
as the heiress ; a shabby, stale, threadbare trick. Gadsby had 
left Splashington, or 1 should haA'O — aa'oII, I should liaA^e Avritten 
him an abusiA'e, anonymous letter, by Joa’O, 1 Avould 1 

1 sat down and thought out the whole situation until my 
head ached. What was I to do ? Could I apply to some friend 
to get me out of the difficulty by explaining that there was 
some mistake someAvlicre? ITo, it A\'as not a mistake which 
would bear explaining. Should I run aAvay ? Should I commit 

sui ? No, certainly not that. Well, then AA^hat on earth was 

the best course to take ? I couldn't confess the mistake I had 
made ; I couldn't tell my uncle, or he would cut me off with a 
! shilling. The only Avay I could see out of the difficulty was 
I the one I decided upon taking, then and there. I seized writ- 
i ing mate-rials and began : — 





MANOEUVRES. 


LieiUenant Nohs {Just arriwu). How long will you take to deivi mb to the fort, Cabby « ” 

Calh ( j , “Tex Minutes, Capitxg, by the short out through the ha^llets. But the miliiary alius goes the long way 

ROUND, through THE FASHIONABLE FART 0* THE TOWN, YER HONOUR, WHICH TAKES AN HOUR.** IGabby gfetS kis hOUr. 


My Dear Miss xVcresby, 

I hardly know whether I made myself quite clear to 
you to-day. WJien I proposed that you should marry me, 
w’hat I meant to say was, would you marry me at some future 
time if— -I mean — when — or rather, to make the matter oven 
simpler— ill tlie event of— my succeeding to my uncle’s property 
and Baronetcy — there are only seven lives between me and the 
title — and one never knows 'one’s luck, you know; they might 
all bo killed in a railway accident, or drowned in a butt — boat, 
I mean. I hope I make myself clear ? 

I am sure you w”!!! see matters in the same light as I do ; 
and, although I may have asked you to marry me — you will 
remember that nolliing was actually said as to the date. So I 
think, perlmiDs, it would bo wiser to leave you, for the present, 
at all events, entirely free — ^unless j’ou care to remain engaged 
to me until those seven lives drop in. 

AVith every good wish for your future welfare, 

I remain. 

Yours very sincerely, 

M. m Verb Bouncerby. 

P.S.— As I am unexpectedly recalled to town to-morrow, will 
you kindly make my adieux to your charming cousin, and 
accept the same for yourself ? 

P.P.S.— I shall very probably bo starting for Equatorial 
Africa next week. 

To this I received no reply for over a fortnight, and was 
beginning to think I had got out of a terribly awkward situa- 
tion, with my usual skill and address — for without any conceit, 
I fancy I know something about the ways of the w'Orld— when 
this letter arrived. 


21, LincoWs Inn Meadoios, W:C» 

Bear Sir, 

Yourself & Acreshy, 

Wc are instructed to commence an action against you to 
recover damages (i55,000) for breach of a promise to marry 
our client, Miss Macd Elsie Acresby. Kindly send us tjie 
name of your solicitor who will accept service of the wu*it on 
your behalf, and oblige, 

Your obedient servants, 

Gottxm, Tight & Co. 

T took the letter straight to my Uncle. He called me 
consummate ass, and kicked me out of the front door. 

He was alw^ays so crude. Fox Russell.. - 

TO LORD CROMER. 

(On the cinnoun cement of his (ixtpvoachhty marriage,)' 

My Lord, we all know that with eye of the lynx 
You have ever kept wateh on the face of the Sphinx, 

And the Sphinx, in its o-wii very silent, dim way, 

Wishes joy to the Bride wdio won’t take you away 

From the land which you ’ve made — ^that is make the nihil pay. 


“ 2£jiia—il y a ton jours un ‘ niais,* ” says the French proverb/ 
and, as W'c approach November, don’t we Londoners wish that' 
“il y a ton jours un * Mai * ” were proverbially .true a Londres 1 

South African Anathema.— B otha de Wot l We say so too^- 


The hocictai*}’' found them and read as follows : — 
ACTUALITY. ■ MissS\Lvu FuxrmiK-i. Aix. ’98. 

{An E,\tnict Jiom a ^‘probtible ” nrw noi>uL) j Matrimonial Advantagc'i, Matrimonial Dimduantages. 

[** Probably one of the chaiactenstic features of the new novel will be the Tall, hrunott-o. Invalid mother (loquacioas). 

relegation of the element of rev love to a Bub'-uliary place It may be that 'w^ll eonnected. Father overbearing?, 

current fiction has rather exaggerated the importance of the love of a man voice, features, aiidfiffiiro. Brother an absolute fool. 


ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 

{(iiU‘ ft I 'iMhii fhuh an Artist tr/to rrufises the jmfic eufh'ejjtlon.) 


for a maid. It w open to doubt if, in most lives, love is the be-all and end-all - . _ ^ ^ j novels. 

of e-xistence.”-r/ie.4<‘arfc>My, Septeiiibti 24.] ' . iLh fhnris 

^ ^ I Tactful and easy in manner. A dash of sentiment (bad). 

Chapter XXXTX.— A Moment for Matrimony. | Vivacity. Modeoflifeand tastes— simple. 

And so Peniileton Pioor wa.s recognised by the wliolo v/o rid Age 2C, or therea bouts. bond of theatre and society 

as a fully-fledged multi-mi 11 iomi ire. And so yimng, too, for he ! luiictjons. 

was barely forty-one, in spite of the grey flecks amid his well-, Aofe. When thinking of uiarrying worthy of a trial. 

groomed hair. As he sat in his library, drawing dreamily at a 1 Pkndlepon expelled a cloud of smoke cogitatively, 

F/oro (1/ LeruitJui nn, tho wliolo of hi.s busy life passed before! “Just type a note, OOLETON.*’ 

him liki* some w’ouderful pageant. The errand-boy at the I “Are you Ihiiiking of marrying, Sir,” cncpiirod he with 
giiigoi*-bccr factory, the siiperii nine vary st unp-moistcner, the ' the privilege of an old employe. 

toiling clerk, the commercMal — 

^ traveller, the proprietor ol a n ■ |ioTDAnrirr\ 

Krcougroc«yln.«iuosH, .mds,. ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 1,, 

on through the myriad com- {thu' fti^tAdonifiiohan Artist a'htf reulimthe imetieeufweption.) yc 

mercial labyrinths, until the da 

dizzy pinnacle of tinaneial , as 

success w’as i*eached, and he ^ ^ i sn 

floated the Empire and Battle- 1 

ship Supply Association, and I on 

stood revealed as the triple- I /y lUi 

Napoleon of eommoroo. I'/v’ 

PiSNfiLnoN was a typical pro- 

duct of the age — though a fnl\ 

high one : a man who had a 

large grasp of our complex w; 

life, and who early set him- 

self to devote to everything I //If /jffltfilll \ / ft/ ^ 

within his ken — which was f v yJf )i y* 

ever5't lung — just so much j/y / ' ff 

time and mental energy as / ^ 

its importance in the great I (v^'‘ 

cosmic scheme justified. For ^ a ^ 

three hiuidred and sixtj’^four ^ u/// / X ^ 

days in the 3 ’ear ho immersed ^ v ///v/'/y 

himself in the multifarious ' M /v/ y ’ 

problems which crop up in the 1* ^ ^////^ ^ 

lito ot a young man deter- ^ J r3S=^ 1 ei 

mined to get on. On the ‘ ^ ^ y' “ 

three hundred and sixty-fifth y^ ^ 

Pendleton aliow-ed himself to yy)^yZ^^/yy/ ^ C m 

be bored by the unmonetary o 

busiuc.ss of domesticity, or, “OiT, iumneo spot *” — Macbeth. ''' 

to stretch a somewhat anti- tl 






I'i 




•OlT, lUMNEO SPOT » J/ap&r/A. 


“ T had some such idea,” 
answ^ered Pendleton, wdth a 
lull f smile of good nature. ‘ ‘ If 
you remember, next Wednes- 
day week is the one day set 
aside out of the year for 
such trivialities as infect our 
modern life. Matrimony is 
one of them, to which love- 
making was an insensate 
preliminary in my boyhood's 
days, and a great deal of the 
fiction concocted during that 
flim.sy period of our history 
was devoted to it. I intend 
to get married. I have been 
moaning to do so for some 
years past, but being occu- 
pied by so many important 
affairs lias put the idea out 
of my head. It ’s a thing I 
believe one ought to do, so 
I w’aut to do it, and have 
done with such nonsense 
once and for all. Just drop 
a nice note to Miss Flindries, 
enclosing in tabulated form 
my conception of her advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and 
say I intend to got married 
on Wednesday w^eek, and 
would be happy to give her 
the first refusal of myself. 


qiiated terra, his love affairs. That day w^as near at hand, 5 Ask her to enclose the last six photos she has had taken of 

and ho felt that a little relaxation from the more seriou-s ’ liersolf, as I only vaguely remember what she is like. Say 

duties of existence W'ould only be consistent with hLs admirable that L consider she could bo adapted to my few' domestic 
rule of life. wants, and if she is desirous of seeing my houses and 

He stretched out his hand and pressed the electric boll for property I should be most happy to peisoually conduct her 
his secretary. over them, and reply to the best of my ability to any questions 

“ By-the-bye, Oglepon,” he said, as the young mui entered, she may think it necessary to ask. 

“what w'as the name of that young lady 1 told you to “Remind Miss Flindries of all the sources for acquaint- 
remember?” iiig herself of my character, and enclose extracts from 

The secretary tunied hastily some leaves of his note- red books, etc., wdth a stamped and addressed envelope 

in case of rejection. State that an early reply will oblige, 
“Miss Sylvia Plindriiw, Sir.” -a.s in the event of Miss SiLViA Flindries declining my 

“Ah! I fancy I w’as rather .struck by her general deport- ' offer, I have other ladies on my li.st (though I freely con- 
mont.” A pause. *fess none with .so few disadvantages) to wdiom a similar 

^ “ It was at Monte Carlo, in ’97, wasn't it ? ” ; offer will bs extended. That is all. I shall leave all the 

“The memo is dated June in the following year, Sir, at; details of the ceremony in your hands. Remind mo that I 
Aix.” - have an appointment to be married on Wednesday week, 

“ Oh,” said Pendleton, calmly. “ One meets so many people, and post me up in the bride’s family history. And now wo 
I believe I jotted down a few particulars for future reference, can return once more to the normal features of our modem 
Have you them handy? ” . i civilized life.” 
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^VHAT WE DO WITH OUR BOYS. 

Really, Mr. Grey, it's most kind of 
your wife to take so luueli trouble. But 
everyone spoils Marjory. Ah, you think 
so ? So glad ! And yet I ’m very anxious 
about her. Oh, clear no, she 's delight- 
fully good and olicdient, and all that, so 
different from PERCY. But then, girls are 
different, arc they nof^ But still — you 
have no daughters of your own, T believe V 
Yes ? Ah, then, you can sympathise with 
me. A mother’s responsibilities arc so — 
so — exactly, so over \\ helming, that sorae- 
tiniGs one’s heart fails one. But we can’t 
do more than our best for them, can 
wo? And some 'mothers are so — now 
there s Lady Coote. Y’ou know her? Y’es ? 
Exactly! And her one idea is to get 
those red - haired girls married. She 
thinks of nothing — nothing^ but that. 
Yes! So narrowing, ain’t it? And the 
way she hunted that poor cracked Lord 
Saxdowx last year — positively hunted 
him! Makes her look so ridiculous, don’t 
it? Ah yes, yes, of course. I suppose 
my Marjory wull marry some day. They 
do, don’t they? But w’hat troubles me 
is the — ^jiist so, the bringing her up to — 

I suppose now, you believe in the Higher 
Education of Women and all that? No? 
Oil, but how nice of j’oii to say so. And 
yet, you know, there are peoples— now, 
there’s Isabel Socthoate. I suppose 
you don’t kuow— yes. Sir Charles is my 
cousin. Yes. Well, Avould you believe 
it, she is positively going to send her 
girls to Newnham, or one of those places. 
Yes, really. And they are actually going 
to take up teaching themselves. Now 
can you conceive anything more — of 
course, 1 only mean as regards women. 
Your ease is so^different. 1 always think 
yours is such a noble profession. Oh, 
but it is. So — or — so unselfish. Yes ! 
Boys are so difficult, ain’t they ? 

Now do tell me what you think of ray 
Percy. Ah, you 've noticed that ? High- 
spirited ! Yes ! How I envy you that 
gift of reading character. Directly you 
spoke to him I could see that you would 
get on beautifully together. Ho certainly 
has rather high 'spirits, hasn't he ? Yes ! 
But, of course, all his father’s family are 
like 'that, 'you know. Yes, poor Lord 
Patrick. Yery sad, wasn’t it, and so 
disagreeable for the ^family. But it was 
all^tho fault of that terrible old dowager. 
The way she neglected her children, when 
she wasn’t spoiling them. Well, what 
else could one expect ? 

But I feel quite happy about Percy, 
now that I know he ’s in such good hands. 
I always think, you know, that a mother 
is really the last person in the world to 
train hor^own boys. Of course, yes, so 
many other things to think of, hasn’t one ? 
And they’re so noisy, ain’t they, and 
always getting into mischief. Exactly. 
Nothing else for them to*", do, is there? 


The end of the holidays is always such a 
relief. It ’s so— so restful to think that 
someone else is looking after them. 
Someone one knows and trusts, of course. 
But really, your iuflaoncG over boj^s is 
quite — oh, but how delightful of you. 
Now, I ’ve never thought of that before. 
Hoav simple! Yes, I see. Just to love 
them all. To love them. That must make 
it so delightfully easy. Let me see, 
haven’t you a little Conyers boy here ? 
Yes? And you love him? Really? 
Really! Well, now, that is too dear of 
you, I must tell Marjory. Ah, here 
they are. 

•Well, darling ? And you liked it all ? 
I ’m sure it is. And T feel so happy about 
Percy. Mr. Grey has just been telling 
me the secret of his influence. Can you 
imagine anyone loving — ^really loving — 
that unfortunate boy of Mabel Conyers ? 
Ah, well then, you are like Mr. Grey. 


I ’m sure I couldn’t. Bat lie says he loves 
them all, and— oh, Marjory, do you hear 
tliat? The more disagreeable they are 
the more he loves them. Wonderful ! 
I ’in sure after that we can have no qualms 
about leaving Percy in Mr. Grey’'s hands. 
Now, darling, if we ’re to catch our train 
I think wc ought to bo — oh, by the way, 
my husband is rather particular about 
religious views, — lot too high, you know. 
Yes? But that’s a great relief. And 
they say their prayers and that sort of 
thing? Yes? How nice! Oh, and will 
you bo so kind, Mrs. Grey, as to see that 
he wears his thick Jaegers? Nonsense, 
Percy, they don’t tickle. He ’s always 
so tiresome about them, Mrs. Grey, but 
I ’m sure he ’ll do what you tell him. W ell 
now, we really must be — Goodbye, my 
darling boy. Goodbye, Mr. Grey ; I have 
so enjoyed our lifctlo chat. So glad you ’ro 
not too high. Good-bye. G. E. C. 
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■WE AliE POOR yit:o:MAyRV. 

(After, though not pyrclsclijon a par irilh^ ihe ^^Puur Labourers ” — 
“ Altes Volkslieder.") 

We ’ve IkkI no pay to-day-ay-ay-ay, 

A^or yet for nuiiiy a ilay-ay-ay-ay, 

Wo ’ve done what 's right and wc ‘'ve fought oni* 

light, 

Yet wo cannot get oiii* pay ! 

Red Tape is in the way-ay-ay-a3% 

And they won't cut it away-ay-ay'-aj'. 

It seems a shame, and WHO to blame 
When we cannot get our pay? 


SOMETHING LIKE A CUBE. 

(yotes from the hUink pages of Mr. Briefless Junior's Fee Book.) 

The End of ihe Season at EvUinJes-Baius . — Owing to pressing 
work in Chambers (looking out for chances in the Vacation) I 
have come a little Icle to Lae Leman. !My hotel, “ One of the 
Best , ’ * is “ slowing down . ’ * The lift i s only half working. You 
may go up, but unless compelled by' force majeure you may not 
come down. But jorce majeure can be created by an occasional 
tip to the lift man. Then tlie Comniissionnairc, resplendent in a 
gold cap and Swiss general’s green uniform, performs unusual 
offices. In the early morning, on my way to the Source, I find 
him in our nndor-stableman 's mufti, seemingly in the absence 
of a dismissed lellow-sorvaut, hard at work washing window’s 
with a mop. Then the Restaurant visitors are turned into the 
table d'hote room. This is a proof that the season is nearing 
the end. 

Societg at “One of the Best ." — There are three sets. The 
first Is comi)osed of the Restaurant people who have either made 
better bargains or i)ay more money than tlio iahle d'hoters. 
They sit in a separate apartment to the latter, and have the 
same meals hut wdth more flowers and caudles. On the strength 
of the additional flowers and caiidle.s they look down upon the 
table d'hoters. The table d'hoters, the second sot, regard wdth 
supreme contempt (on the strength of having better tables to 
themselves) the common or garden iill-nt-one-loiig-lx^avd ]>oople. 
When the Restaurant people are turned out ol their special room 
(closed lor the season) th(» iahle d'hoters and others are levelled 
up. All have small tables and all have more flow’ers and lights. 
The Restaurant people unbend, and the hotel contains a, happy 
family, which daily becomes small by degrees and, as the 1uhii\s 
of departure by boat and rail arrive, beautifully loss. 

Against Doelui \s Orders , — Tlioso who go to Eviaii for the cure 
must be cari'fnl to avoid making friends amongst the residents. 
If you are not careful you run the chance of being killed by 
kindness. Invitations Jioro, invitations there, invitations 
everjwvherc. Cliarining music at a chateau. J^leasant talks in 
an orc*hai*d. Delightful soirees cn viUe. Bnt against doctor’s 
orders. You are to bo quiet and forget the gay world. But 
that you cannot do. This wdieii you are proffered the most 
gracious and graceful hos])itality ? So when visiting Evian for 
the cure, koei) to the role of “ The Stranger.” 

The Cessation of the Casino . — Owing to the close of the season 
Evian is losing its gaiety. The Casino has given up its band 
and “distractions.” You miss the chance of losing thirty 
francs in ten niiuntes. You arc sorry at the disappearance of 
the grand orchostva with its marvellous (I fancy fifty) musicians. 
Eii‘st w'ont the lady who played the harp. Thou a number of 
strings. Then a good half of the w’holc .strength of the com- 
pany. Then the conductor. Even the young lady wiio gives 
you glasses of water at the ezitrauco to the rooms has dis- 
appeared. Only* the placards recording past features remain. 
But it is cold comfort to know how gay Evian w'us in August 
■when you are on the road to November. 

Front Land io Mater, — ^But still we have the boats on Lac 


Leman. You can make the ioiir dii Lac. You get on board a 
vessel that w’ould give points (not many) to the Thames steamer, 
and buy tw’ent j' francs w'orth of journey by the kilometre. Yon 
w’iali to make the tour of the lake, and at once a portion of your 
card is cut off and stamped. The journey by the kilometre is a tip. 
You save a third or tw'o-thirds (I forget which) of the ordinary 
expense. Once on board you possess yourself of a guide-book 
and read up the beauties of your surroundings. You are to see 
mountains, valleys, old castles, churches, chdleanx, w'aterfalls, 
all lovely bey'ond compare. This you would do w’ere it not 
for lunch. Wliile you arc passing (seated in a cabin) the most 
romantic scenery imaginable you are eating* a meal of four 
courses and a dessert. Well, y'ou kiio-w wdiat it is like outside 
—from the guide-book. 

A Fellow Traveller . — I met him travelling from Evian to 
Ouehy. He w’as full of tact. I spoke to him in French. He 
understood me I Marvellous ! Then he spoke to me in French, 
and T understood him ! Again marvellous I Then w’e discovered 
that we were both born and bred Londoners. He had been 
cverjwvhere. He had during the past fortnight visited Naples, 
Rome, Petersburg, Berlin, and wms on his way to Brussels. 
He had been twice to South Africa. He had been round the 
world fi'oquently. Ho told me all about Canada, India, 
America, and Australia. He w’as full of information. He 
seemed to have been always on the move. I remembered the 
old legend of the world-wide w'anderer, but he did not look in 
the least like the hero of that painiiil story. My better seven- 
eighths whispered, “Evidently a diplomatist.” I was inclined 
to agree with her. French is the language of the Foreign 
Offices — at home and abroad — and he nnderstood my French. 
Wonderful tact I “I beg j'our pardon, Sir,” said I, “ forgive 
me for asking, as a comparative stranger, what I trust you will 
not consider an impertinent question. But, how are you cou- 
noctod with Dowuiing Street? Do you carry despatches ? Are 
you in the Diplomatic service? ” “ Oh, no,’’ replied my fellow 
traveller, with a shrug of polite contempt. “ No, nothing of 
that sort. I travel in lavender water.” 

On the ]Ying . — I have stayed a whole fortnight, and my kind 
doctor (Swiss) tells me I may go home. Cured ? He hopes so, 
and so do I. I give notice at “ One of tho Best,” The gentle- 
man wiio keeps the books seems deeply obliged. On the 
strength of our departure I fancy a deputy cook and a chap 
w'ho sweeps up leaves in the grounds are dismissed — until 
next season. We l)id adieu. First to our kind and hospitable 
liionds. Then to the constituents of Evian. I give a list of 
those wiio receive lips. Two chambermaids. Man wiio brings 
in the matutinal tub. Man wiio brings in tho complete tea. 
Fellow* with tho lift. Chap wiio heljis him sometimes. Con- 
cierge. Man wiio saj’s there are no letters when the concierge 
is not tlici‘e. Head w*aiter. Waiter wiio looks after onr table. 
Another w*aitor Avho fakes an interest in us because he says 
he knew* us w’lieii w*e stayed at tlie Hotel First-rate in towui. A 
fellowr w’ho opens the door. Smoking-room waiter. Smoking- 
room wmlter's deputy. Several porters. Two omnibus men. 
Bmploj’es at the Source. Beggar w*ho gave us a shock on our 
arrival bj* exhibiting a deformed leg as a specimen of an Evian 
cure, (iiap who touches his hat on the pier. And, last but 
not least, tho Commissiomiairc (tipped several times daring our 
staji w’ho seizes a rug from a porter and presents himself 
smiling. Porter looks so disappointed that have to tip In'm too. 
Total of largesses : Pifty-sovcii francs ! 

Parting Opimon . — “My dear friend,” says an acquaintance 
who pretends to know* all about it, “ the beauty of the Evian 
water is this : it brings everything out of y-ou. It will dis- 
cover all the ailments under the sun— if yoxi have them. All 
you have to do after taking your course is to wait. The Evian 
water is deliberate. Yon don’t know at once. "Wait for a few 
w*eeks and then you w*ill know what ’s the matter.” 

* s|e * * * 

A Month Later . — ^No complaints. 




Geoffrey, “Will Mummy tell Deffhy where she erows ’em? 
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HOW IT STEIKES A CON- 
TEMPOEAEY. 

IT. — 0/ “T/te Spectator,” regarded as a 
sejisational organ. 

[“G-entlemen, there is something cruelly com- 
plete m all the circumstances of this nine days* 
imposture. A respectable weekly newspaper — 
Qaiighter)—ot blameless antecedents— 
and growing infirmities— was selected 
at once to be its vehicle and its victim. It was a 
piquant variation of those stories about . . . eccen- 
tno members of the animated creation with which 
the journal is in the habit of regaling its unsophis- 
ticated leadeis. {Larighter),” — Mr. Asquith on 
the Ehodes^SchnadJiorst correspondence in “ The 
Spectator. 

It is indeed an age of doubt, 

Incredulous, iconoclastic ; 

The ancient creeds are dying out, 

Or growing daily more elastic ; 

"We stand with folded arms and see 
Our fondest, shapeliest idols shattered ; 
And wear a torpid apathy 
Just as if nothing really mattered. 

Wo nolo the pains that History takes 
With certain hoary myths to grapple — 
How truthful JSlfred wrecked the cakes. 
Or William Tell secured the apple ; 
And fool no rising in our gorge 
Though faiths are left without a rag on, 
Not though it seems that good St, George 
Never competed with a Dragon. 

Yet from the slump which overtook 
The dear beliefs we used to_.clierish 
One faith survived, and, hook or crook. 
We swore it should not lightly perish ; 
All others might be meltedjn 
The Higher Criticism’s crater, 

Our confidence we yet would pin 
To our beloved and tried Spectator I 

For though a taste for Nature’s “sports ” 
Had left it reckless how it sifted 
The origin of those reports 
Of puppies fabulously gifted, 

At such impostures we connived ; 

We knew that they were faked at leisure 
By country rectors who derived 
From this employ a harmless pleasure. 

In fact our organ’s credit grew 
More firm by this facetious column, 
Because it called attention to 
The general tone as strictly solemn ; 

We saw its wit was thus confined 
Within the mute creation’s borders. 
While all its serious powers of mind 
Were centred on the higher orders. 

Why could not such a scheme suflGice ? 

O blameless, O demure Spectator, 

Lone vehicle of sound advice. 

And virtue’s prime perambulator I , 
Have you at last been led astray 
Through momentary, exaltation, 

And gone the pestilential way 
Of prints that traffic in sensation ? 

How did you ever come to mix 
Jn scandal aimed at Mr. Schnaihorst, 
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"AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE,” &C. 

Maul ooer wall to neiohj-uiametl couple Jud returned from their honeymoon). “ Oh, 

I’LEASE ’M, that DOO WAS SENT HEllE YBSTEJID VY AS A WEDDING PRESENT; AM) NONE OF 
US can’t GO NEAR HIM. YoU ’LL HAVE TO COME IN BY THE BACK WAY » ’ 


Or try these giddy circus-tricks, 
Hoop-flying, hobby-mounted, fad-horsed ? 

Feats that become a skittish wench. 

With flaunting hose and flimsy skirt on, 

Should not be practised by the Bench, 

Or solid matrons reared at Girton. 

You have your part ; it is to preach 
The value of the old convictions. 

Or, failing this, at worst to roach 
Our children’s hearts with homely 
fictions : 

Need your respected ears be lent 
To public Rumour’s brazen trumpets ? 

No, no ! come back, and be content 
With tales of our prodigious dumb pets. 

O. S. 


OVER THE SEA. 

Dear Mr, Punch, — I read that two new 
cures for sea sickness have just been 
discovered ; the one the eating of bananas ; 
the other, found out by Professor Heinz, of 
Erlangen, who declares that the malady 
proceeds from the lobe of the brain, and 
that to avert it one has only to breathe 
freely. As to the Professor’s theory 
about breathing freely, I can safely assert 
that I never open my mouth so wide as 
when crossing the Channel, but the 
' csiserimcnt is an unpleasant failure. 

I Youc obedient servant, 

, Peclcham Pye. Dionysius Dabelrisk. 
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LIVES OP OEEAT MEN. 

No. IV.— Herbert Wellesley Rossiter. 

Soars time ago, ■with nothing much to do, 

It chanced that I was wandering through the City. 
Something there “was I ■v^^anted to put through, 

But could not think of it, the more ’s the pity. 

These great resolves which have no base to stand on 
Are hard to act on, easy to abandon. 

What hope inspired me ? Whither w'as I bound ? 

Why had I left my West-End fellow mortals? 

What brought me to the consecrated ground. 

Close to the Mansion House’s massive portals ? 

I could not S 2 iy — I might have been a dumb thing — 

But well I knew that there had once been something. 

Ranged infa line, the buses seemed to fret 
The^City constable, their kind instructor; 

While each one’s pole — so closely were they set— 

All but impaled the iirevions one’s conductor. 

And all the busmen looked most unsc]*aphie. 

Thus blockod^ancl hindered in the seething traffic. 

I saw the brokers hurrying on their way, 

Swift j)ast the corners where the cunning touts hide ; 

I saw promoters pouncing on theii' prey ; 

I saw the StoeklExchange — at least its outside. I 

I heardjtho jobbers coax and curse and wheedle ; 

I saw the Bank, and, ah ! I saw its beadle. 

Clerks with their downy faces too were there. 

Sharp as the razors that they had no use for ; 

And "well-fed men — I knew not who they were : 

Such ignorance there ’s really no excuse for. 

At any rate, the rather stout and balder men 
I marked as Common Councillors or Aldermen. 

My lingering gait, where most men seemed to race, 

Struck me at last as something almost shameless ; 

Amid this eager crowd there was no place, 

It seemed, for one so indolently aimless. 

Jostled byiJall this swift financial flurry, 

I too, I thought, must rouse myself and hurry. 

And so I scooted on like anything. 

An air of resolution on my visage 
Fashioned to make mo like some merchant king 
Intent to stamp himself at least on Ills age. 

And in a step or two a change came o’er me, 

And'golden visions seemed to float before me. 

And many other men, a motlcy'crew. 

Drawn, I suppose, by these ecstatic visions, 

Along the City street were hurrying too, 

Heedless of hindrance, reckless of collisions. 

A quest they had and a resolve to win it : 

“ There ’s something on,” I thought, “ and I ’ll be in it.” 

I followed one who seemed to promise pelf : 

It came from every pore in alljiis fat form ; 

And then, I know not how, I found myself 
Seated upon a bench before a platform ; 

And there I found what I had long been seeking. 

For Herbert Wellesley Rossiter was speaking. 

Who knows not Herbert ? He is of the men 
Who made the Empire— not as Romans made it, 

Or Genghis Khan or Alexander, when 
With fire and sword they harried and invaded. 

He worked— we have it in his own confessions — 

By giving cheques and getting fat concessions. 

His mmd^was^most inadequately stored : 

At school and college ho was dull and stupid. 


2^1 en he despised ; by women he was bored * 

He did not once, in fact, give way to Cupid. 

He did no vvork, he did not seem for play made, 

Tliis hulking lout of very common clay made. 

His wit was small ; his wisdom seemed to lie 
Mainly in jests that stmig and jeers that hurt you. 

For daily life his standard was not high : 

Honour he scorned, and much derided virtue : 

“ Its own reward ? ” he sneered, “ Too low the price is ; 

I much prefer the market rate for vices.” 

“Why strive, since strife makes heat?” he [said: it 
That money down was easier and cooler, [seemed 

And so ho drew his cheques, and paid, and dreamed 
A world of dupes with Rossiter as ruler. 

Those who outwitted him he liked, nor pitied 
But only laughed at those whom he outwitted. 

Oft had I wanted to behold this man, 

Hero of countless anecdotes and stories. 

Hear him expound some new financial plan. 

Or tell the tale of all his ancient glories. 

Till now from print 1 merely had inferred him, 

And lo ! by chance I sat and saw and heard him. 

(To be continued,) R. C. L. 


THE MAYOR AND THE MAJOR. 

The Mayor-elect of Portsmouth is one Major Dubree. Some 
of the ratepayers would apparently have preferred another 
candidate, Alderman Scott-Foster, but there is a smack of 
nautical rhythm about the name of Dupree quite appropriate to 
Portsmouth. For instance — 

The freedom of the boundless sea 
Is now an heirloom of Dupeee. 

Or again : 

Oh ’ who will o’er the Downs so free, 

With Portsmouth Mayor, the great Dupeee ? 

Or yet again : 

I sing to you in minor key 

Of one who’s Major, named Dupeee, 

A Maj’-or of Marcj tliat ’s the sea. 

Or yet once more : 

At Portsmouth town the Council, sager 
Than anybody, chose the Major, 

And, having whims and whams, Dupeee 
Made Mayor and IMajor joined, you see. 

All good health to the Major-Mayor ! May his present du-pre- 
ciation by his adversaries never be fostered for long. We are 
perfectly certain that during his mayoralty Portsmouth will 
not be a mere geographical expression, for he has the support 
of the Licensed Victuallers. 


“MY ’OSSES.’^ 

Extract from the Travel Diary op Toby M.P. 

Strictly speaking they are not his horses. By legal right, 
derived from cash payment, they belong to his master. Sir 
Philip. Charles is merely the coachman. But having been 
in charge of the stables for seven years, he has come to look upon 
all connected with that sacred locality as his private jiroperty, 
the master being a perhaps indispensable adjunct. I often 
share the box-seat with Charles, my place being, of course, the 
lower one. 1 never descend to the further level trodden by 
people who don’t drive horses -without a feeling of abject 
inferiority. 

Cilvrles has looted convictions on all topics, and is not averse 
to stating them . He doesn’t think much of the present Ministry. 

‘ ‘ They run in blinkers,” he says ; “ which is well enough for 
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a 'oss, but not fclie thing for a huiiiau being, much less for a 
Cabinet Minister. Wot did they brbig Roberts *ome for ? he 
sternly asks me. 

“ Why indeed? ” I say, meanly shaking my head as if I had 
long brooded over the problem and given it up as hoi^elcss. 

Bicycles ho despises ; motor cars ho abominates. His loyalty 
is shaken by hearing that the other day the King drove from 
Windsor to London on a motor car, oceasionally doing forty 
miles an hour. 

“I nevor^eycle, much loss mo ter,” says Charles, in a tone 
that speaks infinite contempt and distrust for those •who do. 
“A pair of 'osses like them now afore you is good enough 
for me.” 

He speaks very nicely of his master, a feeling justified by 
habit on the part of that person to keep his place. | 

“ I will have good ’osses to drive,” he said, “ and Sir Philip i 
knows it. This pair— look at the gloss on the chestnut’s coat— 

[ if put up at Tatt’SILLS to-morrow would briug 500 guineas. If 
I wasn’t allowed the like of ’em I ’cl leave the shop. But then, 

I look what I do for ’em. There ’s four of us in the yard. But 
lor ! what ’s four for six ’osscs ? It ’s elbow-grease that makes 
that coat shine, and I stand by and see my fellers put it on.” 

Charles does not approve his master’s choice this year of a 
country house, albeit it is one of historic renown. 

“ The stables ain’t a patch on them we had last year,” he 
gloomily remarks ; “ nor my quarters isn’t neether. Only for 
my ’osses I ’d take rooms in the village. But there, how could 
T be spared ? There ’s dinner and tea to go and git, and where 
would my ’osses be whilst I was feedin’ ? In a way, it ’s like 
Kitchener, d ’ye see ? He ’s put in charge of the War now 
Roberts has come ’omc, — though why the Government. . . . 
Kitchener ’s made responsible by Chajviberling for the business 


of the War, and he must be on the spot night and day. Sir 
PiriLtp’s give my 'osses into niy charge, and J ’m alius on the 
spot. But they ’re i)oor rooms compared with those I hud last 
year. Wo’a, Lovely! Wo’a, lass!” 

Throned on the box of the laiiclau, Charles casts au air of 
severe respect-ability over the company seated within. To a 
back view he presents a blue coat with bright brass buttons ; 
a carefully brnsliod hat with a cockado ; a shirt collar of the 
stiffness of a wall and the height of a fence. How ho gets Jiis 
head in and out of it no other man knowoth. 

Some experts occasionally drive a pair of horses with the 
roins held in the left hand. Charles never. Driving is a 
serious ocenpatioii, and must be conducted accordingly. 
Charles, with his shoulders squared, lus elbows akimbo, his 
feet, with the toes slightly turned outward, firmly sot on the 
boards, with the pleased sun shining on Jiis spotless white 
breeches and his highly - polished top boots, always holds 
the reins in both gloved hands. 

“ It looks easy enough,” he said, rightly intcrpictingaglanee 
of admiration involuntarily falling on his figure and pose. “ But 
no one that ’asn’t got to do it know^s how my near ’oss pulls. 
He ’s got no mouth at all. Come up, Lovely.” 


Toothsome. — ^Here is a chorus to delight a sufferer who is 
expecting to be fitted up with an entire ratelisr : — 

“ Oh, that will be jaw-ful ! ” 

Though, by the way, the well-known concluding line of this 
jubilant verse would not suggest a state of happiness to the 
“wearer of the grin,” as there would be neither meat nor 
drink for the unhappy person whose new tooth, upper and loweri 
should “ meet to part no moro 1 ” 
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chimney stacks and telegraph wires." In his closing years 
OTJE BOOKING-OFFICE. Stevenson became the idol of the reading public at home and 

Christmas is coming, there’s no doubt about it; and as m the United States. Samoa will bo^eneourag- 

Christmas gets neare? and neareI^-which is really quite 

contrary to the genial and generous disposition of all past ing, to gather from Mr. B men He bcsan the 

foec-hJdcd Chrbtn^^es ^ith .vhich the Baroa has been nition came to thxs J 

I intimately acqnainted-so ought our hearts to expand and our ^ntlSLhfr^ 

hands go out of our pockets, Trtth money in them, to pay, pay, mously an ace^n • thirteen years after his 

nav and give pleasure to those young ’uns whose turn will come pegged away, but it was not till 18 9, thirteen years ai^r ms 

KftfloSSa^dtogivepf^^^^ that he ^de someth.:^ Tf hirSitJ^ 

haye received it. So to those in search of Gift Boobs the Baron Travels mth a Donk^ ^n m Cevmnes. “ J)'® 

recommends Tlie Adventures of a Japanese Doll, bitten and sixth year -when he took the public Xr St he hTd a 

capitally illustrated in colours and Anglo- Japanese style by Case of r. e y "thf>'\flTitastio storv is not the 

Henry Mayer (Grant Richards); also Fairy Tales from the tmmphal march. Probably tho fantastic story ‘s not the 

Suiedish by H. L. Brjbrsted (among -which -will be found some portion of his work which Stctenson, if ho had his ehoiee, 
variants of verv ancient friends) with clover illustrations by would select as tho basis of his fame. 

Kittelsen, mil Weeenskiold and Carl Larsson (Heinbmann). The Wooing of Siieila, by Grace Keys ^ 

ThenthereisOldJKmaCoZe’sBoofco/i\nrseri/E7iij?nes(MACMlLLAN strong sensational incidents, its deep pathetic tragedy, and 
& Co., Limited, London and New York), with eccentric pictures its light-hearted comedy dialogue, is one of the best as it is 
in colours by Byam Shaw, representing Sad Peter Piper, the certainly one of the most fascinating Irish stories the Baron 
mvsteryofwhoscembezzlcmentof^apeckofpickled pepper" has has had the pleasure of reading this many a day. The types ot 
never yet arrived within measurable distance of being cleared Hibernian character are, for the most part, as novel as they 


up; and there is Hush-a-hye Baby ’’ Americanized as “Boefc-a- are original. Sheila is the sweetest of Irish maiden heroines, 
hue Batz/,’’ and a number of other dear old nursery rhymes that as innocent as was the Colleen Bawn herself ; while a parallel 


the Baron, the Baroness, the Baronites, and the Baronitesses character to her lover, Michael Power, it would be difficult to 
would not willingly let die, all set out in clear print with find anywhere out of a farmstead in a somewhat wild part of 
plenty of margin, just the very thing for nursery delight in the ould Ireland, and nowadays, but rarely even there. The de- 
present year of grace and, being carefully preserved, for seriptions of scenery have all the charm of true poetic feeling, 
reflection in “The Coming By-and-By." Also, from the same Then there is Mick-OrDandy the “born natural," own brother 
MAcanLLANERY Co., we have Old Irishe Rimes of Bnan to one of Charles Lever’s best studies from Irish life, Tippemry 
O^Linn, amusingly written and spiritedly illustrated by Joe in Jack Hinton, a wild, fanciful, lovable creature who 
Rosamund Praeger. Here, too, is The Green Cat, by S. Ashton grows so dear to the reader that it is difficult to realise how 
(SiMPKiN, Marshall & Co., Limited), and illustrated by Dorothy tho author could have been so hard-hearted as to kill him before 
Furniss, who is to be congratulated on having made such strides, the happiness of the lovers, with which Mick has had so much 
such “grandstrides," in her art that, “’pon my life and soul, oh, to do, is achieved. A really delightful book, highly recom- 
demmit," as Mr. Mantalini observed, the Baron could scarcely mended by the Baron. 

believe his eyes when they informed him that he was not The Diva, by Miss Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cddltp), is an 
admiring the humorous touches of the Harry Furniss pencil entertaining novel of modern times. Plenty of action and 
but those of his daughter. Only here and there occurs a draw- local colouring. A Veteran Servant of the Baron has perused 
ing that H. F. pere could not have done, except, perhaps, when the book — so he says — ^with the deepest interest. One of the 
he was the same age as his clever daughter who here exhibits ladies in the story is not unlike a twentieth -century Becky 
brilliant sparks of genius derived from the original Furniss. Sharp. But poetical justice comes in and sends her out of her 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson (Methuen), designed as a mind in lieu of installing her— as in Thackeray’s romance— in a 
supplement to the two volumes of his Letters, was to have been Fancy Bazaar. The atmosphere of Kaki redolent. Altogether, 
written by his early and late friend, Mr. SYDNEY OOLVIN. When says the Veteran, &c., a book to be read. With pleasure, 
my Baronite recalls the admirable manner in which the Letters In East of Suez, by A, Perrin (Anthony Trehernb & Co., 
were edited, there is impulse to regret that the intention w^as Limited). The authoress gives us a collection of cleverly- 
not carried out, regret increased on learning that the task was written stories which, the Baron thinks it not too much to say, 
abandoned owing to ill-health. Happily, a competent substitute for graphic description, sharp incisive sketches of character, 
has been found in Mr. Graham Balfour, As a rule, a kinsman and effective dramatic situation, are second only to the Plain 
is not the best man to undertake a biography. Mr. Balfour’S Tales by Rudyard Kipling ; while two or three of them run even 
work is admirably done. Subjected to the fascination, amount- the best of Kipling’S uncommonly close. Possessing the great 
ing almost to idolatry, which Stevenson exercised over all who merit of brevity, the reader, with a clear three-quarters of an 
came in close touch with him, he, nevertheless, refrains from hour ere the dressing-bell rings, can get through any one of 
ecstacy. He tells a plain unvarnished tale that enables those these stories in that space of time, only he will find his literary | 
of the outer circle to realise what manner of man was this appetite so sharpened for another tale that only a still sharper 
whose name filled, and will hold, a prominent place in English appetite for dinner will compel him to put aside the book as 
literature. The story is frequently touched with infinite pathos, one “ to be continued in his next ” leisure moment. 

Stevenson’s life was an almost daily struggle wdth Death. The Baron db B.-W- 

Several times he received what seemed a knockdown blow. But p, S. — My juniorest Baronitess informs me that Christmas 

he came up to the scratch again, cheerily re-commencing his Oards and Calendars, all of the most elaborate kind, are once 
work at the place where, suddenly, he had been forced to lay again offered to the public by Raphael Tuok and Sons. Of the 
down the pen. He had an intense pleasure in being alive, various Calendars^^fche most ingeniously devised specimen is the 
though he was peremptory and insistent on the conditions of “ Sedan Chair," which will be generally welcomed as a charm- 
life- In his early days his ideal was realised in the Bohemian Christmas present. ! 

latitude of Barbizon. Towards the end hfe found perfect peace ■ - - - - ■■ ■== 

and rest in a remote island in the Pacific. “Life,” he wrote, A Credit- able Suggestion.— Biifeins {reading from paper]. 
in ono of the letters that 'are in themselves the highest develop- "Why, what ’s this ? — ^the New Public-House Trust ! Chorus of 
ment of the style whose perfection he laboriously sought, Auditors. "Where ? Where ? Let ’s be off at once. (General 
“ is far better fun than people dream who fall asleep among theldismai/ on learning the objects of the Company.) 
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Visitor. * And have you any uncles and aunts ? ’* 

Winifred. “Oil, yes, lots of uncles and aunts. But I’m very scarce in cirandfathers and orandmothers * ’ 


IfOLI ME TANGERE ; 

Or, The Red Ribbon League. 

Scene — Any London Street. 

Hail-Felloiu-tcell-rfiei, loq. : 

Why, why is it, when now we meet 
Your manner 's grown so frigid, 

And do-wn the street 
From those you rarely deign to greet 
You keep a distance rigid ? 

Why, pray, of late this haughtiness 
That really ill befits you ? 

I ’m not, I guess, 

A process-server, and still less 
A student of Bartitsu ! 

Though you’ve of late been strangely 
queer, 

I know of nought betw’een us, 

While you appear 
To cherish a dislike sincere 
Of the w'hole human genus. 

Orestfs to your Pylades 
I played at school and college ; 

To-day you freeze, 

But how my presence fails to please . 
Js^^quite beyond my knowledge ! 


I oneo could dig you ’neath the rib 
And slap you ou the shoulder ; 

With banter glib 

1 ’d punch you freely— now you jib, 

Nor could you seem much colder. 

You ’vo red tape round your arm — is that 
A decoration mystic ? 

I ’ll eat my hat 

If I know what you ’re driving at 
With signals cabalistic! 

Fnend of hia Youth replies: 

It simply means “ pray pass me by, 

I mayn’t be touched or shaken ! ” 

You wonder wdiy ? 

’Tis vaccination makes me shy, 

E’er since the place has “ taken ! ” 

A. A. S. 


MILLIONS IN IT. 

(From the Note-hook of a Plciy-going, 
Impressionist.) 

Hope so. From the look of the liouso 
when I visited it a fortnight since, not 
unlikely. Mr. Arthur Collins, who pro- 
duced it, may congratulate Mr. Walter 


Raleigh, who wu’oto it. Then both re- 
ceive thanks of the shareholders of Drury 
Lane Theatre, Limited. Scenery excel- 
lent. Dining-room of huge hotel perhaps 
a little disappointing. Dinner, too, ap- 
parently not very substantial. Rather 
too much plate and flowers. Scarcely as 
convincing as meal of a kindred character 
in The Man f)om Blankley's. Seen the 
smashing of glass before at Drury Lane. 
Last occasion — inidor the auspices of 
Druriolanus — bank, not baker’s, Nvindows 
were shattered. Seen, too, a street riot 
I on the stage at the Princess’s, and fancy it 
was ono of Sims’s plays. But, taken all I 
round, The Great Millionaire very enter- | 
tainhig. Guildhall act first rate. Capital 
reproduction of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don (now nearing the end of his municipal 
reign) and equally fine embodiment of the 
Gorman Emperor. Motor car smash at 
first (so reported) a little doubtful, now 
absolutely definite. Played w^ell all 
round. Representative of The Great 
Millionaire (Mr. Fulton) could not be 
bettor. Most of his colleagues nearly as 
good. Safe for a run to the evo of the 
Pantomime. Quite worth seeing. 
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I export trade in fiction is carried on just language principally in use among the 
THE YOTJjJfG NOVELIST'S GUIDE TO 1 South. Africa, the most attrac- inhabitants is a modified form of Dolly- 

GEOGRAPHY. samples bearing the brand ** From dialoguish. Among the principal prodnc- 

America (North). Composed of the United onr own Correspondent.” From the tions we may enumerate Princesses, 
States, which, for fiotionary purposes, northern coasts comes a good supply of revolvers, moonshine, faithfal valets and 
occupy about the same area as an English ancient MSS., preserved for thousands marriage-bolls. 

countv. The male , — Rome. A town 


inhabitants are 
employed chiefly 
in guessing, bet- 
ting, and calker- 
lating ; the women 
in drinking iced 
water, eatin'g 
candy, and marry- 
ing the British 
peerage. “ A cen- 
ter of high grade 
matrimonial c o n- 
traptions ” is a 
description which 
gets right there 
in the matter of 
local colour. The 
lower-class inhabi- 
tants soliloquise 
in bad Irish for 
pages together on 
things in general, 
in an atmosphere 
of vrard-politics 
and cocktails. This 
the British public 
has been taught 
to recognise as 
humour, and it 
may be used freely 
for purposes of 
comic relief. The 
chief exports from 
the States are mil- 
lionaires, Colonels 
with a nasal twang, 
high - toned hero- 
ines and their 
Mommas, all of 
which are in brisk 
demand among Bri- 
tish fictionists. 

America (South). 
Very little is 
known of this re- 
gion. But younger 
sons (shipped ecu 
ancestral homes 
per stern parents) 
may be dumped 
into it in Chapter 
II., to reappear in 
the last chapter 



STEPS TOWARDS THE END. 

Asq 47 i { useful o ) ian ), “If you would trust yourself to these steps, Ma’am, I think 

YOU WILL BE able TO GET TO THE FRUIT.” 

[“ I think I have said enough to show that there is work both urgent and fruitful for the Liberal 
Party to do.”— Afr. Asqmth in Minburgh, “ Times , October 17.] 


Rome. A town 
lying midway be- 
tween Stratford- 
on-Avon and the 
Isle of Man. Its 
inhabitants are 
i*emarkable chiefly 
for the abnormal 
development of 
their vocal chords, 
enabling them to 
talk through six 
hundred pages 
without apparent 
fatigue. Impos- 
sible Popes, in- 
credible Cardi- 
nals, and drivel- 
ling socialists arc 
manufactured 
here. The climate is 
distinctly oppres- 
sive, but .several 
novelists 'ihavc 
found that it beno- 
llts the circulation. 

Russia. An in- 
toresting and 
useful country, 
abounding in local 
colour. On the 
north lie the Sibe- 
rian mines, to 
which superfluous 
villains may bo 
banished on the 
last page. The 
inhabitants of Rus- 
sia are Nihilists, 
spies, peasants 
whose names end 
in itch, and English 
heroes in want of 
a job. The tem- 
perature of Russia 
is never above 
forty degrees 
(Farenlieit), and 
wolves are common 
in the principal 
towns. Among the 
exports are sar- 
donic old Barons 
with a dry cough. 


with the addition of a fortune. No explan- of years in mummy-cases. Deciphered dynamite, and gigantic hounds (always 
ation is needed of the means by which it and transcribed, these afford valuable called “ Boris ”). 

has been gained ; a vague reference to material for Christmas Numbers. Scotland. The chief towns are Thrums 

“a successful ranohe” will satisfy the Austria is composed of a number of and Drumtochty. This country is well 
reader. The chief industry of South small states, each of which needs a king, known for its haggis, kailyards and meenis- 
America is the manufacture of revolu- and is prepared to welcome in that ters, while the brand of sentiment manu- 
tions. capacity any English hero on his travels, faotured here is cheaper than any obtain- 

Africa. Ex Africa semper aliquid The country is rich in ancient castles able elsewhere. But this region has been 
nom” which means, “ yon can always equipped with moats, dungeons, secret explored so thoroughly of late years that 
get a novel out of Africa.” A large passages and other conveniences. The a detailed description of it is unnecessary. 
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SIR DUCKIE; 

Or, Richard never avas himself again. 

(Being a Jvagment from a vevg free adaptation of a scene in a 
recent novel hij an eminent authoress.) 

^ sic 3|: 

“Oh, Dodger l '' Lady Hen Partlett cried. “ Oh, Dodger ! 
what is it ? ’ ' 

And he told her, repeating, with but a few omissions, tho 
statement made to him by the doctor ten days ago. 

“ Your little one is— a duck,” said Dodger Twentistun. 

Lady Hen Avas very still. She made no cackle. Once the 
feathery plumage gave a shuddering rustle. 

That was all . 

At last it Avas over. 

Then Dodger, sAV-eariiig a little under his breath, stole out. 

“ A duck ! my pretty chick, a duck ! ” 

]jady Hen arched her beautiful head, thrusting her beak under 
her Aviiig, as she inurmured — 

“ This comes of employing a quack doctor ! ” 

* * sjc * * 

But the little one, once launched, got on SAvimmingly, its 
mother watching it anxiously from the brink of danger through 
many a chapter of accidents. 


FINANCIAL POLLIES. 

Hints to Chairmen, 

"When things arc bad and language strong 
Prom Shareholders A\"ho ^ve suffered long, 

And hopelessly the Company is floundering in the mire ; 
Should they attack Directors’ fees, 

Then let your manner slightly freeze. 

And say, “ I think the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

Suppose of proxies you’ve a lot. 

Then let your speech grow rather hot. 

Assert tliat you would simply scorn to leave a sinking ship ; 
Say, “ Since I ’A^e got the helm in hand, 

I ’ll steer you to the promised land. 

But swopping horses in the stream is bound to cause a slip,” 

If when you step inside tlie door. 

They raA'e and hoot and hiss and roar, 

And “ Yar ! ” or “ Boo,” or “ Guinea pig,” they all distinctly 
say; 

Then gaze around with some surprise, 

In martyred manner droop your eyes. 

And say, “I hope, as Englishmen, you’ll let me have fair 
play.” 

If on a show of hands you find 
They’ll do without you (most unkind !) 

And when they hear you ’ll proxies use they shriek that it ’s a 
sell ; 

Then say, “ Although I much regret 
The fact, I cannot leave you yet, 

My duty ’s to record the votes of absentees as well.” 

If one should have the nerA^e to say 
(You ne’er can tell, perhaps he may). 

Because you sit on twenty boards he won’t have your advice; 
Then shrug your shoulders just a bit. 

And gi\^e him back this gentle hit, 

“That means that my experience is cheap at any price.” 

But if at last things clearly show, 

That really you will have to go, 

There’s just one final sentiment they’ll heartily applaud : 

You give your voice a clarion ring. 

And say, “ In spite of everything. 

You’re welcome to my services although I’ve left the board.” 


THE TALE OF A TYPEWRITER. 

It aaus a phantom of delight 
When first it gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition sent 
To be my study’s ornament. 

The key-board twinkled bright and new, 

The plated levers twinkled too. 

And underneath the ease was seen 
The very pulse of the machine, 

That seemed to beckon and invito 
To sit, to meditate, to write. 

I sat for a Avhilo 
With a big broad smile. 

While the little bell rang in encouraging style ; 

And I tapped on the keys 
As fast as you please. 

Like a Avoodpocker busily tapping the trees. 

T Avatcliod with delight on the paper appear 
The letters so legible, round and clear. 

And curly and cuplier grew' my lip 

As I gazed on my masterly woikmanship. 

But Avho can tell 
When all is Avell ? 

What I thought was a paean performed by the bell 
Was really a knell 
My hopes to dispel 

And change my bright heaven to desolate hell. 

When my gaze on the paper more narrowly fell 
I found the w'hole business a fraud and a sell — 

For the typer had iieA’-er been taught to spell I 

The liOAvlers it made I 
I am fairly afraid 

To tell all tho tricks that typewriter played ! 

You couldn’t believe them although you essayed ; 

And take this from me — 

No infant of three, 

HoAA'ever much “ mixed ” the said infant might be. 

Would dream of misspelling the words— simple, quite — 
That that fool of a typcAvriter couldn’t write right. 

Then the stops : it was weird 
To see what appeared ! 

Where a meek little comma the sense might have cleared, 
A tall exclamation defiantly reared. 

Or high in the air a small asterisk peered ; 

While as for ite grammar, a fool had detected 
Its Avhole education ’d been grossly neglected. 

Envoy. 

For sale, a typewriter that ’s hardly been used. 

A bargain. No offer in reason refused. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 

At a famous murder trial in the middle of the last century, a 
witness testified that the accused (who AA'as subsequently 
hanged) \A’as locally regarded as a respectable man. Pressed for 
the grounds for such a reputation the witness replied, ‘ ‘ He drove 
a gig. ’ ’ The Daily Telegraph beats that classic distinction, which 
nearly drove Carlyle mad. Reporting the circumstances 
attending the attempted murder and suicide at Blackfriars, it 
gravely says : — 

Bunting, who is some years younger than his brother, wore a silk hat, and it 
was no doubt due to this appearance of superior position as much as to 
astonishment at the unusual incident that spectators who witnessed the 
pursuit along the subway refrained from mterfermg.” 

Much is said, especially in hot Aveather, despitefully of the 
top hat. These about to commit murder in a public place will 
note its remarkable influence at a ciibical moment. 
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THE REA.SON WHY. 

[Under the title, “ The Impossibility of Dressing 
on £1000 a year,” d popular monthly magazine 
gives an analysis of the e'sipenclitTire which * the 
smart society woman ’ finds it absolutely necessary 
to devote to her toilet during the year.] 

In course, it stands ter reason, which it ’s 
stited pliiie and clear, 

No ]idy thinks o' dressin' on a tliahsaiid 
pahnds a year. 

'Owever she desire 
Ter economise, Marikr, 

She ’s always wantin’ suthink wot ’ll send 
the hills up ’igher ; 

For if it ain’t ehinchiller, why, 

It ’s probably a fewer — 

She must ’ave suthink noo ter try 
Forever an’ forever. 

All’ ain’t there reason too, 

Pore thing, for wot she do ? 

’Cos why ? ’Er friends tliey wouldn’t 
know for clear 
She really wos a lidy— 

They would think ’er suthink shidy 
If she didn’t spend a thahsand pahnds a 
year. 

Unless she ’s dressed quite commyfo, 
■Wiv fur an’ lyce an’ fewer. 

They never would suspect ’cr— no I 
They never wouldn’t— never ! 


A SAIL AND A '‘SELL.” 

Bluffer, to whom, in a weak moment, 
I entrusted my fortunes last Saturday, in 
a small sailing boat, deserves -^o be shown 
up for the misery he inflicted upon an 
individual who has never done him 
any injury. (As yet— but I am waiting for 
Bluffer still !) Overnight Bluffer had 
looked me up at my hotel, and after a 
cigar, he suggested that I should sail 
round to Puddlecomhe with him in his 
ILve-tomier, in the morning, 

“ Start 9.30 — ^have a good sail — ^be there 
at twelve. Come ashore and lunch with 
me at the Yacht Club, and you shall be 
back hero before five. What say you?” 
Thus Bluffer. And foolishly ignoring the 
sapient sentence beginning “ If sinners 
entice thee ’’—and Bluffer is an awful 
sinner, and no mistake ! — I foolishly 
consented. 

Nest morning, at 9.15, Bluffer’s one 
"hand” — he facetiously calls him his 
crew — came up to my hotel with a message 
to the effect that we must start in five 
minutes. I bolted about half my break- 
fast, scalded my tongue with hot tea, 
forgot my pipe, and hurried off to the 
jetty without a mackintosh. Here, "the 
crew ” invited me to enter a very cranky- 
looking, small, "collapsible” dinghy, to 
be rowed on hoard. 

Entered dinghy gingerly, " Afraid you 
must sit in bottom of boat, Sir. She ’s a 
bit crank, yep see, Sir, and sometimes she 

tarn right over if you ” Sat down 

with great promptness, in three inches 
of water. Tronsers at once;;[thopoughly 


wetted for rest of day. Caught in swell 
of passing .steamer and nearly capsized — 
a truly thrilling moment. Reached sail- 
ing boat at last, safe, but nei'A'-ous. 
Climbed on board shivering. Wet through 
from waist downwards. 

"This is jolly, isn’t it?” says enthu- 
siastic Bluffer, as he dislocates my 
wrist helping me over the side. "Just 
stand by, old chap, and — ah, look out 
for the boom I — that ’s it ! Oh, sorry, 
really,” as Jie jerks coil of rope on which 
I stand from under me, nearly throwing 
me overboard. " Now, just duck y^our 
head — ^that ’s it — out of the way, quick ! 
I shall only want you to keep in a stoop- 
ing position for less than a quarter of an 
hour. Haul up your anchor. Will. Now 
stand by. I say, old man, you don’t mind 
my telling you that you ’re rather in the 
way there, do you? Better go into the 
cabin till we ’re sailing.” 

" Go into the what? ” I ask dubiously. 
" Oh, this is the cabin, is it ? This — this 
sort of shelf thing, eh? Lie on the shelf ? 
Oh, very well,” and I crawled into a 
place like a rabbit-hutch, only not quite 
so big. Much tramping about, and then 
we started, or tried to, but there was not 
a breath of wind. "Sure to get a puff 
presently,” cries the ever cheery Bluffer, 
as he hauls at tangled mass of ropes, then 
slips up and sits with fearful violence on 
the floor — deck, I moan. 

W'e at once commenced a stately retro- 
gression, until our further career was 
arrested by going stern foccinost into a 
yacht at anchor. I draw a veil over the 
scene that ensued, and forbear to repeat 
the awful language which hurtled through 
the air from boat to boat. We got clear, 
and then came a thunder -clap, followed 
immediately by a drenching downpour 
of rain, and once more T took refuge in 
the rabbit hutch. After an hour of this, 
a slight breeze sprang up, and we drew 
away from the other boat, forging ahead 
for nearly a hundred yards. "Looks 
pretty bad to windward,” says Bluffer. 
It did — ^black as ink. More thunder — 
vivid lightning — dead calm. Will takes 
dinghy and begins to tow us, in order to 
avoid going on rocks. Three hours slowly 
—oh, so slowly I— pass. Nothing to eat, 
drink or smoke. 

Bluffer still optimistic. I depressed. 
Am wet through, hungry and thirsty. 
Once more light breeze springs up. We 
hope again. In yaiii, for it drops almost 
immediately, and we drift slowly and sadly 
on with the tide. ’ 

"We shall be up to the Club house in 
another four hours,” says B. 

But by this time I am on the verge of 
tears. 

"Couldn’t you put me ashore in the 
dinghy? ” I ask feebly. 

"Well, yes, I could, if you’re not 
enjoying it,” he replies, in rather an 
offended tone. 


! " Jiln joying it ? ” I cover my face with 

my hands and repress a groan. Never 
felt so happy in my life as when, once 
more, I take my seat in dinghy — this time 
six inches deep in water— and Will 
paddles me a mile and a half to the shore. 
Drop Will a shilling and rush oft to 
Station at Puddlecombc. 

“Tram for Swanbourne, Sir?” says 
sympathetic porter. " Train’s jest gone — 
two hours and a ’arf to wait. Sir. Like to 
sot in the waitin’ room. Sir? Refresh- 
ment room, Sir? Well, no, there ain’t 
no refreshments, not rightly speakin’, 
Sir ; but there’s a bottle o’ water and a 
glass in the waitin’ room. Sir.” 

F. R. 


"SIC TTUR AD ASTRA.” 

Telegram from Beaulieu, — ^Unfortunate 
you never read papers. Rosebery at 
Birmingham really good. Borrow Wed- 
nesday’s Tbnes and read speech. Splendid 
idea astronomy. Such a change and rest. 
Shall take it up immediately. Plenty of 
time now, as Hicks-Beaoh and others have 
smoothed over recent liuhbuh. 

Telegram from Whittingliame. — I have 
read speech . Not had for him. Especially 
that jeer at newspapers. But remarks 
about astronomy really admirable. Never 
thought he could have such an inspiration. 
Just the thing for me. Begin to find golf 
and motor are not far enough away from 
ordinary life. So gl ad you thiuk the same. 
Await nows of your work with eagerness. 

Telegram from Bcaulie 2 i, — Just my view. 
Knew you would bo interested. Have 
bought small telescope. Unfortunately, 
have no hooks on astronomy. Only 
Whitaker. Can’t understand his long 
words. What does "planet in opposi- 
tion ” mean ? Sounds like Harcocrt. 

Lett er from Whittingliame. — I am getting 
on splendidly. No time to mute much. 1 
have got Astronomy for Beginners from 
Edinlmrgh, and will try to help you. I 
esennot find " Plantagenet in opposition ” 
in it. Have mislaid your telegram, but 
remember you mentioned Harcourt. I 
am just reading about the Nebular Hypo- 
thesis. 

Telegram from Beaulieu. —Sat up all 
night looking through telescope for Ne- 
bular Hypothesis. Awfully sleepy, and 
couldn’t see anything that seemed like 
it. Where is it ? 

Telegram from Wliittioighame—No idea. 
But have found Great Bear. 

Telegram from Beaulieu,— Ask Astrono- 
mer Royal. Reply immediately. 

Telegram from Whittingliame.— Most in- 
judicious reveal our ignorance to expert. 

Telegram from Beaulieu. — ^Very true. 
Seems a foreign phrase. Ask Lansdownb. 
Splendid linguist. 

Telegram from Whittingliame. — Tele- 
graphed to Lansdowne, "Where is Nebular 
Hypothesis ? ” He replied, ' ‘ Why worry 
about policy in Persia or China? Wo 
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have none." I knew he would make a 
mistake. Knows nothing about astronomy. 
Advise you to look at Great Bear. It *s 
ill the JN'orth. Most intcpestmg. 

Letter from Beaulieu, — sat up again 
all night looking through telescope for 
Great Bear, but I couldn't see anything 
with the faintest resemblance to a bear. 
I really begin to doubt if astronomy is 
such a rest after all. I get no sleep 
whatever now, except in the day-time. 
But I couldn’t rest till I found it, so 
I wont over to Nice and called on the 
Prdfot. Always thought him a charming 
fellow. I said, Avez-vous appris astro^ 
nomief Avez-vous vu le Grand Ours?** 

Pardon y** said he. “Le Grand Ours,** 
said I, dans le nord?** “A7i, monsieur 
le marquis,** said he, quelle charmante 
plaisanteric ! Vous parlez du Tsar, Non, 
je ne Vai pas mi,** It is so annoying; 
people always will talk politics, the very 
thing I want to avoid. So I came back 
here, and read all I could find in Whitaker, 
Didn’t you make a mistake in spelling 
“ Nebula There is no R at the end. 
Anyway, I found the words “Nebula in 
Orion.’’ But that didn’t help much, for 


I don’t know where Orion is. If I could 
only find Orion, perhaps Hypothesis might 
bo near it. Just at that moment the 
Prdfet came to return my call. Rather 
a nuisance. So I asked him, “Oh est 
Orion?** Porliaps I didn’t i^ronounco it 
quite rightly. “ A/t,’’ he answered with 
a laugh, *^tou jours des plaisanteries I Ok 
est I* Orient? La Question d* Orient. Tres- 
hienl** He always drags in politics. I 
shall drop his acquaintance. As for that 
Hypothesis Nebula, we shall really have 
to call a Cabinet Council if wo can’t find 
it. Never do to ask Astronomer Royal. 
You were quite right. By the way, 
Devonshire is President of the Board of 
Education, so ho ought to know a little 
something about elementary knowledge. 
Telegraph to him, probably asleep at 
Newmarket, 

Post-card from WJiittinghame. — Good 
idea. I also wanted to know where 
Perseus is. So I telegraphed to Devon- 
shire, “ Where are Orion and Perseus ? ’’ 
He replied, “ Never heard of either. Are 
you thinking of Oi*monde and Persimmon f * * 
1 cannot understand this at all. Have 
searched all through my Astronomy for 


Beginners, and cannot find either of these 
stars. DiiVONSHinB must have l)oen dream- 
ing as usual. 

Telegram from Beaulieu. — Never mind 
anything. Finding night w'ovk awfully 
tLi»iiig, tried day studios. Have made 
grand discovery. Immense spot on sun. 
Estimate its diameter about five liuii- 
clrcd thousand miles. Am writing full 
description of it. Get no sleep now day 
or night. 

Telegram from Whitt inghame.—licfivtLCst 
congratulations. Shall I inform Astrono- 
mer Royal ? 

Telegram from Beaulieu. — Immediate. 
Very important. For goodness’ sake, don't. 
All a mistake. Spot of ink on end glass 
of telescope. Utterly disgusted. Shall 
give up astronomy. Politics less agitating. 
So am coming home. H. D. B. 


AFGHANISTAN IN FOUR LINES. 

The quidnuncs quaked with quivering 
fear 

Wlion learning of the dead A:MnFii. 

But why decry the Afghan nation? — 

’ll e new rule means Ameerhoration. 
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HARRY’S SON’S HOLIDAY REMINISCENCES. No. 3 -SWITZERLAND. 

{Drorth all hj h%inself, and signed 


ENTERPRISIIfG PRO-MOTOR. 


OxR of OLii* special correspondents 
started out to try the effect of taking 
notes from his motor car whilst proceed- 
ing at top speed. The experiment took 
place in June ; but wo have only just re- 
ceived the following account of the result. 

“ Started away and turned on full head 
of smell — steam, I mean. Over South- 
wark Bridge, fizz, kick, bang, rattle ! 
Flew along Old Kent Road ; knocked 
down two policemen on patrol duty 
(“ Knocked 'em in the Old Kent Road ”) ; 
fizzed on througli New Cross and 
Lewisham at awful, nerve - destroying, 
sobbing pace, **toot toot-ing” horn 
all the way. No good, apparently, to 
some people, who would not, or possibly 
coidd not, get out of the way. Cannoned 
milk-cart entering Eltham village, ran into 
bus, but shot off it again, at a tangent, up 
on to the footiDath, frightening old lady 
into hysterics. Onwards we went, leap- 
ing and flying past everything on the 
road, into open country. Ran over dog 
and three chickens, and saw tandem 
horses take fright and bolt; dust flew, 
people yelled at us and we yelled at 
people. Game round sharp corner on to 
donkey standing in road. “ Boosted " him 
up into the air and saw him fall through 


roof of outhouse ! "Whirr-r-up I bang ! 
rattle I fizz-izz — ^BUST ! 

Where am I ? — Oh, in hospital — oh, 
really? — Seems nice clean sort of place. — 

How long ? Oh, been here about six 

weeks — have I, really? And what ? 

Oh, hoth arras, you say? — and left leg? 
Ah — ^by the way, do you know anyone 

wlio wants to buy a motor ? What, no 

motor left ? — By Jove ! that 's funny, isn’t 
it ? — Well, I think I ’ll go to sleep again 
now.’* 


MR. PUNCH’S MUSEUM. 


“ Packet of Cheap Ciga/rettesd* A paper- 
and-hay currency which circulated among 
the male infant population of Great Britain 
at the close of the Victorian era, paving 
the way to decimal coinage. Each packet 
contained ten “ fags,” or cigarettes, and, 
with portrait of popular general or actress 
thrown in, was exchanged at par for two 
cents, or one penny. The portraits were 
redeemable from the purchaser in various 
advantageous ways, if a set could be 
obtained ; hence a fine spirit of hero and 
stage-worship was bred among the juve- 
nile speculators, who would waylay the 
most unlikely persons with requests for 
“fag-photos” instead of coppers. In- 
cidentally, these patriotic efforts at last 


impaired the nerves and reduced tlie 
stature of the rising (.sicj generation to 
such an extent that the currency iu 
question had be abolished. It was then 
discovered by bimetallists what had been 
through many years the disturbing factor 
in the rates of exchange. 

South' African Loyalist Family 
{Skeletons),** These specimens, in their 
living form, belonged to a branch of sub- 
tropical fauna which atone time (previous 
to 1900) were widely spread over Gape 
Colony and the adjoining parts. Owing, 
however, to a systematic policy of dis- 
couragement pursued by the Imperial 
Government then in oifice (the same 
authorities who “preferred unmounted 
men ’ ’ for mobile columns) , it was gradually 
brought homo to the individuals in 
question that “loyalty did not pay,” 
especially when they saw that all the 
available fat of the land was reserved 
ipso facto for the more dangerous crea- 
tures who displayed enough “ slimness ” 
{A'nglid, treachery) and truculency to 
warrant an outcry in their favour on the 
part of tlie home sentimentalists. The 
breed of loyalists, therefore, became 
extinct, at least in this part of Africa, 
but the collector may still occasionally 
meet with whole groups of skeletons in 
the remoter districts of the veld. 
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Profossicmal Uedimnt, “Please gimme ttjppenob, lady, to buy some brea.d.** 

Little Girl, “ Wet, Gban'ma, you gate that man some money only half an hour 

AGO ! ” 

P. M, {taking in the sitvMvm). “Yes, my little dear, bless yerI Bur Tm a 

TERRIBLE BREAD-EATER ! 


ENTIRELY FRIENDLY. 

[‘*Por that sort of criticism, which is entirely 
friendly and based upon a full belief in the sound- 
ness of their principles, Mmistcis ought to be 
grateful rather than not .” — Pall Mall Gaaeite.'\ 

"When with apt and easy pen, 

In a fancy-flowing phrase, 

We are tempted now and then 
Just to criticise your ways, 

Just to analyse your acts, 

Blaming strongly where we may, 
Don’t misunderstand the facts — 

It ’s our friendly little way. 

When we bring to light of day 
Little blemishes posses t 
By such statesmen as hold sway 
— ^And you ’ll find ’em in the best — 
You can bet an even dollar 
We — 'pol itically — say, 

“ Sir, your tie ’s above your collar I *’ 
It ’s our friendly little way. 

When we scornfully insist 
On a duty left undone, 

On a chance you ’ve somehoto missed, 
On a cause you might have won ; 
When we state your only plan 
Is our counsel to obey. 

Pray remember, if you can, 

It ’s our friendly little way. 

When we heap you with abuse 
For your treatment of our foes, 
Which admits of no excuse, 

In our fierce and fearful prose, 

We allow you ’re all quite sound — 
Asleep— wo add, but pray 
Our meaning don’t confoimd — 

It ’s our friendly little way. 

We may pooh-pooh your opinions 
In a stream of ridicule. 

And declare the King ’s dominions 
Are subjected to misrule ; 

But wo ’re only like the wight, Sir, 
Whom we meet with every day, 

He tells tLs how to write. Sir — 

It ’s his friendly little way. 


HYDE PARK AND THE FAIRY. 
III.— The Story of the One-eyed Duok- 
“ Stand in a fairy ring and wish to hear 
the Story of the One-eyed Duck. ’ ’ That had 
been the advice of my little elf friend. 
Or had I imagined the whole thing — ^just 
an Autumn day-dream ? “ The fact is, old 
chap,” I said, addressing myself severely, 
“ you shouldn’t take stout in the middle 
of the day. If you do you will feel sleepy, 
and, feeling sleepy, by a natural transition 
you will sleep in the Park, and then 
perchance to dream ! ” 

Talking ducks — a fairy ring ! I was 
growing quite scornful. The idea was so 
absurd ; and to show how absurd it was I 
would look out for a ring and fulfil the 
imaginary instructions. Therefore I left 
the Serpentine and made for the grass. 


“Dropped anything, Sir? ” remarked an 
affable policeman, as I was bending 
intently over a faintly defined circle. 

“No thanks — only looking out for a 
fairy ring.” 

The policeman favoured me with a pro- 
longed stare, then moved off, to meditate, 
doubtless, upon what kind of jewellery a 
fairy ring might be. 

“ Please, wot ’s the toime? ” screeched 
a small boy. 

“ Wish to hear the Story of the One- 
eyed Duck,” I muttered to myself. 

“ Can’t ’ear yer,” said the urchin. 

“ Three o’clock, three o’clock ! ” I said 
rather irritably ; then walked away feeling 
ashamed of my performance. “But, at 
any rate,” I argued, “you’ve shown the 
futility of the wish, and corroborated the 
* stout ’ theory.” 

By this time I had reached the Serpen- 
tine again, and was watching a white 
mist curl round the boat-house, when — 


A queer, hoarse, croaky voice near by 
remarked suddenly, “The worst worm I’d 
tasted for a long time.” I stared round, 
but there was no one near at hand to 
whom I could attach this astonishing 
gastronomic criticism. Then I looked 
down. Two ducks were standing gloomily 
at the water’s edge. The reflections of 
one were suddenly dissipated by a pieco 
of floating bread. Her friend gave an 
indignant quack, not having observed 
the morsel herself. Then I noticed she 
was blind of one eye. 

“Heartfelt apologies, kind Fairy,” I 
ejaculated, and sat down straightway on 
a seat close by to listen. The duck paid 
no attention to mo ; but I could under- 
stand perfectly what she said, as she 
quacked out to her companion a recent 
adventure in Hyde Park in which she 
had played a part, which certainly threw 
a new light upon London Life. 

(To he contimied,) 


YOL. OXXI. 
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LIVES OP GREAT MEN. 

Ifo. IV.— Herbert 'Weixesley Rosstter 
(Continued,) 

Men who make Empire should not speak : the rule 
Bears no exception at the present day. 

Those massive thoughts which, if transformed to deeds, 
Flutter the dovecotes of diplomacy, 

Make nations tremble, and can carve their v^ay 
To fame and fortune on a stricken field — 

These thoughts, so groat, so true, so numerous, 

Brook not the trammels of our native tongue. 

A man may thiwfc, “ I ’ll plant the Union Jack 
Triumphant on the ramparts of the foe ; 

Civilisation shall attend my stei)s ; 

Progress shall be my handmaid ; I will bring 
Plenty and peace 'where chaos was before.” 

All this a man may think, but if he strives 
To utter what he thinks it ’s ten to one 
(It may be more, I am not skilled in odds) 

His tongue ■will trip him and his words will prove 
Traitors, and wheresoever gapes a hole, 

Seen by all men, avoidable and large. 

Into its depths his woful foot must plunge, 

Though all the world should warn and call him back. 

Of these was Rossiter, the man of cheques. 

I saw him standing on the platform, flanked 
By listening peers : a Duke was on his right ; 

Upon his left a monied Marquis shone ; 

Two Earls, three Viscounts gilded the array, 

Barons and younger scions, Hons., were there, 

Strewed o’er the platform thick as autumn leaves. 

Rulers of Banks and princes of finance, 

Men at whose nod the giddy millions flew, 

Were ranged about him, and the hall was packed 
From door to dais, seats and gangways, too, 

Were crammed with sympathetic City meu„ 

And in his front, before a table, sat 
The keen reporters in a serried row, 

Their cars intent to iiear his eloquence, 

Their pencils sharpened swift to write it down. 

They did not seem unkind ; their look was bland, 

Much like the look of ordinary men. 

Their homes in Camberwell or Islington, 

Clapham or Balhain, Battersea or Bow, 

Were cheerful homes ; they lived industrious lives, 
Respected by their neighbours, went to church. 

And paid their rent, and brought their children up, 

And gave their wives the wherewithal to keep 
Wolves from the door and victuals on the board. 

Who could have thought they were so terrible 
That Rossiter should fear them ? Yet they turned 
His blood to ■water as they sat and wrote 
There in their devilish shorthand what he spoke. 

Words, words ! Where were they ? All the careful words 
That he had trimmed and polished for his use ? 

Forgotten like a dream, and in their stead 
Danced in his brain a troop of flighty words. 

Wrong, but alluring, words that beckoned him, 

Saying, ** Come, use me ; I am what you seek.” 

And this, or something like it, was his speech ; — 

“ Ahem— I never thought — at least, I did — 

But there, you know me — you have heard my name— 

Ahem (ct voice, “ Speak up ! “ It ’s jolly fine 

To say, * speak up,’ hut let the gentleman, 

That is, if truly he ’s a gentleman, 

Which”— (interntptiow, mingled with applause)— 

** Well, if he wants to speak himself he can, 

Not now, but later (voices ; “ What about 
The Blacklock Syndicate ? ”) — “ The Syndicate 


Was never hotter : ten per cent, it paid 
3-.ast year — but, let mo sec, 1 nicaiil to say 
Something — what was it ? — ah, I rocolloet, 

Something about our mines in Turkestan.” 

(Wild cheers, the aiidience shout incj as one man,) 

” They ’re pretty good — eh ? what ? — ^thore ’s nothing much 
The matter with the mines . ’ ’ (Appl anse ,) “1 say 
Those who foretold their ruin arc but enrs, 

Mean, whisky-soaking curs. I never mince 
My words.” (“ You don't,'') “ 1 know what ’s what” — 
(“You do”)— 

“ And mean to have it all the time.” (“ Bravo ! ”) 

“ I don’t think much of statesmen.” {“ Nor do we.”) 

“ They seem to wish to stamj) our commerce out 
With silly theories of right and wrong. 

There ’s not a patriot amongst them all. 

I ’m for the Union Jack ” — (“ You are ! you are ! ”) — 

“ The good old interest-hearing Union Jack, 

The flag of freedom and the badge of trade.” 

(Immense ax>plauHe, the audience rising up 
And singing “ Rule Britannia.”) “I’m the man 
To show — ahem — (he drank some loatcr here) — 

What was I saying ? — ah — I beg to move 
Tliat wo adopt the Board’s report, and pass 
The balance-sheet which is attached thereto.” 

With this he ended, and sat down and wiped 
His humid brow, and all the gathering 
Broke in a storm of loud applause, and men 
Yelled their approval, and the meeting seemed 
One mad confusion of concordant cheers. 

And the stout Duke who sat by Rossiter 
Whispered, “ Well done ” ; the Marquis and the Earls 
And all the Barons on tho platform, too, 

Beamed their delight “ You didn’t tell them much,” 
Opined the Duke, “ but what you said was more, 

Far more, than ample to confirm their faith.” 

And I too went direct and bought a bull 
Of the Consolidated Turkestans, 

Thus proving that though eloquence is much, 

Money is more and Rossiter is great. R. C. L. 

(To be continued.) 


APOSTROPHES! 

No. I,— To My UaiBRELLA. 

Hail I magic membrane spread o’er ribs of steel, 

Thy “ points ” are many, and with mute appeal 
They rouse the tend ’rest feelings in my breast ; 

To thee I turn, and turning I am blest. 

Whence is this ecstasy of imre delight? 

Why do I hail tlioe morning, noon and night ? 

It is not merely that for many a month 
The gingham thief, who fearetU not nor shunn’tli 
To rob his neighbour, hath respected me, 

And, pilfering others, hath not pilfered thee. 

It is not that, alike in rain or shine, 

Thou hast stood steadfastly a friend of mine, 

Casting thy tegis o’er my cowering form, 

And shielding nobly from tlie biting storm. 

No ! but that once, what time the clouds had power 
To pelt the pavement with a passing shower, 

As in a dream, I sheltered Arabella 
Beneath thy glorious ribs, O grand umbrella ! 

’Twas then, *twas then, one simple word she said 
That would have roused mo dying I Ah, sweet maid ! 
It needeth no philosopher to guess 
That that same “ simple word ” was simply yes.” 
And thou art evermore a thing apart — 

A fairy form enshrined within my heart. 




ROUND THE WORLD AND HOME AGAIN! 
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ODE TO A HUMORIST. 

See whoTO the Humorist lots fly 
His shafts of ready 'wit ; 

Hear how his observations dry 
Make all with laughter split. 

The loud guffaw his mirth provokes, 

You wonder where he gets his jokes, 
You marvel at his sportive vein ; 

While treasuring up his smartest jest 
(As yours) you let it oil with zest 
Next morning in the train. 

Where’er a sense of humour lurks 
He, hopeful to beguile, 

Is heard, extorting by his quirks 
A tributary smile. 

The measured grin, the chuckle e^en, 
Assures him that the point is seen. 

With what applause you feed his fun 
As off the jest is lightly tost, 

And roar insanely at the most 
Excruciating pun. 

To millions Life is little more 
Than three good meals a day. 

To him who asks you when a door 
Is not a door, a play 
On words. His livelihood depends 
On his good humour. Him his friends 
View as a man at whom to laugh. 

A joke existence is to him, 

A ribald jest, a sport, a whim, 

A granary for chaff.” 

Vain jest preserver, ponder well 
Thy period ultimate, 

When groans instead of giggles tell 
How serioiin is thy state I 
When fancy flags, when thou hast run 
Thy space of superficial fun. 

Thou poor, misguided Humorist ! 

When thou art humorously “ broke,” 
When thou hast got “ beyond a joke,” 
No laughing matter is’t. 

PROHIBITIONS TO NOVELISTS AND 
JOURNALISTS. 

Never— (1) Talk of plovers’ eggs at a 
sumptuous feast or county ball during the 
winter months ; 

(2) Allude to the Kino as “He who was 
born Prince of Wales,” because, as a 
matter of fact, His Majesty was not ; 

(3) Make mention of the Lord and Lady 
Mayoress of London. There is no Lord 
Mayoress of London, nor yet of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, or Dublin ; 

(4) Talk of the New Out. In aristocratic 
circles it is known as Lower Marsh ; 

(5) Describe a “ ride ” in a carriage or 
other vehicle. Some persons ride on hoiees , 
camels, elephants and donkeys. The illite- 
rate ride on omnibuses, motor-cars, 
“ trams,” and costermongers’ barrows ; 

(C) Rhapsodise on “ cherry lips.” No- 
body’s lips could possibly resemble 
cherries. It is only just, however, to 
state that gooseberry eyes and banana 
noses are fair comparisons ; 

(7) Discourse on “limpid water.” 
“ Limpid means bright, sand « is the 



SetUry (on the simultaneous approach of two persons), “Who goes there ? — two 


WAYS AT 


current term of advertising-mongers of 
filters. Otherwise it has no signification 
whatever ; 

(8) Say, in criticising a play, “The pit 
rose.” The pit never rises, but sometimes 
it is content with standing room only ; 

(9) Allude to the “waning moon.” No 
moon ever wanes. It merely waits for a 
turn of the earth ; 

(10) Be enthusiastic about the surge of 
the sea. The best sea serge is converted 
into yachting suits ; 

(11) Lightly refer to a coffin as a 
sarcophagus. A sarcophagus is not easily 
transferred by hearse labour ; 

(12) Say the audience rose as one man 
when many members of the fairer and 
stronger sex were present. 

NON EBUR NEQUB AUREUM. 

No marble porticos adorn 
My unpretentious dwelling. 

On costly columns high upborne — 

My neighbour’s house I do not scorn 
With’pride unduly" swelling. 


ONCE • ” 


I own no princely pedigrees, 

No income worth the mention, 

No host of clients’ golden fees 
Bring to support me at my ease, 

I draw no ample pension. 

Yet humble though my house appear, 
The rich desire to get it ; 

Since the Procession passes near, 

A fortune I may make next year— 

If I can only let it. 

During an Interview. — A leading 
actress, who is notably well “ billed” all 
over town and country, observed to the 
interviewer: “Of course I can’t get on 
without ‘billing,’ and,” she added slyly, 
“a little ‘cooing.’ Do I use powder? 
Why, of course. What do yoii think? 
And, my dear Sir, I shall now depend on 
you — for^the powder? — oh dear no — for 
the puff ! ” 

New Capital for Scotland (Suggested 
hy Lord Rosebery), — Harris-on-Tweed. 
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title — a iDrctcnsion, commonly, that invited scepticism — had 
THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. exerted over her some Magic, or even, taking into account 

both his forcigniioss and his Coiinthood, as mucli as Tv’o 
A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. Magics? Or, again, most doploraldc of all, mightn’t ho havo 

Second Series. acquired a hold upon her by soeret knowh^dge of somo skol(‘ton, 

as the phrase is, in her i)i*ivato cii])l)oavd ; an inlnguo, l(*t us 
X. — THE HENRY JAMES SECllON- daringly say, ^vith a tormor butler, banishoil tbi* that de- 

OCTOBER 1st.— It superficially might havo seemed that to linqueney and harbouring veugeaiieo against lier by the 

answer Lady Ciieveley’s invitation to her daughter’s wedding revelation of her complicity?^ 

was a matter that would put no intolerable strain upon the 8th. But here I subcoiiseiously reminded mys(‘ll ih.it the 
faculties of discriminative volition. Yet the accident of foreign nicest adepts in abstract x^sychology may, if they do but 
travel had brought about that this formal invitation, found on sufiSciently long address themselves to problems abnormally 
my return, constituted my first advertisement of even so occult, become the prey of a diseased imagination. And by 
much as Vivien Ohbveley’s engagement to M. le Conte great good luck the forward movement of my hansom, now 
Richard Sansjambes. The original question, simplified as it disembroiled from the traffic, which had thrown oil sometliing 
was by public knowledge of the fact that I regard all cere- of its congestion, caused a current of air which allowed me, 
monial functions with a polite abhorrence, had| accordingly, the glass being up, a saner purview of the question. “ When I 
taken on a new complexity, involving considerations of a high reach the Pi*ytanouni, I’ll,” I said, “look the gentleman up in 
soeiologic interest; as, notably, whether, and, if at all, in the Almctnach de Goilui,'^ This, in fact, had boon among the 
what form, I should offer the lady my felicitations. motives, had been, I might even say, the dominating inolivi', of 

2nd, 3rd.— My obsession by these problems over a space of my visit to the Club, 
four-and-twonty hours was only partially relieved by contact 9th, 10th.— Tliat atmosphere of considered serenity which 
with the diverUssementa of Piccadilly as T drove to the meets one at the very portals of the Prytaiieum, and is of aii 
Prytaneum Club. To my hansom’s temporary arrest, however, efficacy so paramount for the allaying of neurotic disorders, had 
attributable to the stream of vehicles converging in a trans- already relieved the tension of my introspective mood by the 
verse sense at the corner of St. James’s Street, I owed an time that I had entered the fumoir and rung for cigarettes and 
interval of recrudescent deliberation. During that so tense mineral water. The greeting, familiarly cui*t, tliat reached me 
period I conscientiously— such is the force of confimed habit— from an armchair near the fire, was traceable, it appeared, to 
reviewed all the permissible methods — and scarce fewer than a Guy Mallaby. Hero, I was glad to think, I had found a living 
round dozen of variants lay at that moment in my right breast- supplement to the Almanack, for I remembered him to have been 
pocket— of addressing a woman-friend on tlie occasion of her a friend, some had even said a blighted admirer, of Vivien 
betrothal. Always the equivocal detachment of an unrojeeted Ciieveley. He had married, whether for consolation or from 
bachelor had for mo the air of imparting to these crises, poig- pique, his cook ; and I now noticed, in a glance that embraced 
nant enough in themselves, a touch of invidious dilemma. The him cursorily, that his girth had, since his marriage, increased 
delicate question why the felieitator himself — ^to hypothecate by some four to six inches. 

his eligibility — ^had not been a candidate for the lady’s heart, a 11th. — ^It could scarce be more than a mde estimate, viewing 

question answerable, on the lips of her friends, by a theory of the fact that I had no tapo-measure about me, an adjunct 
self-depreciation, and, on those of her enemies, by one of that I from time to time have found serviceable in cases that 
indifference, remained — unless he chose, as ono says, to “give apparently, called for mere psychologic diagnosis; nor, had I 
himself away” — incapable of adequate solution. so had, am I convinced that I should, in this instance, havo 

4th. — ^Por myself, it is true, by way of a passable solace in allowed myself the application of it. Simply I moved to- 
this cornucopious predicament, there was my known prejudice, wards him, and, at the same time, yielding to tlio usage which 
amounting almost, I am told, to a confessed morbidity, in favour a twelve-months absence requires, held out my hand. He took 
of the celibate state. It was still, however, nevertheless, open it with, as I thought, a certain surprise, quickly dissembled, but 
to the contention of malice that I conceivably might have — not, as I repeat, before I ’d mentally remarked it. 
whereas, in fact, I had not — submitted to the lady’s charms, 12th, 13th. — At any other juncture I should have been closely 
had they— as they apparently had not — ^been of a sufficiently tempted to pursue the train of inference suggested by this 
overwhelming nature. But this, relatively, was, after all, a phenomenon; but just then, for the moment, I was preoccupiod. 
trivial embarrassment, mastered, on more occasions, already. Besides, anyhow, his initial observation proved his astoiiisli- 
than one, by a delicate subtlety of diction, in which I permit ment to be derived from a quite transparent, if not altogether 
myself to take a pardonable pride. venial, cause. “ Been out of town,” he asked, “ for Christmas ? ” 

5th. — “MydearMissViviEN,” I,recallingthetermsof aparallel I confess that, though 1 liad the good breeding not to betray it, 
correspondence, had written, “ what brings to you, for whom I this speech, the tone of which, under ordinary conditions, 
entertain a so profound regard, brings, to me also, an exquisite would not havo affected me to the point of regarding it as a 
joy.” And, again, alternatively, and in a phraseology more truancy beyond the prescribed bounds of gentlemanly casual- 
instinct with poetry and pith — “ I, in your gladness, am myself ness, caused me, having regard to the eircumstanco of my long 
glad.” And, once more, with, I confess, a greater aloofness, absence, a calculable pain in my amour propre. Never so 
yet, at the same time, positing, by implication, a plurality of vividly had not merely the complexity, almost cosmic, of life in 
suitors to select from : — “ Quite indubitably enviable is the the Metropolis, its multiform interests and issues so exigently 
man on whom your choice has fallen.” absorbing, but also the iiiconsiDicuousness of the vacuum 

6th, 7th. — ^But what complicated the situation and left me created by the withdrawal of any single — in this case my 
hesitant between these and, roughly, some nine other open- own — ^personality, been forced upon my attention, 
ings, was the reflection that, in point of fact, I had never 14th, 15th. — ^Hcre, again, at any other time, I should have 
set eyes on the Count, nor yet even heard— and with this my found abundant matter for analysis ; but the entrance of the 
long absence from England must be charged — ^the lightest tale waiter with my cigarettes and mineral water, one of the former 
of him. Mightn’t it be, after all, a marriage, purely, I asked of which I deliberately lighted, recalled me from this inviting 
myself, of convenience ? ^wealth, possibly, a title, certainly, diversion. By a natural process of reaction I become cognisant 
exchanged for the asset of youthful bloom ? Mightn't it be — of the necessity, every moment more pressing, of composing 
and there was recorded precedent for this— that the man, an answer to Mallaby’s question. 

being Erench, as one gathered, and calling himself by a foreign Scarce anything could have been easier than so to impregnate 
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my reply ■with, the truth, whole and 
unadulterated, as to compel, on his side, 
an embarrassment which I, for one, should 
have viewed, in the retrospect, as regret- 
table. Yet, for a full three quarters of a 
minute, towards the latter half of which 
IDeriod it was evident that hfALLABY con- 
ceived my memory to have st rangel y lapsed , 
the temptation possessed ino to follow the 
course I have just indicated. 13ut, in 
the issue — wliether more from a desire to 
spare his feelings, or, at least as much, 
because the practice of finesse, even in 
conjunctions of negligible import, has had 
for me always a conquering fascination, 
I cannot determine — I, with a terseness 
sufficiently antiphonal to his own, 
replied “ Yes. Monte Carlo.” 

16 th. — ^Then, from an apprehension that 
ho might follow up his enquiries— for my 
travels had, in actual fact, been confined 
to Central Asia and the transit there and 
in an opposite sense— or invite a reciprocal 
curiosity, on my part, in regard to /lis 
Christmas, “By the way,” I, as if by a 
natural continuity of tliouglit, added, 
“who is this Count Richaud Sansjambes 
that is to marry Miss CiiEVJilLEY ? ” At 
the same time, not to appear too intrigued 
by the matter in question, I withdrew my 
cigarette from my mouth, flicked it lightly 
in air, and then abstractedly replaced it, 
less the ash. 0. S, 

(To be continued,) 


THE MERRY MOOXIRIST’S LAMENT. 

If you desire to travel fast, 

A motor car is unsurpassed ; 

Should you desire to travel far, 

Trust not too much a motor car. 

And if you 're bold enough to start. 
Take duplicates of every part : 

Two sparking plugs, and tremblers twain, 
But, chief, a double dose of brain. 

For foes are many ; and, of course, 

The worst of all 's the brainless horse. 
Who fain would crush in malice blind 
This coming saviour of his kind. 

And rules long made by custom's code 
For safer usage of the road 
Are broken with sublime disdain 
By mufls or masters of the rein. 

And children, always out of school, 
Make it their one unfailing rule 
To dart from wheresoe 'er they are 
To prance before a motor car. 

For this remember : in a town 

The street's the only playground known, 

Where gambol, deaf to every noise, 

The town's whole strength of girls and 
boys. 

And on each adult face is written 
The protest of the outraged Briton 
When, deeply shocked, he fails to find 
Oaths strong enough to ease his mind. 



See ambushed flocks of hostile sheep 
From every hedge prepared to leap : 

See every cow regard askance 
This last monstrosity from France ! 

See goats, ablaze with moral scorn, 
Rush butting with too bold a horn : 

See dogs, despairful of the age, 

Seized with a suicidal rage I 

Ware, too, the Peeler : see him stand 
Sneaking at milestones, watch in hand. 
To swear your pace exceeded far 
The pace that 's lawful for a car ; 

That when before the Bench you come 
The Court may do a simple sum 
To prove a mile in minutes three 
More than twelve miles an hour must be ! 

Drivers may leave their horses' heads, 
Or sleep in carts instead of beds, 
Butchers may gallop through a town : 
But not on these will Justice frown. 


No ! only motorists inspire 
Justice with undiluted ire : 

For them alone she weights the 
scales, 

For them alone no plea avails. 

These are the perils, these the woes, 
Only the motor-driver knows : 

For whom is writ, in earth and air, 
One single word, the word Betoare ! 


“Withdraw! Withdraw J It has 
so often hcen in withdrawals,” said the 
Times of October 23, “ that ho (Sir 
Redvrrs Bullee) has prided himself, 
when perhaps other men would not have 
withdrawn.” Yes, quite true ; andv '^w 
Sir Rbdvbrs has, on compulsion, 
drawn himself altogether, without having 
withdrawn anything that he said at the 
unfortunate banquet on October 10. 
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THE PTAYS OP SHAWKSPEAUB. 

^0. IT. CORTOLANUfS. ^jp gyftduaUlJ H. 

An BlecLion TvaqcOy. All that fuss over a thlrd-rato 

ACT I. — Scene— A atrecL in Rome. The Gonorall 

stage is filled ivitJi tlieiisxial crcuod of Brii. If you talk like that, my dear 
idlers u^iich never fails to assemble in follow, you 11 certainly he mohbed. 
any city when a victorious annij is sic. The fools can't hear anything except 
returmng home from war. The crotud their own shouting. 

on this occasion is more than %isnally Bru. Aren’t you rather hard on CORIO* 
enthusmstiCf since CoBiOLA^lUS is one of lanus ? He ’s not a genius, of course. 
the generals in command of the return- None of our generals are. But he ’s a 
ing troops, and the accounts of his dashing officer. 

talcing of Corioli in the tear against the gic. Dashing I He ’s the worst tactician 
Volscians have fired the popular in the army. The Volscians laugh at him. 
imagination. Bru. Well, you can’t deny his courage. 

On the outskirts of the crowd stand He ’s been wounded thirty times. 


across the stage, and the whirl- Sic. (shouting). Back, there' ! I am | 
wind of applause imsses loith him SlCiNlUS, Tribuiio of th<% l\'Oi)l(', and my 
and dies off gradually Jt. person is inviolable. 

Ml that fuss over a third-rate CVoiwl. Wo ’ll see about that. Tribunes 
! bo hanged 1 To i he Tiber ! Vvo-y ols(d a n I 

If you talk like that, my dear [Thercis,howcver, a division of opinion 


among the crowd. The sohecev 
portion feel obliged to defend the 
inviolability of a tribune, ivhilc the 
majority are bent on avenging 
the honour of the army. In the 
melee %vhich Jollo%cs SiCiNiUS is 
more or less severely knocked about. 
Just fis things are getting serious, 
the inevitable Policeman saunters 
up. 

Policeman. Now then, v hat ’s the matter 


SiciNius and BRUTUS, Tribunes of the Sic. Then he ought to he cashiered, there. Pass along ! Pass along ! 

People and prominent m&mhers of the What business has a general to he Crowd. He ’s a Pro-Volseiaii ! Break 
Liberal Opposition. BRUTUS is a fat, 'vvounded ? He ought to keep out of range his neck I To the Tiber I 
mihiciind man with a twinkling eye. and direct operations. Pol. (shouldering Ms umj through the 

SlCimvs is lean and satui-nine. They Bm. (good hitmouredly). He took Corioli, crowd imperturbably, and wrenching 

note the demeanour of the people anyhow. Sicnaivs, sadly mauled, out of the hands of 

critically, considering its bearings upon Sic. Yes. The Volscians ran away, and his tormewto?*s). Hands off, there ! You’ll 

the fortunes of the political party to so CORrOLANUS is a hero — ^with a title kill the man ! 

which they both helonq. and the thanks of the Senate. The attack Croivd (taMng up the cry). Kill him! 

Brutus (turning to his com 2 ^anion with ought to have failed by all the rules of Kill him I 


an amused smile). Humph 1 Looks had for war. (Rhetoricalhj.) And what a war ! 


us, eh ? 

Sicinius (with a scowl). Bah ] 
fever. It won’t last. 


A nation in arms against a handful of 
The war farmers ! 

Bru. Hush, my dear fellow. You ’ll be 


Bm. It ’ll last long enough to make him heard if you don’t take care. 


Consul. 

Sic. CORIOLANUS? 


Sic. (losing all sense of pimdence, 
and almost screaming with Pro-Volscian 


Bru. Yes. They’ll elect him to a Heard I So much the better. 


certainty. 

Sic. (savagely). Not if I can prevent it. 


It is time that someone spoke out. I tell 
you that Coriolanus’S generalship is per- 


Bru. (shrugging his shoulders). The Khaki fectly contemptible, that his troops were 
vote, my dear fellow. guilty of outrages against women and 

[The sound of a military hand is heard children, and that .... 

in the distance 23Zai/i?2p a popular [An ominous murmur arises from the 
Jingo march. crowd, whose attention has wan- 

Sic. (irritably). That infernal tune too I dared noio that the last of the pro- 

Bru, The mob like it. We’re not a cessionhas passed. Eeaidng the voice 

musical nation. Here they come. Stand of SiciNlUS raised in imp>assioned 


[The crowd make another ugly rush in 
the direction of the wretched 
THbune and Ms piotcctor. The 
Policeman blows Ms whistle. A 
dozen constables run up from all 
sides ; truncheons are drawn ; there 
is a scrimmage, and the mob are 
driven off. The Policeman props 
SiciNiusm a sitting posture against 
a wall. Enter Brutus l. He 
strolls up and contemplates his 
friend dispassionately. 

Bru. Close shave that, officer. 

Pol. Yes, Sir. Friend of your’s, Sir? 

Bru. Yes. No bones broken, I suiipose? 

Pol. (feeling Mm over). Not this time. 


aside and watch the x>eople cheer their 
favourite. 

j [SiCiNlUS and BrUTUS stand aside. IVic 


[An ominous murmur arises from the Pol. Yes, Sir. Friend of your’s, Sir? 
crowd, whose attention has wan- Bru. Yes. No bones broken, I suiipose? 

dered now that the last of the pro- Pol. (feeling Mm over). Not this time, 

ce»,sio?i has passed . Eeaiing the voice Sir. 

of SiciNlUS raised in imjpassioned Bnt. That ’s lucky. My friend was cx- 
oraiory, it has gathered round pressing some opinions which happen to 
until the ready curiosity of croiods. be not very popular with tlic people just 
A Citizen. What’s that he says about now. 


music grows louder and the pro- CORIOLANUS ? 

cessio?^ begins to cross the stage Another Citizen. Slandering the General, 
with drums hanging, colours flying is he ? Knock his ugly head off. 
and all the pomp of a military [The crowd begins to Imstle SioiNlUS. 
spectacle. The people cheer from Brutus Mes to get him away, 

time to time as some incojnpetent Bru. Come a^vay, my dear fellow. 


ilOLANUS? Pol, (with a twinkle in his eye). So I 

notlier Citizen, Slandering the General, supposed, Sir. 

le ? Knock his ugly head off. Bru. It ’s just as well you turned up 

[The crowd begins to hustle SioiNlUS. when you did. (Chiving him money.) You 


bnt popular officer rides by. They ’re looking dangerous. [Exit 

Brutus uiatcJies the whole pvoces- Sic. (furiously). I won’t! I won’t! (At Bru, (to SiciNius). You look 
sion with the utmost good humour, the to 2 :i of his voice.) Citizens ! Hear Can you move, do you think ? 


can leave him to me now”. 

Pol. Very well. Sir. Thank you. Sir. 

[Exit Policeman. 
Bru, (to SiciNius). You look i^retty bad. 


SiciNius turns impatiently aicay. what 1 have to say. (To Brutus again.) 
Sic. Howjlong are]they going to keep up Let me go, Brutus. 


this howiing ? 


Bru. (shrugging Ms shoulders). Very 


Sic. (groaning). I feel as if there w'asu’t 
a whole hone in my body. 

Bni, Poor fellow. I told you what would 


Bru. (laiighmg). They ’ve hardly begun well. But^don’t expect me to back you happen if you tried to hold a Stop-tho- 


yet. Wait till Coriolanus appears, and up. 1 ’ve Ao^^ambition for martyrdom. War meeting here to-day. 

you’ll see what cheering is. (A distant [[Disappears into the crowd. Sic, (sulkily). Well, you seem safe 

roar of Coriolanus ! ” “ Coriolanus ! Citizens ! I tell you this has been enough. 

is heard ojf.) * I told you so. an unjust war, a vile war. .. . Bmi. (chee7‘fully). I should think so. 

[riie roar of cheering comes nearer Crowd. Down with him! Down with I ’m not an absolute fool. If you’d seen 
until it rises to frantic enthusiasm the traitor ! He ’s a Pro-Volscian ! &c., me shouting “Down with the Volscians 1 ” 


as a fat, bumptUoiis, red-faced man &c. 
appears upon the stage L riding 
in a chariot. He passes slowly 


and “ Coriolanus for ever ! ” ten minutes 
[The crowd closes round SloiNlUS, look- ago you wouldn’t have known me. 
ing vicious, i Sic. You did that ? 
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Bni, Of course I did. You don’t want 
all the Pro-Yolscians in this city trampled 
to death hy the mob on the same day, do 
you ? If you and I had both been killed, 
who would have led the Party *? 

Sic. (Jainiltj). That ’s true. 

[Enter Mknbnius Agrippa, a 'popular 
and amiable member of the Con- 
servatiue Partij. 

Menenius. HuIIoBrbtusI SiciNiustoo? 
Been making a speech to the League of 
Homans against Aggression and Mili- 
tarism? (SICINIOS turns aiuaij his head 
impatiently.) By the way, how is the 
League ? At the last meeting I licard that 
the speakers had to retire by a back door 
under the protection of the Police. 
(Looking at SioiNlUS cuHously.) On this 
occasion you really do seem to have been 
rather battered. 

Bru. My dear Menenius, don’t be 
brutal. 

Men. He ’s not seriously hurt, is ho ? 

Bni. No. 

Men. (shaking his head mournfully). I 
was afraid not. 

Sic. (staggering painfully to his feet). It ’s 
your Party who have done this ! It 's a 
plot, a plot to murder me I 

Men. (unruffled). A plot? My dear 
SiCiNlUS, what an ideal My poor dear 
Party isn’t capable of plotting. Wo ’re 
far too stupid. 

Sic. (with a snarl of rage). It ’s a lie. 
You want to got mo out of tho way in 
order that CORIOLANUS may bo Consul. 
But you ’ll fail. Ho ’ll never bo Consul I 

Men. (easily). That is for the people to 
decide. 

Sic. I speak for the people. And I toll 
you they will never elect Coriolanus. 
Take me away, Baurus. Take me home. 

[Exit, limping, and leaning on Brutus’s 
arm. Menenius looks thoughtfully 
after them. 

(Curtain.) St. J. H. 


THE FORBIDDEN SCIENCE. 

[“It; was dangerous, in his judgment, to study 
astronomy, for astronomy killed ambition .” — Lord 
Bosehery at the JB%rmingham and Midland 
InstiUite,'] 

You in the future who will bear 
Aloft trade banners and its pennants, 
Who march its victories to share. 

As captains and lieutenants, 

Your armour don from head to feet — 

Each modern and approved appliance, — 
And add, your training to complete, 

At least a smattering of science. 

Only astronomy I^bar, 

The universe’s contemplation, 

Fly not ill thought from star to star 
(A useless occupation !) 

Lest, blinded by the starry dust 
That heaven’s empyrean spangles, 

You turn and eye with deep disgust 
Earth’s petty trade and party wrangles. 


But keep your aims in modest bounds — 
To making speeches after dinners, 
The Premiership, to ride to hounds, 

Or owning Derby winners ; 

These, if you loam to edge your wit 
With seasonable erudition, 

Will offer you, you ’ll all admit, 

An ample scope for your ambition. 


MR. PUNCH’S MUSEUM. 

Biograph Record of Football Match.” 
We have here another interesting mediie- 
val survival in this exhibit, which dates 
from September, 1901. It throws a strong 
light on the behaviour of professionals 
and the maimers of the crowd at this 
bygone period, Tho match in question 
was between the Hit-and-Punch Hooligans 
and the Win -Tie -or -Wranglers. There 


are several exciting incidents to] bo 
noted, as when tho goal-keeper is neatly 
“laid out” by four opponents, and the 
Hooligans’ half-back bites off a Wrangler’s 
nose — of course, only in play — and lias his 
head battered in by way of friendly ex- 
change. Mark also the spirited conduct 
of the bystanders in stoning a former idol 
now playing against the home team, and 
their prompt disapproval of the umpire’s 
verdict in giving a “foul.” Towards 
half-time he is being carried off the 
ground unconscious, and with a broken 
spine. No wonder such a stirring game 
should have been so popular among the 
more vigorous elements of the British 
democracy. It was essentially a sport, 
too, for lookers-on, and, as such, an 
excellent substitute for a bull-fight. 
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tS'oIinfnr. ‘-Kow, A MAlTEll OP FAOr, '\VHEN EXl’IlESSlXa YOTTll OPINION OF YoUll OPPONENT, YOU 1jI1> UbB A LESTLE BlllONO 
TAN(.rA(.B ” VlienL “WULL, I DON’T KNOW AS I FOmOT ANYTHING’” 


WAR OFFICE REFORM. 

{Furfhev Regulations under considemtion.) 

1. The three consultative bodies, the 
War Office Council (afterwards called the 
W. O. C.), the Poriiiancut Executive Com- 
mittee (afterwards called the P. E. C.), 
and the Army Board (afterwards called 
the A. B.), shall meet when and wiiore 
they please, so Ion#? as they assemble in 
June, not earlier than the 31st of that 
month, and October, not earlier than the 
32iid of that month. 

2. All matters of vital importance shall 
be decided on the 29tli of February, wlien 
all the consultative bodies shall assemble 
in Room 4,789 for inlerehanp:o of opinions. 

3. When the Chairman of the W. O. C. 
is absent, the P. E. C. shall bo presided 
over by tlic Deputy-Chairman of the A. E. 
and vice versa, 

4. WJion the assistance of the P. E. C. 
is required l>y the W. 0. C., nothing shall 
be done until the summoning of the A. B., 
when the matter under consideration shall 
be adjourned sine die. 

5. Tlio Chairman of the W. 0. C., after 
a correspondenee with the Deputy-Chair- 
man of the 1\ E. C. and several lengthy 
interviOAvs Avith the Seeretary-Deputy- 
Assistant-Probationer of the A.B., shall 
bring before the notice of the Deputy 
Direetoi^Gcncral of Ordnance, an officer 
of the Mobilisation Section of the Dopart- 
imontofthe Director-General of Military 


Intelligence, the Deputy Accountant-Gene- 
ral, and a couple of Assistant Accountant- 
Generals, any cases in which it appears 
there has boon delay in connection Avith 
the completion of a subject. 

6. A record of all proceedings will be 
kept by the Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, the Deputy InspectoisGeneral of 
Portilioations (selected by the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications), the Assistant- 
Director of Contracts, the Permanent 
Uiidor-Secrctary of State, or, in his absence, 
the Assistant Under-Secretary of State, 
or, in the absence of all the above officials, 
aAvay on leave, or for other special 
reasons, by Mr. Tentbrfor, temporary 
clerk. 

j 7. All important questions will bo 
brought before the A^arions consultative 
bodies at times so arranged that Room 
4,789 shall be a\’’ailablofor the purpose, but 
also be equally at the scrAdee of those high 
officials who desire to use it as an apart- 
ment not accessible to the public, and 
consequently well adapted to private 
I conA’ersation Avith relatives and friends. 

! 8. When an important question has been 

brought before the consultative bodies in 
the manner indicated, without prejudice 
to other arrangements hereafter to bo 
considered, then the question shall be 
discussed with the Foreign Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Colonial Office (which 
will take the opinion thereon of the Crown 
Colonies), and the result shall be attained 
by the combined action of all the depart- 


ments when the subject concerns more 
than one department. 

9. The Secretary of the consultative 
bodies will carry out the necessary 
arrangements for preparing reports. 
Papers containing such reports will bo 
marked in the first instance by the Secre- 
tary, and will eventually be closed for him 
by his great-groat-grandson. 

10. The War Office Avill be closed on 
public holidays, some part of tho recess, 
a portion of the Session, and on other 
appropriate occasions. 

11. The consultative bodies will meet 
either on Tuesdays and Fridays or Mon- 
days and Wednesdays, or Thursdays and 
Saturdays, on such dates as may bo fixed 
by the Deputy Director-General, Army 
Medical Department, or an officer of 
tho Mobilisation Section of tho Depart- 
ment of tho Director-General of Military 
' Intelligence, or tho Deputy Accountant- 
General, or a couple of Assistant Ac- 
countant-Generals, or, in tho absence 
of all the above officers on leave, or for 
other special purposes, by Mr. Tenterfok, 
temporary clerk. 

12. Tho constitution and duties of the 
W. O. C., tho P. E. C., and the A. B. will 
remain as at present, subject to the fol- 
lowing alteration, which has been approved 
by the Secretary of State, viz., the 
Director-General, Army Medical Depart- 
ment (Lunacy Section), shall (when not 
otherwise occupied) bo a consultative 
member. 





A MEET IN A FOG. 

LO»l> S-MB-.Y (Martyr ,1 It, OaWn« « WULL, iBratlH, IVI OAH’T SEE AK IHOH ]!EVO>ro OCR HOSES , BCT HOBOOY OiH 

SAY WE HAYEN’T MET ! ” 

[The first meeting of the Cabmet after the recess ^ras ultimately fixed for the 28th of October.] 
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_ ravel the whole mystery in a couple of to try next day, especially with one of 
THE YOUNG NOVELIST'S GUIDE TO parties to the suit. So anxious to 

Evidence. Talk about things in general, save trouble, that frequently ho will 
Barrister. A favourite profession for and a eon von lent way of putting dull but undertake the duties of counsel for the 

a hero. Ho should bo pale, cloan-shavou, necessary explanations before the reader, plaintiff or defendant (according to the 

dark, and a cynical smile should play Having arranged for a trial of some sort side the heroine is on) as well as his own. 

faintly round his lips. "When not engaged in your story, you subpoena all fcho At the end of the book he will take off and 

in making brilliant and impassioned characters as witnesses. Perhaps you wipe his gold-ritnmed glasses, and address 
speeches in Court, the barrister devotes -will begin with the bluff old Squire, and a few words of paternal advice to the 
his time to giving tea-parties in his follow him with the comic rustic witness bride and bridegroom, 
chambers. Occa — — ' Solicitor. Oc- 
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sionally he is in- casionally a bland 

terrnpted by and amiable gen- 

“ clients” — i.e. i . ^ ^ tleman, but more 

by litigants. The -y- ' often a villain of 

fiotioiiavy barrister ~ the deepest dye. 

is always delighted ' Trespass. A 

to see them, and '3 « dreadful crime, for 

scorns to ask for "1..^ '/fj' (it 

the mediation of a Jnk ijipSV people can be pro- 

mere solicitor. -■li. tt IB secuted and com- 

Beautiful s-oung - mitted to prison 

ladies in distress j shortest 

eagerly seek his \A notice. At the 

advice. The villain ^ same time, it may 

has secured the li K iilliiir'' perpetrated in 

services of .at -least I® all good faith, so 

five Kiug’s Coun- 1 B that you may let 

sel, but the hero- your best 

barrister and the |||J I i tH v yju m c h a r a c t e r s be 

win their Lse. j I ^ ^ Then he 

torious thing out hT^pI I'iit jl^ ^ d .^'1 ^ handcuffed and led 

of which the bar- ^ away from the 

ease of the barris- ^ readers will weep 

ter-horo, the ffrst ]( !|| jA'V^VxVrti* W'i t M like anything, 

brief often is !ii[i A\vil 1 W ^ /f\ Will. No legal 

brought to him by I F / mA f SI \ document is so 

his fiancee, who 1/1 w// / useful to the novel- 

carries it about g r istasthis. Be sure 

with her in cr I F ^ S f remember that 

pocket. Tt is never .'^pT '^' W' ^ § J your 

marked less than . _ , i novel must make a 

0 n e li u 11 d r e d 

chapters after re- 7^ death. Then “ the 

ceiving it the hero family lawyer ” is 

Betjsctive. a c?*^ jind, after the will 

profession which has been signed, 

once promised a How Sir Jonathan D*Odtiie-Meu desired the sole control of the Lady Nicotine, it will be placed in 

good opening, but and challenged Sir John de Bull to do battle for this cause. one of the usual 

is now distinctly repositories for 

overcrowded, especially since the firm — ahvays very popular. After this, amid such documents, viz., in a secret drawer 
of Sherlock and Watson have turned a low murmur of repressed excitement, which no one knows of, in the coal-scuttle, 
their business over to an unlimited the fair young heroine will step into the which will be sold (with the will inside it) 
company. The detective force, for the box. “Madam,” the Judge will say, upon the testator’s death, or in the breast- 
novelist’s purposes, may be classed under “will you be so good as to favour us with pocket of the nearest villain. In the first 
two heads: (1) the free-lance detective, your opinion in regard to this case?” case, the heroine will accidentally touch 
who is phenomenally astute, (2) the official And then in a voice low but clearly audible the spring of the secret drawer ten years 
detective, who is incredibly idiotic, in every corner of the court, the heroine afterwards ; in the second, a mysterious 
When a specimen of the latter class has will talk for the rest of the chapter. figure will appear to the hero at midnight, 
found three false clues, made four bad Judge. Usually a benevolent old gentle- bidding him buy the coal-scuttle at any 
blunders, and arrested half - a - dozen man who has gold-rimmed glasses and a cost ; in the third, the villain will snbse- 
oiitirely innocent and respectable people, heart several sizes too largo for his pro- quently die of remorse, and, in a chapter 
the free-lance detective may be brought fession. Is always glad to talk over in headed “At Last!” the long-sought-for 
on the scene. He, of course, will un- his own house a case which he will have document will reappear. A, 0. D. 
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How Sir Jonathan D’Odtre-Mer desired the sole control of the Lady Nicotine, 
AND CHALLENGED SiR JoHN DE BULL TO DO BATTLE FOR THIS CAUSE. 


Solicitor. Oc- 
casionally a bland 
and amiable gen- 
tleman, but more 
often a villain of 
the deepest dye. 

Trespass. A 
dreadful crime, for 
which (in novels) 
people can be pro- 
secuted and com- 
mitted to prison 
on the shortest 
notice. At the 
same time, it may 
be perpetrated in 
all good faith, so 
that you may let 
one of your best 
characters be 
guilty of it by ac- 
cident. Then he 
will promptly be 
handcuffed and led 
away from the 
heart - broken 
heroine, and your 
readers will weep 
like anything. 

Will, No legal 
document is so 
useful to the novel- 
ist as this. Be sure 
to remember that 
no one in your 
novel must make a 
will until they are 
at the point of 
death. Then “ the 
family lawyer” is 
hastily summoned, 
and, after the will 
has been signed, 
it will be placed in 
one of the usual 
- repositories for 
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remarkably vivid. As to the moving story, it is hard to realise 
A-mo TSAATTTVA rwvyC'V' a of -Robert Trevelyan's proved courage deliberately malin- 

UUJt loUUiUiMj-Ui: J iOiii. goring in order to escape the danger of leading a forlorn hope, 

MR. Andrew Land has contribut.'d Mfrnl Tennysan to Messrs, a prize pressed upon his acceptaneo to the envy of his fellow 
Blackwood's new series of Me, /.•,•« Knoh^li U-ritvrs. “This o™cci-s. lie conlcsscs that ho Avas suddonly tr^ 
brief sketch of th(> life of Tksnason " lie calls it, on the principle a eow.Avd for very love. If ho went iorth ho mi^ht (a) get shot , 


brief sketch of tln'life of Tksnason " he calls it, on the principle a cow.ira on- sory v, , 

that it adds nothing new to nun-s knowledge of the theme, (b) death might onsiio ; (e) being a corpse, all hope of marrying 
Mr. L-VNo is loftily indilierent to ordinary reiiuiremonts for C'ury was lost. Q.E.D. But Avho sliall say Avhat more man is 
such a work. Common people may stoop to narrative and not capable of when his actions are (devised in the imgmation 
details. He soars aloft in snbliiue superiority. In the preface, of .i woman. Probabilities apart, Miss Pete^ON makes a fine 
he frankly tells the snubbed reader that ho will And nothing in study of the desperation and, remorse of Trevelyan, of the 
the book that may not bo read at fuller length in the Biography unselfish heroism of John fiteivart, and of the wavering aflection 
the second Lord Texxvson dntitnllv laid on his father’s tomb, of Cary, loved from childhood by both. For a first novel it is 
“AstetheLifo,”Mr.LA.\-Gwritca,“doubtlessciirreutancodotcs notable. My Baronite sees in it the promise of even more 
not given in the Biogivipliy are known to me and [now this is excellent things to follow. 

condescending] to most people. Bnt as they must also be For Om* Lady of Delioevance (Hutchinson) Mr. John Oxenham 
familiar to the author of the BLograpIiy, I have not thought it has utilised the tragedy of Dueyfus, to whom the book is 
desirable to glxe them. The work of the ‘ localizers ’ I have not inscribed. It is, liowever, only the main fact of an officer in 
read. The professed conmicntators 1 have not consulted.’* the French Army being falsely accused of treason that is bor- 
The result of this super One system is not such that my Baronite I’owod. Mr. Oxenham invents his own machinery for the 
can conscientiously recommend it to w’ritors of ordinary calibre, vindication and triumph of the victim. It is a little crude, 
There is nothing new in the book, not even the long quota- falling away from the workmanship of an excellent start, 
tions from Idylls of the King and In Memoviam, Mr. Lang, Oddly enough, he does not explain how the mad painter came 
having in the maimer indicated barred himself out from the to have sittings from Mademoiselle, why ho turned up at the 
way of the vulgar biographer, and having 230 pages to fill Chateau, or why, indeed, he came into the story at all. My 
up,' has hit upon the device of discovering TENNYSON, Baronite recogiuses in the bulldog the best-drawn character 
explaining to tlie startled reader the story of the Idylls, In in the book. 

Memoriam, and some others, quoting passages therefrom, and The Baron has just got through The Ileal Chnstian, hy Lucas 
illuminating them with critical remarks. Tills is very obliging. Clbeye (John Long), and has come out alive. The Real Christian 
But as most of us have Tennyson on our shelves, if not on the —not tho “ ideal ” you will understand, no, nor anything like 
tip of our tongue, we prefer to go to the fountain head and it — is apparently a rather muddle-headed barrister who refuses 
drink as we desire. After all, there is something to be said for to defend his client imprisoned on a charge of murder, because 
ancient ways. he happens to have been present when said prisoner talked and 

An Occasional Critic in the employment of the Baron ventures walked in his sleep, and in that state acted tho crime he had 
to suggest that The Lords of Life, written by (presumably) Miss committed just as did Matthias in the Bhckmann-Ohatrian story 
Bessie Dill, and published by Mr. John Long (whose name he of Le Juif Polonais, This very unprofessional barrister, Harold, 
inadvertently omitted last week as publisher of The Hioa), is not “Sfcunpolc” but Trafford, falls in love with a girl who 
not -svitliout Its cliariii. The heroine’s character undergoes by mistako marries somebody else ; whereupon ho becomes a 
formation during tho course of 3.50 pages. In page 20 she— at Catholic priest, in which character, being even more dundei* 
the age of ten — shows traces of agnosticism, and in page 35 i headed tliaii he was as a barrister, he wears the soutane, be- 
informs her first betrothed of her earlier flirtations. ThoOeca- lieves in nothing in ixirticular, not much in himself, and dies 
sional Critic ventures to rccouiiuciid The Lords of Life to tho suddenly “ on the hillside outside ” (“hillside outside ” sounds 
not too exacting novel-reader. odd, rather suggestive of “inside outside,” some mysterious 

My Juniorest Baronitess says that, in her opinion, The sort of complicated complaint) “ a country town,” where he is 
Octopus, by Fr.^"K Js^ORUis (Grant Richards), is a most inter- preaching to a crowd of “upturned faces.” Only “faces,” no 
esting Californian story. It tells of the war that at one time bodies to speak of. This As the sort of person whom LUCAS 

raged between the wheat grower and the Railroad Trust. The Cleeve sets before us as “ The Real Christian.*^ If we are to 

principal characters are all well drawn ; but the two that make have law or theology in a novel, its author should first satisfy 
most demand upon the reader’s sympathies are, Annixter (pro- legal or qualified theological examiners as to his proficiency 
prietor of the Quien Sabe Rancho), and HUma Tree, a dairy girl or soundness. But amateur law, or, what is more mischievous, 
on Annixter* s ranch. The love scene between these two is amateur tlieologj^ ought to be entirely avoided, 
quite the prettiest part of the book. The last chapter, where The Bahon be B.-W. 

BMiamJthe representative of tl.o Pacific and South-Western p g.-With tho prospect of Christmas before them, the pub- 
^firoad) moots his death is dreuiatieally effective. My (Raphael Took and Sons) have not forgotten to specially 

Jnniorcmt adds tliat, as a book ot more than mere passing ^aterforthe children. There is a » Painting Book,” entitled 
interest, ‘t is w-tliy ol. at least, a permanent place on the top .. undoubtedly 

^ 41 m 4. 4.1. T 1 4. • 4.1 TT *4. T fill tlic lioarb of Gvory cMld With joy. Moreover, it will prove 

The Potter md the Clay fli-st savv the light in the United ,, ,,0011 to parents, for it is calculated to keep tho noisiest of 

States, and was brought hither by Messis. Hoddee and children quiet for any length of time ; and they wUl remember 
^OUGHTON, who have a keen eye lor a in-omismg new writer. Tuck ’d into their little beds. 

It IS reported that the author, Maud Howard Peterson, is ~ ^ 

still in her teens. That is no particular business of the ; := — r'j-= j 

reader’s, who simply wants a good book for his six shillings, 

even if he has eight cenpenco taken off by way of discount. “Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee ; ” OR, Lord Rosebery and 
But the fact, if it be one, certainly increases the admiration Mr. 'Winston Churchill on “ Harris Tweeds, ’’—though his 
compelled by a notable piece of work. Miss Petorson, living Lordship can hardly be styled “ Twoedle-du? 7 i 5 .” Pity that 
in America, is evidently old enough to have visited Scotland, neither of them showed their proficiency as students of Dickens 
both on the East and "West Coast, If she lias not also been to by bringing in any allusion to Betsey Png, who, as she didn’t 
India, she has a remarkable gift for assimilating information, believe as there were no sich a person'as M?'s. Harns, couldn’t 
Her picture of the iilaguc-stricken barracks and village is have trusted the tweeds of that name. 




tiling. "Will consent to give my name to 
new kind of motor air-cycle. Ought to 
influence my sales in right direction. 

TiLeadaij . — ^Was photographed in twenty- 
five capital positions. Wrote testi- 
monials for typewriters, phonographs, 
moustache -curlers, and fountain pons. 
Man called from SiUij Bits and photo- 
graphed back garden. Another from some 
other magazine and snapped me in moun- 
taineering costume, with cycle. Rather 
effective picture, I thought. Dictated 
“Boyhood Memories” for a Christmas 
Annual. 

Wednesday , — Breathed patriotic poem 
into phonograph while waiting for break- 


clever.’ ’ Publisher’s statement of accounts 
still far from satisfactory- Find I am only 
making bare £15,000 a year. Think seri- 
ously of going on the stage. Experience 
immense difficulty in keeping my name 
perpetually before public. Am to open 
new social club to-night. Will try and 
make a really ridiculous speech. I can bo 
exceptionally foolish when I try. Intend 
to write tw'o or throe plays next week. 

Friday . — ^Aftor repeated refusals have 
at length agreed to stand for Parliament. 
M.P.— look well on title-page. Thanks to 
doing all my“ literary” work vim voce, 
through megaphone, to secretaries, or 
into phonograph, have developed quite a 


WAITS— BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 

At the first night at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Thursday, there were signs of 
impatience in tlie gallery at the long 
waits between the Acts of The Last of 
the Dandies. This was a little mireason- 
able, as Mr. Beerbohm Tree gave full 
notice of exceptional extension of the 
customary intervals. On the programmes 
it w’as expressly stated that “An in- 
terval of one day takes place be- 
tween Acts II. and III., and of two 
years between Acts III. and IV.’* 
After all, it was not nearly as bad as 
that. 
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THOMPSON ON “TINNED COW/’ 

T. 

Ten Ltn Cnow was his pi'opor name, hut wo called hiiu 
** Tinned Cow,’* tlion^’li he novel* much liked it, and said that 
liis father, who was a ^Mandarin, or some such thing, would 
have made it hot for us if we had been in China. i3ut we were 
at Merivale School in England, so we reckoned that “Tinned 
Cow** was near enough, that being good English anyway - 

The chap was exactly the same colour as the stomach of 
“ Corkey ” Minor’s guinea-pig; and Ms father was allowed to 
wear a gold button in his hat, so he said, that being a sign of a 
man who wrote books iii China. He wrote Chinese books for a 
living, and when we asked “Tinned Cow ” if his father could 
turn out stuff a patch on Henty or M.v\nb Reed, he said much 
bettor. Cut he had to confess afterwards that his father was 
only doing a history of China in a hundred volumes, or some 
such muck ; so evidently he was no real good, for all his 
gold button. 

When the kid first came to learn English and get English 
ideas — owing to his father having conviiicod himself that Chinese 
customs were rotten — he rather gave liimself airs, and seemed 
to think because he w-as somebody at Pekin he must be at 
Merivale ; but the only person who made anything of him was 
the Doctor. He used to bring everything round to China — 
even arithmetic, and he evidently thought it was rather fine 
to have a Mandarin’s sou in the school. Especially as “Tinned 
Cow” had brothers coming on, w’ho might follow, What a 
Mandarin is exactly, “Tinned Cow” didn’t know himself ; but 
he seemed to think they were about equal to Dukes, which 
must be rot, because Dukes can be Kings in time, whereas 
Mandarins can’t bo Emperors. In fact, the only Mandarins I 
ever Jieard of till then were oranges. 

He was a frightful liar, but good as a maker of kites. And 
Browne, the classical master in the Third and Lower Fourth, 
said that both things were common to tho Chinese oharactor. 
For more lies we had Fow'LE and Stegoles, and othci*s, oven 
better than “Tinned Cow,” because his knowdedge of English 
w'asn’t up to lying without being found out for some terms ; 
but at kites he could smash anybody. His kites, in fact, were 
corkers, and he taught us to kito-figlit, which is not bad sport 
when there ’s nothing better on. Chinese kites are very light, 
and all made of tissue-paper and cane, or bamboo, split up 
fine. For a cane, “Tinned Cow*” had the beautiful check to 
go into Doctor Duxstan’s study, when he vvas reading i^rayers 
in the chapel, and rout about in the cane-corner and steal a 
good specimen, and hide it in the gym. That was the first 
thing that made me like tlie kid. But he said it was nothing, 
and seemed surprised that 1 thought much of it. He also s*aid 
that over tho pictures in a huge Shalcspeaye the Doctor had, 
was tissue-paper of such a choice kind that it must undoubtedly 
be Chinese, and that, if so, it was the best in tho world for 
kites. Ho said tliut if I would allow him to be niy chum, ho 
would get several sheets of this paper in a quiet moment, and 
make me the best kite he had yet made. ‘Well, I never guessed 
then wliat a Chinese kid really is in the way of being a worm, 
so I agreed, provided ho made two kites and put my initials on 
them in silver paper from a packet of cigarettes — ^tho initials, 
of course, being J. H. T. They stand for John Henning 
Thompson— merely Tho.mi»son now, but Thompson Major next 
term, when my young brother comes to Merivale. 

The chap was so frightfully keen to become my chum (my 
being captain of the second footer eleven) that he agreed to 
the two kites without a murmur, and stole the tissue-paper and 
used the cane for the framework. So, rather curiously, the 
tissue-paper from a swagger Shakspeare and a bit of one of old 
Dunstan’s canes soared up tea frightful height over the school ; 
and it happened that the Doctor saw it, and, little dreaming ol 
the materials, patted “ Tinned Cow” on the head, and greatly 
praised him, and said that the art of kite-flying in China was 


‘ J -I ■ ■■ ~ ' ' B 

tromondon«?ly ancient, and that in tho matter of kites, as well 
as many other more important things, China liad instructed the 
world." Yqt, when FULIER tried to sneak a ciiilll pen for a 
private purpose, believing tho Doctor was,not in tho study at 
the time, whereas he had merely gone behind ‘a screen to find a 
l)Ook, Fixler got five hundred lines and the Eighth Command- 
ment to translate into Latin and Greek, and French and German. 
Which shows that to be found out is its own punishment, as 
Steggles told Fuller afterwards. 

Well, I let “ Tinned Cow ” be my chum, and found him fairly 
decent, considering he was a heathen, for two terms. Then he 
began to settle down and learn English and football, and say 
that Merivale was bettor by long chalks than China. In fact, 
he Kithor hated China really, and said, except for toys and 
sweets and fireworks, that England was really better. I may 
mention that his feet were small, but not like pictures, and he 
said that only wretched girls had their feet squashed in his 
country. He had a sister whose feet "^^ere squashed, and he 
said that she was pretty, which must have been rot ; but he 
had to admit that English girls were prettier, because Mathers 
made him, and said that he 'd tattoo a lion and unicorn on the 
middle of his chest if he didn’t. So he yielded ; in fact, he 
always yielded very readily to force, though I often tried to 
arrange a fight for him. He had no idea even of doubling a 
decent fist, and said that only wild beasts fight without proper 
weapons. But once he took on Bray with single-sticks, and 
they chose a half-holiday and went into the wood by the 
cricket-ground and fought well for two hours and a half ; and a 
bruise on a Chinese skin is very interesting to see. Bray 
turned yellow, then blue, that deepened to black on the fourth 
day; but “Tinned Cow,” from the usual putty-like tint of his 
body, went lead-colour whore Bray whacked his arm and leg. 
And “Tinned Cow’s ” bravery surprised me ; but it was a draw, 
and he assured me that he didn’t care a bit about being alive, 
and would have gone on hammering and being hammered until 
Bray had killed him if necessary. He said that in his country, 
when two chaps are going to fight, they begin by cutting 
frightful attitudes, and standing in rum and awful positions, 
and sticking out their muscles and making faces, like Ajax defy- 
ing the lightning in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. This the 
idiots do, each hoping to terrify the other chap, and funk him, 
and so defeat him without striking a blow. * ‘ Tinned Cow ’ ’ said 
that most battles were settled in this way; and onco, when 
Martin Minimus called him a yellow weasel, he puffed out his 
cheeks and frowned, as well as you can without eyebrows, and 
crooked his hands like a bird’s claws and tried to horrify Mar- 
tin Minimus, which he did ; but it was young Martin’s first term, 
and the kid was barely eight years old. 

Now I come to that little brute Milly Dunstan, tho Doctor’s 
youngest daughter. She didn ’ t care much about ‘ ‘ Tiunod Cow ’ ’ 
at first, for she always takes about three terms to see what a 
new chap ’s like ; but after the Mandarin in China had sent 
Doctor Dejnstan a gift of some rusty armour and screens and old 
religious books— more like window-blinds than decent books — 
and a live Chinese dog with a tongue like as if it had been lick- 
ing ink, then Milly, who ’s the greediest little hateful wretch, 
even for a girl, I ever saw, suddenly dropped Mathers, whose 
father was merely a lawyer, and began to oneourago “ Tinned 
Cow ” like anything. He didn’t understand her character as I 
and a few other chaps did. Tomkins and Mathers and Fordyce ' 
know her real nature, because she had pretty well absorbed all 
their pocket money for term after term ; and so I told “ Tinned 
Cow” that her blue eyes and curls and ways generally were 
simply a white-washed sepulchre, and certainly wouldn’t last 
longer than a hamper from Pekin ; which, I told him, he ’d jolly 
soon find out. But there ’s nothing so obstinate as the Chinese 
nation ; and if she 'd asked Mm for Ms pigtail, I believe “ Tinned 
Cow” would have chopped it off for her, though he would not 
have dared to return home to his own country after that till 
he ’d grown a new one. 
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It soomccl a horrid tluRg:, 

Mathers said, for a Christian girl to 
encourage a chap the colour of parsnips, 
not to laention liis eyes, ^vhich were like 
button-holes : but tliat "was only because 
Milly had chucked Mathers ; and we all 
knew what she really was; aiiji, as Yates 
said, she ’dliavc sacrificed lier whole family 
for a new sort of lemon drop ; and of course 
when “Tinned Cow’' found out how mad 
she was after sweets, he wrote to China, to 
his mother, for the best sweets in Pekin ; 
which she sent. But wdiile he was waiting 
for them, the Chinese dog got homesick 
or something, and bit the boot-boy and 
w’as poisoned painlessly. Still, Milly 
stuck to “Tinned Cow,” andw^alked openly 
about the playing fields on match-days 
with him. And people said it was just 
like Doctor Dunstan’s dear little girl to 
encourage a poor, lonely, foreign kid ; but 
wo knew what she w^as waiting for well 
enough. 

In fact, “Tinned Cow” had translated 
part of his letter home to me. It w^as in 
Chinese characters, and went dowm the 
paper instead of along, and looked as if 
you’d dipped a grasshopper in ink and 
then put him out to dry. But his mother 
evidently understood, and sent such sweets 
as were never before sucked in England 
— since the Christian era very likely. And 
“Tinned Cow” had also asked for one of 
his mother’s rings for Milly ; but this he 
didn’t much expect her to send ; and she 
didn’t. So he bought Milly a ring from 
a proper ring-shop with three weeks’ 
pocket money ; which, seeing that he had 
the huge sum often bob a week, amomited 
to thirty shillings, and it had a real 
precious stone in it, though no one exactly 
knew wliat. 

Anyway, Milly -svore it at chapel, and 
flashed it at “Tinned Cow” when the 
Doctor had his back turned saying tlio 
Litany. And Mathers said the flash of it 
was like a knife in his heart. Whicli show’s 
what a footling ass Mathers was over this 
wretched girl. I warned “ Tinned Cow,” 
all the same, that ho ’d simply chucked 
thirty bob avray ; because she ’d change 
again the moment his Chinese sweets vrere 
finished. And she never gave back i3re- 
sciits w’heii she changed; as Millbrook 
had found to his cost, being an awfully 
rich chap, wdio gave her a bracelet that 
cost three pounds ten. And when she 
threw him over and w’ouldn’t give it up, 
Millbrook, who was certainly rich but a 
frightful hound, went to the Doctor. So 
ho got his bracelet and left soon after- 
I wards ; and IMilly, much to her horror, 
was sent to a boarding school for a term 
or t-wo. But then old Dunstan, w^ho is 
simply an infant in Milly’s hands, gave 
way and let her come home again because 
I she cried over a letter and splashed it with 
tears, or, more likely, common water, and 
told him that nobody., in the world could 
teach her Greek but him. Which shows 


the cuniiingnoss of her. And many such- 
like things she did, ofwdiich 1 will t-ell you 
later. E. P. 

(To he continued,) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. 

]\Iiss Snippet. 

“ I can’t tliiuk why I go on paying that 
wretched little dressmaker half-a-erowni a 
day to give me a figure like this,” said 
Gwendolen, regarding herself ruefully in 
the ovcr-mautel mirror. “I’m a cross 
between Richard the Third and the 
scarecrow.” 

“ Darling, yon look nice in anything.” 

“ Oh, rubbish ! Really, it ’s quite pro- 


ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 

(One so seldom fimh an Jrttvf who realises the 
Xtoetk ooticc/jfion.) 



“Lest we eoroet.” 

Itudyaxl Kipling 


posterons. Let me see. She ’s been hero 
a w’eek. That ’s six half-crowns. How 
many pounds is that. Jack ? ” 

“Six half-crowns?” I prepared to 
tackle the problem. 

“ Oh, well, never mind ! Anyway, it ’s 
far too much money to waste on Miss 
Snippet, besides food and — and things. 
And you know yon don’t like having her 
in the house.” 

“Well, I confess I shouldn’t mind 
getting back to my study.” 

“ I knew she was getting on your nerves. 
You were perfectly horrid at luncheon.” 

“ My dear, when the same face appears 
every day at every meal — ^v^hen it isn’t 
yours, that is to say ” 

“ Well, you shan’t have it any more, 
dear. I ’m going to give up the Snippet 
I thing, and make my dresses myself. It ’ll 


save — oh, pounds and puLinds, Jack ! And 
then w’o ’ll be able to got that swoot little 
Chippendale book-case ^^c saw^ the other 
day in AVarclour Street.” 

Bent on her policy of peace, retrench- 1 
lueiit and reform, Gu'ENDOLEN proposed 
that very evening that w’c should run up 
to town next day and purchase the raw 
material for the experiment. A long 
afternoon was spent in the purlieus of 
Piccadilly. Hitherto we had patronised 
Oxford Street, but, as Gwendolen pointed 
out, we could now aftord the most expen- 
sive stuffs, as it was the making that cost, 
and that was to cost nothing. So many 
purchases ■were made that wo lost our 
last train home. That, hoAvover, mattered 
the less as I wanted to see the new piece 
at the Lyceum, Avhicli I thought might 
give me some ideas for the tiugedy I Avas 
Avritiug ; and as Ave had haU'-an-lumr to 
put ill before dinner, Ave strolled along to 
Wardonr Street to IiaA'e another look at 
the book-case. 

Gwendolen eyed it longingly. “ Oh, 
Jack! Think of our Aldincs in those 
shelA’-es ! ” 

“ Yes, and the Elzevirs ! ” 

“ Wouldn’t it just make the study? ” 

“ It most certainly would.” 

* * Hoav many half-croAvns are there in 
thirty pounds ? ” 

I took out a piece of paper, and was 
preparing to multiply by tAventy, twch’e 
and four, Avhen suddenly I felfc Gwendo- 
len clutch me iierA^ously by the arm. 

“ Jack I ” she whispered. “ He ’s ask- 
ing about it ! ” 

“Who, dear?” 

“ That man.” 

I looked round. Whilst I had been deep 
in my calculation, a customer had entered 
the shop. Not a moment aaus to bo lost. 
Quick as thougJit, Gavendolen drew her 
Jiand from my arm and folloAved him. A 
minute later, the book-case Avas onrs. 

As we discussed a little supper after 
the play that night, Gwendolen suddenly 
turned on me indignant. “ JaC’K,” she 
said, “ you ’rc thinking ! ” 

“ My dear,” I protested. 

“ Don’t try to deny it ! Y'ou know I 
don’t allow it at meals. Noav, Avhat was 
it all about ? ’ ’ 

“Well,” I admitted, “I belioA-e lA\as 
thinking in a hazy sort of way what a 
blessing it is to haA’e an economical 
Avife.” 

Gwendolen smiled. 

“ Wc’a’O had a day in tOAvn, an excel- 
lent dinner, stalls at the theatre, a capi- 
tal supper ” 

“ And the book-case ” 

“Yes, to be sure ; and as far as I can 
make out it all costs us less than nothing.” 

‘ * Of course it does. It w ill all be saA’ed 
out of Miss Snippet; and you shall see 
I ’m going to bo dressed far better than 
ever.” 


(To be continued,) 
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a sty ill a narrow alley, a few yards from 
Lady Blessington's, called cither Park or 
Gore Lane. 

Shade of N. the Third. And pray, why was 
I not allowed to have a siicaking part ? 

Count. Oh, Sire, W'o conkin’ t get in 
everybody. Surely Sir Edward Bulwer 
nineteenth century. The Count d is- [ Lytton and Mr. Disraeli were sufficiently 
covered HJumherhuj in the eoatiime o/ j near to modern times to satisfy a modern 
the period. i audience ; and, remember, when j^oii lived 

Count {^peaking iuhimilecp, after recover- I in King Street, St. James's, and turned out 
ing from a tnmee). I think 1 have fairly as 
caught the local colouring ! 


“THE SITE OP THE ALBERT ILVLL.” 
(A Suggestion for an Epilogue to ** The 
Last of the Dandies.^") 

Scene — A roomy subseiiuenLUj demolhlml 
to male ivay for the Hortlculturul 
Gardens. TiME — earlier half of the' 


DE PRO-PUKD-IS. 

School Boom 
(with 1 eye on Stoggins, 
our Eorm-master.) 

Dear Uncle Charlie, — ^Ass other people 
aro rasing Puiids for Soldiers’ Cumferts 
for those at the Frunt wo thought weed 
get up a Fund, two. It is corled the 
“Fellers Feold Force Fund,” and, altho 


Yes, yes ! the local colouring. 

Slutde of Toll-Keeper (appear- 
ing). Haven’ r you forgotten me? 

I who used to live in the Turn- 
pike House at the top of Hyde 
Park Gate South ? 

Count. To bo's lire, HydoTark 
Gate South, the home of Cope 
the Elder, Cooke, theseapainter, 
and Thackeray’s and Police- 
man X ’s f fiend , ‘ * a Beckett the 
Beak.” Yes, j’cs, yes ! 

Shade of Soger (following suit). 

And couldn’t you have said 
something prophetically about 
my taking Gore House and turn- 
ing it into a cheap restaurant ? 

Count. Certainly. You did 
very well, and covered the 
walls with caricatures by 
George Augustus Sala. 

Shade of Paxton. And if you 
were to foretell the immediate 
future, W’hy not refer to the 
Crystal Palace of 1851 built 
opposite ? 

Count. TVliy, yes — ^tlie same 
period as the chef of the Reform 
Club. Yes, yes ! The Crystal 
Palace of 1851 — suggested by 
the glass at CImtsworth, 

Shade of Cook. And a little 
later you might have produced 
a plan of the Hippodrome, now 
occupied by Do Voro Gardens. 

Count. Quite so. A very 
different sort of institution to 
the one near Leicester Square. 

Ah, yes — I remember, I remem- 
ber i 

Shade of a Burglar. And, 
guv’nor, ’ow about Jenuing’s 
Buildings ? Within ’ail of Gore 
'Ouse — veren’t they ? 

Count. You are right. I remember, the 
worst rookery in Suburban London. A 
couple of Peelers were afraid to walk 
through it unless accompanied by a third. 

Shade of Pre-Crimean Cavalryman. And 
our barracks ? Don’t you remember them, 
Gen’ral ? At the entrance of Kensington 
Gardens? 

Count. Over the way? Yes, over the 
way I 

Shade of a Pig. And don’t you call to 
mind my grunts ? 

Count, To be sure I You used to live in i 


i, >.1 I jiV ^ 


your not strickly speeking one of the 
a special, you were only an Im]3erial ' Fellers, there woodent be eiiny objeck- 

tion to you sending us a sub- 
skription. 

Well, woevo dun pretty well 
up to now, eolleckting. Last 
week I collecktid Robinson 
Major’s new winter socks, six 
pares, witch he hassent even 
mist yet ; then Blinker collerd 
the gardiner’s old trousers, 
witch heed quite dun with; and 
won old Stoggins eonfish- 
caketed a box of siggerettes 
he saw Smith Minor playing 
with, I waited till Stoggins had 
left the desk and then a-next 
them for the Fund. 

Blinker’s own contribbution 
is a cricket batt with brokin 
handcl, and sum stumse — ^he 
wood have sent a borl ass well, 
but thinks he mite want it 
himself next season. 

Young Fatty Bowden sends 
a Bathing costume witch has 
srunk so mutch he carnt get 
into it. Simmons (the wuu who 
squince), sum sented note paper 
witch he took from his sister’s 
desk. Mb, the M.S. of an 
origginal melon-Dramer witch 
the Offersers mite like to akt at 
Xmas time. 

Weeve orlso collecktid old 
Stoggtns’s great coat, he canot 
possbly want it, ass he never 
goes outside in the winter, and 
it wood be a reel cumfert for 
enny Sentry on a cold night. 
In this matter Stoggins is 
doing a good deed without 
knowing it. 

You mite send a hamper of 
apples and pares ass well ass a 
small doughnation in tin. 
Blinker sends love. 

Your afteokshunt 
nephew, Max. 

P.S. — Jest as I close this theres an 
orfle row becos wun of the littel fellers 
carnt come inter the Class Room to 
“Absence” Call, ass weeve collecktid 
orl his niekkerbockers for the Soldiers’ 
Cumferts Fimd—he hassent eiiny trowsers 
— and old Stog thretteus to keep us orl 
in next harf holiday. Everywun looks 
gluemy; even our brave Difenders will 
suffer, ass we shall doutless have to 



EVIDENT ERROR. 

Our artist informs its that he means this picture to 

REPRESENT A “ MlSTRBSS ENGAGING PLAIN CoOK,” AND THEN, OP 
COURSE, FOLLOWED SOME AMUSING DIALOGUE, WHICH WE OMIT, IT 
BEING PERFECTLY CLEAR TO EVERY ONE THAT THE TITLE OUGHT TO 
HAVE BEEN 

PLAIN MISTRESS ENGAGING COOK. 

We doubt, TAKING EVERYTHING INTO 09NSIDE RATION, 

SHE IS AT ALL LIKELY TO OBTAIN THE SITUATION, 


WHETHER 


Highness by courtesy. And, Sire, you were 
specially referred to in the last Act. 

All the Shades (in chomis). Again we 
demand, why are we omitted? 

Count (confused). Really, really, the 
last of the dandies can’t be bullied in 
this fashion 1 I refer you to Mr. Fitch. 
(Waking.) Ah, a vision ! But still, I think 
we might work ’em in. Although I have got 
the atmosphere pretty right, I think they 
would make the ensemble more complete. 

All the Shades (in chomiSy heard without). 
Much, much more complete I [Curtain. 


return the niekkerbockers. 
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THE PLAYS OP SHAWSPBAEB. 
jN'o. it.— Coriolanus. 

ACT II., Scene I.— Coriolanus’s Com- 
mittee Boom on the eve of the Consular 
Elections, CORIOLANUS has been cluhj 
chosen for the Consulship by the Senate, 
and it only remains to have that choice 
confirmed by the People, The candi- 
date himself and a number of his 
piuncipal Conseroative supporters are 
discovered in consultation. Among the 
latter are Menenius and Co^^nxius. 
Meneniiis (persuasively). My clear fellow, 

I assure you it- 's always done. 

Coriolanus, "What ! go down 

to the Forum and beg votes ol 
frouzy plebeians? Couldn’t do 
it, by Jove ! 

Cominiiis (yawning). It ’s only 

II matter of form. 

Cor, Deuced bad form, I cal I 

it. High time it was given up. 

Mew. (testily). Very likeb . 

But this is hardly a favourabh* 
moment for making the innova- 
tion. 

Cor. Yes, but dash it, man, 

I can't! I'm not accustomed 
—haw— to beg. I am accus- 
tomed to command. 

Com. (aside). Ass! (fwrj/s 
atvay imx>atiently.) 

Cor. (brightening). I tell yon 
what I '11 do. 1 'll make ’em .i 
speech, if you like. 

Men. (seriously alarmed). Not 
for the world, ray dear fellov . 

Generals should never make* 
speeches. 

Cor. (huffed). What do you 
want me to do then ? 

Men. Only to be civil to 
them. Say you '11 redress thcii* 
grievances. They ahvays have 
grievances, confound them ! 

Cor. (grumbling). Well, you’ll 
have to coach me, that 's all. 

[ J don’t know what the beggars 
want. 

i Com. (to Menenius). There 's 


Men. Then there 's Taxation of Ground 
Values and Equal Electoral Areas and 
Agricultural Holdings. (Cheerfully.) You’ll 
do all right. 

Cor. (doubtfully). But I don't know any- 
thing about all this. It 's Greek to me. 
I wish you 'cl let me make 'em a rousing 
speech about the war. 

Men. (hastily). Ko, no ! For Heaven’s 
sake ! No more speeches, ray dear fellow. 

Cor. (obstinately). I believe you're 
wrong. Jnst you let me tell ’em how I 
took Corioli I (With immense gusto.) It 
was this w’ay. There was the town bang 


to hear about “ our valiant soldiery." If 
you tell them they ran like hares you 
won't get a single vote. 

Cor. (with some heat). It's true, Sir, 
true, every word of it. 

Com. (drily). That’s no reason for tell- 
ing it to them. Truth is out of place at 
an election. 

Cor. (sulkily). If you want someone w'ho 
will truckle to the fellows, you ’d better 
go elsew’here, dasli mo ! 

Men. (soothing him), OOMINIUS only 
means tliat in describing our soldiers you 
should make the best of things and gloss 
over any little defects. Tlie 
people will like il- better. 

Cor. (leaver ing). Yes, but — 
'poll my soul, I don’t half like 
iho business. 1 'm a plain 
soldier — haw. Hang all poll- 
lies. 

Men. By all moans. And 
politicians — ^viieii you 're Con- 
sul. Como, you'll conciliate 
them, to oblige me ? 

Cor. (ungraciously). Very 
well. But it’s a dashed nn- 
digiiilied position for a soldier 
to occupy, let me tell you. 
Tho regiment won’t half like 
il . You ’d better come with 
mo to prompt mo if I get stuck. 
[Swaggers out tugging at his 
'tvliUkers. 

Com. (wiili a sigh of relief). 
Tliat 's done, thank goodness. 

Men, Yes. Let ’s hope he '11 
keep a civil tongue in his head. 
You can’t ride roughshod over 
the electorate nowadays. 

Com. 'Worse luck ! 

Men. If he tries to bully 
them, it ’s all up with him. 

Com. Couldn’t you have got 
a more tractable candidate? 

Men. No use. TJio only 
chance for the Party was to 
put up a popular general. 

Com. That’s true. It's a 
pity he 's such a dolt. A man 
with his reputation might re- 



the Money-lenders’ Bill. He might try 
them on that ? 

Men. Yes. That will do. Tell them if 
they elect you they won’t have to pay 
their debts. They '11 like that. Then 
there *s the Corn Laws. Tell them about 
the inalienable right of every citizen to 
be fed at someone else’s expense. And 
the Franchise, — say you believe in One 
Man Olio Vote and One Vote One Value. 

Coj*. (scratching his head). And what 
may that mean ? 

Co77i. (impatiently). Why, that every 
man can sell his vote for five shillings, of 
course. 

Cor. (to whom this sounds an eminently 
reasonable measure of reform). Is that all? 
I don't mind promising my support to 
that. 


ill front oC us. We’d brought up our 
siege train during the night. The batter- 
ing rams, under Crassits of the 56th, 
V’ere on the right. Cato, of oiir’s, vritli ■ 
the Sappers and four catapults, was on 
tho left. The bugles sounded the charge. | 
My men advanced at tho double. The'' 
enemy poured in a murderous fire of 
javelins. My men w’Avered, then broke 
and ran. Bolted, by Jove ! I drew my 
sword and galloped to tho front. Come 
on, you dashed white-1 i veiled cowards!" 

I cried. T/mt rallied 'era ! They turned. 
Wo rushed tho North Gate, and in half 
an hour Corioli was ours, Sir ! 

[Wipes his brow after the exeidions of 
description. 

Men. But, my dear fellow, you mustn't 
talk to them like that. The people want 


establish the power of the Senate, and 
put those rascally tribunes in their places 
— if he could only keep his mouth shut ! 

Men. If ! (Rising.) 'Well, I must go after 
him and try and prevent his making a fool 
of himself. [Exit after Coriolanus. 

Scene II. — The Forum. A few representa- 
tives of the Sovereign People lounging in 
thestreeis. Enter SiciNius end Brutus, 
Ihe two Radical Tribunes. The former 
has the rema i ns of a black eye. The latter 
looks as fat and well-liking as ever. 

Brutus (glancing at the people). A thin 
house! 

Sicinius. Yes. The war fever is over. A 
fortnight ago they would have assembled in 
thousands if there was a chance of seeing 
Coriolanus. 


VOL. cm. 
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vTiiBlx '■cno foreign cUy far r.v-v.y 
Ts much In dofnuit tuut will not pay 
It's iiicei-e^t up to duto : 

"With coupons terribly ovt rduc, 

'^’hat i'? the thing j-oii decide to do -* 

You say, I'll put on a bit of scri-w 
They answer “ Xegotiate. ’ 

That is the thiup: they arc bound tu sj,y. 

In far Cordob? or Snrua Fe — 

“Xow, just in a quiet, friendly way. 

Pray let us negotiate." 

But years go by, and it 's still the same. 
They play an extremely artful game 
At blutMng your delegate. 

At hwt v\ith life you arc almost through. 
And thinking of probate nearly due, 

W ell, what is the course you then pursue 
\ou have ii» iiegotiaLe. 

And when you' re dead, to your heirs they 
say, 

In far Cordoba or Santa Fe — 

“Xow, just ill ii quiet, friendly way, 

Prav let us negotiate." 


- XOXE FOR THE BRAVE.’* 

[Miutai ij Sketch according to Regulations.) 

The Nominator had exhausted his list. 
He had summoned all and every, and 
scores, nay hundreds, nay thousands, had 
appeared in his catalogue as worthy of a 
medal. | 

Veft," said he, *• 1 tiilnl: we have got ■ 
all We eiiii. NVe itllowc*d the man who 
had seen the eiigageuient through a tele- ' 
scope at a disiiiuce of tUceen miles? " 

We did, Sir.’* 

“And w'e made no objection to the man 
who reached the scene of action the next 
day wlion all the fighting w’as over. We 
allowed him too? *' 

“We did, Sir. You decided that I ho 
unpuiictuality ol a train should not bo 
permitted to roh a w’arrior of his just | 
i*eward.’' i 

“Quite right. Well, now' I think W(‘ ; 
can close the ollice and go homo." 

“ I bog your pardon." 

A weather-worn, w’ur-w'oru veieriiu 
stood at the door. He had but one leg 
and his left arm was in a sling. 

“ Well, Sir. What can I do for you ? " 

“ I have come to know if I may have a 
medal. Sir ? ** 

“Have you the qiialiflcations ? Were 
you in the neigh bourhootl of the fight ? ” 

“ I was at the front of the battle from 
morning until night — from the sound of 
the first shot to the call for cease firing." 

“ That sounds all right. I wonder w'hy 
I have not got your name. Pray h‘i me 
shake hands with yon." 

“ I must give you my left hand, Sir, 
which is still a Utile shaky* My right 
has been ami)utat<Hl." j 

“You were badly wouiKh^d in Ihej 
engagement?" j 
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A SEVERE TEST. 

n ho hits ft(\ ' iI oil Jijt’ nUt' Lnihmh—^u tfCth'iU ** JLijuk ' THr\ UK 

1 )«» .11 sT siuK nils rii[\o iM'«» v«»ru rol'KE'i'. I m si i-k I .';iiv.s’t wvsr ir 


•* Well, yes, 1 .suppose so. But not 
worse than others. Portnnaiely it w'as 
quite at the end when 1 got knocked over. 
Fill i I then I s,i vod a good many i)oor 
fellow's by carrying them out of aetion." 

“ Worthy of the Victoria Cross ! " 

“ Well, scarcely. Certainly other 
fellows have got it for less, but that 
doesn’t matter. 1 have come only for a 
modal." 

“And, ray brave fellow*, you seem to 
have deserved it. What ’s your name ? " 
“Burleigh Forbes Russell Steevexs 
Hexty WILLIA^MS JOXES. A good many 
niunt\s, but all of tliom appropriate." 

“Oh, eortainly. And now for your 
regiment ? ’’ 

The veteran paused for a mouient anti 
then the Idood in his eheok.s dee]iencd in 
their r.sl. “ 1 have no regiment, Sir. 1 
did my duty as a member of the Press." 


■ “As a member of the Press!" cried 
'the A'ominator. “Asking for a medal as 
I a member of the Press ! Too absurd ! 

! Why we don't give medals to members of I 
I the Press." 

I “ It 's a crying shame that you 
I don’t ! " 

j But the Xominator, being accustomed 
: to the eloquence of Fleet Street, merely 
I nodiled. Then he looked cheerfully to- 
' wards his visitor and observed, “A'ext, 

I please ! May I trouble you, as you leave, 
i to close the door." 

; The Veteran courteously olicyed, and 
the Press w'ere shut out. But not hliiit up. 


OMMOX Of <3VE WHO HAS TasIKI) IT. — 
“Bt»ck" is pleasant; “Jam" is .sweet; 
but the Boer compoimd of the two is 
; painfully unpleasant. 
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THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. 

A Gbe&i Tnoccirr for Evxrv Day is rin: Year. 
Second Scnirs. 

X.-^THE HEMIY JAMES SECTION. 

{Contimied frovi October,) 

llTil.'— I ^cl scarce done asking myself whctUei* I ’d formii* 
lat4?d my enquiry into the identity of this Sansjambes, 
who was to marry Vivien Cheveley, with iiu air of sufficient 
detachment^ or, in default of this, had so clearly underlined 
the suggestion of indifference by my man nor of manipulating 
my cigarette as to assure myself against the possible suspicion, 
easily avoidable, I had hoped, of a too immediately concerned 
curiosity, when. “* Ah ! the fellow without legs ! ** replied 
Mau^BY, with, a.s it, perhaps unwarrantably, seemed to me, 
a^ levity so ffippant that it might have appalled a controver- 
sialist less seasoned by practice than I^d the permissible 
satisfaction of crediting myself with the reputation of being. 

‘ But you have not then lost it ? ” I threw off, on a note of 
implicit irony. 

** Lost what ? ’" he asked. 

“Vour old facility, of course, in jeux d' esprit,*' I explained. 
“On the contrary,’' he replied, *<my translation of Sans- 
JAMBEs is not more literal than the facts themselves ! ** 

18th.— H is answer w^as so quite what I had not foreseen, that 
I w*as sui^prlsed, as by a sudden reflex jerk of the muscles, into 
an unwonted lucidity of diction. 

“How did he lose*them? “ I asked. 

“He didn’t; he never had any to lose!” Mallaby, "with 
unnecessary brutality, replied. “An early ancestor lost his 
under the walls of Acre. Pre-natal influences affected his first- 
born, and ever since then the family has had no legs in the 
direct line.” 

“But the title?” — I was still too altogether the sport of 
surexeitation nicely to w’eigh my words. 

The gallant ancestor’s own choice — prior, naturally, to the 
birth of his heir— to perpetuate the deed of prowess that won 
it. And his descendants take it on as a matter of pride.” 

lOi'fi. By this I ’d sufficiently recovered my habitual eplomh 
to be in a position, while reserving my perfected conclusions 
for a less disturbing occasion, to collate, as I sipped my drink, 
a few notes on the comparative periods of sustained effervescence 
in the cases, respectively, of Seltzer and Salutaris. 

“And the cause you assign to this projected marriage? ” I 
then, less with a desire for enlightenment, asked, than, mv own 
being made up to the point of fliialitv, to seem to 
flatter him by an appeal to his, 

answered. “But that 
tale— Eve, apple, enrio.sUy, ^vith a touch 
of the brute thrown in ! ” 

^H.— \ou could have knocketl me down, in the vulgar phrase, 
nith a feather. Here was Gi Y Mallaby, immeasurably mv 
unequal m hneness of spirit, laying his fat finger plumb on the 
open offence, while I was still complacently nosing it on a false 
Womanly Pity. True, he had enjoyed a three-months 
start of me m the running down of a mystery that doubled too 
stmctmgly on its traces for that instinctive /fair to which I 
wuS. iifged a predominant claim; or was it the eook- 
wite that had piqued, through the stomach's Sacred Eount, his 
mtellectol appetite ? Gratuitously to admit him my superior 
“ ^°*®®*“**«^ judgment was the lasfof .oquite 
^rm^ number of alternatives that just then oceurr^ to 

“Sie'll If^^, on Lady Saxe,” I made evasion, 

oae iiy if she s honest, endorse my conjecture • she a 

he, without hesitation, obser^T s a 

than -I could, at 

22 ^ pwidous visit to . 

^ westward down the Mall of i 

Sfc JIuBCB s Phrit, taking the broad boaie\iird on the left. * Tn 

the particular atmosphere of exaltation by wliich I perceived 
myself to bo environed, it was easy to image these widowed 
avenues in their midsummer fulness, to revive their inarticu- 
late romance, to restore, in the grand style, the pomp of their 
verdurous pageantry. Oh, there was quite enough of analogy 
to reclothe a whole Arden of As you like it I It was really 
portentous on what a vista of alluring speculations I ’d all 
but originally stumbled; virgin forest, in fact, before the 
temerity of just one pioneer, and that a woman, had stripped it 
this very summer so pitilessly bare. With how fine an abstrac- 
tion from the moralities I ’d, in the way of pure analysis, have 
probed its fungus-roots, have dissected its saffron-bellied toads, 
have sampled its ambiguous spices. And to have utilised a 
legless abortion for the genius of its lush undergrowths 1 

23rd, 24th — B ut I soon became aware of an appreciable recoil 
from the first poignancy of self-reproach at being anticipated 
by the author of Sir Richard Cahmdy, when, upon a more meti- 
culous reflection — ^for, by this time, I ’d arrived opposite the 
footpath leading over the bridge that commands the lake and its 
collection, reeognisably unique, of water-fowl— I ’d convinced 
myself how little of consonance was to be found between this 
theme and the general trend of my predilections. About the 
loves of a so ineffable prodigy — and to differentiate them as law- 
ful or lawless didn’t, for me, modify the fact of their uniform 
repulsiveness — I detected a quality something too preposterously 
flagrant, an element un pen trop criant of pungent indelicacy. 
It needed only this flash of recognition at once to disabuse me 
of all regret for having been forestalled in the treatment of a 
subject of which the narrow scope it offered for the play of 
hypersensitized subtlety remained the incurably fatal defect. 

25th.— S o immediate, indeed, and so absolute was my mentkl 
recovery that I had scarce cleared the fagade of Buckingham 
Palace and addressed myself to what I have, from time to time, 
regarded as the almost contemptibly easy ascent of Constitu- 
tion Hill, before I had in mind to rush to the opposite extreme, 
totally, in fact, to disregard the relation of legs to the question 
at issue. I won t, I said, allow the hereditary absence of this 
feature from the Count’s ensemble to prejudice, one way or 
another, the solution, which 1 hope ultimately to achieve, of 
the original problem, namely, should I, or shouldn’t I, offer my 
congratulations to Vivien Cheveley ; and that second problem, 
subordinately associated with the first, namely, what form, if 
any, should those congratulations assume? 

26th, 2/TH. ^But I was instantly to perceive the super-pre- 
cipitancy of my revulsion. It imposed itself, and with a clarity 
past all possible ignoring, that in this matter of the Count’s 
lep, the introduction of a new element— or, to be accurate, the 
withdrawal of an old one, so usual as to have been carelessly 
assumed— w^as bound, whatever dissimulation was attempted, 
to command notice. The gentleman’s lower limbs were, to an 
undeniably overwhelming degree, conspicuous, as the phrase 
runs, by their absepe. A fresh condition, as unique as it was 
unforeseen, had, with a disturbing vitality, invaded what had 
given promise, in the now remote outset, of being an argument 
on merely abstract and impersonal lines. For, even if one 
postulated in the bride the delicatest of motives, a passion, 
let us psume, to repair a defect of Nature, as much as to say,^ 
figuratively, “ You that are blind shall see through my eyes ” 
or, more literally, “ You, having no legs to speak of, are to find 
in me a vicarious locomotion,” even so a sensitive creature 
might wince at the suspicion that the language of congratula- 
tion ^as J)ut a stammering tribute to the quality, in her, of 
inscrutable heroism. And there was still an equal ‘apprehension 
to deplore, should it appear that it was to an artistic faculty, 
on the lady s part, capable, imaginatively, of reconstructing, 
from the fragmentary outlines of his descendant, the originaUv 
onimpaired completeness of the gallant ancestor-much as the 
eld moon shows dimly perfect in the hollow of the young eres- 

acceptability in her eyes. 

There it is!” I said, and at the same moment 
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OJicer (to Irish sentry on guard tent). ‘•'Why don’t \ou face your run per front, 

SENTRY ” 

Seniry. “Sure, yer honour, the tint’s round. Divil a front it’s got!” 


inadvertently grasped tlio extended hand 
a constable at the corner of Hamilton 
Place: “there’s no escaping from the 
obsession of this inexorable fact. It 
colours the "whole abstract problem only 
a little less irritatingly than, I can well 
believe, it has coloured the poor Count’s 
existence.” And I ’d scarce so much 
as hegira to exhaust the possible bearings 
of the ease in their absorbing relation to 
simply me, as distinct from the parties 
more deeply committed and so, presum- 
ably, exposed to the impact of yet other 
considerations. 

29tii. — ^For, what lent a further com- 
plexity to the situation was that, even 
to suppose mo arrived at the conclusion, 
effectively supported, that her motive for 
this so painfully truncated alliance was 
commendable, it still loft her the liberty, 
accentuated by the conditions at which I 
have glanced, to misinterpret mine in con- 
gratulating her upon it. And if, on the 
other hand, her engagement were attri- 
butable to unworthy or frivolous causes, 
w'ouldii’t the consciousness of this, on her 
side, give even stronger countenance to a 
suspicion of mere impertinence on mine ? 

30th. — That her motive indeed had been 
no better than one of curiosity — mother 
Eve’s, in fact, for exploring the apple- 
tree — w’as the contention of Mallaby, 
and by him expressed -with so resolved 
an assurance that it had, as I only now 
remembered, won me over, at the time, 
by its convincing probability. Hadn’t his 
confidence even gone the length of claim- 
ing Lady Jane as of the same camp ? And 
this recalled for me, what I had tempo- 
rarily ignored in the so conflicting rush 
of ideas, tlie ])riniary objective of my 
present excursion. I ’d overlooked the 
hifurcafclon of 'ways where the traverse to 
South Andley Street leads in the direc- 
tion of Lady Jane’s house ; and now" w"as 
poising irresolutely l)efore crossing at 
the convergence of Upper Brook Street 
and Park Lane. 

31st. — ^But after all, 1 asked myself, w'as 
a w"oman’s final Avord really just the thing 
I stood ill dearest need of in so nice a 
hesitancy ? If I was conscious of a certain 
strain in seeking to confine this incident 
of freakish abbreviation to its properly 
obscure place in the picture, Avonld not 
she, with all her sex’s reluctance to attack 
any cinostion fi*oin an abstract standpoint, 
experience an insuperable difficulty in 
assigning to the Count’s deficiency its 
relative “ value” ? And mightn’t I, in a 
moment of unguarded gallantry, of simu- 
lated doferciice, let me put it, to her 
assumption of a larger knowledge of 
w"omen, or, say, simply a more profound 
intimacy with the particular woman, be 
carried away, against Avhat I foresaAv, 
even at this incipient stage of my reflec- 
tions, w^onld, in the event, turn out to he 
my better judgment, on a veritable whirl 
of grossly material considerations? At 


w"orst, after all, there’s still, I said, the 
last resort of an answer in the third 
person, declining the wedding invitation 
on a plea, strictly untrue, of an earlier 
engagement. Meantime, while so many 
hitherto unregarded aspects of the matter 
called on my intelligence for their dues, 
the fabric of my problem was, I told myself, 

of a delicacy too exquisite for 

[Left reflecting on curbstone. 

O. S. 


Vide “ Tims,” October 28. — “ Civis 
Britannicus,” in his remarks on Mr. 
Thomas G. Bowles’ suggestions as to the 


King’s presence at a Cabinet Council, 
obserT-ed, “Execution is for the Crown.” 
So Cromwell thought ; and so, conse- 
quently, Charles the First was brought 
to the block. 


THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 

Lady Customer (to grocer). I see, Mr. 
Phiggs, that you have charged me with 
English Cheddar, and what you sent was 
undoubtedly Canadian. 

Mr. Phiggs. Well, Ma’am, it Avas such a 
beautiful imitation that I was deceived by 
it myself. I cannot say more. 

LcidijCiLstomer. No But you will take les.s. 
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THE OERSE OF EDUCATION 
SCUNTS — A Scotch 3foo}'. 

TI3IE. — Dimyig the Herein rcccrtUj inter- 
rupted bij a Cabinet. 

Chorus of Ministers. 

"V^HEX, at length, our toils arc ended, 

I Passing street to lie extended, 

With a glass of “ finest blended,” 

'3Iid our bulging bags of groxise : 
'Passing sweet in halcyon weather, 

Thus to lie and lunch together 
Here amid the inirifie heather. 

All oblivious of the Hoixse. 

Passing sweet, too, this reflection, 
Adding zest to our refection, 

As we con the recollection 
Of our midnight labours past : 

By our prudent legislation, 

We have saved the English nation 
Prom tlie curse of education — 

She is safe and sound at last. 

Enter Choi us of Bairns. 

Woe bit bairns frae schule are we — 
Good little bairns as bairns can be ; 
Learnin' the rudiments o’ A B C — 

Wee bit tie bairns frao schule. 

First Min, They sing, no doubt, expressing 
jubilation 

To us who have effected their salvation 
And saved them from the curse of 
education. 

Chorus of Bairns. 

We are wantin’ fine tae ken 
Bulks an’ a’ tliae things, for then. 
Teacher says, wo ’ll be guid mou — 
Wee bittlo bairns frae schule. 

First Min. Wliat ! you like school whore 
you are caned and shaken ? 

Dear child roil, you are wofully mistaken ! 
We are your frieiuls, and mean io Jj)] 
your cu]> 

Of happiness by shutting schoolrooms up. 

In good Queen Bess’s golden day.s 
Xo School Boards did tlieir standards 
raise, 

Tlie girls w'ere merry maidens then, 

And did not ape the ways of men ; 

They did not trip to short-hand schools, i 
And type all day on office stools ; 

They were not taught at school to dance. 
Nor mispronounce the tongue of France. 
They learnt to sew and scrub the floor, 
And if they learn these things once 
more, 

So bright will shine Great Britain’s rays 
As in Queen Bess’s glorious days. 

The boys were not all anxious then 
To wield a junior-clerkly pen ; 

They did not all to Loudon come 
To live in crowded court and slum ; 

They did not starve on }}uns and teas 
At inexpensive A. B- C.’s ; 

They were not half of them de trap. 

And all too old at forty— Xo ! 


They learnt to plough and saw and plane. 
And if they learn these things again, 

So bright will shine Groat Britain’s rays 
As in Queen Bess’s glorious days. 

Enter Chorus of Scotch Professors. 
False Ministers, hold ! 

Wc have hoard what you say, 

And the views you unfold 
Make our hair turn to grey ; 

But we have a w’ord for the children 
Whom you would send empty away. 

You w'ould make us all ignorant, all. 

As an ox that is kept in a stall, 

But, thanks to Cabnegie, your policy 
plaguy 

Is destined to come hy a fall. 

He ’s given us plenty of gold, 

And so you will find yourselves sold, 
For, in spite of your ijreaehing, we ’ll 
still go on teaching 
Whatever there is to be told. 

And unless you see fit to lake heed 
Of England’s more clamorous need, 

All Cabinet work ’ll be kept in a circle 
That hails from the North of the Tweed. 

First M ill . Pooh 1 brats like those in ragged 
clothes ? 

A fig for your suggestion ! 

To thinlc of these as sworn P.C.’s 
Is quite beyond the question. 

But let that be- This thought had we — 
To save the British nation 
From those pitfalls which Harold calls 
The curse of education. 

Blit since the sum is not to come 
From us, why, spend your dollars 
As suits your taste ; yes, even waste 
Tiiem all upon your scholars ! 

[Exeunt Ministers. 
First Prof. Wo will! And you may go 
your ways, 

Yc w’ic-kod old detractors ! 

Com('. bairns, and join the song of praise 
Thai unto I hoe -we gladly raise, 

O Prince of benefactors ! 

I^ong Ih e the man whose noble plan 
Has saved us from the chance 
Of those pitfalls which Wisdom calls 
The curse of ignorance. 

AN UNREA3. CONVERSATION. 
Recorded hy Archie Williams. 

Scene — The Library at Hat field. Dis- 
covered, Loid Salisbury. To Mm 
enter A. W., exactly in the manner of 
W. A. in the “ Pall Mall Mayaxine.” 

A. ir. Good morning, my Lord. I hope 
I don’t disturb you. 

Lord S. Not at all. I was only having 
my usual doze after breakfast. .But I 
alwa3^s wake up about this time. What 
have you come for? 

A. W. Oh, only for a little chat about 
things in general. 

Lord B. That ’s very nice, I ’m sure, I 
shall be delighted to hear anything you 
have to say. 


f A. IV. It,’s the other, way about. If you 
don’t mind speaking, I ’ll listen. 

Lord S. Oh, that ’s it, is it ? What am 
I to speak about ? 

A. ir. (eagerly). Weil, my Lord, if you 
could give me your ideas on tlio situa- 
tion ? 

Lord S. The situation of this house? 
As you see, it is not unpleasant. It would 
not become me to praise it in remarks 
intended for publication. In speeches it 
is usual for the speaker to refer to his 
j “ humble abode.” 

A. TV. Oh, my Lord, you could hardly 
do that ! When I .'said the situation, I 
meant public affairs. 

Lord 8. Taverns, and licences, and 
teetotalism, and such things? I really 
don’t know mucli about them. A friend 
my mine, JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN— you may 
have heard of him— might give you some 
information. I believe there is a large 
establishment of the kind on some land 
of mine in London. 

A. ir. Yes, the Hotel Cecil. Talking of 
that, there was a very disrespectful appli- 
cation of that name to the Cabinet. 

Lord 8. Was there ? What cabinet ? 

A. W. Your Cabinet, my Lord. But I 
really couldn’t repeat it. As for the 
Cabinet 

Lord S. If you ’ro interested in furni- 
ture, I’ve got some rather nice old 
cabinets in this house. The butler would 
show them to you. 

A. W. You ’re very kind. But, as I was 
saying, as for the Cabinet and that idea of ' 
Bowles’ 1 

Lord 8. Ah, now you cotnc to playing at 
bow'ls, I must confess I never cared for it. 
A nephew of mine, Arthur Balfour— you 
may have heard of him — is rather keen on 
games, and might give you some informa- 
tion. If I ever went to see a game I 
should fall asleep directly. The only 
thing that keeps mo axvake is a Brass-band 
Competition, or, perhaps, a jMilitary 
Tournament. 

A. W, As you mention military affairs, 
xvhat do you think about Bull ? 

Lord 8. Talking about a bull, did you 
see the account of the one at Chelmsford 
which ran upstairs te the first floor of a 
house and tried to play on the piano ? 

A. W. (nnth concealed impatience). I 
did. But, as I w’as saying, what do you 
think about military matters ? Have you 
studied those very complicated questions 
of War Office administration, and appoint- 
ments to the commands of the three Army 
Corps? Do you still advocate rifle clubs ? 
Have you thought out all these problems 
at Beaulieu ? (A pause.) Why, I believe 
he ’s asleep. 

Lord 8. (opening his eyes). Beaulieu, did 
you say? Yes, it is a nice place. So 
quiet. Excuse me, what w'ere you say- 
ing? I thought I was in the House of 
Lords, and you were making a speech. 

A. W. Do you still advocate rifle clubs? 
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Lord I ? I don’t know anything about 
rifles. As for clubs, I sometimes go and 
have a little doze at the Carlton. It ’s 
so quiet. 

A. W. Then, after rifle clubs, you were 
interested in the British Constitution. 

Lord S. Ah yes. On an average it ’s a 
very good one. Of course there arc 
invalids in all countries, but the people of 
these islands have a good constitution as 
a rule. Look how they stand, extremes of 
I climate in the colonies. 

I A. W. Talking of health, are you a 
' conscientious objector yonrself, and is 
Mr. Baltour one ? 

Lord Dear me, no ! 1 never ohject 
to anything. Nor does Arthur. Much 
too much trouble. 

A. TV. And talking of colonics, it takes 
a long time to settle the fighting in South 
Africa. When do you think it will be 
finished ? Probably you have abandoned 
tlie theory that it is already over. No 
doubt it is diflicult to conquer what the 
Times, in the leading articles, always calls 
“guerrillas.” One might mistake it for 
“gorillas.” Of course tho Times means 
“ guerrilloros,” only it doesn’t know any 
Spanish. (A pause.) Dash it, he ’s asleep 
again ! 

Lord S. (opening his eyes). Spanish, did 
you say? You should see my Spanish 
onions. The finest in the county. The 
head gardener would show them to 
you. 

A. TV. (impatiently). Oh, thank you I 
But, as regards Spanish affairs, do you 
still think the same about decaying ? 

Lord 8, My Spanish onions aren’t decay- 
ing. They ’re as strong as possible. 

A. TV. (growing despet ate), I fear I weary 
you, without gaining much information. 
T should like to ask one more question. 
What about China? 

Lord 8. Well, thei'c arc some ]*athcr 
nice pieces in llic other rooms. The 
housekeeper would show them to you. 

A. TV. No, no ! I meant the Chinese 
Empire. T have road Pekin 

Lord 8. Ah, 1 believe mine arc NaJikiii 
Blue. 

A. TV. I tear I must be going. 

Lord 8. Must you really ? So sorry you 
have to hurry away. I have quite enjoyed 
our little chat. Don’t forget to see the 
pigs at the Home Farm as you go out. 
They’re splendid. The finest in the 
county. Goodbye ! [Exit A. W. 

H.D. B. 

DECLINING FORTUNES. 

When first to Swish’s we were sent, 

Mere babes that scarce could stammer, 
Our infant minds were ever hent 

On Greek and Latin grammar ; 

And since that exercise in tense, 

Life, with its pains and racks, is 
One chapter long of accidence 

With lots of sin and taxes. 






■fiKi 


FWi’: i: 











Miss Ymng (zo Brown, who hu,3 jitst returned from his holidays). “But uid vuu noi feel 
LONELY DOWN AT DbSEET FaRM 1 ” 

Brown. “Oh no. It is a charming plage. Besides, 1 did not get up before 
LUNOH, And I spent the rest op the day in town 1” 


Then ho, hie, to was all the go, 

And though, when we had conned it, 
We passed to other things, I know 
Some never got beyond it. 

What boots it that my classic quill 
Pens essays bright and shining ? 

I find the editors are still 
The articles declining. 

If publishers I ask to con 
The pick of my productions, 

Their answers read like Thomson on 
Tho negative constructions. 


Mere Jacks-in-offiee—well I know 
The vanity that eats them — 

Who lightly give a verdict, though 
To parse a sentence beats them. 

When all is wrong and credit low, 
And dismal is existence, 

Then to my maiden aunt I go 
And beg for some assistance ; 

And when she hears my piteous cry, 
Although, of course, she needn’t, 
This relative ’s attracted by 
Its gentle Aunty-cedent. 
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LIVES OP GEEAT MEN. 

No. IV.— Herbert \Vellesley Rossiteu. 

(Concluded,) 

In many most alluring things 
At which a mild man winces 

He shone, this intimate of kings, 

This hosom-fviend of princes. 

In fact, of those who played with Fate, 
iVnd boldly sought to boss it e’er, 

No man was ever half so great 
As Herbert Wellesley Rossiter. 

He owned a private troupe of Peers, 
And many a trick he taught them ; 

He always thought in hemispheres, 

And very often bought them. 

He took a massive size in hats, 

His head was so Titanic ; 

He drank his beer and wine from vats ; 
His feasts were Aldormanic. 

He travelled fast in special trains 
Wherever ho \Yas able ; 


While other men wore Albert chains, 
Ho much preferred a cable. 

Time had a value in his eyes, 

And so its coiu’se he reckon’d 
By watches of a soup-plate size 
That struck each separate second. 
Some simple thing like “dash” or 
“ zounds ” 

Ho said — he found it noted ; 

Ho would havo paid a million pounds 
To be less widely quoted. 

If ever he should chance to chaff, 

Or if his looks seemed solemn, 

In paragraph on paragraph 
And column after column 
He found it down as “ Painful News,” 
Or “ Smiles that may console us,” 
Or thus — “ The Banner interviews 
The Owner of Pactolus.” 

His team of minor poets hymned 
His praise in rather puny verse : 

] t anything, their efforts dimmed 
A man who ran the universe. 


If asked to read their stuff himself. 

He muttered fiercely, “ Stow it ! 

As great men do, lie paid the pelf, 

But much despised the poet. 

Though other folk ho far surpassed, 

He did not ask to do so : 

He had no wish to grow so vast ; 

He simply went and grew so. 

He never knew a single need ; 

Some men whose day is over 

Mnst go to grass or run to seed : — 

He always lived in clover. 

At last, while all men owned him great, 
His very greatness bored him ; 

Of fame and wealth this overwciglit 
No pleasure could afford Mm. 

“ My millions I must spend,” said ho ; 

“ No more I ’ll try to pilo ’em.” 

He went and built a gallery, 

And founded an asylum. 

He made a little private war, 

And very ill he made it ; 

His army was a largo one, for 
He punctually paid it. 

Ho advertised himself as one 
Wlio answered begging letters ; 

He gave a cheque to every dun 
Who troubled needy debtors. 

He took a trip to Monaco, 

And, though he had no mascot, 

He couldn’t waste enough, and so 
He tried his luck at Ascot. 

And yet he failed to tire his star. 
Although the man was clever. 

And, as I write, is richer far 
And wretcheder than ever* 

R. 0. L. 

. MR. PUNCH’S MUSEUM. 

“ Militemj Pantechnicon, with Contents.’* 
One of the regulation furniture-removing 
vans which used to form jDart of a 
British mobile column. It will bo observed 
that this indispensable regimental adjunct 
contains every requisite necessary to the 
success of a flying expedition from a social 
and sporting point of view, lb weighs 
barely forty tons, and was a marvel of 
departmental forethought. Every taste 
was catered for. We may note a couple 
of billiard tables (one English and the 
other foreign, for pi'isoncrs’ auuiscmeut), 
a waler-j'oller lor cricket pitcJies, a steam 
roundabout, and boat-sw’iiigs for juvenile 
and female ciieinics, an orchestrion for 
“sing-songs,” a complete sob of the 
Encijclopcedia Britannicci, and all the back 
files of the Times for tho studious, a 
Smith’s bookstall for the more frivolous, 
a Christmas-tree for children “on the 
strength,” and a number of sets of a game 
known as “ping-pong,” which seemingly 
enjoyed great popularity about this time. 
The whole appears to have been drawn by 
a couple of traction-enginos, and to have 
contributed not a little to the entertain- 
ment of all parties. This exhibit was 
recaptured from a Boer laagor live miles 
from Capo Towji . 
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INCREASED ACTIVITY OF THE POLICE. 

A PossfibiUty of Oie 'uary •Mwr future, 

P.O. X. (of the A, or Aerial Dimmii,) “Now then, thirty miles an hour won't do tip here ’ I ’ve timed you with my aneroid 

BAROMETRICAL CHECK CLOCK, AND TOIT ’LL HA\TG TO COME DOWN TO THE STATION ' ” 


PARTURIUNT MONTES. 

[Hie Playgoers have at last selected the play which Mr. Alexander is to 
produce according to agreement. According to the President, it makes some 
small approach to human nature.] 

Full many a gem of purest j’ay serene 
The dark unfatliomed desks of Grub Street bear : 
Full many a play is typed to blush unsoon, 

And ^Taslc its Attic mt on garret air. 

Keiieath obscurity’s dark bushel sot 
What shining lights may burn to little good ! 

What mute inglorious Shakspeare here may fret, 

What Byron guiltless of his McniJrecVa blood ! 

But to their names unknown the jealous stage 
Her closely-guarded door declines to ope ; 

Chill managers repress their noble rage, 

And ruthlessly forbid them e’en to hope, 

Pinero, Jones and Grundy, who are they 
That theirs is fame fast-founded as a rock ? 

Has Thespis made them his high priests to-day, 

And whispered all the secrets of the sock ? 

Is there none other left that might retrieve 
The great traditions of our greatest art ? 

No Shakspeare, Jonson, Massinger, Congreve, 

In nameless greatness eating out his heart V 
Pinero, Jones and Grundy, ye shall see 
That there are other dramatists than you, 

And ye shall yield, monopolising Three, 

The greater place to greater genius due. 

Your vested interest, and that alone, 

The course of merit shall no longer mar, 


And youth, to fortune and to fame unknown, 
Shall dare to dawn as a dramatic star. 

E}woy, 

With labour infinite our task is done : 

The great unacted have ijroducod a play 
Which may be safely guaranteed to run 
Unbroken through a trial mat inev. 


[ADVT. 1 

L ost. An appetite, it was in a normally healthy condition 
up to the night of Monday last, when, after a late supi^er 
it suddenly disappeared, and did not return during tJic day 
following. It is a fairly big specimen of its class, and regular 
in its habits, but, if away from home and not properly treated 
at stated times, it is apt to become fierce and ravenous. When 
in this condition it is dangerous to itself, being of suicidal 
tendencies, as well as to those who may attempt to satisfy its 
excessive demands. Anyone finding it is entreated to restore 
it with all possible despatch to its owner, by whom ho will 
be liandsomely rewarded. Failing of success in recovering 
the aforesaid lost appetite (a very good one, and of no possible 
use to any one except its owner), whoever will provide the 
present advertiser with a thoroughly fresh, healthy, and first- 
rate appetite, or with that variety known as a “really 
splendid appetite,” serviceable for all occasions, and ready 
for active service -whenever called upon, without the present 
advertiser having to walk, or ride, long distances in search 
of it, will receive a carte blanche invitation for one year to all 
the dinners given by “Gourmet.” Address, “Sftwjfard Hall, 
Monmouth.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

Renaissance Types, by “W. S, Lilly (T. Fisher 
UxM’ix), has given ns a most interesting -work, 
Tvritton in a thoroughly judicial spirit. Each 
character is summed up -with perfect impar- 
tiality. Of the five “types,” the one that above 
all others must appeal to everyone, no matter 
■\vJial may be his nationality or his religion, is 
Sir Tromas More, the touching story of whose simple faith 
and loyalty is here admirably given as a plain unvarnished 
talc -which none can read unmoved. The calm, unostenta- 
tious way ill which Mr. Lilly occasionally turns aside to 
give Mr. FrolT)E a severe rap over the knuckles and some- 
times “ one for his nob ” — ^well deserved in every instance — 
serves as a light diversion to the reader from the more serious 
matter in hand. His Michael Angelo is pieturesq[ue without 
sacrificing truth to effect; “while Mr. Lilly on Lijther re- 
minds me,” quoth the Baron, “of that ‘honest chronicler,' 
Griffith, pronouncing his epitaph on Cardinal Wolsey.” 

Cavalier and Puritan (SMITH Elder) presents an interesting 
page of history compiled from the private papers and diary of 
Sir Richard Newdigate. It is supplemented by extracts from 
MS. news-letters addressed to him from London between 
the years 1G75 and 1089. There is nothing new under the 
sun, not even the ubiquitous London Correspondent. My 
Baronite finds the progenitor of the artist of to-day sitting 
down in his favourite coffee-house, in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, inditing his -weekly or fortnightly 
letter. These were not published in the provincial press 
for the reason that, like the Spanish Fleet on a critical 
occasion, “it was not yet in sight.” The subscribers were 
country gentlemen desirous of being kept informed how the 
world wagged in the great Metropolis, and ready to pay for 
the luxury at the rate of 258. a quarter. The extracts made 
by Lady Npavdigate-Newdegate are profoundly interesting, by 
simplest touches lifting the veil from social life in England when 
Charles the Second was king. Drinking, duelling, varied by 
tlie diversion of assassination, were the principal occupations of 
tlio gcntleincn of England. Here is a specimen of the news 
of the day and of the sovoroly unadorned style of -die London 
Correspondent in 1075 : — “A gentleman this evening was brought 
by a coach to the Castle Tavern door, in Fleet Street, who, 
going into the house before he had satisfied the coachman, he 
called on the gentleman for his money, who, instead thereof, 
killed him, and is committed to prison.” The nomina-tives are 
a little mixed. But the “ instead thereof ” rivals the famous 
“ instead of wdiich, you go about the country stealing ducks ” 
of the English judge . The fascinating volume is enriched by 
an engraving of a portrait of Sir Richard, painted by Sir Peter 
Lely. From a letter cited, it appears that Sir Peter’s price 
for such work was £40. But then ‘ ‘ beofe is now at the dearest ; 
one with another it is three pence lialfepeny a pound.” 

\Vho among the Baron’s friends will not be grateful to him 
for telling them where they will bo certain to enjoy a hearty 
laugh ? So not to keep them in suspense, the Baron hastens to 
assure them that they cannot do better than become the happy 
possessors of Light Freights, by "W. "W. Jacobs (Methuen & Go.), 
which is a “jolly companion volume” to the same amusing 
author’s inimitable Many Cargoes. No one equals, much less 
surpasses, Mr. Jacobs in this line of business, which he has 
made peculiarly his own. If the Baron has previously come 
across some of them, he is only teo delighted "to renew their 
acquaintance in such excellent company. It is one of the 
most laughter-moving books the Baron has come across since 
he read the same author’s Sea Urchins and afore-mentioned 
Many Cargoes. The only grim intruder into this merry company 
is “ Jerry Buudler,” a story that might have been omitted with 
advantage. 


For a well-told and exciting story, which can be picked up 
j and road within the limits of a wot day, or on tho night of a 
line one, A Social Pretender, by "WINIFRED Graham (John Long), 
can bo recommended by my Juniorcst Baronitess, Tho interest 
is, on tho whole, well sustained, in spite of tho story being rather 
spun out. 

Mexico as I Saw It (Hurst and Blackett) is the title of the 
record of Mrs. Alec Twbbdib’s latest jaunt. She “saw it” 
under exceedingly favourable circumstances. Armed with an 
introduction to the President, she was welcomed witli more 
than Mexican warmth. Not content with offering the hospitality 
of the Presidential residence, the President communicated with 
the authorities on the traveller’s route up country, with the 
result that she was received with almost regal honours. 
Naturally, she has a high opinion of the President, whom sho 
hails as “the greatest man of the nineteenth century.” A 
born traveller, ready, when occasion compelled, to put up with 
hardships and short commons, Mrs. Tweedie took cheerfully to 
the private cars provided for her on the railways, to the semi- 
official banquets, and to life in palaces. Sho travelled all over 
Mexico, as usual with her eyes wide open. Her pictures of 
home life and street life arc made more vivid hy a eol lection of 
admirable photographs taken on the spot. Travellers who may 
not have Mrs. Tweedib’s exceptional advantages will be com- 
forted to learn that the best written chapter in the book is tho 
second, giving an account of life on a Mexican ranch. That 
was written on the threshold of the journey, before discovery 
-was made of the supremacy of President Diaz. 

Barbara West, by Keighley Snowdon (John Long), would be 
a pathetic story were not the heroine, Barbara, a poor creature 
obviously responsible for her own misfortunes. Her redeeming 
quality is her generous disposition. My Juniorest Baronitess 
can see neither point nor moral in this novel, which, after all, 
is of a rather commonplace character. 

All Occasional Critic in the employment of the Baron asks 
permission to say that he has read The Glowworm, by May 
Bateman (William Heinemann), with a great deal of pleasure. 
Here and there a little mystical and not quite so luminous as 
its title would suggest. But on the whole, a clover, woll- 
wu'itten story. The Occasional Critic humbly adds his meed 
of praise. Miss May Batbjvian will do better work in the future. 
For the moment, however, her present is open to some criticism 
— ^but not much. 

Not a few burlesque imitations of George Meredith, the 
Great Involvolist’s peculiar style, have from time to time 
appeared, — and to note this fact is to pay an unmistakable 
tribute to the ever-increasing popularity of this masterful 
novelist, — ^but the Baron can only recall a passage in one of 
them so perfect as is Mr. R. C. Lehmann’s brief and most 
absurdly nonsensical “ per-version,” entitled Lord OrmonVs 
Mate, which, with The Adventures of Picklock Holes (ivom Punch) 
and T/ie Pink Hippopotamus, now appears in one volume, 
published by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co. The hook is 
humorously illustrated by the much daring E. T. Reed, and the 
carefully comic B. J. Wheeler. The Baron de B.-W. 

P.S.—Some studious littlobookworm will be fascinated -wdth The ■ 
Reign of King Cole (J. M. Dent & Oo.), edited by J. M. Gibbon ; 
containing as it does “the true annals of Fairy- 
land.” To the much-discussed Fiddlers Three is 
credited the singing or relating of these tales at ye 
court of the merriest monarch of ancient reno-wn. 

This erudite collection possesses the charm of 
finding old friends bound together anew in the 
happiest style. There are delightful pictures in 
nearly every page hy Charles Robinson. 


Quotation with Omitted Plt^ctuation.— “‘Lest wo forget’ 
Rudyard Kipling.” Not much chance of forgetting Mr. R. K. 
as long as advertising may bo considered as a fine art. 
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THOMPSON ON “TiNNED COW.” 

II. 

IyIyself. thoiigli I despise all girls, I noTor hated one worse than 
this. The least a girl can bo at an v time is harmless ; but Milly 
Dunstan was brimful of trickery, and, just because her eyes 
were aeeidentally blue, thought she could score off everybody 
and everything. lYot that she ever scored off me. She knew 
that I barred her altogether, and scomod me in. con.seqnoince, 
and called me *• Master Tho:»ip'50X ’’ to make me wasy, me being 
only about four months younger than her. 

She got his mother's pet name for him out of “ Tinned Cow,’' 
and called bim by ir in secret. Jfot that 1 ever heard it, or 
wanted to. And she also gave out that anybody calling him 
“ Tinned Cow ” any more would be her enemy ; and one or two 
chaps were feeble enough actually to stop. 

Mill\ Dl'.nstan wrecked his character. Before, he 'd been as 
keen as knives about sport and .so on, and there is lio doubt 
that be would Jiave got into the second footer team next term if 
Gregson Minor had passed hia exam, lor the “ Britannia." But 
Milly Dunstan didn’t care a straw about footer, thoitgli she 
understood cricket fairly well for a girl ; and so ‘‘ Tinned Cow’,” 
like a fool, gave up all hope of getting on at footer, at which he 
promised to be some use, and w^ent in like mad for cricket, at 
which he never could be any earthly good wliatever. And that 
made another row, because Milly promised to walk twice round 
old Duxstan’s private garden with Street, the captain of the 
third eleven (cricket), if he ’d give ** Tinned Cow ” a trial in an 
unimportant match ; and Street said, ‘ ‘ Bight. ’ ’ And they went, 
daring prep., and it happened that the Doctor, coming out of 
his greenhouse, caught them ; and Street got five hundred 
lines ; which naturally made him in such a bate, thinking it was 
a trap, that he refused to try ** Tinned Cow ” for ever. 

I 'm sure I did all I could, for, though I ’d lost any feeling for 
him since ho let this girl sit on him, still 1 wms his chum once. 
And I tried to save him, and asked him, many a time and oft, why 
he let his life be spoilt by a skimpy girl. And he said that it 
was her skimpiness he liked, for she put him in mind of his 
sister — only his sister was smaller, and, of course, had squashed 
feet. To see a girl wdio can. walk about seems to be a great 
treat to the Chinese ; .so wdiat for they let theii*s all squash their 
feet, Heaven only knows. 

“q’^mied Cow” confessed to me that Milly Dunstan was 
pretty sharp, and had been reading up all about China in one of 
the Doctor’s books. In fact, he confessed also that she knew a 
lot more about China in general than he did. And some things 
she liked, and some she didn’i ; and especially the marriage 
customs she didn’t like ; and she told Tinned Cow” that un- 
less ho let her father marry them in a proper Christian church, 
it was off. So he promised : and he also promised, though very 
reluctantly, not to say a word about it to Doctor Dunstan until 
he got to b© head of the Sixth and the School. But he knew 
that at the rate ho was going, he would never get there till he 
was at least fifty years old. And sons of Mandarins marry very 
early indeed in their own country — as soon as they like, in fact 
—so “■Tinned Cow” promised reluctantly. Then he took to 
working and swatting; yot all his swatting only got him into 
the lo’sver i^ourth in three terms. Then, seeing w^hat a lot it 
meant getting into the Sixth, and what a frightful thing it was, j 
especially for a foreigner, to do it, “Tinned Cow” fell back 
upon the customs of his country ; and his methods of cribbing 
were certainly fine and new. But they couldn’t do everything, 
and he tried still other Chinese customs in an arithmetic exam, 
and attempted to bribe old Thwaites with two weeks’ pocket 
money— a pound, in fact — if he would arrange to lot him get 
enough nuwks to go up a form. Of course, everybody knew old 
Thwaites had a wife and about ten children at Merivalc and, 
though a Sixteenth Wrangler in olden times, was at present 
frightfully hard up in secret. But w’hat is a paltry pound to a 


Sixteenth Wrangler? Anyway Thwaites raged with great 
ficreeiioss and took “ Tinned Cow " to tho Doctor : and as the 
Doctor hates strategy of this kind, he made it hot for “ Tinned 
Cow” and fiogged him pretty badly. I asked if it hurt, being 
the first time the Doctor had over flogged him, and he said the 
only thing that hurt was the horrid feeling that he ’d offered 
too little to Thwaites. He said that in his country, and 
especially among Mandarins, offering too little was almost as 
great a crime as offering too much, and that he deserved to 
be flogged on the feet as well as elsewhere. Ho said that his 
father was such a good judge of people that he always offered 
just tho right sum ; and he felt certain that in the case of 
Thw.utes not a penny less than ton pounds ought to have been 
offered. It was the known hard-uppishness of Thwaites that 
made him think a pound would do ; but now, seeing what a little 
w^ay mouey seemed to go with a man, he felt about the only 
chap within reach of being bribed w'as the drill sergeant ; and 
of course he couldn't help “Tinned Cow’" to get into the 
Sixth. Besides, the di ill sergeant had fought in China in his 
young day.s, and he liad a sort of war-like repugnance against 
“Tinned Cow" that would have taken at least gold to get 
over. 

So things went on until the arrival of the sweets from China ; 
and they were all right, though ‘ ‘ Tinned Cow ’ ’ told me that she 
wasn’t as keen about them as he expected, or at any rate 
protended not to be. The truth is that some of tho very 
swaggerest Chinese sweets take nearly a lifetime thoroughly 
to like ; and by the time that Milly began to feel the remark- 
able beauty of this sort, she ’d finished them. However, she 
was fairly just — for her, and didn’t throw the beggar over 
before the taste of the last sweet was out of her mouth, as you 
might have expected. In fact, she kept friendly for a matter of 
several weeks ; and then she began to get rather sick of his 
Chinese ways— so she said— and cool off towards him, even 
though in his despair he promised her idols and firew'orks and 
many things that probably wouldn’t have been sent even if 
he ’d written home for them. 

But Chinese chaps have quite different ideas to Englishchaps, 
owing to their bringing-up, and things wc utterly bar and 
consider caddish, such as sneaking, a Chinese chap will do 
freely without the least idea he is making a beast of himself. 

I didn’t know this, or else I should never have allowed “ Tinned 
Cow ” to he my chum, but at last I discovered the fatal truth ; 
and the worst of it was that he sneaked against a bitter enemy 
of mine, called Forrester, thinking that he w^as doing a right 
and proper thing towards me. 

This chap Forrester I hated for many reasons, but chiefly 
because he ’d beaten me, })y about ten marks only, in a Scripture 
exam, owing to knowing the names of the father and another of I 
Moses, which are not generally Icnowii. 1 always had a fixed 
idea, funnily enough, that Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s | 
daughter ; and I said so, and I added, as a shot — for shots often 
come off, though they are dangerous— that Holy Writ was silent 
concerning the father of Moses. And tho Doctor hates a shot 
that misses, frightfully, so I had to write out tho whole business 
of Moses fifty times, till I was sick of the very name of him ; 
whereas Forrester won the prize. Well, this Forrester kept 
sardines in his desk and ate them during Monsieur Michel’s 
class. Eul some, already opened, he forgot for several weeks. 
And these — being doubtful of them when he found them again — 
he gave to Milly Dunstan’s Persian kitten ; and “Tinned Cow ” 
saw h.m. Well, tho kitten showed that Forrester was quite 
right to h 3 doub bf ul about the sardlues by dying. It disappeared 
from that very hour, and was believed to have gone next door to 
die, as cats are generally very unwilling to die in their own 
homes, and always go next door to do so, curious to say. And 
Milly was in au awful bate when “Tinned Cow” told her, 
thinking it would please me ; whereas, if anything could have 
made rae get friends with Forrester it would have been to 
know he ’d scored off Milly Dunstan. But her rage against 




FOT^TiTSSTETi was protty friglitfal— especially, she said, hecause a any shuffling of foot had oceiu*i*ed. The smell of hot rashers, 
hoy w'hoso strong point was Scripture could liave done this ! the frizzling of eggs and the bubbling of coffee conyincecl me 
thing ; and she made “ Tinned Cow’^ tell the Doctor; and such that this outspoken man was correct in his definition of the 
was his piffling w’cakness where she was concerned, that ho did. atmosphere, whieii, I am constrained to say, has never changed 
But old Duxstan, who liatcd eats, said it was a case of eireum- since that memorable morning, judging by sounds with which I 
stantial evidence— whatever that is — and the proofs of the cat’s have never ventured to make nearer acquaintance. But it has 
death were too slight, seeing the body couldn’t be found, and re- ! been impossible for mo not to note that the ehaneos of eertaiu 
inombering a cat’s^power of eating sardines, oven when a bitoff. I race horses (when the artists are wandering about my little 
Then he turned against “Tinned Cow,” and told him that the , pleasaunce) afford them infinite interest, and X should bo lack- 
character of an informer ill became any pupil of Dunstax’s, and j ing in courtesy to the brewer who supplies me with ale if I did 


that to try and undo a follow- 
student might be Oriental but 
was not English, and so on — all 
in words that yon can find in 
Dictionaries, but nowhere else 
* that I ever heard of. 

■Which showed the Doctor 
wasn’t so keen about “Tinned 
Cow” as he used to be, and 
that was chiefly bocauso 
“Tinned Cow’s*’ younger 
brother was not coming to be 
educated in England after all, 
as Doctor DnxsTAN had hoped, 
but was going to Germany 
instead. E. P. 

(To bo coniinvcd.) 




THE ABTIST UP TO DATE. conduct of my pictorial beiie- 

Dear Mr. PiTNCH,— I am not faetoi*s wero^it not that they 

mician, or even to* a talented ^ that they do not com- 

FRE13 Storey ’ or Mr. Banks, headed foreman has a knack of 

by the above heading, but to \ / assombling his four bandit- 

tho common or garden limner I companions after they lay on 

— the latter is a very fitting »- I evil-smelling 

term, for reasons wdii eh I shall i material over a. shut lor, and 

now, w’itli your porinissiv^n, pro- | | l| | |[|||l|lllllll| M I L’| I J, A | I saying, “ AVell, bojs, how docs 

coed to show, in the fervent Q 1 1 tliat look? Give me your 

hope that you. Sir, may help ||w opinion.” They alavays do. 

mo to get hold of an automatic i1|l^ '' means a return to the 

or mechanical layor-on of pig- ^ ^ ■ kitchen and the boor ba^prol . 

It happened a short time marked that I have no male 

ago that the little house w'hich ^ servant. But since this roiio- 

I occupy with my wife and vatioii, the disai)pearancc of 

family required, under my tobacco has been phenome- 

Icase, an exterior redceoratiou. ' iial. I think that Iho gentler 

I accordingly summoned to my THE BOTTLE-JACK OVERMANTEL— sox, w^hen in service, is often 

assistance the firm of Messrs. toogonerous. !Moantime, -what 

AfiTTr AXTT. -ni* • 4. AtTAOHABLR TO READING OR ANY BAST CHAIR; RECOMMENDED TO -r . , j i 

Mahl AND SONS. Mveemment ,hos* who aee wantino a irxraiOTO “ ail-eotod ” waem at I- // i 

gentlemen appeared on the fol- the eiresidb during the coming winter evenings. Jcu, Sir, to find the mcenaiiicai 

lowing morning at the hour of medium for having a cottage 

six. They conversed in the tone of voice which distinguishes repainted. 'Will you think this out with Professor Edison or 
the melodrama of commerce, and, in so far as I can judge, SirH. Maxim? and greatly oblige, 

aviUiout laying myself open to an* action for libel, breakfasted Your distressed Servant, Oliver Kandel. 

off the plums and apples in my orchard. Buntlioype Cottage, 


not state tliat someone otlier 
than myself did not appreciate 
the quality of his malt and , 
hops. 

When the probable and possi- 
ble winners of the races of the 
dfiy have been discussed and de- 
cided, the burst of minstrelsy 
is iinaniinous among the lestive 
five, but it is not ahvays har- 
monious. Two of the limners 
wiiistle throngli their teeth, 
two others sing seleelions from 
the KmcmhL f^l(\ and tlie liftli 
— I think he must ho the fore- 
man — has a distant eonceptioii 
of the Oonspi uators* Ohor us from 
La Fille de Madame Angol. 

1 should not complain of the 
conduct of my pictorial beiie- 
faetoi*s were it not that they 
will not go, for the excellent 
reason that they do not com- 
plete their labour. The red- 
headed foreman has a knack of 
assombling his four bandit- 
companions after they lay on 
a thin coat of evil-smelling 
material over a. shutter, and 
saying, “ AVell, bojs, how floes 
that look? Give me your 
opinion.” They alavays do. 
it means a return to the 
kitchen and the boor barrel. j 

Y^ou may, perhaps, have re- 
marked that I have no male 
servant. But since this reno- 
vation, the clisai)pearancc of 
my tobacco lias been phenome- 
nal. I think that tho gentler 
sox, w^hen in service, is often 
toogonerous. IMoantime, wiiat 


you, Sir, to find tho mechanical 
medium for having a cottage 


At 8.30, however, my spouse, a nervous 'woman with a heart 
like an indifferent telephone, requested me somewhat imperi - 1 
ously to look into the kitchen and ascertain the reason of| 
certain shouts of laughter, not unaccompanied with the rattling i 


East Toad-in-the-HoLcj Homeoseisluro, 


New Legal' Appointments.— Who are the unfortunate persons 


of boots, proceeding from the spot of culinary culture. The whose names are “ in the Black Books” of Lincoln’s Inn? Let 
guild of five artists, when I entered the kitchen, were engaged, them hasten to secure the good offices of Sir Edward ClaRKTs, 
together with the cook, housemaid and nurse, in a dance not who has recently been appointed “Keeper of the Black Books” 
unlike that known as an Irish jig. Of course, on my appearance -to this Honourable Society. And, should anyone wish to acquire 
these Terpsichorean revels ceased, and the foreman, a most the graces of deportment when out for a stroll, let him apply 
polite personage, assured me that it was only due to the cold for a lesson to Lord Macnaghten, who has been appointed 
condition of the feet of himself and his worthy associates that “ Master of the Walks.” 
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‘ Ol liE EI0HT7-F0IVE, Zcil." 

‘•Deab me’ y^u don’t look it. And how omj is Youit wife’"’ 

Oh, she be eightt-foite too. But she ’ve looked it fee the last fowhty teau ' 


THE WOOTN* O’T. 

[^T rthern I'niversities address a dwtinguiahed 
ifldivi''ual.] 

\YfTH all our facuUie.s aud avus 
Wo oorno. Sir, courtinp; thoe ; 

Ah ! ffi*ant the longing of onr hearts, 
And oui* Lord Rector be. 

Our principals are at thy feot— 

Oh 1 could we only sec 
From thine the interest so sweet 
That ours do take in thee ! 

O man of steel, be wax to-day I 
On thee our hopes are built ; 


Come, join our company, wc pray ; 

Promote ns as thou wilt, 
rs’o cheek that thou eanst give will make 
Thy wooers draw the line ; 

Medicine itself will gladly take 
A little draught of thine. 

Already, Sir, thou art enrolled 
Among our LL.D.'s, 

And therefore do our hopes grow bold 
To win thee by degrees. 

The cap is waiting for thy brow, 

The robe is ready here — 

O peerless in investments thou. 

In vestments now appear 1 


A MATTER OF SENTIMENT. 

A. cind B. meet face to face in St, Martinis 
Lane. 

A, My friend, you look very weary* 

B. Yes, I am weary indeed. 

?rA. What is the cause of the deep melan- 
choly that seems to overwhelm you ? 

B, I have been doing a theatre with a 
new piece. I am perplexed and fatigued. 

A. Ah, then you have seen The Senti- 
inentali*it at the Duko of York’s ? 

B. I have. It was hard to bear. Very 
hard indeed wiien the two heroes — one 
middle-aged, the other juvenile— told of 
their early unsatisfactory lives to heroine 
No. 2. 

A. Bui surely heroine No. 2 was greatly 
shocked ? 

B, She could not have been. For ac- 
cording to her own account she had read 
books— ^hem — ^not usually obtainable at 
Smith’s or Mudib’s. 

A. And did not she accept a satyr Duke 
in revenge ? 

B, Yes— yes— yes! A sad story. But 
it was redeemed by the capital murder of 
the satyr Duke by that most excellent of 
players, Mr. Lewis Waller. 

A. You say it was a good murder ? 

B. A very good one indeed. Something 
in scratches, with a poisoned dagger 
thrown in. A most excellent murder. 
The victim died with a cigar in his mouth 
in great agony. Most effective. 

A. And did not heroine No. 1 confess 
to weighing thirteen stone V 

B, Only in the play. In the prologue 
she was much slimmer. She looked very 
young— in the prologue. 

A, And Mr. Lewis Waller, did he not 
look also very young— in the prologue ? 

B. He looked younger in the play. In 
the play he might have passed for thirty, 
or even twenty-five. But he did not look 
so young in the prologue. 

A. Would you care to see the play 
again? 

B, Well, no ; although it is well written. 
Stay— I think I would like to see the 
murder of the Duke again. It was very 

I effective to see him die with a cigar in his 
mouth in great agony. It was not totally 
unlike the death of the fellow in The Cat 
and the Chemh, Yes, I would like to see 
that again. I would like to see the Duke 
I dying in tortures with a cigar in his mouth, 
i A. But would you — ad opting the Chinese 
' suggestion— like to see that sombre inci- 
dent twdee daily for a thousand years ? 

B, (after mature deliberation). No, I do 
j not think I would. But now I must leave 
you. After the dismal play I want cheer- 
ing up. 

A. But where will you go to be cheered 
up ? 

B. As I must be cheered up gradually, I 
shall go — in the first instance — ^to the 
School of Mines in Jermyn Street. 

lExe%int severally. 
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THE YOUNG NOVELIST'S GUIDE TO 
MEDICINE. 

Chloroform:. Invaluable to writers of 
sensational stories. Every high-class 
fictionary criminal carries a bottle in his 
pocket. A few drops, spread on a hand- 
kerchief and waved within a yard of the 
hero’s nose, will produce a state of com- 
plete unconsciousness lasting for several 
hours, within which time his pockets may 
be searched at leisure. This property of 
chloroform, familiar to every expert 
novelist, seems to have escaped the notice 
of the medical profession. 

Consumption. The regulation illness 
for use in tales of mawkish pathos. Very 
popular some years ago, when the heroine 
made farewell speeches in blank verse, and 
died to slow music. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the public has lost its fondness for 
work of this sort. Consumption at its 
last stage is easily curable (in novels) by 
the re-appearance of a hero supposed to 
be dead. Two pages laterjthe heroine will 
gain strength in a way which her doctors 
— not unnaturally — will describe as 
‘ ‘ perfectly mar vellous . ’ * And in the next 
chapter the marriage-bells will ring. 

Doctor. Always include a doctor among 
your characters. He is quite easy to 
manage, and invariably will belong to one 
of these three types : (a) The eminent 
specialist. Tall, imperturbable, urbane. 

. Only comes incidentally into the story, 
(b) Young, bustling, energetic. Not much 
practice, and plenty of time to look after 
other poeple’s afiairs. Hard-headed and 
practical. Often the hero’s college friend. 
Should be given a pretty girl to marry 
I in the last chapter, (c) The old family 
doctor. Benevolent, genial, wise. Wears 
gold spectacles, which he has to take of£ 
and wipe at the pathetic parts of the 
book. 

Fever. A nice, useful term for fie- 
tionary illnesses. It is best to avoid 
mention of specific symptoms, beyond that 
of “a burning brow,” though, if there 
are any family secrets which need to 
be revealed, delirium is sure to supervene 
at a later stage. Arthur PendenniSj 
for instance, had fictional “fever,” and 
baffled doctors have endeavoured ever 
since to find out what really was the 
matter with him. “Brain-fever,” again, 
is unknown to the medical faculty, but 
you may safely afflict your intellectual 
hero with it. The treatment of fictionary 
fever is quite simple, consisting solely 
of frequent doses of grapes and cooling 
drinks. These will be brought to the 
sufferer by the heroine, and these simple 
remedies administered in this way have 
never been known to fail. 

Fracture. After one of your char- 
1 acters has come a cropper in the hunting- 
field he will be taken on a hurdle to the 
nearest house : usually, by a strange 
coincidence, the heroine’s home. And he 



will be said to have sustained “a com- 
pound fracture” — a vague description 
which will quite satisfy your readers. 

Gout. An invaluable disease to the 
humorist. Eemember that heroes and 
heroines are entirely immune from it, 
but every rich old uncle is bound to 
suffer from it. The engagement of his 
, niece to an impecunious young gentleman 
invariably coincides with a sharp attack 
of gout. The humour of it all is, perhaps, 
a little difficult to see, but it never fails 
to tickle the public. 

Heart-Disease. An excellent complaint 
for killing off a villain. If you wish to 
pave the way for it artistically, this is 


the recognised method. On page 100 he 
will falter in the middle of a sentence, 
grow pale, and press his hand sharply to 
his side. In a moment he will have re- 
covered, and will assure his anxious 
friends that it is nothing. But the reader 
knows better. He has met the same pre- 
monitory symptom in scores of novels, 
and he will not be in the least surprised 
when, on the middle of page 250, the 
villain suddenly drops dead. A. 0. D. 


A OoRious Fact. — ^P roperty is generally 
converted into ducks and drakes by mem- 
bers of the goose family. 
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PEGASUS ON THE WAR-PATH. 

[The readei is refen ed to an article in the Dady 
Chronicle of KoYcmher 6, on ** The Question of 
Mobility : A Comparison of Bntish and Boer 
Methods.”] 

Dear Friend of Animals, I write ^ 

To let you know my parlous plight ; 
Behold in me a living corse 
That used to he a British horse. 

Tou will, I 'm sure, he glad to know 
Just why my health has got so low ; 

And how unfair it is to me 
To mock my immobility. 

At home they kept me sleek and fat, 
And stroked me like a pussy-cat ; 

I never had to sit up late 
Or carry any dreadful weight. 

They gave me, in between supplies, 

A little healthy exercise, 

Not more, not even on review, 

Than I could comfortably do. 

But here I hardly ever feel 
Quite certain of a solid meal ; 

They make me march (this can’t be right) 
At any hour of clay or night. 

I barely have the breath to groan 
Beneath my two-and-tweiity stone, 
Including blanket, tent, and sack 
Of ornamental hric-U’hvac. 

Sometimes, to give the mules a change, 
I wear a model kitchen-range, 

And count it lucky not to find 
A grand piano up behind. 

' We trek a dozen niilos or so 

Till dawn reveals the sleeping foe *, 

Then halt in line, and mustn’t stir, 

But wait for something to occur. 

My rider sits me like a rock 
From five to eight (or nine) o’clock ; 

The rules forbid his getting oft 
To case my flanks and let me cough. 

My withers wrmig, my belly void, 

Each minute makes me more annoyed, 
Until at last he leaps to earth 
Only to tighten up my girth. 

After a cjuiet time in bed 
The Boers, by this, have breakfasted ; 
The same is true of all their gees, 
Which makes them feel as fit as fleas. 

Refreshed by slumber, grass and meat, 
They bustle off in full retreat ; 

And w^heii they ’ ve gone a league or two 
We are invited to pursue. 

The regulations don’t allow 
That we should reason why or how ; 

And so we lurch along their track 
With awful aches about the back. 

At times I sink my patriot pride 
And wish I were the other side ; 

From aU I hear, in point of feed 
They do you veiy well indeed. 


Besides, they have a pretty touch. 

And never load you overmuch ; 

The biltong’s w'eight is very small, 

And really hardly counts at all. 

They ride, in fact, at fourteen nett. 

And every man is born a vet. ; 

Some captured ponies wdiom I know 
Distinctly said that this was so. 

They ride at large vrith loosish rein 
Which saves the neck from needless pain. 
And lets you see the shocking pits 
That break our praneers’ legs to bits. 

A moment’s halt behind a kop — 

Saddles are off and bridles drop ; 

And there you browse in perfect ease. 

Or sit and smile just where you please. 

No doubt, a Dutchman can’t afford 
Virtues that are their own reward, 

But he has learned some little ways 
Of showing kindness where it pays. 

With us — ^the boast is often made — 

We fight as if upon parade : 

From certain silly points of view 
This is, unfortunately, true. 

Indeed, I heard a foreign blood 
I (Attached, I think, to Reuter’s stud) 
Remark with supercilious air : — 

C’cst niagnifique, mais pas la guerre / ” 

For we are not by any means 
I Identical with mere machines ; 

And even they are apt to spoil 
For want of proper care and oil. 

Dear Mr. Punch, two years are gone, 
And still the war goes footling on. 

And well it may, till people glean 
Some homely truths outside routine. 

It ’s widely known by now that horses 
Are useful aids to mounted forces, 

And somebody some day will prove 
Thai mobile troops are meant to move I 
O. S. 

CHANGE AT THE END OF THE 
CENTURY. 

(From the T-m-s of 1990.) 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — As the twentieth century has 
reached its last decade, I think it ’s only 
right to protest in the names, not only of 
the inhabitants of Greater London — which 
include the residents at Windsor, Chat- 
ham and Maidenhead— but of that even 
larger multitude, the rest of the civilised 
world, against the ruthless hand of the 
Philistine. Rapidly sites hallowed by 
memories of the past are being put to 
purposes that rob them of every trace of 
romance. On the plea that “ they are being 
turned to better account,” some of our 
most cherished possessions are being 
swept away- I jot down a few chosen at 
random. 

The Exterior of South Kensington 
Statim. — ^It is proposed to re-erect this 
interesting building in stone ! What can 


bo more quaint than the low elevation, 
with its suggestions of zinc roofing and 
dimly-lighted wooden platforms ? What 
would our ancestors have thought of such 
a desecration ? Our ancestors who re- 
garded it as the starting-point to and the 
returning-point from their labours in the 
City ! Why, it is more than a century old ! 
Surely its antiquity should protect it ! 

The Griffin of Temple Bar. — And this 
is threatened I It is said that it impedes 
the tpaflSe between the Strand and Fleet 
Street! A cry reaching back to the 
Georgian Era ! When this splendid work 
of art was erected, more than a century 
ago, it was claimed for it that it was the 
finest product of the sculptor’s studio in 
London. And to-day it retains its title 
unchallenged. 

The Clock at the end of Victoria Street 
and the commencement of the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road.— It is proposed to make it 
double its height ! What can be more 
absurd ! When it was erected it was 
said to be an excellent foil to the Clock 
Tower of the Houses of Parliament and 
the timepiece belonging to Westminster 
Abbey. And now it serves the same puiv 
pose to the black walls (said once to have 
been bright red brick) of the venerable 
Westminster Cathedral in once-quite- 
fashionable Ashley Place. Why remove 
our ancient land-marks ? 

But there, I am tired of continuing the 
list ! Electric trams have invaded every 
pleasant countrified spot. They are spoil- 
ing Upham Park Road in the effort to get 
to Bedford Park, and, it is said, even 
purpose running round the entire length 
of Red Lion Sqnare ! Where will it all stop ? 
Are our tendercst feelings to be outraged 
in this fashion for ever ? I hope not. 

Yours indignantly, 

Smythe de Joynes. 

Victoria House, 

Croydon Common East, 

South Kensington. 


AN EXPOSTULATION. 

[A Relmscott Press Chaucer was recently sold 
at auction for £510.] 

Your very pen must blush with shame 
A cheque for such a sum to draw, Sir ; 
The wicked waste deserves our blame. 
Five hundred guineas for a Chaucer I 

Necessity you cannot plead, 

Charged with extravagance on this count; 
One every bit as good to read 
You ’d get for three-aiid-six less discount. 

In times like these, when money ’s tight, 
And when Consols are daily falling 
And taxes rising, is it right — 

A waste so wanton and appalling ? 

But surely this will make you rue 
Your outlay wildly injudicious : 
Consider, for the money you 
Might buy two *47 Mauritius. 
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HOURS OB' IDLENESS. 

[** Hong Kong appears to be a perfect Paradise 
for the heads of Government departments. From 
a local paper we learn that — ‘Yesterday at the 
meetmg of the Legislative Council there was an 
Acting Director of Public Works, an Acting 
Commander of the Forces, an Actmg Colonial 
Treasurer, an Acting Attorney -General, and an 
Acting Clerk of Council. To-day the Criminal 
Sessions commenced, and there was an Acting Chief 
Justice, an Acting Attorney-General, an Acting 
Captain - Superintendent of Police, an Actmg 
Registrar, an Acting Clerk of Court, and an 
Acting Sup^'eme Court building.* JPaper.'\ 

St. Andrews, passing cheery 
Thy links are said to be 
To politicians weary 
Beside the Northern sea ; 

And Beaulieu one supposes 
A Paradise of roses 
Where drowsily one dozes, 

Secure and fancy-free. 

But though one fain would fritter 
One’s life in such retreat, 

Even here the mortal bitter 
Is mingled wuth the sweet ; 

Even here black cares afflict you, 

And todious ties restrict you. 

For sometimes, triste dictu, 

Even Cabinets must meet. 

Then let not envy covet 
The ministerial lot ; 

I know a fate above it 
That care corrodeth not ; 

Where great officials measure 
Their halcyon days in pleasure, 

And life is one long leisure 
In that Elysian spot. 

There nought that *s prejudicial 
Can mar one’s quiet ; there 
The Government official 
Is free from carking care ; 

There all is peace and i^lenty, 

Hours idle four-and-twenty ; 

There dolce Jar niente 
Holds empire everywhere. 

And thither, airways thither 
My yearning fancies throng ; 

Then come, ye Muses, hither, 

Inspire my wistful song ; 

And I, with prayers intent, *11 
Desire of Fortune gentle 
A billet departmental 
In drowsy, sweet Hong Kong. 


“FELLERS FEELD FORCE FUND.” 

Doormattrijf School-liouae. 

Dear Uncle Charlie,— I say, weeve 
not bin ^vell treated at orl over this Fund 
— Orl tlie same, thanks orfly for your 
jenrus doughnation and the pares and 
apples ass ^vell. I spose Ide better ret- 
turii you the doughnation ass Stoggins 
hass stopt the coUektion for the Fund — or 
better stil I mite keap it till you want it 
— at orl evence I wont retturn it til I 
heer from you agane. 



Well, look hear, it hapend like this — 
that sily ass Robinson Major kiked up a 
row and sneaked to Stoggins simpelly 
becos w^eede collektid his winter socks 
for the Fund— then inkquiries wear maid 
and Stoggins dishcovered his winter coat 
had orlso gorn— then ther was the row 
about young Hixson’s nikkerbockers and 
an orfle shindy becos I contribbutid 
anuther fellers nightshirt and football 
jersey. Ass I sed, these things dident do 
me any good : I only wanted to bennyflt 
our brave Difenders at the Frunt : and 
yet they maike orl this fuss ; I got so 
enoide ; oh, its sikkeuing. 

Rasing sutch obstickles and objektions 
hass had a most discurridgeing efect upon 
the pastryotic portion of the school: in 
fackt most of them gave it up in disparo 


and sed, oh blow the Fund — it ’s an orfle 
pitty all the same though. 

Yours affeckshuntly, 

Max. 

P.S. — I roto this yestiddy and this after- 
noon being a holiday, Tommy and me, 
quite forgeting the surcnmstances, went 
to the tuck shop and beeing rarther short 
of tin, wee spent about harf of your dough- 
nation in tarts and ices and lemmemade 
and things. It was dun in compleat 
absens of mind and I must ajopolise — ^I 
meen ajolopise— for the misteak. 


Nomenclature jss South Africa.— The 
various political parties are now known 
as Pro-Boers, Anti-Boers, and Uncle 
Kruger Boers — all “ bores ” more op less. 
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JUSTIFIABLE SLANG. 

Ki/oeiribcr U\ a)\d UK 
“Bit thick, ain’t it I ” 


LIVES OP GREAT MEN. 

No. Y.— Homer Theophilus Renton. 
Greatness I What is it ? To be born a Prince, 

To pule in ijurple sv^addling clothes and chew 
With toothless gums a natal silver spoon, 

Is nothing : any self-respecting babe, 

If but his fate shook out the glittering chance. 
Could do it, so to speak, upon his head. 

How oft, unless our novelists have erred, 

The babes of humble ploughmen have been changed 
At birth for babes of lordly parents born. 

The little changelings looked so much the same, 
The high-born and the lowly : both had heads. 
Legs, arms, and all that may pertain thereto. 

Both had been dipped, it would appear, in port, 
And had retained the colour of the wine. 

Both closed their fists and in their leisure time 
Sparred a brisk round or two with unseen foes. 
Both yelled, and took their nourishment with zest, 
Had blobs for noses, little beads for eyes. 

Bats’ wings for ears, and both were formed to be 
The fond delight of grandmammas and aunts. 

In fact there was no difference, and they grew 
Without a murmur to their changed estates. 

Giles was a Yiscount, but he scared the birds. 
Herded the sheep, or drove a team a-field. 

The Yiscount Montgelas, his true name Giles, 

Was swished at Bton, went to Trin. Coll. Cam., 
And, later, drove his team to Hurlingham. 

He took his swishings like the lord he wasn’t, 
Became a blood at Cambridge, and was famed 


As polo-playor, hunting man and shot. 

His talents in the House of Lords were such 
That he was made an under secretary ; 

And men remembered his great grandfather, 

And hailed him very chip o’ the ancient block, — 

What time poor Giles, the true-born chip of chips, 
Within whose veins the blood of many peers 
Blended and ran, was ploughing steadily. 

And sowing seed, and bringing up a brood 
Of lusty children in his cottage home. 

Then came the crash — a foster-mother spoke, 

Pricked by her conscience, and revealed the fraud. 

And then — ^but, bah ! I ’m straying from my task : 

I only meant to show that men may be, 

If a rash foster-mother should misguide 
Their destinies, far greater than themselves 
Without so much as lifting up a hand. 

These rouse no admiration in my mind, 

Although I envy them their wealth and rank, 

The gold-topped fittings of their dressing-bags, 

Their rent-rolls and their horses and their lands, 

And all their store of studs and links and pins, 

Their valets and their footmen and their coats, 

Their fancy-patterned waistcoats and their ties, 

And the meek deference of men they meet ; 

And, above all, the gay, the reckless ease 
With which they put a penny in each slot 
At railway stations on bank-holidays. 

Oft have I seen them, earing not a whit 
Though the false dial should declare their weight 
As eighteen stone and then should make it ten. 

Or even if the coin that should have drawn 
A pure fruit tablet from its coy recess 
Produced a box of matches to their grasp. 

Yet I admire them not, but I admire 

Men who achieve their greatness for themselves : — 

Of these was Renton, Homer T., the hard. 

Poets are made : their wildly rolling eye, 

Their hair, the poses which they use to bore us, 

Are art’s, not nature’s, and they give the lie 
To what was idly said by ancient Plorus. 

If metric fame from early youth they ’re bent on, 

They make themselves : this was the case with Renton. 

A Rector I have seen in early days : 

He wished for things, hut, having sent his wish up, 

He worked with might and main to win such praise 
As might entitle him to be a Bishop, 

Until he realised his youthful dreaming, 

And blossomed out, lawn-sleeved and bland and beaming. 

Jobbers who haunt the Stock Exchange are prone 
To raise their voice— they do not often spare it. 

From some exalted perch they shout alone ; 

This is the way in which they millionaire it. 

They end, although their manners are not courtly, 
Park-Laned and shooting-boxed and very portly. 

And I have watched a barrister apply, 

His subtle mind to many a complex problem. 

The fees were great and his ambitions high ; 

He knew solicitors and how to nobble ’em. 

And while his arguments the Court were shaking, 

I felt I saw a Law Lord in the making. 

All these I knew ; hut never till I met 
Homer T. Renton had I watched a poet, 

Or seen him keep his plant of metre wet 
'With studious water that might help to grow it. 

He was, in fact, a most industrious climber 
Up fame’s high hill, this manufactured rhymer. 

[{To he continued,) R. 0. L. 
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COURTSHIP A LA GALTON; 

Or, An Idyll of To-morroiu. 

[Dr. Francis Galton, in a recent lecture at the Society of Arts, 
on The Possible Improvement of the Human Race,’’ recommended the 
granting of diplomas of matrimonial fitness to a select Glass X of young men 
and women, adding that personal likes and dislikes would not materially 
vitiate the success of such unions.] 

Enter severally Strephon and Phyllis (strangers to each other), 
Strephon sings : 

Stay, maiden, prithee, a word with you — 

Not for long will I detain you ; 

But I have a business plan in view, 

That I ’m anxious to explain you. 

“We haven’t been introduced as yet — 

I don’t know your name, I much regret ; 

But time is pressing, and I must seize 
This chance of an interview, if you please, 

Pop Anthropology is the cause 
Why here for your kind reply I pause, 

And, believe me, I wouldn’t the same expect 
If I didn’t belong to the Class Select 
(My diploma has just been granted). 

I am one of Class X, to be quite correct — 

My meaning I hope you now detect, 

Verb, saii. is all that 's wanted ! 


Phyllis re'plies ; 

You astonished me, Sir, I own, a bit 
With your somewhat sudden greeting ; 

Your name to reveal you still omit 
At this our initial meeting ! 

However, this lapse of etiquette 
I will overlook, as although you met 
A girl that you doubtless thought alone, 

I too have, on paper, a chaperone ; 

I carry it with me where I go, 

For when you may want it you never know — 

The fact is, I’m also a Galtonite, 

And into Class X I passed all right 
With honours in ample measure I 
An exchange of documents you ’d invite ? 

I gather you ’d like of mine a sight — 

Very well, liere 's mine with pleasure ! 

Together ; 

Well-f ]•! ’m glad to know your name ; 

I Strephon i ^ ^ ^ 

Our mission in life appears the same I 
Our mutual love or hate — ^what matter ? 

No need to quarrel or woo or flatter— 

Our union is iu Galtonian taste, 

So now to the Registry let 's make haste I [Ecceunt, 
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NOT NOVEL. 

[The reading piihlie ... is still easterly devour- 
ing the thrcadtiire Uussian ‘Nihilist novel.’” — 
lJa\Jy Pjyw. 

“ ON THE STEPPES.’^ 

A N ill il ist ic No vel . 

Huhrying down the Nevski Prospect, 
clad in heavy sables, went Ivan Black- 
BHOWRKi. Snow' -was falling : Droski 
drivers were urging along their steeds — 
ah^ay.s three abreast, always at full 
gallop, always threatened with the driver ’.s 
upraised whip (unless the pictures are 
hopelessly yvrong) : the sleigh bells made 
nioiirnftil music for the mvjik—ihcy are 
all mvjikal in Russia. 

At the corner house—a Puhslei — Ivan 
Blickbhowski suddenly paused, and 
turned abruptly in. 

But he was not unobserved, and wdion, 
an hour later, he emerged, somewhat 
ffquijJyJii, from vodka, a dark figure fol- 
lowed him on hands and knees, through 
the deep snow. It was that of an Agent i 
of the Third Section— A lexts Runmnsici 
— an Extra Special constable. “Wearing a 
false nose and w’hiskers, he kne^v that he 
would not bo recognised, and therefore 
kept close to his qnarry. RuNlMiNSKiwas 
the most celebrated living “Agent of 
Secret Service ” (A.S.S.), and well had he 
deserved that proud title. 

' Ivan Btaokbrowski had never been an 
upright man; under the influence of 
eleven split vodki, he was less so now 
than ever ; but he, nevertheless, made 
rapid progress as he crossed the bridge 
over the Neva, though he had neva — ^lieg 
pardon, never — been that way before. 
The Police Agent kept up with difficulty, 
by reason of proceeding on hands and 
knees. “Not a knees-y task! ” he mut- 
tered, grimly. But soon his patience w^as 
rew'arded ; for Blackbrowski stopped at 
a house opposite the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul (must drag this in, 
somehow). Hero he paused, irresolute — 
but a deftly aimed snowball alighting 
in his left ear, coupled with the ribald 
laughter of the smovlkadki W’ho had 
thrown it, decided him. “ I will go on 
to the Steppes,” ho murmured. He gave 
one rap with the knocker, the door 
opened as though by magic, and the 
conspirator disappeared within. 

The Police Agent smiled grimly. 

“He is mine — Siberian mine— for iio\v 
I know the secret signal. I have cap- 
tured the knock I ” 

He grasped his revolver and commenced 
the ascent of the Steppes. At the top, 
he seized the knocker and gave a clever 
imitation of Ivan’s summons. Then he 
turned away and stared up at the grisly 
fortress opposite. 

With equal celerity the door was again 
opened, and a heavily ^od foot came into 
such violent contact with the rear eleva- 
I tion of the Police Agent, that the latter 


was shot sharply down the Steppes, and 
measured his length upon the snow-white 
mantlet covering the earth. 

The emissary of the Third Section 
slowly rose and rubbed himself with deep 
tliought and a fur-lined glove. 

“Foiled ! ” he muttered, darkly. “ Clear- 
ly, when a man walks into a house, in 
Russia — or at all events, in a “ Russian” 
novel— there must be danger to the White 
Tsar.” (N.B. — ^Por the benefit of the un- 
initiated, we may mention that there are 
no black or coloured Tsars about.) “I 
will at once inform Prince Orpultoff at 
the Crys — the Winter Palace.” 

Prince Sergius Orpultopf was of the 
bluest blood in Russia: “Blue Sergius” 
was his sobriquet. He was very near the 
Throne (especially when riding a restive 
horse) : lie was rich and powerful. He 
looked from a window of his castle, and 
said : “ As far as eye can reach, all this is 
mine.” It was a lie ; but, still, it afforded 
him a cheap form of entertainment, and he 
often indulged himself thus. 

Equerry and Grand-Hereditary Trousers- 
Stretcher to the Tsar, he was proud as 
Lucifer — ^for whom he was quite a match. 

Revelling in the gorgeous silken 
cushions on which he reclined, and a 
twopenny manilla, held lovingly between 
his white bejewelled fingers, Prince 
Orpultopf was languidly conversing with 
the Court physician, Dr. Kurakoff. 

“ A slump in Nihilism, eh, mon Prince f ” 
asked the latter, 

“Yes. This week w’e have only had 
three attempts on the Tsar’s life. I fear 
he is beginning to miss the daily excite- 
ment.” 

A tap on the door was followed by the 
appearance of a Secretary. 

* ‘ Another plot ? ’ ’ asked ‘ ‘ Blue Sergius ’ ’ 
wearily, as he stuck a second, and then 
a third “ twopenny ” between his pearly 
teeth. He lit the cigars with a match 
drawn from a diamond-covered box, and 
then said — 

“Where are the Police ? ” 

“The Chief Bobbikoff now stands upon 
the Kurdish doormat, awaiting your 
pleasure.” 

Turning to Kurakopf, the Equerry 
briefly said — 

“Get out.” And the Doctor went, 
hurriedly. 

The Chief of the Third Section entered, 
and struck an attitude. 

“ I have discovered a plot ” 

“Building plot?” queried Orpitltoff, 
cynically, and pulling lightly at his three 
cigars. 

“ a plot to assassinate the White 

Tsar ! ! ! ” 

* ‘ That all ? Couldn’t you start something 
more original?” asked the Prince, lan- 
guidly. 

“ Runiminsei has followed a notorious 
Anarchist— at least, we (the Police) don’t 
know anything of him, so we conclude that 


he is a notorious Anarchist — to a meeting- 
place. ‘ He traced his little footsteps in 
the snow,’ ” quoted the Bobbikoff, who was 
poetical, and sometimes made afewnersts 
himself. He reeked of vodka, and the 
Prince drew back shuddoringly — ^this was 
a man who always made his presence 
smelt — felt, we mean. 

Then “ Blue SERGIUS ” aroused himself; 
“ Arrest everybody you happen to see. 
Lodge them all in the fortress — torture 
them on Tuesdays and Fridays — have them 
whipped — your executioner is ‘a thing 
of Imout.’ And afterwards we will send 
them to Siberia. Stay— perhaps we had 
better try them first. Bring the bombs 

into Court, and ” 

“ But there are no bombs.” 

“ Get some, then. Stuff some incrimi- 
nating papers into their pockets. Say 
they are Polish — ^probably their speech 
will be un-polished if they come from the 
Volga — ^they are all very Volga there. 
And now, away ! Report to me at the 
Palace, where I shall be playing half- 
penny nap with the Romanoffs.” 

And the Bobbikoff awayed. 

A month later, included in the chain- 
gangs wearily tramping the Great Siberian 
road to Tomkatz, were Blackbrowski and 
six others captured -with him. These 
seven were a limited company, of whom 
one Demetrius Dividendski was the 
chairman. This man, together with Sacha 
Kaskowhiski — a very ardent spirit — and 
the beauteous Princess Olga Sossibge- 
SKIN, formed a daring plan of escape. 
One night, soon after arriving at a dreary. 

' post-house, the Chairman rose and said : 

“ Gentlemen ” when the report of a 

pistol interrupted him. “We will take 
the report as read,” added Demetrius 
pleasantly. “ Gentlemen, should you per- 
severe in dragging us to the mines we 
shall at once take possession of them in 
the name of the company, and issue to 
you shares (with unlimited liability). Your | 
sole escape from that is to release us — 
your prisoners — at once. What say you ? * ’ 
He looked round, but the captives were 
alone — their guards had fled into the night 
at the Chairman’s threat. 

The unhappy prisoners were free. Joy- 
fully they broke into the Russian National 
Anthem — broke into it so severely, that 
it was hopelessly shattered. They had 
escaped “the stepper,” and were “On 
the Steppes.” 

ON THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
SCHEME. 

(By a Constant Sufferer in this line of 
business.) 

Let Yerkes and Perks 

Provide the works, 

And we shall bless the givers 
' If Yerkes and Perks 

Get rid of jerks, 

Which now disturb our livers. 




PING-PONG IN THE KITCHEN. 
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Xiirse. ‘‘'Oh, dear’ Miss Jane, an’ .tust after you’ve been sating your rrw\.YERS 


TO BE V GOOD GIRL 


Janr. “Well, I didn't really wvnt to be ’ 


HUMAN COALFIELDS. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — A clever statisti- 
cian has stated that the volume of car- 
bonic acid exhaled by a healthy person 
in twenty-four hours is about 15,000 cubic 
inches,’ containing about six ounces ot 
solid carbon. This is at the rate of 137 
pounds avoirdupois annually. Averaging 
the human race at a thousand millions, 
the scientist calculates that they breathe 
out every year sixty-one million tons of 
solid carbon, or nearly tAvico as much 
as the total export of coal from Great 
Britain. 


I write to you, Sir, as the most profound 
thinker and most enlightened chemist of 
the day, to know whether you cannot 
invent a little apparatus to bo fitted over 
the mouth of every human being, thus 
converting him or her into a personal 
coal-scuttle ? Think of the saving to the 
pocket of the householder in winter when 
each member of his family shakes the 
quantum of carbon into the grate ! 

And then, how would it not affect the 
question of marriage ? Two healthy young 
* ‘ carboniseis * '—title registered — would 
be much moro likely to do well in the 
world than a couple of sickly individuals 


who could not produce enough coal to 
boll the kettle for breakfast. 

Then again, on engaging a servant, the 
first question put by the mistress of the 
house wmiild bo, “How much carbon did 
you produce a day in your last situa- 
tion?” 

The despair of Lord Londonderry and 
other pit-owners would doubtless be very 
great, but the advantage to the human 
race w’ould be enormous. For instance, 
orators might make their own gas and 
locomotive drivers stoke their own en- 
gines. As to the limited companies 
which could be floated on the scheme, 
the prospect of these undertakings opens 
up vistas of, at least, sixty-one million 
tons of gold— instead of carbon. Do, Sir, 
put your powerful brain to work and 
construct the apparatus which I venture 
to suggest. 

In the fairy tales of old beautiful prin- 
cesses used when they spoke to drop pearls 
from their rosy lips. Let there fall black 
diamonds from our dearest and best, and 
they will be worshipped by 

Your obedient Servant, 

Neheimiah Coke. 

Newcas tle-ovrTyne. 

P.S. — ^The scientist does not seem to 
give either his name or address, but you 
know everybody — that is no objection. 


DISILLUSIONED ! 

(A ^ong of the Strand,) 

I MET an ancient in the Strand, 

An exile long was he 

Abroad far from his native land 
In lands beyond the sea. 

He marvelled much at what he saw 
On every side, and said : 

“ Does London feed her greedy maw 
"With loaves of Strand-grown bread ? 

For here I see the furrows made, 

No doubt by some steam plough ; 

The floors for threshing-floors aro laid, 
The seed is sown ere no'w. 

“Instead of roads of dirty brown 
Wo shall have fields of corn ; 

The harvest home of London town 
The country put to scorn. 

O great and noble thought to bring 
The farmer to the Strand : 

0 L.C,C., of you I 'll sing, 

A groat and noble band.” 

1 undeceived that ancient man, 

The upturned soil reviled ; 

He left me saddened, weird, and w^an, 
With all his hopes defiled. 

The corn lands that he thought so sw’cet 
Made corns alone for weary feet. 


The Latest Name for a Suburb south 
OP the Thames aviierh large building 
OPERATIONS ARE GOING ON.— Mortar-and- 
Briekston. 




THE MITYLENE MAEOH. 


(Solo for ilie French Horn.) 


THB SULTAN. “ I EON’T LIKE SOLOS I GIVE MB THE GOOD OLD-EASHIONED BDEOPBAH CONCERTO ! ” 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. I * • 

Miss Snippet. 

Gwendolen was resolved to 
lose no time in setting to work. 

“Your study table is tlie 
best place in the house, 

Jack ” 

“Then I may as well cycle 

over to ” 

“ Jack!“ 

The reproach in Gwendolen’s 
tone was a slap in the face 
to me. I had been rather con- 
gratulating myself on the good 
grace with which I agreed to 
forsake my tragedy for the 
morning, and here was Gwen- 
dolen looking at me as if I 
'were the most heartless of 
monsters. 

“My dear,” I began, “if 

you would rather I stayed ’’ 

“ I thought you were going 
to help me.” 

‘ * Help you ? To dressmake ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, of course, if you ’re so 
superior that you can’t con- 
descend to anything lower I 

than blank verse ” 

“My dear, you know it is 
not that. But I simply know 
nothing about dressmaking. 

If you wdll teach me, I will try 

to learn.” ^ 

jACKTOsr JUST NOW “ A TAKING SUBJECT ” FOR CONVERSATION, 

“It’s perfectly simple,” These three men, just back from the front, and recently Gwen is, as she said she 
explained G'wrEN after w^e had discovered in the smoking room of a well-known Service club, would be, better dressed than 
undone our packages. “You not (as one might possibly imagine) relating their ad\en- ever - and if wo are ever 

hist Tiin on the ivitteviiQ nnd THE CAMPAIGN, BUT ARE DESCRIBING THE HORRORS OF , ui’ i i i i/ 4. j-u 

just pin on the patterns and respective vaccinations. troubled by doubts as to the 

+.^1^1*^ wrvn /^n+- _i n _ _ 



or heard of Gwendolen. I be- 
came alarmed, and creeping on 
tiptoe to the study door, I 
listened. I heard the sound 
of sobs. An instant more and 
Gwendolen was in my arms. 

“ B-b-both the sleeves are 
for the right arm,” she mur- 
mured tearfully, “and there 
isn’t any b-b-back to the b-b- 
b-b-bodiee.” 

■Wondering how even so 
much had been extracted from 
the mysterious fragments, I 
attempted consolation. “We 
mus.t get some more cloth, 
love.” 

“ It was the last b-b-bit. It 
was such a b-b-bargain.” 

Clearly the case was des- 
perate; and, at any cost, Gwen 
must be consoled. “Let us 
give these to the poor,” I 
said, pointing to the frag- 
ments; “and Gwen, I’ve 
heard there’s a verj^ good 
shop in Bond Street where 
they make really first-class 
dresses.” 

The sobs ceased. “Yes,” I 
continued, “ the cloth wears 
for ever, and the cut is Al. 
Of course, it’s a little bit 
dearer than IVIiss Snippet ; but 
then you always look docent, 
and it ’s really cheaper in the 
end.” 

Gwen is, as she said she 
would be, better dressed than 
ever; and if we are ever 


then you cut round them.” ■ _____ 1 economy of the change from 

“ I see,” said I. “ Do I pin them on | which betokens that all sense of humour the Snippet to Bond Street, we have only 
anywhere ? I thought, as there is a has fled, and that she is not to bo trifled to look at the Chippendale book-case to 

pattern on tho cloth, perhaps ” with. I remained silent, nervously await- see what we saved by her dismissal. 

“ Perhaps it does,” said Gwen. iug developments. Gwen picked up the " — — 


economy of the change from 


see what we saved by her dismissal. 


I think we had better cut it on the pieces one by one, and tried to flt them 


cross,” I hazarded. 

Gwendolen looked at me much im- 
pressed. “ Where did you learn that. 
Jack?” 

“ I believe I saw it in a lady’s paper the 


together. 

“It’s like a horrid Chinese puzzle,” 


Me. Punch’s Museum.— “J 3ucfc/er {Early 
Tioentieth Ceniu’ry Model),” An exhibit 
which exemplifies a curious law of de- 


she sighed, after many futile efforts, velopment. In the middle ages it was 


“ Can you see how they go, Jack ? ” 


regarded as a useful means of defence, 


other day. 1 thouglit you might know can I ? 


“ My dear, if ymc can’t do it, how taking tho form of a small circular 


what it meant.” ^ ^ “You might at least try.” period of many years’ abeyance it reap- 

“ I daresay it ’s all right, blit it sounds “ Very well,” I said. But before I had peared as an item of naval equipment, 
rather complicated. I think 'we had succeeded in piecing two bits together. It was then intended to be of so highly 
better just cut them anyhow.” Gwendolen took them from ray hands. offensive a nature as to be termed a 

“ Very well,” I acquiesced ; and, filling “Men are so clumsy,” she said, “destroyer.” This it undoubtedly turned 
my mouth with pins, I proceeded with my “ You ’d better go and smoke.” out to be, though not in the sense 

Delighted at the suggestion, I made proposed. It proved highly offensive to 
“ They they look rather funny, don’t towards the door, but paused with my the tax-payer instead of to the enemy, 
they?” asked Gwen, gazing doubtfully at hand on the handle. Gwendolen was It was so ready to “buckle to” and got to 
the quaint shapes that bestrew^ed the sighing like a furnace, and her brow was work of its own accord as a submarine, 

lined with care. “ I wonder,” 1 sug- that every specimen, except this model, 
“Very!” 1 agreed. gested, “if I should ride over for Miss now lies in two pieces at the bottom of 

“ I wonder what this can be ? ” Snippet ? ” one of the Four Seas within a few cables 

“ I think it must be the trousers.” “ No ! ” said Gwendolen, with great length of the shore. Many millions ster- 

“ Don’t be silly.” decision ; and, without venturing another ling were sunk in this way, tho Admiralty 


shield worn by foot-soldiers. After a 
period of many years’ abeyance it reap- 


floor. 

“ Very ! ” I agreed. 

“ I wonder what this can be ? ” 

“ I think it must be the trousers. 
“Don’t be silly.” 


I stole a look at Gwen. She was now word, I slunk from the room. 


wearing that serious grim expression [ Some hours passed. Nothing was seen \ tannia’s most effective bulwark. 


professing to regard their wrecks as Bri- 
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LIGHTER LOIs'DOX, 

An 1 mpnihdblc Dlalorjue of the Fntiine. 

It -svas a Miniiy niornliip: in Novemlior. 
The elderly genfloinau from Mnvraiigaboo 
stepped Irom the electric tram on to the 
spoliess platform ot tUe London teriniiuis. 
As lie did so, another old gciitleuian, 
ruddy and jovial, clasped his hand. 

“Tom, old fellow,” he said, “how glad 
I am to see yon after all tJiese years ! ” 

“ 'Why, it ’s Jack > ” cried the traveller, 
“bless you, how well you look! Any- 
one would think you lived in the country. 
And wliat wcatlioi*_|} on ’vo got! Wliy, 
where 's the fog? ” 

“Gone! ” said the other, still shaking 
hands a igorously, “of coarse, when you 
went out in conimand of that batch of 
rheumatic recruits -wo wore plagued with 
it still.” 

“ 1 should think you wcL*e,” replied the 
Colonist, “ that was in the fifth year of 
the war.” 

“I don’t remember Avhat year of the 
war it was,” said the Londoner, “for* we 
lost all count of time in that. I remember 
it was wdien the income tax was lialf-a- 
erown, about the time tliat someone pro- 
posed to put the war into the Jiancls of 
the London County Council, as a business- 
like sort of body, lint don't lot’s talk 
about Queen Annk, or llie war, or any- 
thing else that's over and done with at 
last. Como along home in my motor, and 
tell me all about Mnwaiigaboo and your 
commissionersliip. ’ ’ 

So the two walked out into the clean, 
sunlit station yard, where there was a 
pleasant bj-eeze, took their seats in the 
neat little carriag’e, and sped away over 
mudloss roadways — without a single 
trench in them — through wide tree- 
planted streets, lined with white stone 
houses, gleaming in the autumn sunshine. 

The Commissioner of Aiiiwangahoo gazed 
open-eyed. Then he burst out, “ But, I 
say, wdiat have you done with London? 
Where ’s the fog? It seems to me that I 
must be in Paris, only it 's cleaner than 
Paris used to bo in my time. I don't 
know this part at all. Is it Mayfair 
altered ? ” 

“A^ot it!” answered the Londoner, 
“ it 's just exactly wdiore Drury Lane used 
to be. The atmosphere is rather improved, 
isn’t it ? People get sunhurnt in Loudon 
in the summer now. IMany come up from 
the country in the autumn to avoid the fogs. 
Here ’s my flat, up there on the fifth floor.” 

“Yes, but how on earth was it done ? ” 
asked the Colonist, as they shot up in the 
lift. 

“Sit here,” said the other, pointing to 
an easy chair in the sunny library, “ and 
IMl toll you all about it. You don’t 
mind the sunshine streaming in? ” 

The Commissioner shifted uneasily. 
“Ko, perhaps not,” he said; “I should 
never tliiiik of having such a thing in 


Mnwangaboo. Perhaps that blind might 
be a little down, the light is so very 
strong. Thanks. Kow 1 can see you. 
Well, how was it managed? ” 

“My dear Tom,” said the Londoner, 
“the simplest thing in the w^orld, when 
once it was thought of. The County 
Council of that time began some wonder- 
fully elaborate experiments. They threw 
up little air balloons, and they fired ofl 
little rockets, and they took the tempera- 
ture of the fog, and they noted Avhether it I 
was dry or moist, and they calculated how 
[many inches away they could sec an 
omnibus — yon remember llio old oiiiiii- 
buses ? Dy Jove, how people W'Oiild langli 
if they saw one now, though they could 
hardly see one then because of the fog ! 
But still nothing happened. Then suddenly 
I it occurred to somebody that there was 
never a fog when there was a brisk wind. 
So they fixed big metal fans on the Groat 
Wheel at that rather dismal sort of place 
called an Exhibition, principally long 
passages and staircases and advertise- 
ments, don’t you reraeiubei*? Then they 
sent the Great Wheel round as fast as it 
would go, and the fog cleared oil as far as 
Kensington High Street. They eonldn’t 
get a breeze farther than that. However, 
the principle of the thing was settled. 
Of course it w’as impossible to have such 
hideous things as Great Wheels all over 
London. Then somebody invented the 
Electric Blowers, which now keep the air 
in movement day and night.” 

‘ * I understand, ’ ’ said the Commission er, 
“ how they move the fog. But w^hat takes 
the smoke right aw’ay? ” 

“Why, the Fog Drain of coiu'se,” 
answered the other, “ which somebody 
else got the idea of. There ’s a great 
underground tube from the front of the 
Royal Exchange to somewhere beyond 
Barking in Essex. It lias a sort of metal 
plug in it, and the lolug is moved along 
somehow by electricity and this makes a 
vacuum behind it, as far as T understand. 
Then the fog rushes in and fills the tube, 
and the plug comes out. Then another 
plug starts, pushes all this smoky air out 
beyond Barking, and draw’s in another 
tubeful. 1 believe the idea came from a 
pneumatic tube. When it was first started 
some stockbrokers were nearly sucked in 
from the steps of the Royal Exhange. It 
is better protected now. Of course there 
are Smoke Pipes from other parts of 
London. After that they made Air Tubes 
on the same system from Knockholt 
Beeches and Box Hill and Harrow. It ’s a 
marvellous improvement, isn’t it? ” 
“Well,” said the Colonist, “it’s very 
clever and very w’ondcrful, and no doubt 
it ’s awfully good for the health. But 
somehow the old fog used to seem liomo- 
like. When I first went to Mnwangaboo, 
w’ith its beastly blue sky and its con- 
founded sunshine, I often longed for a 
good old ‘ London Particular ’ ” 


“Stop!” shouted the other, “don’t 
call it that, or you ’ll bo fined. The news- 
paper ^vriters worked that name so hard 
that, out of respect for Dickens and to 
save people from going crazy, a law was 
made to inflict a fine of forty shillings on 
anyone saying or writing that.” 

“Ah, well,” concluded the Commis- 
sioner, “ you may call it what you please, 
and very likely it ’s all for the best. But 
somehow’ I seem to miss something.” 

“ By Jove,” cried the Londoner, 
impatiently, “some people are never 
satisfied 1 ” H. D. B. 


MILK— OH I 

[According to the Dailj/ Crrap/uiJof Novemtor 7, 
wlnskers, it appears, form the latest danger to the 
puntj’- of our morniDg’s milk. The Kew York 
liledical ^[ilk Commissioii state in a repoit just 
issued that “the milk from a cow that is milked 
by a smooth-faced man is purer than the milk from 
a cow milked by a man with whiskers,” the reason 
being that the whiskers collect microbes from the 
air, and these are shaken off into the milk during 
the process of milking.] 

Tins is the Milk we pay for. 

This is the Cow that wasn’t a pump, 

Nor over the moon was known to jump, 
But provided the Milk we pay for. 

This is tlie local Dairyman 
Who habitually held a pail or can 
Underneath the Cow that wasn’t a pump, 
But much too staid and obese to jump, 
While providing the Milk we pay for ! 

These arc tlie Whiskers that ran to seed 
O’er the face (like a patch of garden-weed) 
Of the local and innocent Dairyman 
Who at cock-crow would hold a pail or can 
To comfort the Cow, not to mention the 
pmnp 

That assisted them o’er the law’ to jump 
And provided the “ Milk ” we pay for. 

These are the Microbes all alive 
Which daily delighted to take a dive 
In the cream from the Whiskers that ran 
to seed 

Oil the face (that resembled a patch of weed) 
Of tlio hairy unwary Dairyman, 

Who twice in the day w’ould fill his can 
With the aid of the Cow and aforesaid pump. 
Until the Inspector would make them jump. 
While providing the Milk w’e pay for. 

This is the Baby, five months old. 

Who, somewhat disgusted, had to hold 
A bottle of Microbes all alive 
That hud quitted their perch and made a dive 
From tlic Whiskers that ran, as I ’ve said, 
to seed 

O’er the face (that required a. rake to weed) 
Of the hirsute and hurtful Dairyman, 

Who made it his business to take his can 
From the same old Cow to the same old 
pomp, 

And rattle his tins till from sleep we jump, 
And take in the Skim we pay for. 

This is the Milk wo ’ll owe for ! A. A. S. 


HaUn-U:. bv ya**- Aot 

*;£ Jumtp ' 3 shanMiJi 



DOMMY VON ADGINZ; OR, WHAT THE BRITISH ARMY MIGHT HAVE BEEN COMING TO! 

A Study in FiiriHin-xjiiXLVbon sioggested hy the e?'pci imcai of the neio Scva&U>pohGravelotte-Fire-Briyade head-gear of the G lards. 
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OUE BOOnNG-OPFICE. 

The third toIituig of the Supplementj to the DictioncLfij oj 
National liiogmpliij (Smith, Elder) brings the annexe of a monu- 
mental TV’ork down^tojtlie letter ^The longest and most im- 
portant article is that on the late QlOTN, contributed by the 
Editor. It is marked by that gift of insight and grace of diction 
that distinguishes Mr. BYDNEX Lee’s contributions to this field of 
literature. It stands and, Tvith limitations necessitated by its 
condensation, will remain the best thing yet written about 
Queen Victoria. Other articles of interest are those dealing 
with Huxley, Whleam Morris, Jambs Payn, Buskin, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and Sir John Millais. Intimate through 
life, in death these last two are not divided in the volumes of 
the great Dictionary- A notice of Lord Bussell of Killowbn 
from the pen of his countryman and long-time friend, Lord 
Justice Mathew, is a model of conciseness and comprehen- 
siveness. My Baronite turned the pages in search of record 
of the long, honourable, and useful life of the head of the firm 
who have endowed the world with this magnificent work. The 
innate modesty of George Smith kept him ever in the back- 
ground when recognition of merit was to the fore. It is quite 
conceivable that it is in accordance with his instructions that 
no room is found in the Dictionary for him. That is, perhaps, 
excess of modesty. The world could not know too much ot 
the high character and generous nature of the man who, in 
early life, discovered Charlotte Bronte, and at the close of 
his career lavished care and money on an undertaking which, 
regarded from a commercial point of view, was from the outset 
hopelessly unremunerative. After all tiiere is a fitness in 
the state of things. WREN has no monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, nor has George Smith a page in the National 
Dictionary oj JSiogfrap/it/. Those who have the volumes on their 
library shelves will recall and adapt the closing line of the 
inscription on WREN’S tombstone, 8i monumentum requiris, civ- 
cumspice. 

Of Mr, Punch's Dramatic SeqiLclSj by St, John BAnjon 
(Bradbury, Agnbw & Co.), it would scarcely become the 
Baron, seeing that the Sequela bear Mr, Punch's imprimatur, 
to say more than that as many as are not already familiar 
with these Sequels should by no manner of means lose this 
chance of making their acquaintance in book form; while 
those "Who have recently enjoyed them in Mr, Punch's pages 
will do well to develop their appreciation of them by reperusing 
the artistic carrying out of a decidedly original idea. The 
likenesses suggested by Mr. E. J. Wheeler’s illustrations are 
quite in keeping with the author’s peculiar vein of humour. 

“ ‘Good morning,’ ho said. * It is good of you to come. I 
am sorry I haven’t been able to shave. ’ ” Thus on his death- 
bed spoke Major Iredale, who really, though not nominally, is 
the hero of Miss Montresor’s fine story, The Alien (Methuen). 
The plot is reminiscent of the musty Tiohbornb case. But it is 
managed even more skilfully than the Claimant conducted his 
aflEair. Whilst the Major is a cleverly-drawn character, a 
simple-minded, strictly disciplined, slightly selfish, wholly 
honest soldier, he is not alone in marked individuality. Mrs, 
Mordant, to whose estate ho is heir in law, is moulded with 
skill and touched with a certain grim humour. On the whole, 
my Baronite has found the book interesting beyond the average. 

In The Giant's Gate (Cassell & Co.) the author, Max Pember- 
ton, not by any means at his best, gives us a rather confusing 
and considerably over-spun-out yarn, commencing with the 
invention of a sulomarine boat, and a trial trip therein, which at 
once recalls Jules Verne’s A Hundred Thousand (or whatever 
the number was) Leagues Under the Sea, After this there are 
some sensational incidents of a not particularly novel character, 
which scarcely assist in just keeping alive to the end the 
reader’s waning interest in the story. 

My Juniorest Baronitoss informs me that Walter Crane’s 
beautiful “ Picture Book ” (John Lane), engraved and printed 


by Edmund Evans, is a capitally arranged volume of Fairy 
Tales, with numerous original illustrations and coloured plates. 
The old favourites, Goody Two Shoes, Aladdin, and tlio Yellow 
Dioarf, are comprised in this collection. It will make many 
little eyes glisten with delight, *'and no nursery which re- 
spects itself,” says B. Juniorest aforesaid, “ should be without 
this fascinating picture-book.” 

Also, while on the subject, my Juniorest Baronitess has not 
the sUghtest hesitation in recommending Miss Katharine 
Tynan’s latest book, entitled A Girl of Galway (Blaokib and 
Son), to all young lady readers. The heroine’s devices for 
gaining the love of her miserly and evil-tempered old grand- 
father are crowned with success ; but how she achieves this 
my Juniorest Baronitess leaves the readers of the story to 
discover for themselves. 

The Lovely Mrs, Pemberton, by Florencje Warden (John Long), 
is, to the Baron’s thinking, one of her best. It might have been 
quite her best but for the lack of originality in the character 
of Lord Thannington, an inferior variety of the Lord Steyne 
genus. The very young, very simple, unsuspecting but a 
trifie too artless Nannie is prettily drawn, while her hus- 
band, the youthful solicitor, clever in business, but stupid to a 
degree as a husband, is an artistic study of character. His 
mischief-making sister is equally good. The other personages 
are well drawn, and each one has a distinct mission in carrying 
out the perfectly simple but well worked out plot of a thor- 
oughly interesting story, Florence Warden evidently intends 
young wives to cull from it an excellent moral, which is, 
“ Never mind how dull you may be at home ; never accept any 
invitations that do not include your husband.” And for 
husbands — 

Pray be careful what you ’re about — 

Be generous, kmd, and hearty, 

But never let your wife dme out 
Unless you are one of the party. 

And this is a nice domestic moral (after Doctor Watts’ style) 
of which all Barons will, and of which all Baronesses ought to, 
highly approve. 

Ib is with the greatest pleasure that the Baron welcomes the 
appearance of a volume entitled Then and Now (Hutchinson & 
Co.), written by Dean Hole, whom, as companion of Mark 
Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Douglas Jbrrold and Thackeray, 
also as travelling and collaborating with John Leech in their 
Little Tour in Ireland, and as cequalis with Sir John Tenniel, 
Mr, Punch is delighted to reckon among his staunchest friends 
and earliest contributors, Kmown to fame not only as a horti- 
culturist specially skilled in rose-grovTing, but also as a keen 
observer of men and manners, the amiable and witty Dean 
button-holes the reader and gives him some of his finest and 
freshest observations on Then and Now, showing how justly he 
appreciates every varying phase of society without being a 
mere laudator temporis acti," Not a hint of fogeyism about 
him ; but the strong personality of a highly cultivated— and, 
as a scientific gardener, highly cultivating— genial, Christian 
gentleman, the best type of an English clergyman of the old 
school, pervades the book throughout. A few of the many 
good things in Then and Now the Baron is much tempted to 
quote, but, on consideration, he will not make any cuttings 
from the rose-growing Dean’s book, to which, as to a garden, ho 
prefers directing his readers, as therein they will find, in the 
setting of pleasant leaves, bright flowers of genuine humour, 
fragrant with the best and strongest sense. 

Douglas Jbrrold’s immortal Caudle Lectures, as all the 
world knows, first appeared in Mr, Punch's pages, and there 
made the most notable success that Jerrold had up to that 
time achieved, although, according to Mr. Spielmann, quoted 
by Mr, Walter Jerrold (who has written a preface to this new 
edition published by Brimley Johnson), he “always affected 
not to think ’’that they had “ added greatly to his reputation.” 
But, with the exception of the drama of Black-Eyed Susan, is 
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there any other -work of Jerrold’s that has achieved a lasting 
popularity ? None. And specially ^velcome to those who Icnow 
their Caudle well, and to those who have yet to heeome 
acquainted with this happy specimen of an ordinary middle- 
class couple, will he this collection of the celebrated “ curtain 
lectures,*' characteristically illustrated by Charles Keene 
(perfectly at home when engaged on such a subject), with 
delightfully eccentric “ head and tail ” pieces by Dicky Doyle 
(whether they were “ heads or tails ’* he won with both), and 
some cuts by John Leech, who here is not “in it" with 
Charles Keene. Thoroughly amusing, and therefore highly 
recommended by The Baron db B.-W. 


THOMPSON ON ‘‘TINNED COW” 

III. 

"When it was found out that “Tinned Cow" was a sneak 
— ^by birth, as you might say — chaps Uaturally chucked him 
over ; and Maynard refused to let the kid fag for him any more ; 
and I, of course, told him I was no longer his chum. He made 
a frightful fuss about this, and implored me to go on being his 
chum, and offered me a Chinese charm that had undoubtedly 
been the eye of a Buddhist idol in its time ; but he was such an 
utter worm, and took such a heathen view of things, that I had 
to refuse the charm and let him go. He was frightfully down 
about it, and slunk about in corners and offered to make kites 
for the smallest kids in the school— simply that he might have 
somebody friendly to him. 

"When I think he was beginning to change his mind about 
England being better than China, the last straw came in the 
shape of a new boy called Yernon Verb— a chap of a good 
age — sixteen at least. He was the grandson of a Yiscount, or i 
a Marquis, or some such person, and he explained that with 
any luck he would be a Marquis himself some day, because his 
only brother, though older, having shaky lungs, for which he 
was in the Canary Islands at that moment, might pass away and 
lose his turn. 

Iheard what followed from Corkey Minimus, who was Milly's 
spy and carrier, for which he got a peach from the Doctor's 
orchard-house now and again, but only ones that fell off. He 
told me that Milly received no less than three letters from 
Yernon Ybre before he 'd been at Merivale a month. And the 
third she answered. 

So we knew that “Tinned Cow" was done for; and very 
soon he found it out himself, and then he turned several shades 
yellower and moped in the gymnasium for hours together, and 
lost all hope of doing any good at work, and sank down to the 
bottom of the Lower Third, and spent all his spare time doing 
impositions. He went about like a dog that's frightened of 
being kicked ; and many chaps did kick him, out of sheer cheer- 
fulness, because he seemed as if he only wanted a kick to 
complete the picture. Then, one day, very civilly, he asked 
“ Freckles " for his celebrated bowie-knife that he goes bush- 
ranging with on half-holidays and carries inside his trousers 
for that purpose. And “Freckles" very kindly lent it, after 
“Tinned Cow" had promised not to cut anything harder than 
wood with it. Then “Tinned Cow" thanked him and went 
into the gym,, saying that he only wanted to cut some- 
thing soft. He didn't come back, and when the bell rang, 
“Freckles" and I — ^he being rather anxious about his bowie- 
^s^He — ^went up to the gym. to see what “Tinned Cow" was 
after. Suddenly ‘ * Freckles ' ’ shouted out from the shower-bath 
room, and, hearing him yell, I rushed in. And there was the 
wretched “ Tinned Cow " in a most horrible fix. He 'd taken 
off his shirt and given himself a dig in the ribs, or possibly two, 
and he was lying in a comfortable position bleeding to death. 
At least, so he hoped ; and he begged us earnestly to mind our 
own business and leave him to “ salute the world," as he said, 
without any bother. But we hooked it for Thwaiies and 


Browne and Jackson ; and they came and carried him in ; and 
ruined their clothes with Chinese gore. 

Of course we all thought “Tinned Cow" wras booked, and 
“Freckles," knowing the sharpness of his knife, said the kid 
must kick to a certainty if he 'd used the knife with proper 
firmness. Yet, strange to relate, he didn’t die, but lived; 
which seemed to show that the knife of “Freckles" wasn't 
nearly such a fine one as he fancied. But he said that it only 
showed “ Tinned Cow” had lost his nerve, and funked what he 
was doing at the critical moment. 

Two mornings afterwards Dr. Ddnstan told us all he knew 
after prayers in his finest style, ending with a sermon. ! 

“This unhappy Asiatic, this young Celestial, from the un- 
I tutored and pagan fastnesses of China, despite months not a 
few of tuition in this our manly and civilised atmosphere of 
Merivale, has relapsed upon the degraded and barbaric customs 
of his benighted country— a proof of heredity and the natural 
cowardice and baseness of the human heart when unillumined 
by the light of Christianity. The vain folly which led him to 
his rash act is not for your ears. Let it suffice that Tin Lin 
Chow, in a fit of mental infirmity, not to say active insanity, 
sought to deliver himself from imaginary miseries by tbe act of 
self-destruction — the Harri-Kari of his countrv, or Happy 
Despatch, as we may translate it. Thanks tuYear at the crucial 
moment, or an ignorance of his own anatomy, or, as we must 
rather believe, the direct interposition of a merciful Providence, 
Tin Lin Chow failed of his fearful project and is now out of - 
danger. For the rest, I may inform you that the lad, when fit 
to travel, will return to his native land, and I can only hop© 
and pray that the traditions of Merivale, its teaching and its 
tone, will cleave to him ; but I fear that Tin will all too soon 
relapse into the pristine paganism of bis unhappy country." 

Here he went on -with the sermon part, which I forget. 

Of course the thing that “ was not for our ears " was the 
reason why this little Chinese idiot had tried to kill himself. 
And that was because Milly Dunstan and everybody had 
chucked him, but especially Milly. Anyway, his vitals healed 
up In a fortnight, and after six weeks or so had passed by ho 
was back at school again. But only for a few days. Then a 
ship sailed from London for China and, as Steggles very truly 
said, the only Happy Despatch that “ Tinned Cow" got was a 
despatch back to his native laud. And probably he liked it 
better than England, when all was said and done ; because the 
schools out there have got no Sixth Forms, so he told us. 
Therefore he '11 be all right very likely — and live to thank his 
stars that he didn't kill himself after all. Though myself, I 
think he honestly tried and the fault was in the knife. StilH 
after two such sickening failures — mean. Milly Dunstan, and 
the attempt to slay himself — expect the kid won’t ever want 
to make friends with girls again, or try to Harri-Kari Jiis 
wretched stomach, but just lead an ordinary sort of life with- 
out fuss, like other people do. 

I made it up with him in a sort of way after his attempt to 
kill himself failed; and he explained to me how he ought to 
have done it ; but the details were no use because I 

wouldn't kill myself for all tho girls in the world. 'Tlien. 
“Tinned Cow” left, and ho seemed sorry to go, if you willj 
believe it, at the last moment; and he promised to send luei 
materials for birds’-nest soup and other interesting things.! 
But he never did ; and I never thought he would, and didn’t 
count upon it in the least, because, once back in his own 
country, where everybody tells lies from morning till night, 
simply from the habit of centuries and centuries, owing to 
China being the birthplace of civilisation, you couldn't expect 
the beggar to keep his word. And nobody in this country will 
ever hear of him again. Not that that matters. But if I ever 
go to China, which I very likely shall, I may look him up, 1 
think, just to seo if he got any good from coming over' here 
or has “relapsed into his pristine paganism,” as old Dunstan 
bet he would. , Eden Phillpotts. 



THE ROADS WERE ALWAYS “UP” EVEN IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Tkfi ahov8 hwroglyphm have hem recmtly discovered hy on>r ^htdenl %n Eqyptology, 


TO PHYLLIS— FROM A MILLIONAIRE. 
Phyllis ! I am a fouir-fold millionaire^ 

Three castles and a moated ^ange are mine. 
Besides a gorgeous palace in Mayfair 
Of rich design. 

And I have galleries hung with pictures rare, 

And gems outnumbering all the numbered stars, 
And priceless fabrics, glass and golden ware, 

And motor cars. 

I am a votln of many-sovereign power ; 

My minted sauce of life do not disdain, 

And I will on thee all my substance shower — 

A golden rain. 

And thou shalt delve in Afrio’s glittering mines, 
And pluck rod nuggets from Australia's breast, 
"While travelling on our private railway lines 
Marked with our crest. 

And we will sprinkle with a generous hand 
Our golden crumbs— park, library or school, 
And fling a coin of vantage o'er the land 
We hope to fool. 


, There is a cosy corner in my heart 

Larger than that I late in tallow made, 
Furnished throughout by Love, and set apart 
For thee, sweet maid ! 

I am a man of goodly company. 

In which the great and rich would hold a share, 
But all to thee I '11 give an thou bo my 
Director fair. 

In me thy charms, thy happiness invest, 

And thou Love’s daily dividends shalt draw", 
Our Mutual Txmst shall be the very best 


Man ever saw. 


W. H. M. 


Overheard in the Squashtub Club. 

First Member. Now, my good friend, answer me this question. 
Is Sir Thomas Ltpton a Liberal or a Conservative ? 

Second Member. I regret deeply that I cannot oblige you. 
I 'm sure I don't know to what party he belongs. 

Third Member. What ! you don't know ! Well, I do. He 's 
a capital fellow and a good sportsman, and he belongs to the 
most peaceful party possible — the tea-party, of course. 
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A LIKENESS OP A LIKENESS. 

{By a TheatvervisitUig Impressionist.) 

At the St. James's. A ■well - written 
play excellently acted and perfectly 
staged. All of the best. Mrs. Kendal 
exquisite. Pull of charm always, and in 
the second act powerful to a degree, and 
in the third tear - compelling. At her 
best. Mr. Kendal smooth, suave, de- 
lightful. The easy man of the world, who 
would pass as “ a good chap.” When the 
time arrives for pathos, pathetic. At his 
best. Mrs. Beeebohm Tree worthy third 
of an admirable trio. At her best. Care- 
fully selected company. Miss Kate Bishop 
— recalling by her pleasing presence re- 
collections of romantic domestic drama 
when she played in About Toion at the first 
Royal Court Theatre, well, some years 
ago — good as ever. At her best. In 
fact, all in all, nothing could be better 
than The Likeness of the Night. 

But. Is there a but ? Well, the story. 
What about the story ? A good-natured 
kind of man marries for money. He is 
absolutely correct in his conduct to his 
wife. No “cruelty” of any kind that 
Sir Pranois Jeune would recognise. Well- 
conducted minage in Onslow Gardens, 
but a trifle triste. Possibly enervating 
effect of South Kensington air, said to be 
relaxing. Second manage at Hampstead. 
Wife discovers the secret and then com- 
mits suicide. Widower marries at Hamp- 
stead . Second wife the earliest love of his 
heart. Would have married her at first 
had it not been that the lady had passed 
out of his life when the temptation of a 
perfectly suitable wife with an equally 
suitable banking account crossed him. 
Then the suitable wife commits suicide, 
and lets the newly-married pair know the 
manner of her death. A pleasant legacy ! 

And what do the newly-married pair 
say? Something to the effect that a 
pale face peering from the waves (the 
vindictive wife had thro-wn herself into 
the sea) will separate them for ever. 
Nonsense. Probably, in this prosaic age, 
the husband would have observed, “ My 
own, of course we aro very sorry 
indeed about poor dear fanciful Mil- 
dred. But really, take it all round, 
we did our level best to behave well 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. You tried to avoid wounding her 
feelings— so did 1. You cooped yourself 
up at Hampstead, seeing no one, and 1 
suffered martyrdom in attending the 
dreariest of five -o'clock teas at Onslow 
Gardens . If it had not been for your well- 
conducted dinners I don't know what I 
should have done. At last, when 1 thought 
all was going well, she passes away in the 
most natural manner in the world. Every- 
thing comes right, when she lets us know 
—I can't help saying, a bit spitefully — 
that she has committed suicide. If she 
had really loved me, 1 don’t think she 



would have done that.”^ “Yes,'^^ife 
No. 2 would have replied,* “ I don't think 
it was quite nice of her. Don't let us 
think any more about her.” And probably 
she would have gone from thoir memory. 

Meteorologioal Music.— That eminent 
entertainer, composer, actor and vocalist, 
Mr. Albert Chevalier, would be well 
advised were he to adapt as a solo to the 
requirements of the barometer in continu- 
ously wet wefither Ms capital song of 
“ You can*t get a rise out of I.” 


Probable resl^lt of a trip of the Aero 
Club. — {Balloon nses and reaches Jtipiter.) 
Sentry. "Where do you come from ? Guide- 
in-chief {in car) . Why, from the Earth— the 
World. Sentmj. From where? Guide^Vf 
chief {repeating). From the Earth, you 
know, near the planet Mars. The Earth — 
the World ! Sentry. The Earth, the 
World ? Never heard of them I Can’t rest 
here ! Clear I [Balloon descends. 

A Tip. — ‘ * Rather a sore point with some 
1 people ” — ^the nose in very cold weather. 


YOL. cxxi 
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THE IDEOCEAT AT THE DINNEE-TABLE. 

I. 

At the Cahlton Restaurant. 

Yes, as you justly say,' the times are bad, 

And yield a very bitter food for thought 
To whoso loves his country. Tate this war 
Whereof the promised end is still to seek. 

I miss that manhood’s rage of sacrifice 
Responsive on the instant call to arms 
Which sent us out one-third per cent., no less, 

Of all our able-bodied — myself, 

Though bachelor, in what request you know. 

Had most indubitably volunteered 
But for the claims of service nearer home, 

A mine to run, a broad estate to nurse, 

A thousand faithful workmen’s throats to fill. 
Capital’s task that keeps our England great 
By those same means that made us what we are. 
(Waiter ! another Veuve, the ’91.) 

And here ’s this public, zealous-hot of late. 

Incurious now how long the business lasts. 

Impatient only of the tardy end 

When it awakes at intervals to note 

Its pockets nearly touched — ^not theirs alone, 

The plutocrats’, but such as yours and mine, 

The not-too-grasping (try those ortolans !) 

Who own a paltry million, say, apiece. 

And shrewdly feel the pinch of imminent need, 

Being mulct i’ th’ matter o’ duty laid on coal, 

Or tax on income earned by sweat of brow. 

You blame the Government, and rightly too — 
Supposed expert at rounding off a war, 

And kept for just that end by you and me, 

Who pay them amply, getting no results. 

And these young carpet captains, blue of blood, 
Sleek idlers, players o’ polo, sporting lights. 

Pets of the women, pampered, overfed — 

(You pass the souffle f ’Tis the local chefs 
Unique creation ! ) — overfed, I say, 

Gapingly void of what intelligence 
The leadership of fighting men demands ! 

Why, there ’s a scandal exigent of reform ! 

Brave, are they ? Well, and what of that ? say I ; 

It ’s in the incurable English bones of us. 

Instance what courage served i’ th’ face of odds 
To lift our parents up the primal rungs 
O’ th’ ladders you and I command to-day ; — 

Sheer dogged pluck ! but, look you, closely wed 
With craftsman’s wit, eye opc and ear alert 
On track o’ th’ main chance, unattainable else. 

Plain working virtues these, and left intact 
To us the inheritors, who need them less 
Yet use them still to keep the thing they won ! 

Pass, next, to art and letters ; how explain 
The mediocrity that gets us known 
For “ Europe’s Suburb ” (good Pinero’s phrase), 

Save on the ground of overflowing wealth. 

Luxury’s curse (a kiimmel with your ice ? 

It aids digestion ! ) luxury’s curse that kills 
These soft creative fancies in the bud ? 
hTot so with our superb commercial gifts ! 

For where, by now, had England’s name declined 
Had we, the heirs of easy competence, 

So far forgot the duty owed ourselves 
As to repose our talents under earth 
In lieu of turning them to noble ends, 

Divinely discontent with what we have, 

Insatiate of extracting more from much ? 


Thank Heavon ! the Stock Exchange is with us still, 

A Spartan remedy good against the germs 
Of general dissolution. This away, 

I dare not think what fate should overwhelm 
A land so sunk in comfortable sloth. 

Another peach ? You ’re sure? Then we ’ll adjourn 
To th’ hall below for coffee and cigars. 

Where did we take it last the Turkish way ? 

Ah, yes, the Place Vendfime ! You run across 
From time to time to patronise the Ritz ? 

I also ; still, for ordinary use, 

Being a busy man with simple tastes, 

I find the Carlton good enough for me. O. S. 


ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

(Note peom the Tuavel Diaey op Toby M.P.) 

Scene— A churchyard sloping doton to the English Channel. A 
church of hoary acje, famous for its collection of shulls dating 
hack to the era of the Saxon invasion. A still, late autumn 
evening. In the distance, painted ships upon a painted ocean. 
In the near foreground, tivo children playing hide-^ind-seek 
round an upright tombstone. Two old women, in rusty black 
frocks with ancient shawls, stroll into view. One walks with 
a crutch which serves to keep her foot out of an open grave 
dug this morning. 

First Old Woman {looking sharply at the open grave). Jane 
Maria Fagg doesn’t mind it now. I remember me when she 
was always up here on Sunday afternoons putting flov'ers on 
his grave, 

Second Old Woman. Ah, but ’e ’s been there a long time now. 

IThey seat themselves on a tomhsto^ie. 

First 0, W. Some folk don’t seem to like churchyards. I 
must say I alius do. 

Second 0. Yes, it ’s so quiet. 

First 0. W. It ’s getting very crowded. 

Second 0. W. And it ’s only ten year last Michaelmas they 
took in a bit of the medder. 

First O. IV. I ’m told that they ’re buryin’ them three deep 
now. 

Second 0. IV. Aye, that ’ll make a nice difference. I was 
going to be buried up to Burntwood. It ’s a nice place to lie 
in, but it ’s a long way off for your friends afterwards. I ’m 
going to lie atop of my sister and her husband over there. 

[Nodding with loleased appreciation at a neighbouHng grave. 

First 0. TV. (cheerfully). I do trust they ’re not dug up. You 
know, ground being scarce, they have to make room. 

Second 0 . TV. (clmckling) . Aye, they ’ vo got to keep the crypt up. 

First 0. TV. (suspecting therel^s a joke somewhere, and, not 
seeing it, inclined to he >iast|/). Drat them childer, they ’re 
pulling a ’sturtion. (After a pause.) What do you mean by 
yer crypt ? 

Second 0. TV. Why, you know, where they keep the bones of 
the early Saxons killed at Waterloo; naterally they crumble 
away and must be kept up. 

First 0. TV. Just so. Was yer parents buried here? 

Second 0. TV. Only my father, and that ’s sixty years ago. 
He ’s over there. [Nodding towards the bleak side of the church. 

First O. TV. (fimly). He ’s been dug up by this. 

Second 0. TV. Sure to. 

First 0. TV. (after a prolonged pause). I do say, whatever 
others may think, I like sittin* in the evenin’ in [the church- 
yard. 

Second 0. TV. Yes. After a cup of tea it ’s soothing like. 


Historical Accuracy, — ^It is not encouraging to the character 
of the City of London for commercial honesty that its first 
Lord Mayor (vide letter to the Times, Nov. 13) was, in the Old 
English spelling of the word, a “ Legge.” 



TRAFFIC-EOTOMY. 

Lr, L-nd-n 0-7^ C-md {tolmpcai&iit, ffatfier London). “Feel a choking sensation, eh ? Ah— a bit congested. You smoke 
TOO MUCH. What you want is a little system of tubes— quite a simple opbhation ! ” 
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V,# 

Miss FeathxrJiead, “I hope tou are eeelinq better to-day, Mr. Boeeham? ’ 
Mr. JB. “Ko, I’m yert dull and low-spirited.” 

MmF. “Ah, but you skeh more yourself I” 


LIVES OF GEEAT MEN. 

No. T.— Homer Tiieopiulus Renton. 
(Concluded.) 

' A DINING club there was of men 
Prepared to puff their fellows ; 
Whoever wielded brush or pen, 

The rest applied the bellows. 

Young Renton needed wind to fan 
His dull poetic embers ; 

He much approved the puffing plan, 

And so ho joined the members. 

His early efforts were not high — 

A Triolet, or Sonnet, 

An Ode to Araminta’s Eye, 

A Ballade on her Bonnet. 

These little tricks of sentiment I 

Were voted fine, but finer 
His “ Stanzas to our President 
Considered as a Diner.” 

Ho exercised his’intellect 
On “ Celia going Shrimping,” 

III thirty linos of poor effect. 

As limp as they were limping. 

Ho hymned her pink and tender toes 
Divested of their stocking 
(Of course the beggar called it “hose,” 
And seemed to think it shocking). 

He praised her ankle trim and neat, 

And said, about her tootsies. 

How sweet a sight a pair of feet 
Without a pair of boots is- 

Next he composed a Yillanelle 
(He knew that if you rub men 
The right way down you please them 
well) 

On all his fellow club-men. 

His fellow club-men cheered the lad, 

His praise with praises matching ; 
Thej' scratched his back, for each one 
had 

A back that wanted scratching. 

And so ill time he came to be, 

Although he did his work ill, 

The poet of a coterie,^ 

The singer of a circle. 

But soon he felt ambition stir ; 

Such private praise seemed stinted ; 
He found a pliant publisher, 

And got his poems printed. 

Some poets, men of heart and soul, 

The sort that fame is bright with, 
Have private stacks of native coal 
To keep their fire alight with. 

They count no cost, but feed the flame, 
However small their earning, 

And give no heed to praise or blame 
If but the fire keeps burning. 

Our hero worked in other ways 
To eke his'bardio fate out : 

Where others heaped with coal the 
blaze 

He went and raked the grate out. 


Then, sifting through his metric sieves 
These literary cinders, 

He took some good infinitives 
And split them into flinders. 

(You see I drop the metaphor, 

But metaphors are vexing ; 

To keep them up grows more and more 
Unspeakably perplexing.) 

Of random rhymes he had a pack 
By which he was outwitted 
And dragged — ^he couldn’t call them 
back — 

Beyond what sense permitted. 

Nay, sometimes he was cockneyfied. 
And when the day was “ dawning,” 
The poet all the rules defied, 

And made it rhyme with “ morning.” 

Some ravening critics left their cage— 
They bared their teeth for tearing — 
And took each palpitating page 
And rent‘it past repairing. 


They plied their most sarcastic pens 
To make the poet rue it ; 

Romeike sent the specimens, 

And so the author knew it. 

Nothing availed this first defeat 
To keep the man from fighting : 

He owned a bullet-proof conceit, 

And simply went on writing. 

Let Culture, when she hears his name, 
Deny his reputation, — 

A sort of poet he .became 
By force of iteration. 

And, quoted in no causeric, 

Nor talked about in leaders, 

By some strange chance ho seems to be 
A man of many readers. R. C. L. 


Suggested Motto of the New Prince 
AND Princess op Wales (in view of the 
many banquets to which they have been 
bidden)^ “J^dine,” instead of “Ick dien»*^ 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

As tho hand of the dyer is subdued to the colour of the 
liquid he works in, so is the pen of Mr. Stanley "Weyman 
steeped in the colour of the old Fronch Court. Count Eanntbal 
I (Smith, Elder) presents a series of vivid pictures of the Court 
of Charles the Ninth, and of life beyond its precincts. The 
story opens with a dramatic scene in the Louvre on the eve of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. That long-drawn tragedy is 
dashed on the pages in all its lurid terror. Interest properly 
centres round the hero, Count Hannibal j a ruthless soldier, 
lured first by passion, gradually enchained in the links of love. 
The strange thing in the Court of Charles the Ninth is the 
circumstance that the object of his affection is his wedded wife. 
The wedding, like the wooing, is an affair that deepens my 
Baronite 's longing for the good old times. Count Hannibal is, 
at least to begin with, what we in these days should call a 
ruflian. So skilful is the art of Mr. Stanley Weyman that 
the fierce Count gradually wins his way into the reader’s esteem, 
as, after picturesque vicissitudes, he does into his wife’s heart. 
This original and striking character is cleverly contrasted with 
the Huguenot lover, a well-intentioned but wavering reed. 

Mrs. Henry Dudbnby’s work possesses, as a rule, the definite 
charm of individuality. Her latest novel. The Spindle and 
Ploitgli (Heinemann), is bright and attractively interesting. 
Though not quite so strong as her Folly Corner, it is con- 
siderably superior to the ordinary novel. Evidently the 
gardening mania, which has affected much of the literature 
this year, has given Mrs. Dudbney the ingenious idea of 
her heroine an uncommon specimen of the ** woman gardener.” 
The characters all stand out well defined, but. none so abso- 
lutely as the feather-headed, vain, elderly mother, from whom 
the girl learns to regard matrimony with the utmost aversion. 
Hence the title. A fresh, breezy, healthy story. 

The Yowig Barbarians (Hodder and Stoughton), with whom 
Ian McLaren deals, are the boys at Muirtown Seminary. They 
are real flesh and blood and fist boys. The atmosphere of the 
school breathes over every page. Splueg (Scottish for sparrow), 
a name bestowed by the boys in recognition of his impudence, 
his courage, his endurance, his cockiness, and his boundless 
ingenuity in mischief, is a delightful boy—though not for the 
best parlour. So, on another level, is Duncan Robertson. The 
account of their rescuing from embrace of the swift Tay the 
little English boy, Nestle, is in its humour and pathos equal 
to anything Ian McLaren has written. After all, doubtless 
unintentionally, possibly unknowingly, the best character in 
the book is that of the old writing and mathematical master, 
Dugald MacKinnon, known to the boys as “Bulldog.” He 
is almost as good as the Doctor, dear to Drumtochty. My 
Baronite feels that in the way of praise of portraiture it is 
difficult to go beyond that admission. 

Marion Crawford is at his very best in Manetta, A Maid of 
Venice (Maomhlan & Co.). It is a powerfully dramatic story 
of Yenice under “The Ten,” told in a series of picturesque 
scenes described in strikingly artistic word-painting, the 
action being carried on by well-imagined, clearly-defined 
characters. Perfect is the description of Yenice, and of the 
hour of Ave Maria. Hero and heroine are skilfully drawn types ; 
while the quaint old, salt Pasquale, retired from active naval 
service and now gate-porter to Berouiero, the celebrated glass- 
blower, is drawn with the keenest sense of humour. The 
revenge taken by Anstarchi, the pirate, on the Yenetian aristo- 
cratic dandy, Contarini, is deliciously original. Altogether, the 
Baron has no hesitatioif in pronouncing this romance equal to 
the best among the same author’s notable contributions to 
romantic literature. 

The Wouldbegoods, by B, Nesbet (T. Eisher Unwin), is more 
or less a s^i^ to the Treasure Seekers, which was the starting- 
point of. this interesting yet every-day family of boys and girls. 

I fujithee, adventures, and the practical formation of their 


society of Wouldbegoods is full of thrilling interest. A book 
to be read with pleasure by even those old enough to have 
passed that period of life when naughtiness has its own peculiar 
phase of enjoyment. “ But,” asks the Baron of himself, “ what 
‘ period of life ’ may ‘ that ’ be ? ” 

Ho better gift book could be found for a boy than G. A. 
Henty’S latest work, entitled At the Point of the Bayonet, 
effectively illustrated by Wal Paget. It is an exciting tale of 
the Mahratta "War, full of hard fighting, gallant rescues, and 
narrow escapes. Harry Lindsay is a most attractive hero, and 
one for whom all readers will have an intense admiration. The 
boys who are so fortunate as to get the book as a Christmas 
present will enjoy many hours of supremo delight. As for the 
taking title, it sounds sensational, as naturally -would be the 
position of anyone “at the point of the bayonet.” The above 
and the three following are from Messrs. Blackie and Son. 

In the Days of Prince Hal ; or. The Little Forester. H. EtRlNG- 
ton tells a pretty story of a forester’s children, Wat and 
Hal Wainflete, calculated to please youthful readers. The 
scene is laid iu the New Forest. Encountering many adven- 
tures and enduring great misfortune, Hal proves himself a 
thorough hero. My Juniorest Baronitess informs me that she 
highly commends this tale. A Little Irish Girl (J. M. Callwell) 
gives us the story of Norah O'Brien and her small brother 
Manus, who, in their encounters with seals, with smugglers, 
with a hard-hearted uncle, and with a ghost, come off 
triumphant. Capitally told and well worth reading. For the 
Old School, by Florence CooMBEjt is a spirited story for boys, 
well illustrated by Paul Hardy, whose name suggests that, 
were there a Gardeners’ Book published regularly every Christ- 
mas, this artist should be engaged upon designs in the “ Hardy 
Annual” department. 

Mrs. Boyd spent a pleasant Versailles Christmas-tide (Chatto 
AND Y^indus), and succeeds in drawing the reader within the 
circle of pleasure. As she confesses, Yersailles at Christmas 
is a hopelessly dull place. But gentle dulness, hard to suffer 
at close quarters, is agreeable enough to study when chatted 
of by Mrs. Boyd, her conversation illuminated by the drawings 
of A. S. B. Of these there are fifty-three, done on the spot, 
instinct with life and colour, of denizens in the old French 
town. Mrs. Boyd has a quiet sense of humour, which scintil- 
lates over the pages. Any in search of an attractive Christmas 
present should look up this dainty volume. 

Unfortunately for Mr. ThOmas Nelson Page, A Christmas 
Carol delighted the world many years before Mr. Grant Hichards 
published Santa Claus's Partner. Undeterred by that circum- 
stance, he has undertaken to write over again Charles 
Dickens’s masterpiece. Rarely has a similar task been carried 
out with such daringly close parallel. For Old Scrooge in his 
counting house iu the heart of the City of London we have 
Berryman Livingstone “seated in his enshioned chair in his 
inner private ofBce in the best office building in the City” 
of New York. His over-worked, under-paid clerk is not 
Bob Crachit but John Clark. Tiny Tim becomes the little 
daughter of Mr. Clark. For the rest, there is a Christmas Eve 
party at the house of the poor clerk, into which the rich 
employer, converted to Christmas, hursts, carries off the little 
girl in his sledge, buys up the contents of a toy-shop, loads a 
Christmas-tree, and finally not only pays off the mortgage on his 
clerk’s house, but takes him into partnership. From this it will 
he perceived that Mr. Page is a bold man. My Baronite confesses 
that, having read both books, he prefers The Christmas Carol. 
All the same, Santa Claus's Partner is a very pretty story. 

Allen Upward’s romance, entitled The Ambassador's Adventure 
(Cassell & Co., Limited), would be as much to the taste of the 
lover of “ sensation ” as a woodcock in season to the gourmet, 
were it not that the story suffers, as would the dainty little 
bird, from being overdone. It has yet another fault, and that 
is its form, since it is presented to the reader as a narrative 
told by the Ambassador himself, for no particular purpose, to 
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an attentive listener, mnch as the Ancient Mariner button- 
holed the wedding guest, only that in this case the listener is 
ready and willing, while the Ambassador is as a ** blessed Ben- 
deveer,” whoso peculiar privilege it was to be loquacious at 
the expense of a victimised listener. The story, which com- 
mences well and fairly excites the curiosity of the reader, 
acquires, as it proceeds, a flavour of burlesque which is fatal 
to its realism. A secret anti-Anarchist “Royal Society” is 
an idea that should prove valuable to a librettist of comic 
opera, associated with a safely popular composer, but which, 
worked out as it is by Allen Upward, is fatal to a romance 
intended to be taken seriously. The Baron de B.-W. 

AN AFFAIR OF ART. 

Scene — Breakfast Room. 

“ Curious as&embly tliis. Aunt dear,” quoth young Larkyns, 
reading the Times aloud to his excellent relative; “Many of 
them emerge for almost the first time from their old homes,” — 
What a treat for them, poor dears! To see some artistic 
vrorks ? How nice ! — “ and scarcely any have been seen lately 
in London” — no indeed! rather too foggy ! — “galleries or 
sale rooms. Romney’s Mrs. Trotter” — ^ahem! Who is ‘Rom- 
NEY^s Mrs. Trotter^ f and why isn’t she ‘Mister Trotter’s Mrs. 
Trotter ? ’ I should like to know ! Oh, don’t tell me— go on ! — 
“ and the Constable ” — Good heavens ! — “ being among the few 
exceptions.”— “ Thank you! I don’t want any more police 
news,” said Mr. L.’s aunt. “But I must say I am glad that 
‘Mrs. Trotter’ was trotted off by the constable. Whoever 
she is, she ought to be ashamed of herself.” [Needless perhaps 
to explain that Mrs. L.’s nephew w^as giving the old lady an 
extract from the Times report of the Gainsboroughs — ‘the 
Dear Duchess’ included — and other pictures on view at the 
Agnew Gallery.] 


THE BATTLE OF THE NORTH. 

{Suburban Version.) 

Come, buckle tight my hauberk on, and reach me down my pike, 
My breast to shield from peril, and the enemy to strike, 

And, boldly as I venture forth to wage the conflict fell, 

Lady, I crave one last fond kiss, and bid one more farewell. 

Ho ! comrades, muster for the fray, be neither slow nor slack, 
Seize every coigne of vantage, and make ready the attack ; 

And take what cover best ye may to ward off counterblo'ws, 
Then on, press onward with the cry, “ Confusion to our foes ! ” 

We wage no far-off conflict with Afridi or with Boer, 

A present peril we must face, our foes are at the door ; 

Brave must he be of heart, and as a flint must set his face, 

I Who in the train at Finsbury Park would struggle for a place. 


COMPLIMENTARY CHORUS, 

Which the worthy Maestro, Meyer Lutz, may arrange as a 
Complement of the Complimentary Matinee to be given 
Thursday, 28th November, 1.30 P.M., at the Gaiety Theatre, 
where for so many many years he, as Chef d*Orchestre, con- 
ducted his men to victory after victory. , 

Ensemble. I 

We give thee all we can ! though poor 
At best that offermg be, 

Our hearts to Ltttz go out ! Now score 
In notes and gold may he ! 

“So mote it be I ” And so, no doubt, will it be. Here ’s his 
health, and all hheir healths, for the “Meyer the Merrier,” 
and may he, the bindfidaire, * ‘ live long and prosper I ’ ’ Prosit. 
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AN OPINION ON PALMISTRY. 

I BEG to say that I am flattorecl to have 
been desired by the Editor of the loading 
forensic journal (himself a member of the 
Bar) to give an opinion upon the merits or 
demerits — ^as governed by the incidents of 
the case — of palmistry. I -will not enter 
into the question -whether palmistry comes 
under the category of obtaining money 
under false pretences, or any kindred mis- 
demeanour. I -will merely use my po-wers 
of observation — ^which may be taken to 
comprise a trained legal intellect, for 1 
passed, after not a few years of earnest 
intellectual endeavour, the examination 
necessary to securing my admission to 
the Outer Bar, and kept allmy dining terms 
with the same object — ^to the sifting of 
the bond fides of the palmist qua palmist, 
and not qua possible infringer of the laws 
of the county. For the sake of conveni- 
ence and also to render my opinion more 
palatable to the general reader I -will 
breakup my “points** under italic side- 
headings. 

Personal Appearance of the Palmist , — 
Decidedly prepossessing. Costume in 
excellent taste. Just a touch of the 
Oriental in the shape of an Egyptian 
necklace and a sonpgon of the barbaric in 
the gold-mounted shark’ s-tooth brooch. 
Soft voice — softer touch. 

Mode of Procedure . — She begged me to 
show her both my hands. First she 
examined them palms uppermost, then 
palms reversed. Then she pondered and 
told me I had been married. She added 
that I would be married again. This 
saddened me, as I have kept my silver 
wedding, and would be glad to celebrate 
the golden or even diamond anniversary 
of my nuptials. 

Trite Indications of my Disposition , — 
She said 1 am “generous to a fault.*’ I 
am. I gave sixpence to a crossing sweeper 
one Christmas Eve ten or eleven years 
ago. That I am “ almost too conscien- 
tious.” I am. The assessor of income 
tax is entirely wrong, or nearly entirely 
wrong, in the view he has taken for many 
years past concerning my return. I am 
“ very fond of dress.” I am. I have kept 
a favourite frock coat in constant use for 
the last ten years. 1 am very fond of it. 

“ When once I make up my mind to any- 
thing, I do it.” Absolutely correct. The 
more 'SO that I never make up my mind 
about anything. If I did, of course I 
should do it. 

■^Questionable indications . delineator 
informed me that I was “ cut out to be a 
soldier.” This may be so, but it is only 
right to say that when I joined the of 
Court Rifle Volunteers I never succeeded 
in getting my dismissal from drill. The 
military evolution technically known as 
“forming fours ** was an insuperable 
diflacolty to my ad,vancement. However, 
it I had received rapid promotion and 



had become Field-Marshal Comraanding-iii- 
Chief, there is no knowing what I might 
have done. I am very fair as a tactician 
as may be gathered from the fact that I 
am frequently successful in a game of 
draughts . I am also a dangerous opponent 
— ^when my player is not too strong — at 
dominoes. On the other side, it is only 
right to admit that I know very little of 
chess, and am an unpopular partner at 
bridge. 

Final impression . — ^There is something 
in it. I was led to this conclusion by the 
palmist (who did not, however, pretend to 
reveal the secrets of the future) informing 
me that it -was “ highly probable that I 
should some day become Lord Chancellor.” 
This has been my opinion for the last 
thirty years — ^in fact, since the date of my 
* * call * * supper. And that I have made con- 
siderable progress in this direction may 
be assumed by the layman. To my col- 
leagues at the Bar I can adduce a few 
facts in support of my contention. I may 
mention for their information that during 
last term 1 made no less than three appli- 
cations — certainly in the same action, but 
the action is one of very considerable 
importance — to a Master in Chambers, 
and already this term have been entrusted 
with the responsible office of holding a 
watching brief. 

And with this observation I conclude 
my opinion. My impression of palmistry 
may be summed up in live words*— there is 
something in it. 

(Signed) A Briefless, Junior, 

Pumphandle Court, 

November 18, 1901. 


THE FLIGHT OF FANCY. 

I THINK the joke extremely good 
And marvel at my buoyant mood ; 

The point is clear, the humour terse, 

I ’ll sketch it in an easy verse. 

The joke is good ; I think how Jones 
W ill greet it with his cheery tones : 

I laugh to think how many times 
Jones has exploded at my rhymes. 

Still, as I think, the joke somehow 
Less rich in humour seems to grow ; 

The point so clear, the wit so terse 
Seems less adapted to a verse. 

The subtle point so deftly made 
Within my mind begins to fade. 

The quaint allusions cease to lend 
Charm to an unexpected end. 

I take it from another view, 

I turn it round— it will not do ; 

The parts I most had chuckled at 
Appear now singularly flat. 

Yet still the joke I ponder o’er, 

Though now to me a joke no more. 
Though blurred by every changing 
mood, — * . 

And still I think the joke was good. 


EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS OF THE 
FOG. 

“Truth is stranger than fjction,” and 
especially strange are the truths re- 
corded hereunder, and based upon ac- 
counts which are but now beginning to 
come in, relating to the late awful visita- 
tion of fog. Amongst them we learn 
that : — 

The skipper of a cargo boat feeling 
her way up the Thames was shot over- 
board by the sudden blowing of the 
syren. Of course, the unfortunate man 
was drowned : this was a fog-horn — beg 
pardon, fore-gone conclusion. 

In the heavy murk of Regent Street, 
one gentleman’s hand was found in 
another’s watch-pocket. Questioned by 
a constable, he said that he had not the 
remotest notion how it got there. The 
constable said that that was “too thin ” ; 
and, subsequently, the magistrate said, 
“ three months.” 

One gentleman was actually obliged to 
go to bed in his boots, as the fog made it 
quite impossible for him to find his own 
feet. 

There have bpen several well authenti- 
cated instances of men who — owing to 
the thickness of the fog — actually an- 
nexed their neighbours’ drinks whilst 
standing in Fleet Street bars. 

Several curious mistakes have been 
made at the clubs over umbrellas and 
overcoats, all the more remarkable as in 
nearly every instance members took new 
articles, leaving behind them old and 
Avorn-out ones. 

Fog was responsible for a singular 
mistake in the neighbourhood of Lancaster 
Gate, where a person was seen to climb up 
over the portico and enter a house by 
the first-floor window. His subsequent 
explanation to the )policeman was that he 
was under the impression that it was his 
own house, and that, for the sake of 
exercise, he was always in the habit of 
entering in that way. Without going so 
far as to reject this explanation, the 
learned magistrate thought that during 
a seven days’ remand matters of interest 
on the subject of this gentleman’s ante- 
cedents might possibly come to light, and 
so, for the present, the case stands. The 
police at large are earnestly hoping that 
we may have no more serious visitations 
of the fog fi.eiid this side of Cliristmas. 


“ Aye, Aye, Sir ! ” — The announcement 
that Anderson Critohett, the well-known 
oculist, has recently received the honour 
of knighthood is “ a sight for sore eyes.” 
Sir Anderson, or rather Sir Andy, is in- 
deed one of the best practical illustrations 
of * ‘ Tho ’Andy Man ” in his particular line 
that Mr. Punch can call to mind. So Mr. P . , 
raising his glass to his eye, previous to 
lowering it to his lips, says heartily, 
“ Congratulations to you, my dear ‘ Sir * ! ” 



Yowig Lady, “I DO think yott are clearer, Axjkt, to be able lo argue a\tth the Doctor -tUJOUT Sociology 1 
Aunt “I'a'b only been concealing mt ignorance, dExVr.” 

JDr, Bilks {g<dla7Ulyy “ Oh no, Mrss Knowles, Quite the contrary ! ” 
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THE HEBMIT OF SAINT 
BOTJIN. 

Saint Ronin, the place of pilgrimage in 
Argonne, is -without a hermit. The last of these 
anchorites was not exactly an object of veneration 
to the faithful of the neighbourhood. This old 
Zouave was not averse to using bad language, or 
to begging in the village and apostrophising in 
lurid French mixed with Arabic 1hose who refused 
him alms. Moreover, he was rather too fond of the 
bottle. On his death the Bishop of Verdun deemed 
it advisable not to nominate a successor. ’ '—‘Mag asm 
FitUtr€8que,'\ 

To sit in solitary spot 
With contemplative air, 

This is the unexciting lot 
That hermits love to hear, 

• And prayer 

Should he their constant care. 

But he 'was of another hue : 
Your'alms he would implore, 

I And if you offered him a sou 

With oaths he asked for more. 

OLorM 

How shockingly he swore ! 

Nor had he that ascetic turn 
A hermit ought to sport : 


For alcohol his soul did yearn — 
Beer, hrandy, sherry, port. 

In short 

He worshipped every sort. 

With many a pilgrim passing hy 
Was many a bottle cracked. 

And many a double-seeing eye 
This holy hermit blacked. 

In fact 

There 's scarce a crime he lacked. 

At last this anchorite became 
Of nuisances the chief. 

And when he left his mortal frame 
The sighs for him were brief. 

Relief 

Was felt instead of grief. 

And now beside Saint Eouin fair 
Good pilgrims feel no qualms 
To see a drunken hermit there 
Stretch forth his grimy palms 
For alms 

With oaths instead of psalms. 

And in this tragic tale, I vow, 

A moral one may see 
For all who are good hermits now 
Or ever hope to be— 
i,e. 

They ought to be T.T. 


MR. BUNCH’S MUSEUM. 

“ Bill of Fare (from the Ai'cliives of a 
Lotidon Restaurant,)'* This quaint docu- 
ment has been supposed by philologists to 
bo written in a kind of French. There 
appears to have been a superstition of 
some tenacity that dishes would taste 
inadequately or indelicately if labelled 
in the vulgar tongue. Thanks, however, 
to the labours of the various Professors of 
Cookery at the Universities of Peckham, 
Joeburg, Toowoomba, Oklahoma and 
Medicine feat, the resources of the 
Anglaustramericafrican language have 
long been found equal to the task. 


KOT THE FASHION IN NATAL. 

There was a young lady of Durban, 
Who imported a Paris-made tturban. 

It was blue, green and red, 

But the natives all said 
That the style was remote and suburban. 


Compassionate Gentleman (to bandaged 
stranger). I’m afraid you’ve beenr badly 
wounded in the war, my poor fellow ! 

Bandaged Stranger, No. I got a trifle 
knocked in our last football match ! 
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A 017 TNTRj'RlvrTr’OTTNn WAR . factioii "wlio advocate a Nol\ 12. The enemy have veachod the 

A bUKi uji wAjit. elimh-do^n,” the eiiomy has proclaimed capital, and have signalised the event hy 

(Telegrams from Our Special Fumiste al ^ ^ n jei^ad,” or Holy War. This means issniiig a list o£ persons captured, which , 
the Front,) ^rin death, and give fills throe whole pages of an evening 

Nov, 7, — ^Tronblo has been browing upon no quarter. Their flag is a crude eombina- journal. The Philippines have promptly 
the Guinea Gold Coast for several weeks ti on of red and white bars with a number replied with a patriotic counterblast 
past. The Pigaden tribe loft Somaliland of white patches on a blue ground in one spread over four pages of a rival print, 
last September, under the leadership of [ of the upper corners. It is reported that the without, however, specifying any “bag” 
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a new headman 
(known, curiously 

be invaded i/forco H.R.H, GEORGE, PRINCE OF Vk 

unless the whole 

plant, assets and ‘ ^ maintain the pkestisb oh i 

control of every 

factory within the same be handed over j Pigaden watch-word is “ Trust or Bust. 


m 


H.R.H. GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES. 

I KNOW, Sir, that you will maintain the prestige op the Title. It would 

BE IMPOSSIBLE TO INCREASE IT.” 


of prisoners. The 
Imperial comman- 
/<;: der- in - chief ap- 

' ' / pears to be play- 

[ X "" ^ ing a waiting 

L game. 

^ ^ Nolu 13.— Smoke- 

creating tactics 
^ ^ ^ have been adopted 

leaving the issno 

gress, and the w'ar 

Pigadens have now 
declared for au- 
nexation pure and 
simple, while the 
Imperialists aro 
J fighting for inde- 

il 11 enormous 

ff I output of nicotine 

F il sives of a similar 

kjl ^hieh even 

K years are being 

tur^ traders arc 

Pro-Plgadeus and 
Pipe-of-Peace 
QU Clique are making 

^ frantic eftorts, but 

without success, 
to induce the 
.ES. patriotic party to 

m T throw up the 

Title. It would - * mi • 

sponge. Their 

efforts to bring 

about a conference between the opposing 


to them before the expiry of the next Nov. 11. — The Imperial combined columns generals have so far ended in smoke, 
twenty-four hours. Our authorities, as have at last taken the field against the Nov. 15. — ^This war, in a formal sense — 
usual, have only just woke up to the invaders, but their mobility leaves some- Hullo, they ^re turning the lights out in 
necessity of a counter-move, and an Im- thing to be . . . (passage struch out by the smoking-room of my club, and I must 
perial force is on the march in the diree- Censor). They have been reinforced by | catch the last bus home to the suburbs. , 


(here follo^vs a bZawfc, deleted the Philippines, a contingent that are ; 


A. A. S. 


hy the Censor.) quite English, in spite of their designa- s===s=s 

Nov. 10. — No answer having been | tion. A number of small traders, I re- 
received to the ultimatum, the terms of ' gret to say, have gone over to the Sometimes in good and sometimes in had 
which are considered in the capital to be j Pro-Pigaden party, and probably other temper, 

wantonly provocative by all except a ! waverers will follow. “ Fcemina vaHiim et mntahile semper.” 
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AN UNREAL CONVERSATION. 

Reco7'clecl by A^^chic Williams. 

SOEXE — Mr. A. J. Balfour’s Landon house. 
The Right Honourable gcntlemcm's bed- 
room. Discovered, Mr. Balfour in 
bed. To him enter A, “W. 

A, Good morning, Mr. Balfour. I 
am very sorry indeed to find tliat yon are 
ill. 

Mr, B, (yawning). On the contrary I ’m 
in the best of health. But I don’t get up 
so ridiculously early as souie fellows. It ’s 
only half past eleven now. "What have 
you come about ? I hope you don’t want 
a literary pension from the Civil List. 
One of those wretched things gave me an 
immense amount of trouble some time ago. 

A, No, thank you. I only wanted a 
little chat on public affairs. 

Mr. B. Oh, that’s all right. Please 
chat about anything you like, except golf. 
Nothing annoys me more than a man 
talking golf unless he understands it 
perfectly. Some fellow's are always talk- 
ing golf. Besides, one must have some 
recreation. That ’s why I devote part of 
my leisure to statesmanship. It bores me 
horribly, but it is a change from golf. 
You Won’t mind if I finish this novel 
while you ’re chatting ? It ’s one of Gyp’s 
last. How dreadfully iDOor her books have 
been since she first dragged in politics I 
She ’s really quite tedious now. What 
were j'ou saying ? 

A. W. I wasn’t saying anything. I was 
delighted to hear your views on current 
literature. 

Mr. B. I’m glad you think the same. 
And Bourget is so long-winded, and Zola 
is still more long-winded and quite im- 
possible with all his surgical horrors, and 
Pierre Lott writes in newspapers, and 
the brothers Marguerittb bore one with 
war news of 1870, still more like news- 
papers, only old ones. Really I think I 
shall have to try Marie Corelli. 

A, TV. When I came in, and saw you in 
bed, I was afraid you -were suffering from 
vaccination. In fact, I hoped I should 
hear your views on the “ conscientious 
objector.” 1 believe you started that 
name. (A pause.) Can he be asleep ? 

[Mr. Balfour’s hook falls with a crash 
on the floor, 

Mr. B. (starting up). "What’s that? 
Oh, I beg your pardon ! That ’s the worst 
of reading in bed. One ’s almost sure to 
fall asleep. It always seems so snug, but 
it isn’t really Very comfortable after all. 
If you lie ou your back you can’t see 
properly, and the book slips forward on 
your nose,* and if you lie on your side 
you get pins and needles in your arm. It 
is difficult to get a really comfortable 
position anywhere, isn’t it ? In the House 
I put my feet on the table, but the edge 
of that ’s very sharp against one’s anfeles. 
We ought to have sofas, only the space is 
so cramped. I ’ll just ring for my man to 


pick up that book. Oh. plcaso don’t! 
You really are too kind. It ’s so difficult 
to loan out of bed to pick up a book. 
Ono ’s apt to fall out after it, and that 
is so very uncomfortable. I ’m afraid I 
interrupted you. 

A, W. I was only asking your views on 
vaccination. 

Mr. B. Ah, that ’s a thing I really know 
nothing about. I believe there was some 
talk about it some time ago. I never can 
remember statistics and that sort of 
thing. They bore me dreadfully. But 
there ’s somebody called Bernard Shaw, 
who wrote a book, or a treatise, or some- 
thing on the subject, called Arms and the 
Man. That ought to tell you all about it. 
I have an idea he considers himself an 
expert on the subject. Come to that, 
why not consult your own doctor ? I’ve 
only one more page left. 

A, TT^ (with hesitation). If it is not 
asking you to reveal state secrets I should 
he so glad if you could give me any idea of 
the character of the mysterious informa- 
tion about the war which was hinted at 
by Lord >Salisbury at the Gnildliall. But 
please don’t let me appear inquisitive. 
In fact, in reference to the situation in 
South Africa, you might prefer to give 
mo your private opinion in vague terms. 

Mr. B. (flinging the book on the floor). \ 
Worse and worse I 

A. W, (excitedly) What? You don’t mean j 
to say it ’s as bad as that ? And everyone | 
hoping it was getting near the end. 

Mr* B, It ’s finish^, thank goodness I 

A. W. (indignantly)'. How can you say 
that ? It ’s what you ’ve been saying all 
along. Really, Mr. BALFOUR, you must 
excuse me if I say that something ought 
to be done. 

Mr. B. (droiosily). Done, did you say? 
What can be done ? 

A. TT^ (more indignantly.) You ask mo 
that ? How on earth should I know ? It ’s 
as bad as that senseless — excuse me, that 
strange remark about the Man in the 
Street. If you and the others don’t 
know what to do, with all the W'onderful 
secret information you have, or ought to 
have, how can I ? i^ally, I must say there 
never can have been a more absent-minded 
collection of dreamers. But it ’s no use 
talking, there must be something (emphatv- 
calhj) to be done. 

Mr. B. (waking up with a start). There I 
you said it again. But what can be done ? 
The only way is not to bother about such 
tedious twaddle. 

A, W. (still more indignantly). Tedious 
twaddle, you call it? Really, Mr. Bal- 
four, it is difficult to find words to express 
what I think. 

Mr, B. Oh, come now, it ’s not so bad 
as that. She ’s a clever woman, only she 
has written less well since she thought 
she was carried off to the suburbs of Paris, 
and munched that carrot out in the fields. 

A, TV, What woman? What carrot ? 


Mr, B. Why, Gyp, of course. 

A. TV. I -wasn’t talking about Gyp, but 
about tho war. 

Mr. B. (drowsily). Oh, if it ’s anything 
about a war, you must ask my friend 
Brodrick. I’m a perfect ignoramus in 
such matters. They boro me dreadfully 
if I even tlxink about them. So I don’t. 
Don’t you see ? 

A. TV. If that ’s the ease I have nothing 
more to ask. Good-bye. (A pause.) He ’s 
asleep again. (Loudly.) Good-bye, Mr. 
Balfour. 

Mr. B. (drowsily). Oh, good -night I 
Good-bye, I mean. [Exit A. W. 

[The scene and Mr. Balfour’s eyes 
close simultaneously. H. D. B. 


A PRECIOUS TEAR. 

[ “ An American woman carnes about -with her 
a crystal locket in which she claims that one of 
M. Paderewski’s tears is enshrined .” — Daily 
Faper.] 

When the day is dark and dreary, 

And my heart is worn and weary, 
Then I fumble in my di*ess about the rear. 
Till I find the cunning pocket 
Whence I take this crystal locket, 
And I gaze on Paderewski’s precious tear. 

Women friends to -whom I *vo shown it 
' Say they ’d give the 'world to own it, 
j And they offer me the ransom of a peer — 

I Which they ’d give with satisfaction 
For a teeny weeny fraction 
Of my master Paderewski’s precious tear. 

And they come in hundreds thronging, 
And they gaze with eyes of longing 
On tho relic in its crystal bright and clear ; 
But although they madly covet, 

Far too dearly do I love it 
To distribute Paderewski’s precious tear. 

For I watched it slowly straying 
Down his nose as he was playing, 

And I vowed a vow ’twixt trembling hope 
and fear — 

If I caught it I would perish 
Ere I ever ceased to cherish 
In its crystal Paderewski’s precious tear. 

So w'hen Philistines uiisouly 
Come and mock my relic holy 
With a vulgar jest and idiotic sneer, 

Then again I seek the pocket 
And restore tho crystal locket 
Which contains my J\\derewski’s precious 
tear. 


Meditations.—** Screwed as an owl” is 
a simile certainly not founded on fact. 
Birds, beasts and fishes do not, as a rule, 
become intoxicated by drink. If a * * grig ’ ’ 
be merry, yet ho remains sober. ** Drunk 
as a fly” is the only exception; flies 
being undoubtedly easily overcome, as, 
too, in a less degree, are wasps and drones, 
unable to resist a sweetened beer trap. 
There is' one exception to the rule of 
equine sobriety, and that is a horse when 
he’s ** groggy.” 






ilW 


THE RETURN OF THE “LITTLE MINISTER.^-A SEQUEL. 

{With apologies to Mr, J. if. Barrie,) 

The Rev, Gavin Dish art Rosebery receives back the keys op the “Manse.” His reception by the Elders, however, is 

NOT EXACTLY OP WHAT YOU 'WOULD CALL A UNANIMOUS OR AN UPROARIOUSLY ENTHUSIASTIC CHARACTER. 
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JACOB AND HiS MASTER. 

Part I. 

The dreatlfiil and dreaded funeral ceremony -was at an end ; 
the friends and relatives of the deceased— distant relatives, 
most of them, -who had come from a distance — were dispersing ; 
the will, which disposed of a most exiguous estate, had been 
duly read ; the chief mourner, accompanied by the only friend 
loft to him in the wide world, slipped softly out of the grim, 
grey house and sat himself down on the outskirts of an adjoin- 
ing pine-copse to think things over. A monrnful little chief 
monrner ho was (though with a stout heart beneath liis waistcoat 
and a sensible head under his cap), and his only friend, pressed 
close to him by an encircling arm, knew better than to attempt 
boisterous consolation. Even in those early days of excitable 
pnppyhood that true and sliaggy friend of his had grave moods, 
as well as profound instincts. Airdale terriers, indeed, are 
almost always prone to contemplate life in its more serious 
aspects. 

Bob Cracroft’s life, as it presented itself to him on that 
windy March afternoon, offered a picture, present and future, 
which looked serious enough. Ho had been very fond of his 
father, wlio had met with iiistaiitAneous death in the hunting- 
field only ii few days before, and whose obsequies ho had been 
summoned by telegraph to attend — so fond, that lie had to bite 
his lips and postpone reflections upon that subject until friendly 
darkness and bed-time should supervene. He wished just now’ 
to bring his mind, if he could, to bear upon the question of 
what was going to become of him. To this he had been unable 
to disentangle any lucid reply from the puzzling phraseology of 
the legal document which had been recited in his presence ; 
only ho had gathered from sundry wiiispered remarks that there 
would be very little money for him and no home. Something had 
been audibly said about the necessity of letting Kirkhall, and the 
probable difiSoulty of discovering a tenant for the place. Poor 
little grey Kirkhall I— wild and forbidding on its bleak hillside, 
under the low northern sky, yet dear from its association wnth 
many happy holidays — small likelihood, in truth, was there of 
eager competition lor such a residence. The thought might not 
have been -Nvliolly discomforting, had Kirkhall been Bob’s own 
property ; but that, he supposed, could not be the case. 

That, however, -was the case ; and his uncle, Tueodoiui: 
Cracuoft, having descried him from the dining-room w’indow, was 
even now stepping lightly across tlie grass to inform him that he 
was, amongst other things, a landowner in .statu pupUlari. 
This tall, slim, earef ully-attived geutleman, with whom his elder 
brother, a man wholly addicted to field sports, had never cared 
to maintain close relations, was known to Bob only by name 
and by vague, unflattering reputation. In circles less rustic 
Theopojre Oraorofi enjoyed some considerable reputation as a 
rising barrister and a not ungraceful contributor to contempor- 
ary literature. If at that particular moment he looked a little 
cross and impatient, excuses must be made for him. W'ho, after 
a long journey into stern, northern wilds, terminating with a 
funeral and with the agreeable discovery that ho has been 
constituted sole guardian of an ill-provided-for orphan, can be 
expected to look pleased ? But Theodore endeavoured to make 
the best of a bad job. He said, in a tone of kindly remon- 
strance : 

“ My dear boy, this really isn’t weather for sitting out of 
doors. Jump up before the east wind freezes the marrow of 
your bones ! ” 

Bob rose slowly. “I don’t mind it, thanks,” ho answered; 
» I rather like it.” 

^‘Do you indeed? I wish I did! Is that queer-looking 
mongrel yours V ” 

Bob was too much shocked and taken aback to make any 
immediate reply. That that flat head, that long muzzle, that 

I perfect blue-grey and tan coat, those strong, straight legs and 
round feet should be pronounced the attributes of a “queer- 


looking mongrel ” was indeed a startling revelation of 
ignorance! The only rejoinder that could bo made was, “I 
suppose yon don’t know much about Airdalos.” 

“Absolutely nothing,” Mr. Oracroft confessed, good- 
humouredly enough. “ If he is a prize specimen of the breed, 
I beg to offer him my apologies. What do yoix call him? ” 

“Jacob Faithful,^* answered the boy, adding explanatorily: 
“ I named him after a favourite character of mine in a book.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the other, laughing. “I am acquainted 
with the book. One has heard of Captain Marry at, though 
one isn’t familiar with the points of an Airdale. I ’m glad you 
have a liking for sea stories ; yon can’t do better than stick 
to the sea — can’t do better ! ” 

What he meant was, that the boy could not do better than 
adopt a profession which would render him as little as possible 
of a nuisance to his guardian. “But,” he resumed, pinching 
his chill meditatively, “I presume that yon won’t be allowred 
to take Mr. Jacob Faithful back to the Britannia with you ? ” 

“Oh, no,” answered Bob, with a sorrowful shake of the 
head ; “ that isn’t allowed.” 

“ H’m ! — ^and as your home henceforth, during the holidays* 
will have to bo ray London chambers ” 

“ Am I to live with you, Sir ? ” asked the boy quickly. 

Theodore responded by a shrug of the shoulders, which 
seemed to imply pretty plainly that the arrangement was not 
one of his seeking. He laid bare the situation in a few con- 
cise sentences. “Your poor father seems, unfortunately, to 
have lived for many years beyond the limits of his small in- 
come. He has left some money-just enough, perhaps, to 
defray the expenses of your education and give you a start in 
life. As for this modest estate, which is to be held in trust 
for you until you come of age, I am afraid it is likely to cost 
all that it will bring in. Well, one must take things as they 
come. I don’t suppose you will like London at first ; but, in 
the ordinary course of matters, you will be going to sea before 
very long.” 

“ What about Jake, though ? ” Bob anxiously inquired. 

“Oh, Jacob Faithful, eh? Well— upon my word, I hardly 
know ” 

He was almost inclined to say that he would take charge of 
the dog, whose rough head he stooped down to pat ; but, un- 
luckily, Jacob, who, for all his tact and wisdom, was still very 
young, misinterpreted this advance and jumped to unwarranted 
eonclnsions. He had, of course, heard his name, and had very 
likely divined that his fate was under discussion : he settled it 
by fiiuging himself impulsively upon the stranger and barking 
aloud, as who should say, “ I thank you, Sir ; you are a better 
fellow than I took you for, after all ! ” 

“ Get down, you brute ! ” called out Mr. Cracroft, stepping 
back and brushing the- impnnt of muddy paws off his black 
coat. To the boy he said, “Dogs are out of the question in 
London, you know— a burden to themselves and everybody else. 
You will have to part with this one, I 'm afraid.” 

“ He ’s an awfully obedient dog,” Bob remarked, with the air 
of one who merely states a fact and asks no favour. 

“ I doubt whether I should find him so. Besides, I couldn’t 
spare time to give him the exercise necessary to keep him in 
health. There really isn’t room for a dog in my very occupied 
life.” 

“ I suppose,” said Bob, “ he couldn’t be left here, could he?” 

“ Kot very well ; we hope to lot the house, you see. You had 
better, I should say, present Jacob Faithful to somebody in the 
neighbourhood who will be kind to him.” 

“ All right,” answered the boy. 

He himself was obedient and accustomed to discipline : also 
he was proud and a bit of a stoic : furthermore, he had taken 
stock of his guardian, who struck him as ill-adapted to exercise 
control over a high-spirited animal. Theodore Cracroft, 
pleased and somewhat surprised by Bob’s ready submission, 
patted him on the shoulder, said a few words which were 


intended to be approving and encouraging, mentioned that they 
■would both have to leave on the morrow, and presently retired 
into the house. He must write some letters before the post 
went out, he remarked — ^perhaps as a hint that he did not wish 
to be disturbed. 

Bob was innocent of any desire to intrude upon his guardian, 
whose back he was relieved to see. He consulted the silver 
watch which his father had given him on his last birthday, 
found that there would be plenty of time to -walk over to 
Horsley Park upon an errand which had become imperative, and 
started across the fields towards his destination with plodding 


grounds would be a rare bit of luck, and he was conscious of 
not being at present in luck^s way. Luck, however, is of all 
phenomena the most capricious, and he had not trudged many 
yards along one of the shrubberies which surrounded the 
imposing white mansion before he found himself face to face 
with Phyllis Duncombe herself, unattended (oh, joy !) by the 
formidable German lady whose duty it was to keep a vigilant 
eye upon her movements. 

** Bob ! '' exclaimed the little girl, throwing out both her hands 
towards him with an impulsive gesture of pity and sympathy ; 

I was just thinking about you. I— I'm so dreadfully sorry ! '' 



steps and a rather heavy heart, Jacob Faithful trotting quietly 
at his heels. 

“ Hold up, Jacob , he said presently ; “ don't be dismal, old 
man. It 's going to be all right for you.” 

So Jacob ranged on ahead, affecting an access of high spirits 
and pursuing invisible rabbits. It was quite true that he was 
a very obedient dog. 

Horsley Park, the residence of Mr. Ditncombb, M.P., was 
situated at a distance of some four miles from Kirkhall as the 
crow flies. 'Within an hour Bob had reached the confines of the 
extensive gardens and, dropping his elbows upon an iron railing 
which separated these from the park, paused to consider. He | 
did not very much want to present himself at the front door 
and be stared at by the butler and a couple of cheeky footmen ; 
but that, in all probability, was what he would have to do. To j 
come across Phyllis and her governess somewhere in the! 


The boy nodded, tightened the set of his month and grasped 
the little hands extended to him in his own rather big and red 
ones. He understood, and he was grateful ; hut there are subjects 
which cannot be talked about without danger of incurring 
personal disgrace. So all he said was : 

“I thought I would just come up and see if you were any- 
where about. I want you to do me a favour, if you wull.” 

Oh, but of course I will do anything I can for you, Bob — 
anything ! ” the girl cried, with shining eyes. 

She was a very pretty little girl, and her grey eyes were most 
pleasant *1)0 look upon. Bob thought so, and had always thought 
so; although it had never before been bis privilege to gaze into 
them at such close quarters, for Miss Phyllis knew how to keep 
admirers in their proper place. Just then, no doubt, she was 
moved by compassion, and willing, perhaps, to unbend to an 
extent of which no gentleman ought to take advantage. 
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Realising’ this, Bob relinquished her hands, sighed and went on ; 
“It’s only about Jake, Will you have him? He ’s no trouble 
in the house, and he never fights unless he ’s attacked. He 
ought to have bones sometimes for the sake of his teeth ; but I 
■wouldn’t give him any meat, if 1 were you. You ’ll find him 
awfully affectionate.” 

“You are never going to part with Jacob!” exclaimed the 
girl. 

“ Well, I must, you see. I ’m under orders from an uncle of 
mine who lives in London, and -who isn’t particularly fond of 
dogs. And I don’t know,” added Bob meditatively, “that I 
should care about trusting him with a dog even if he w’as. How 
you do know a w'oll-bred one from a mongrel ; so I should feel a 
lot hai>picr if Jake were yours.” 

“Jafec will never be anybody’s but yours,” Miss Phyllis 
declared; “but I’ll take care of him for you — oh. I’ll take 
the greatest care of him ! — until you have a homo of your own 
again and send for him.” 

Jacob, who had seated him- - ■ — - - 

self between the couple, and "" 

had been turning his head from 
one to the other during t!i<‘ 
above dialogue, looked wist- 
fully up at her. fthe stooped 
and kissed him, receiving a 
huge lick in return. Bob also 
kissed the dog : if he selected 
the same si^ot for his salute a.s 
had been hallow^ed by the touch 
of .Phyllis’s lips, that may have 
been a mere coincidence. At 
any rate, the gruff, rather husky 
accents in wliicli he presently 
addressed her were suggestive 
of no silly sentimentality. 

“I suppose you haven’t got 
such a thing as a pair of scissors 
about you, have you ? ” 

Phyllis was sorry that she 
had not. ; 

“ Oh, well, never mind I I’ll 
manage it wdth my knife. I ' 
only wanted a bit of the old 
chap’s hair, in case I shouldn’t 
ever see him again . ” 

He managed it with his knife 
— ^which was a blunt one— while 
Jacob, without a whimper of re- 
monstrance, wagged his stump QUITE THE RIGHT 

of a tail up and down. One of 

Jacob* s idiosyncrasies (unique in the experience of the present 
historian) was that he always wagged his tail perpendicularly, 
instead of horizontally. This, somehow or other, lent a certain 
dignity to the demonstration and seemed to accord with the 
serious trend of his character. It was with his honest, anxious, 
yellowish eyes that he was w^ont to smile, and the smile so 
plainly visible therein now was full of anxiety. Too full of it 
to be contemplated by Bob, who hastily averted his head and 
turned once more to the little girl . 

“ 1 say,” he began. 

“Well,” she returned, “what do you say ? ” 

“I suppose you wouldn’t — ^you’ll think me no end of an ass, 
I expect— but, might I have a bit of yours too? ” 

“ A bit of what? ” Phyllis innocently inquired ; though she 
knew well enough. 

“ You 've got a tremendous lot of it, you know,” Bob urged ; 
“ you wouldn’t miss just a scrap of it off the ends.” 

She had, indeed, a tremendous lot of it for her age ; it fell 
in a thick golden-bronze shower below her waist, and often, 
while it was being combed, she lamented its abnormal density. 


'/{ill 


Yet she could not, even to please a poor boy who had just lost 
his fatliei* and was about to lose his dog, make the implored 
sacrifice without a little more pressure. Although she was 
only fourteen, she was not ignorant of the powers and prero- 
gatives which are the birthrights of her sex. ^ 

“Oh, Bobby,” she expostulated laughingly, “don’t he ridi- 
culous!” ■ , j. J ^41 

Bob could not bear to be called Bobby, and was not fond of 
being thought ridiculous ; but, as he wanted that lock 
rather badly, he had the courage to persist. After some further 
debate, he carried his point ; the blunt instrument was once 
more called into requisition and a treasure, which was destined 
to remain w’ith him for many years to come, was safely stowed 
away in his waistcoat pocket. Then, in answer to PHYLLIS S 
queries, he drew a succinct anticipatory sketch of his coming 
career, so far as it admitted of forecast. In about^ eighteen 
months he would pass out of the Britannia — ^as midshipman, he 
hoped — and would at once proceed to sea. He would, he said, 

have “ precious little to live 

^ upon” beyond his pay; but 

sooner or later a big war was 
bound to come and bring rapid 
promotion to those who survived 
it. Anyhow, there were always 
little wars going on, and in these 
a Haval Brigade was always 
engaged. With ordinary luok^ 
a fellow might expect to be 
posted before his beard was 

grey, and then ” 

“What then?” Phyllis 
inquired. 

“Then,” answered the boy, 
with determination, “I shall 
settle down at Kirkhall. That 
is, of course, between my 
commands.” 

“ It seems rather a long time 
to wait,” observed Phylus pen- 
sively. “ Let me see ; you are 
fifteen now ’ ’ — she began check- 
ing ofi the decades on her fingers 
— ‘ ‘ twenty - five, thirty - five, 
^ forty-five— thirty years I Jacob 

woh’t be here when you come 
back to live at Kirkhall.” 

“No, nor you either,” re- 
" ’ turned Bob sadly. “Well, it 

QUITE THE RIGHT SORT OF LINK-BOY. can’t he helped. Don’t forget 

a fellow, that ’s all ! ” 

She gave him an unhesitating promise that she would never 
do that ; sho even (but this is a great secret) bestowed upon 
him at the last moment an intoxicating pledge of remembrance 
which went near to depriving him of his wits. However, he 
had presence of mind enough to return it with interest. Then 
! ho took the dog’s chin in his hand and said, in a hoarse, but 
steady voice : 

I “ eTacoh Faithful, this is your mistress. You are going to live 
! with her now ; you don’t belong to me any more. Be a good 
I dog, and stay Avhere you are. Goodbye, dear old chap- 
goodbye! ” 

Bob left rather abruptly, without once looking back; the 
laurels and the rhododendrons soon concealed him from view, 
and Jacob made no attempt to follow him. 

Jacob, fully realising the situation, remained squatted upon 
his haunches, threw up his nose and gave one long, low moan ; 
while the little girl, flinging herself upon her knees beside 
him, pressed him to her heart and wept aloud. 

W. E. N. 

(To be continued.) 
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Pantonnnu Clnld {to odmirLtig friend). “Yus, and there’s another hadvantage in 
bein’ a h actress. You’ get ter fohtygraphs took foe nofpink !” 


Slaoktox-on-Sea . 

■Weather of the most varied description 
— best described as samples — can be 
obtained hero now, suiting every taste. 
The visitor to this highly-favoured locality 
usually has the double advantage resulting 
from heat and cold, applied alternately. 
Thus, those who enjoy a warm, genial air, 
generally obtain their desire — often accoin- 
paiiied by a strong, life-giving gale : later 
in the day quite a St. Moritz turn is 
taken by the ■weather ; and those "wlio like 
a cold frosty temperature — coupled in 
most cases with a thick fog — can revel in 
the atmospheric conditions offered them. 
The inhabitants have a never-failing source 
of amusement here in the constant change 
from summer to winter clothing, necessi- 
tated by the charming inconsistency of 
things meteorological. The band now 
perforins once a day only, in deference to 
the wishes of both visitors and residents, 
who got up a joint petition to the 
authorities declaring that they, the said 
petitioners, could not stand it oftener. 

Deadleigh. 

"Wintry weather has given place to a 
pleasant thick fog, which local practi- 
tioners consider very health-giving. The 
Chrysanthemum Show would have been a 
great success had people been able to find 
it ; as it was, only eight people arrived there 
during the day, the Mayor and Mayoress 
driving some seventeen times round the 
town before discovering where they were. 
The Lord-Lieutenant would have opened 
the show but for the fact that he emphati- 
cally declined to do anything of the sort 
when requested. 

Brixanmortarville. 

There has been no complaint of monotony 
at this rising young town during the last 
week, for what with sleet, snow, rain, 
frost, fog and hail, vre have been favoured 
with an endless and charming variety that 
must attract all lovers of change. A 
company of amateur actors has been per- 
forming at the Town Hall, but ceased 
somewhat hurriedly on the third night, 
and left the place contemporaneously with 
the arrival of a large consignment of shop 
eggs from abroad. 

A bazaar here would have been opened 
by Lord Kitchener but for his presence in 
South Africa. 

The Mayor will give a vegetarian and 
teetotal banquet on December 23rd. In- 
vitations are being accepted somewhat 
languidly. 

Muddiford. 

Another visitor arrived the day before 
yesterday in the town, and was at once 
called upon by the Mayor and most of the 
Aldermen . Several of tlie principal inhabi- 
tants followed suit on the same afternoon. 

An entertainment was given in the 


market square yesterday, with the ‘ aid 
of a monkey and a barrel organ. This 
most interesting exhibition was witnessed 
by a large crowd, almost the whole of 
Muddiford turning out en masse to 
watch the monkey’s eccentric evolutions. 

A section of the new drainage scheme 
has now been commenced. 

At the College, on Monday, the wife 
of the Headmaster held a reception, and 
afterwards an adjournment was made to 
the schoolroom for the prize-giving. The 
prizes would have been distributed by 
the Duke of Ditchwateb but that, -when 
approached on the subject. His Grace said 
he vrould see them— about it later on. 


The most popular “ Joke ” on becjord. 
— ^The one about there being many “ a slip ” 
between Sir Thomas Lip-ton and the 
America Cup. “Slip" and “Lip," don’t 
you see? Oh, rare! “ Rare I " we wish it 
were, as no less than 8,610 variations of 
this amusing jest have been already re- 
ceived at 10, Bouverie Street. It has 
quite taken the place of “ "When is a 
door not a door? " which admirable witti- 
cism may be once again revived after the 
“ slip and Lip " drollery has been uttered 
for the last time. 


Dbeinition op the Bar {hy an unlucky 
suitor). — Silk, stuff, and nonsense. 


TOL. cxzi. 


z 
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THE IDEOCEAT AT THE DINNEE-TABLE. 

II. 

In Park Lane. 

And so your neighbour charmed you ? *Tis a type 
Instinct -with sound commercial qualities, 

And dowered with every solid bridal grace 
Good to restore the fortunes of a line 
Noble in name but out at elbow-joint, 

Groggy o' thews, thin-marrowed, run to seed 
For lack of lusty graft on senile stock, 

Yet keeping what of wit sufficed to know 
The price of antique curios cornered tight, 

Intrinsic worth of crusted quarterings, 

And what the legend's tag was like to fetch — 

How goes it ? “ Foy et loy " — old Norman style. 

And so you found her charming ? "What ! I 'm wrong ? 
'Twas not the Countess pleased your sense of style. 
But just your other neighbour ? "Why, my friend, 

That was the governess, called at sudden pinch 
From meal i 'th' nursery regions — ^tea and eggs — 

To supplement our numbers, thirteen else. 

O but of course a lady, need I say ? 

A thing imperative for the children's sake. 

Who ask correction, being apt to lean 

Too much for speech and manners on the maids. 

Good family— goes back, I understand, 

Five hundred years or more — stout yeoman stuff. 

Had chance of title, but declined the same 
On ground of being unversed in brewers’ "ways ; 

Nay, more, concealed the offer so refused, 

A ease of false pride, happily rare enough 
In business circles. Brief, their fortunes fell 
(Value o’ land depressed, the old excuse) 

On indigence, the genteel-piteous kind. 

Bringing the eldest daughter down to this, 

A ijost of five-and-forty pound a year 

With boer-allowance. Sweaters* wage, you '11 say, 

And scarce a third of salary paid my cook ? 

Why, there I 'm with you, were I free to waive 
What rules, imposed by economic law/ 

Provide a check for thoughtless altruism, 

Which else had rashly pauperised the girl 
Or si3oilfc the market-rates for poorer men. 

But to resume our Countess. 'Tis a type 
Instinct, I said, "with soiuid eomraereial sense, 

In whose ** combine " "with yonder belted Earl 
You have a sign o’ th’ times who runs may read ; 

Our ancient orders, visibly corrupt — 

How says the Laureate ? — ^yielding place to new ! 
Alchemy’s trick of good red blood infused 
In old nobility’s veins ; fresh PhcDenix-flights 
Of fowl revived— the Eastern fable serves— 

By breath o’ th’ spirit o’ commerce^ blown on ash. 

Frankly it is a patriot’s part they play, 

Qur merchant-princes, 'who restore the breed 
By taking noblemen for sons-in-law ! 

How else re-galvanise the Upper House 
Closed, this long while, against commercial claims,, 
Letting what prime financiers prop tbe state 
Go unennobled, save by Nature’s •work ? 

Ay, there 's the price we placid Tories pay. 

And something too serenely, through the nose, 

For huge majorities, not greatly prone 
I’ th’ naughty pride of numbers to recall 
By just what manner o’ process they arrived. 

Were I indifferent to my country’s w^eal, 

Or less the loyalist you know me for. 


Almost I might he moved to shift my flag « 

Into the camp of men so deep in need, 

The battlements they storm, so steep to win, 

And, being narrowly won, so hard to hold. 

They could not well afford to disallow 
Its due equivalent to service done ! 

Well, well, one rambles on in idle talk. 

The wine is with you. No ? Then, if you please, 

Wo ’ll join the ladies. You shall prove me right 
Who praised the Countess. 'Tis a type, I said. 

Instinct with sound com What ? The governess ! 

I fea.r you must excuse her. She withdraws 
Straight from the table to her proper place 
On these occasions, by my wife’s desire, 

Who shrinks to trespass on her leisure time. O. S. 

TO WOULD-BE STATESMEN. 

The following appears iu a Liverpool paper : 

"DAB, PULPIT, PARLIAMENT, MUNICIPAL. — Speeches on any subiect. 

" Either side of the Political Hemisphere ; Conservative, Liberal, 

Nationalist, &e. Oratory, Eloquence, Wit. Sermons written from 21s. each. 

PoHties taught. The best way of getting Paidiamentary and Municipal 

Reforms explained. Vocabulary, Pronunciation, and Gesture. Ready-made 

Toasts, Responses, &o. Law of Procedure. Rules of Debate. Duties of 

Chairman, &c. Terms fioni 21s. per hour. London, 3ktanchester, Liverpool, 

and districts visited each week. Address, &c. 

If you 're anxious for to shine iu the iniblie-speaking line as a 
man of gifts and power. 

You should come aud learn from me at the very modest fee of 
one pound one per hour ; 

For at such a small expense I will teach you eloquence, wit, 
humour, terse and pithy, 

Aud on any subject stated an impromptu animated that ’s dis- 
tinctly Sydnby-Smithy. 

And every one will say, 

As you walk your brilliant way, 

“If this young man can think of things which never would 
occur to me. 

Why, what a very singularly smart j'oung man this smart young 
man must be ! ’’ 

I have toasts all ready-made which I ’ll send you, postage paid, 
on receipt of my small fee, 

Little delicate orations full of sparkling scintillations and 
brilliant repartee ; 

And when you slowly rise with a twinkle in youi* eyes, and 
up to imns you »soar, 

As you puff a cigarette, you are guaranteed to set the table in 
a roar. 

And every one will say, 

As you walk your envied way, 

“If he can make a speech like that, which simply excru- 
ciates me. 

Why, “What a most astonishingly brilliant man this brilliant 
man must hoi ’’ 

I ■will teach you to deplore this interminable war, with its 
blood and treasure spent, 

And your thunderbolts to forge, a la Labby and Lloyd-George, 
against the Government ; 

Or, if it is your glory to he rated as a Tory, I will make it clear 
and plain 

That the one chance of salvation for the British, as a nation, 
is in Joseph CHAMBERLiMN. 

And every one will say. 

As you walk your lucid way, 

“If_he can see these things so 'well, which are not so clear 
to me, 

Why, ,what a most astonishingly great young ma n this great 
young man must he ! ’’ 
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PATTERING FEET. 

Something *s afoot ; bev^are, beware ! 

Something is climbing the bedroom stair. 

■With here a stumble and there a slip, 

Into the passage— trip, trip, trip. 

Sharp little footfalls queer and quiet, 

Never a careful step they pick. 

Quaintly marking a morning song. 

Hurry-scurry they rush along. 

Tripping bright on the passage floor. 

Up they come to your bedroom door. 

Never was music half so sweet 
As the pit-a-pat patter of tiny feet. 

Dear little voices, high and clear, 

King like a bell in the sleeper’s ear. 

Small hands plnck at his touzled head, 

“ Daddy, oh Daddy, get out of bed ! ” 

Keeping the rules— it ’s all a game— 

Out they patter as in they came. 

But somehow the song moves rather slow, 

As down the passage and ofl they go. 

And it ’s oh for the years that have passed away, 
And the feet that pattered at break of day. 

Now they are heavily booted feet, 

And they tramp and stamp in the busy street. 
And some of them seemed to tire of fun, 

So they wandered away till they met the sun ; 
But he sends them sliding along his beams. 

To patter again in your morning dreams. 


‘‘HOOD’S OWN” AT THE SAVOY. 

Neither Ib and Little Christina — ^in which title the first name 
is not, we believe, a familiar abbreviation of “Ibsen” — nor 
The Willow Pattern^ both by Captain Basil Hood, have we, as 
yet, seen at the Savoy ; only, on reading a notice of the latter 
trifle in The Times, where the writer referred to A Tale 0/ Old 
China, as played by the G-ermaii Reed’s Company years ago at 
the Gallery of Illustration, it occurred to the present reader 
and writer, “ two single gentlemen rolled into one,” that The 
Willow Pattern had served Albert Smith and collahorateurs 
very many years ago as the subject for an excellent extrava- 
ganza at the Haymarket, with a full description of action as 
represented on the plate itself, which was painted on the “ act 
drop,” and spoken by one of the authors (William Brough it 
might havo been), who stood in front, as a lecturer with a 
wand, pointing out the figures and situations as portrayed on 
the plate, and identifying them with what the audience would 
see when the curtain should rise and the action should com- 
mence. There has been quite a market for Old China recently 
in the way of musical pieces, ballets, and so forth ; perhaps 
the above-mentioned old extravaganza, “ served up ” with new 
music and modern improvements in costumes and scenery, 
might yet serve the turn of some enterprising manager. 


Exercise recommended to Thin Persons in order to aohie\tb 
Corpulence.- Select a nice soft grass-plat. Then, being quite 
thin, jump up in the air and let yourself fall, not on your feet of 
course . The thinnest man, who has carefully followed this advice, 
will at the very second of his descent discover that he has 
come down plump on the grass. Nothing further is required. 
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ATITHOEESSES. Gods ! that CniRON, -^hoso gontlc casting 

[“Madr.mo Kaissavott, who died lately in St, of tho ball is no loss dear to ino than 
Petersburg, has left behind an immense library Jjonoy of Hymottns, bo not compolied to 
of a curiously unique character. It consists of tho lingOPS of 


tioii to the gods, saying: ‘Grant, O yo xn PRAISE OF THE FOURTH ESTATE. 
Gods ! that CniRON, tvhoso gentle casting -when your star grovrs dim, 


nearly IS, 000 Yolumes, and erery wort m ihe 
collection was the product oi a female author. 
She would nevci permit any book from a mascu- 
line pen to Minsey’ her shelve 3 . 

Gazette.] 

No Shakspeare here hath tiuil)Ijlfcd 
In jests best left unsaid ; 

No Congreve vvaxes ribald 
111 plays that can’t be read ; 

But here the heart may gladden 
The hours that such would sadden 
■With Annie Swan, Miss Braddon 
And Mrs. Ward instead. 

No wild Byronic passion 
In this chaste study rings ; 

No Keats in dubious fashion 
Proclaimeth dubious things ; 

Yet need we not man^s pity, 

For hark, how sweetly pretty 
The pure and pious ditty 
Til at holy Hesians sings ! 

With firmness all unyielding 
Far from our shelves we spurn 
The wicked works of Fielding, 
SwTFT, Richardson and Stiiirne. 

No gorged digestion sickens 
On Thackeray or Dickens ; 

To Mother Carey’s chickens 
For lighter food -sve turn. 

Consistent still ivo banish 
Man-writers of to-day ; 

Q., Hope and Kipling vanish 
Far from our shelves away ; 

For wherefore should w^e need a 
Pett-Ridge w^hile we can read a 
Corelli, Grand, or Oxhda, 

A Gyp or Maxwell Gray ? 

Here in this haunt of virtue, 

Here in this Vestal shrine. 

No work of man shall hurt you 
With humour masculine : 

This pure and chaste collection 
Owes all its sweet perfection 
And virtuous complexion 
To fingers feminine. 


And when troubles gather round, 

When about you, fierce and slim,” 

n' Cruel enemies abound— 

Those situated in rural distriecs bo u;ell- 

spread Tvith rich butter. (») So saying, “Dailies “ to protect you. 

he cea.sed ■ and, having sacrificed a cock 

and a sheep, sped forth into the midst of What thougli Premiers umver still, , 
the field. prove ll^ail ; 

“Vortinvitli then CuiROX, good at frac- Though your statesmen lose tlieir skill, 
turing the lovror limbs (^), seized the ball tlr In times ol peril fail ? 
and propelled it dexterously. It com- Chiding, teaching, prosing, urarning, 
iiig, Ltsias smote, not gently indeed, You have “ loaders ” every morning, 

but with the utmost force. As a bird in If red tape the soldier clogs ; 

early morning soars gladly far above the At a pace that none may stop 

heads of men, not otherwise the ball, If the army, neck and crop, 

Lysias having struck, sought the upjier Daily rushes to the dogs — 

air. Awaiting its retui*n stood a man of Diagnoses analytic 

Athens, situated in the lengthy pas- Gives “ Our Military Critic.” 

tavage(»), his hands outspread. But him youi- peace should ves- 

the ball eluded, falling headlong to the geatholoss it the culprit roams- 
earth ; cries of derision also being uttered 

by tho spectators. And the leader ol Scotland Yard or S/ierlocfc Holmes 
the Athenians, griev<^ ae to his dear yield their key to one still greater- 

heai-t, spake m^ed words, saying, .. Onv own Crime Investigator." 

‘Your cliitnsmess is excessively annoy- " 

ing.*(”) But the other answered that lie though, army and police 1 

was not to blame, Phoebus Apollo having you in your hour of need, 

blinded his eyes. Then CiilRON once more your sad forebodings cease, 

propelling the ball, it struck Lysias on Public, for you need not heed 

the elbow, passing thence into tho hands Periods of storm and stress 

of the guardian of the gate(’). He, While you have a Daily Press, 

turning about to the arbitrator, good at 

judgments, cried aloud: ‘Pnbllsii unto UNREAL CONVERSATION. 

US, O arbitrator, tliino opinion.’ Now 

the arbitrator, himself an Athenian, Recoi-ded hy ArcMe Williams. 

cliaiiccd to have a wager of several Scene — The Library at Devonshire House. 


drachma on the contest. Wherefore he 
replied : ‘ O men and citizens, very 

much especially indeed it befits that 
Lysias should depart.’ Lysias, there- 
fore, his heart being grieved, went back 
into the building; and then, pointing 


to the arbitrator, he said to his com- What 's won ? 


Discovered, the Duke of Devonshire, 
asleep in an easy chair. Enter A. W. 

A. W. I ’m very much obliged to your 

Grace Why, here ’s another sleeper ! 

Ahem ! 

The Duke (luithoiit opening his eyes). 


panions- 


J^otee hy our Classical Editor. 


A. W. (aside). He must think I ’m a 
pupil-teacher, coming to be examined. 


( 1 ) An obscure phrase, Poppbndoep plausibly (Loudly.) One is a cardinal number 


conjectures that the egg was taken as refreshment Rake. You needn’t shout. Never 

Owes all its s ect perfec 0 protagonists. heard of Cardinal Number. Funny name 

Aiid virtuous complexion (2; Another difficult sentence. Literally, it means for a horse! Some outsider. (Opens his 

To fingers feminine. a ^ skilful willow-handler,” but this seems point- eyes.) Hullo, who are j^ou ? 

■ ■ ■ — ■ ! - A. W. Your Grace was kind enough to 

‘-Tliefingersoftliemenmtliecouiitr}-” gi^eme au appointment for a little con- 
ATHENS V. CORINTH. —apparently a pious pra 3 ’er for the agricultural y0j^ation 

[The Daift/ publishes au Athens tele- population of the neighbourhood. ’ ^ j Von 

grL stating that -the Ministei of Instruction 0) at leg-breaking.” Poppex- ^ ^ lemembei. You don t 

will submit a Bill to tbe Chamber of Deputies, bob v traces the epithet tc the speed with which happen to know the name of the yiBBer, 
making compulsoiy iii Greek schools the game of Chirox could throw the ball. But Lysias (t'f ® yon , By tho way, ar© you fond of 
cricket, which he claims to be an ancient Greek speaks of him as casting it “gently.” racing? Keep any horses ? 

game.” The following extract from a recently- (0 Some scholars translate: “in the long field.” A.W. That is beyond the dreams of 


ATHENS 7. CORINTH. 

[The Daily Express publishes au Athens tele- 
gram stating that *‘the Ministei of Instruction 


A. W. Your Grace was kind enough to 
give me an api)ointment for a little con- 
versation. 

The Duke. I remember. You don’t 


game.” The following extract from a recently- \) oome senoiars translate : intiie J 
discovered Greek ISIS, seems to substantiate this rendering, I think, is more poetic. 


j view.] n ^ ventured tnus bneny to paraphrase 

“ . . . Pentheus therefore, the egg of a *** vituperative speech of considerable length. 
Waterfowl having been secured ('), came , OA diffioidt seutoncc. How could the baU 

hack into the building, the crowd indeed from Ws’ elbow aU the way to the 

1 J. 1 keeper of the gate, or wicket Poppendorp 

shouting, not asth<»e who grant applause, eonjectures, rather inanely, that the gate was in 
but as making ridicule. Next 111 turn it the centre of the field. 

behoved Lysias, good at shaking trees (-), Out of regard for the feelings of my readers, 
to sally forth. Fiist then he, his armour I cannot translate the passage which follows, 
fastened about his limbs, made supplica- A. C. D. 


A. W. That is beyond the dreams of 
literature. Only a publisher or a theatrical 


(“) I have ventured thus briefly to paraphrase manager could run to that. A popular 


novelist or dramatist hardly could. Even 

the author of Lord Quex 

The Duke. That ’s one of mine. 

A. W. Excuse me, I think it ’s PiNBRO’S. 
The Duke. You ’re quite mistaken. Lord 


(«) Out of regard for the feelings of my readers, Quex is a horse of mine. 

I cannot translate the passage which follows. A, W. Oh, indeed ! I meant the play. 

A. C. D. I must confess I know nothing of racing. 
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Uncle, “ Ves, Charles. I laid the found atkjx of my fortune ly swing cab-fares.” 
SpeiuUlu'ift KepiJieir, I didn’t KNOW you ever drove one, Uncle ' ” 


T)ie DiiTfc. My goodness i How do you 
aniuso yourself ? 

A. TF. I get along somehow. I occupy 
myself with books. 

The Dulce (suddenli, shting hoh upriglii). 
You don’t moan to say you ’ro a bookie ? 
And yet youyinow nothing about racing ? 

A. W. Nor do I. I mean reading and 
studying. 

The Duke, Oh lord ! A sort of school- 
master. Not Board School, I Jiopo ? 

A. \r. Oh 110 ! Talking of amusomeiit, 
might I ask what your Grace is most fond 
of doing ? 

The Duke. Nothing. 

A. W. I mean, what is your favourite 
recreation ? 

The Duke. I ’ ve told you. Doing nothing. 

A. \V. Ah, I understand! Naturally a 
^linister, weighed down with the cares of 
office and all the responsibilities ol this 
vast empire, must at times have complete 
repose. Ho cannot have the pliy.sical 
strength to devote himself without inter- 
mission to the intellectual advanceniout of 
the human race 

The Duke (sleepily). Eh? At Nottingham 
or Leicester ? 

A. ir. Excllso mo, 1 don’t think any of 
the Ministers live at either of those 
places. Nor, as I was saying, can he give 
up every moment of his life even to those 
mighty schemes, those grand national 
ideals 

The Duke (opening his eyes). What? The 
Grand National isn’t now ! It ’s in March ! 

A. W. What has marching to do with it ? 
Oh, your Grace is thinking of military 
progress. Well, so far, the only thing 
altered is the soldier’s head-dress. It ’s 

not beautiful, but perhaps ^^vhy, he’s 

asleep 1 — (lovdlij) — perhaps it ’s a handy 
cap. 

The Duke (drowsily). Manchester Handi- 
cap ? Yon ’re thinking of my Trans- 
parency, 

A. IF. (confused). Your Transparency ? 
Is that a Chinese title ? 

The Duke (almost asleep). Or else — oh, 
I am sleepy ! Or else Baldoyle, as they 
said in some — some— some papers. [iVod.s. 

A. ^V. Boiled oil. What a horrible idea ! 
Is it a Chinese torture? Talking of China, 
doIyoLi think the Yang-tse-Kiang arrange- 
ment will open up a new market ? 

The Duke (thoroughly aroused). Eh? 
Newmarket? Do you know it? Jolly 
place, isn’t it ? I go there whenever I 
can. Never Icel so well anywhere. So 
different to Loudon, where you never see 
a race-horse. Funny place, London ! I 
suppose it ’s full of schoolmasters like yon. 

A. W. I 'm not a schoolmaster. 

The Duke. Why, yon said you studied 
books, so I thought you must be. Some- 
times I go to tho Education Department. 
Bores me awfully. They ’re all school- 
masters. Don’t know a horse from a 
motor car. I can’t ever understand what 
they 're talking about. 


A. W. That reminds me your Grace is 
President of the Board of Education. 

The Duke. Dear me, I believe I am ! 
Now you mention it I remember something 
of the sort. But I know nothing about it 
at all. Never understand a word anybody 
says on tho subject. That ’s a very good 
reason why I never say a word about it 
myself. Perfect gibbeiish to me. But I 
wish you wouldn’t make me talk so much. 
I ’m supposed to bo having a rest. 

A. IF. T beg your pardon. I had hoped 
to fjiid you primed to the finger-tips. 

The Duke (drotosily). Tips ? Ah now, if 
you wero a racing man, you might bo able 
to give me some. 

A. IF. What sort of sum ? I was always 
bad at arithmetic. I ’m not like your 
Grace’s subordinates in the Board Schools. 

The Duke. Do they bet ? If so, you in 
proportion 

A. IF. In proportion? Well, let us say, 
as ten is to one, so is 

The Duke. If that was the belting, I 
hope you put your money on another 
horse. But, I say, do finish your quos- 


tions as soon as you can. I *m awfully 
tired. I shall get nO sleep this morning. 

A. IF, Well, as to the war, if you could 
give me your views 

The Duke. I haven’t any. 

A. TF. I moan, if you have studied 

The Duke. I don’t study. 

A. W. Well, let ’s say your opinion 

The Duke. I never have one. 

A. TF. Dear, dear! Don’t you know 
what the other Ministers think ? 

The Duke. Not T. 

A. TF. Or what is to be done ? 

The Duke. I haven’t the faintest idea. 

A. TF. Might I venture to ask what 
induced 5DU to become a Minister ? 

The Duke. I ’m sure I don’t know. [Nods. 

A. F’'. Aren’t you all trembling at the 
thought of Lord Rosebery smashing you 
at Derby, or somewhere in that county, 
next month ? 

The Duke (hardly aioake). Rosebery? 
Try for the Derby again ? Possibly. But 
that ’s— that ’s— that ’s not for six months. 
Good-bye. [Falls asleep. Exit A. W. 

H. D. B. 
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DOMESTIC DRAMA. 

(A Hors-d^mivre,) 

"WflIj I Yea ? "Wliat is it ? I can’t hear a word. 

Oh, bother ! "What d *yon want ? What do you want ? 

Open the door then. Open the door, I said. 

Open the — can’t ! I ’m shaving. Don’t come in. 

Look here, I ’ve nothing on. Dash I I mean d — . 

Sorry I spoke, my dear, but you ’re enough 

To make a saint— yes, yes, I know I did : 

To open it, not to come in. Oh, yes I 

I only meant— now where’s that cotton-wool ? 

I’ m bleeding like— those wretched maids of yours 

Hide all my things. They do. Well, someone does, 

You and the girls are every bit as bad. 

I know I had some. Clara ? Then I wish 

To goodness Clara wouldn’t; What on earth— 

Why can’t she stuff her shoes with something else ? 

I don’t take her things. Bosh ! You seem to think 

My dressing-room ’s a sort of Westbourne Grove. 

What ’s that ? Oh, cotton-wool. I ’ ve got some, thanks. 
Yes, yes, confound — mean, I ’ve found it now. 

Oh, yes, it’s better. 

Now then, fire away. 

What was it you were going to — oh, look here ! 

It really is too bad. Who is supposed 

To mend my things ? Is anyone ? What ? Whp ? 

Well then, she doesn’t. Why there ’s — ^hang the girl I 

There ’s not a single one that I can wear. 

One, two, three — ^look 1 It surely doesn’t take 

A week to sew a button on a — what ? 

You can’t. There isn’t time. I ’ll cut a hole 

And shove a stud through. There ! Well, now, my dear, 
What was it — 

Well 1 Of course ! I might have known 1 
Now where the— where on earth — oh, nothing, thanks ! 

My only decent set of studs. That ’s all. 

Someone — I know I left them on the glass : 

I always do. I’m sure— of course I ’ve looked. 

What shirt ? Why should I leave them*in my shirt ? 

I never do : I nev — er, woll, my dear. 

What was it you were going to say ? 

Ell, what ? 

What studs? ' ^Oh, those. Yes, thanks, I 've found ’em now. 
Exactly, in the shirt. You told me so ? 

You did. You always do. You are a— w^oman : 

And I ’m— well, yes, no doubt I am a man, 

But also, as I was about to say, 

All angel. Any ordinary man 

Would certainly have lost his— hang it all ! 

I say, I ’ve lost my braces no-w. I ’ll swear— 

I wish you wouldn’t interrupt. I '11 swear 

I put them here. No, here. Why, so they are. 

Now how the Dickens— well, it ’s very odd. 

However— how ’s the time ? By Jove, we ’re late ! ! 

You ready ? Got a pin ? Do hurry up. 

This beastly tie’s all cockeye. Here, look out ! 

Don’t stick it in my neck ! Yes, that ’ll do. 

Now- then, the other. Thanks. Oh, yes, don’t fuss ; 

You ’ll make us late. What is it ? Oh, your dress ? 

Yes, pretty well. Not bad. It looks all right, 

As far as I ’m— hullo 1 why, what ’s the row ? 

Dnkind ? What, me ? My dear, you really are 1 

Why can’t you keep your temper to yourself. 

Instead of— well, I like that. I was ? When ? 

I.wasn’t. Do shut up. Here, dry your eyes, 

I hate to see a woman crying. There, 

That ’s better. Please don’t argue any more. 

No, I insist. You shall not spoil my dinner. 

SUCCESSFUL SOCIETY; 

0)\ What the F%iture has in store. 

[“ The successful society of the future will depend in the main on an 
intelligent, scientific middle-class, strenuous, efficient, serious, and highly 
educated. Aristocracy and plutocracy there will still he, hut since in the 
scientific states of the future training and efficiency will count for everything, 
those who rely on money and birth cannot play the part that they played in 
ai-mplftr organisations. They will tend more and more to supply the decorative, 
non-efficient side of life, unless, indeed, luxury and ease spoil them for any 
serious purpose whatever,” — JPopttler 

The scene is at the house of CUTPEISB, Chief Director of the 
Tinned Tomato Trust. The room is severely and uncomfort- 
ably furnished. Books, official documents, mechanical 
appliances and nerve tonics are conspicuous objets d’art. 
An air of restlessness, seriousness, business and electricity 
hangs pall-like over everything. In the background are open 
folding-doors. Within is seen a sumptuous office about ivhich 
highly-educated and gloomy officials flit. In front of a fire- 
place, in a big armchair, is seated Thomasine, a pale, nervous 
girl. She is in out-door costume and pince-nez. Enter from 
office, CUTPBISB, a lean, yellow-faced, weak-eyed, intelligent, 
scientific, strenuous, efficient, serious and highly-educated 
automaton of the middle - class. The folding-doors close. 
Thomasine rises wearily and gives him a limp hand, which 
CUTPEISE takes without emotion. 

Cutprise (in business-like tones). And you are to give me your 
answer to-day? 

Thomasine. Yes, before I go. 

[Casts furtive glance at folding-doors. 

Gut. You had no ulterior motive in coming here ? 

Thom. What motive should I have ? 

Out. (pussled). 1 hardly know. Yet— business success has 
taught me that human nature is subject to fluctuation. I 
want to guard against a slump. If I thought that you 

Thom. Why these suspicions? The sexes are equal. Two 
cau suspect. 

Cut. True. Forgive me if I appear a little strenuous. (Goes to 
fire and speaks into it.) From every point of view our marriage 
would be a thoroughly sound transaction. We are both middle 
class and leaders of society. Intelligent enough to know that 
love is not a practical asset of every-day life, and sufficiently 
serious and sensible to desire above all tilings — (repeats 
emphatically) — above all things, I say, worldly success and a 
premier position in society. (Girl winces.) I began, as you know, 
as a vendor of ha’penny papers in the gutters, but by indomitable 
push I got on. and on, until now — see (luaves his hand round room). 

I determined I would win for myself a place in successful society. 

I have done it ; but one false step, even now, would send me 
down into the submerged circles of the decorative aristocrat or 
the non-efficient plutocrat. And your case ? 

Thom. Yes, substantially, mine is the same. The terrible 
beginning at the hairpin factory ; toil, night and day, till by 
assiduity I worked my way into the patching department of a 
West-End tailor’s. Then more strenuous efforts, self-education 
before breakfast, a scholarship at the Bermondsey Industrial 
University, and then the first marmalade factory. Now they 
spread far and wide, and I manufacture sufficient marmalade 
each year to spread over Wales. 

Cut. And all this triumph you may retain by marrying me. 
You hear? 

Thom. Yes, I know\ 

Cut. Think it well over. Your place in society ! What man 
is worth giving up for that ? 

[The curiain is lowered for a few minutes. When it rises 
Gerald, an employe of Oxjtpbisb, is discovered gazing 
affectionately into the wan face of Thomasine. 

Gerald. You were to give mo your answer to-day ! 

Thom, (her eyes light up for a second). Yes. Oh, if I dared, if 
I dared 
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Ger, Be brave 

Thorn, If I could get rid of tUe awfu.1 suspicions. 

Ger. (starting). Suspicions? 

Thorn. Yes. You are different from most men. Fresh-com- 
plexioned, vrhite-bauded, gentle-mannered, and free from the 
efficient strenuity that characterises the potent forces of our 
modern civilisation. I sometimes think, forgive me, that although 
an employe here you are not a member of the middle class. 
Think what it means ! (Gerald starts.) I can only live in 
society. Assure me you are middle-class and I -will say Yes. 

Ger. (tremhling). Thomasine 

Thom. You hesitate. T am right, you are an aristocrat? Tell 
me, tell me 

Ger. Ah ! I have renounced all that 

Thom. Impossible. There are too many vigilant eyes ready 
to detect aristocratic interlopers. Tell me you have no blue 
blood, that you sprung from nothing. 

[Gerald waves his hands despondenthj. He struggles with 
his jeelings, gasps, and then nerves himself to speak 
out. 

Ger. (loith calm despair). I cannot deceive you. I am a 
duke ! 

Thom, (with cry of horror). A duke! Ah! My worst fears. 
The very word is enough. A duke ! Oh, it *s too awful ! We 
must never see one another again. It’s impossible. Me — a 
duchess]! Oh, it ’s too horrible ! I can’t think of it! 

[The curtain is lowered for a few minutes. When it is raised 
another employd is sitting faemg Thomasine, again 
tranquil. 

Second Em. You were to give me your answer to-day ! 

Thom, (rising <md walldng up stage rapidly). What you have 


told me makes it impossible that anything but the most distant 
nodding acquaintance can subsist between us. 

Second Em, Ah ! you have no pity. 

Thom. Do not let us prolong the interview which must be so 
distasteful to both of us 

Second Em. (in anguish). Was it any fault of mine that my 
father died a millionaire ? I was reared in luxury ; before I was 
of an age to realise the awful fortune to which I was born the 
insidious habit of comfort had got too firm a hold on my system. 
The loathed name of plutocrat (Thom^ine shivers) became early 
attached to me, and with the awful curse of a hundred thousand 
a year I have dragged my dreadful and luxurious way through 
life, scorned, slighted and tabooed by the cream of successful 
society. 

Thom. And you ask me to link my name with one who is the 
constant theme of social condemnation and the subject of 
democratic meetings ! 

Second Em. I have tried to work, but having been educated 
at a University, I find I know nothing. But I am already very 
strenuous. I am now a supernumerary tomato-tin-opener. Give 
me a chance and I will work my way up. With my money 

Thom. Your money! your money! 

Second Em. (grimly). You are right. I must be content to 
remain a mere decoration on the fringe of so— so—soeiety, to be 
for ever a submerged plutocrat. You are right. 

[Head sinks on his breast. The curtain is again lowered. 
When it is raised Odtprisb is being] fotmally accepted 
by Thomasine. The folding doors are open and the two 
employds are seen breaking up the office fumwure in the 
twentieth century dramatic style. The curtain then falls, 
marking the end of the play. W. H. M. 
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IX i:magixatiox. 

f*‘Miss Mvrif. Ct'r^PLLi rca<l au nifc‘restiii»r ad(ln*ss to tin* Kdinlniiwli 
Philosophical Sin'ioty Iasi ovening on what she called ‘The Vanishing 
Gilt.* The vanishing gift meant imagination .” — Daily Taleyraph.'l 

{An Imarfinanj AfhZrc.sn tu Ma'cencm,) 

All wpitors Ikivo this raiilt — tliar vlion u score 
Ot iio\ols They luivo written, to the' fore 
They needs iiiiist press in otluM* walks ot life. 

Perchan<*e attempt on stroiinis of party strift^ 

To pour Their iwidniglit tiil, perehnneo to lend 
A lielping: Iiaud to some ]>()liTie friend. 

Empyreal lire disdaining;, glad they tight 
To 1)0 espied in an lm})erial light. 

And while much thought tlw^y give to other Woes, 

Their crippled grammar unattended goes. 

In short, each writer strives to attain the end 
Of national guide, philosopher and friend. 

M.*ecexah, wouldst thou know the writer’s art- 
By w'hich he plays so various a part. 

By which he feels himself innately fit 

To V at oneo Bewr, Shakrpeare, Bliot, Pit? 

Know that this gift, this spirit of self-elution 
Springs frt)m a rich and strong imagination ! 


Imagination I lovely, laughing fay! 

Hoav w’-ondorful the tricks thou lov’st to play ! 
The nodding clerk sinks liack in soft roposo 
Before his figures long unadclod rows, 

By;tliee persuaded ho has earned his wage 
In languor lolls upon the loilgcr’s page. 

By tliee the hungry, w’hon ho shall partake 
Of— wdiat is not too rare— a ioiighish steak, 
Beguiled, shall swear ’tis tender as can be, 
And prove a martyr to the steak— and thee ! 
The densest fog that veils the winter’s skies 
Before a strong imagination flies, 

Vnless it happen ere the charm be tried 
One doth with some belated friend collide, 
When each shall greet the other Avilli an oath, 
To dwell on -which imagination ’s loath. 

And on me it has ever been my way 
To lot imagination have full play. 

What am 1 ? Be my talents great or small, 

With imagery 1 can colour all 

Till I sliall seem, by virtue of my stories, 

The height of England’s literary glories, 

The pride, the honour of the British nation, 
All this, M.eoenas — ill imagination ! 




Vide his Speech at Plijnioulh. 
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TELEPHONIC TALK. 

(When iheneio refjnhitionsi come into force,) 

Edwin (arjed tweni}j~fivc). Arc you there, 
Hwetheart? 

Angelina (ditto). Yes, darling. 

Edw. I am so very pleased to lind that 
I shall be able to dine at home to-night 
after all, 

Ang. Oh, I am so glad. 

Edw. I knew you would be. Yes, I 
have been able to put off the business 
dinner. It might have led to a little 
profit, but what would that have been 
compared with our usual delightful fetc- 
a~t6te ? 

Ang. Dearest ! 

Edw. So we have postponed it indefi- 
nitely. Something wdll ootne along just as 
good. After all, we must keep the vie 
intime sacred. 

Ang. Yes, darling ; but you must not let 
your love for our dear happy little home 
stand in the way of our advancement. 


Edio, Clever little woman ! 

Ang. Your happiness and mine is my 
first and only care. "We must be economi- 
cal. And that reminds me that we are 
paying a penny for this chat. 

Edw. And cheap at the price ! ; 

ICommunicfiiion rut off. 
^ ^ 

Edw. (aged forty-five). Are you there V 

Ang. (ditto). Yes. Wiat is it ? 

Edw. Can't stand any more homo din- 
ners. Sliall dine at the club to-night ! 

Ang. Fancy wasting a penny to toll me 
that ! 

Edw. Quite so. A penny for a talk 
with you ! Dear at the price ! 

[Coinwiinication cut off. 


The Queen-Mother of Holland must 
bo an inveterate card-player, as she 
spends so much of her time at Loo. 
Whether limited or unlimited is not 
stated. 


THE “OPE^’ SEASON. 

Daphne, that day 
Do you renienibcj* 

(Then it was May, 

Now it ’s Noveinbei ) 

Plighting our'troth 
Nothing should sevor ; 
Binding us both 
Firmly, for ever ? 

Yes, I allow 

Strepijon 's more showy 
As for me, now 
I prefer Chloe. 

Yet, if men say 
“Fickle," remember 
Then LX, was iMay, 

Now it 's November. 


SUGGES'l’ED NAME FOR AN ASSOCIATION 
nEVOXEC TO THE PRESENT POPLLAR CaRD- 
Craze.— T he London Bridge Club. 
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OUE BOOKTXCt-OFFICE. 

Dkalini; ’'.vtTh Th'' Llfr of L' 


as to l 3 rin" both toavs and iaughtor to the eotmcnanco of 
the andioiioo. The spell is wrought by CirEVALTEU only 
nj after profound study of the original and the oxoreiso of 




JCc7b/zcrn (’=>Virit. Eldbpj, Mr. J^aRUV O'XJniEX has ihat intuition of human nature which is roeognisecl as | 

t'no advantage of pei’sonai intimacy with the sub- genius. The popular singer-in-character is the product of i 

iecT of his essay. In the case of the late Lord the penny reading craze of thirty years ago. His first en- | 

Chief Justice, that is u condition more than gagoment on the stage v.as as one of the boys in Tom | 

« asTotiiarily esMmrIal siiecOftS. To the outside tvYLOh’.s comedy 7n Pureiils and GiutraiduH. Ten shillings a 

, vrorld, not ewepting the Bar, lU'SSELL’s loading week as his salary, an assured fortune upon which he mnst 

eharactei'istic-5 (apart frosn his genius) wore his have looked back Vv'ith regret when, some years later, on tour 

short ivinpei' and his bh:ii'i» sp'CLh. He v/as truly, as the with Joiix Keacci mi P, their total receipt at Northampton on 

eabman said id John FosI’fk “a harbitrary gent.*’ But be- Bank Holiday night was one shilling. Amongst the charges 

iiind a lr4>v.’irin!j: 4\ninionaiiee lie, not always sueL*essfully, brought against members of the theatrical profession is that 
eoneealud Lhe kindest of Jioarts. There were two Charlfs of inordinate poi‘sonal vanity. There may be some modern 
Hisseh.s, one in wig and gown, faring meanness and iiii- memoirs — ^wi Id horses would not drag from my Bai*onite ideutifica- 
truthf Illness in the witness box, or confronted ])y stupidity tion — ^^vllerein the charge is sustained. A charm about Mr. 
outlie part ol whatsoe\er hapless pei'soii : the other beaming CllEVALiEU's tale is the unaffected modesty of the narrator. 
ii a circle of intunate friends, or the centre of the happy The only people he extols are those with whom he has worked, 
lanilly cii*i b‘. My Baronite was privileged to know liiiii at and the one or two who helped him when he could not help 
Tadwortli Court, wlu*ro the real man was disclosed. JMi*. iuinself,anepoch,nottoothLcklypcoplcd,towhichallsuceoss- 
O’BriI'A’ toucln‘s a chord in the lioiiu' life when he quotes lhe fui nieii look back with gratitude. Shrewd observation, a keen 

letter \UMiti*n lo Lord Ilrs.sKU/s daughter, AIay, wIkui she sense of humour, wide experience, enable him to ^\Tite a book 


liually resohed to take the veil. IVrlnqis never has so beauti- 
tul ami leii(l<M‘ an ei)isth‘ lu^cii written under the formidable 


at once entertaining and instructive. Its pages arc illuminated 
with many pliotograplis of the songster in his most popular 


liea<llino, “ Hoyal Courts ol Jiistict‘.” Ki’ssell was entirely a characters on the miisic-liall stage. 

seli-iiiadc man, shouldering his way to the front, and lioUliiig jg to be hoped,” says my Right Reverend Bishop- 

his jilace thcie by sheer capacity. His crowning triumph came Baronite, “that the Aldino House publishers of the poeket- 
at thc‘ entl, when he stt‘ppod from the Bar to the Bench, able Temple Bible, whert'of the first two books, eruditely 

Everyone admitted his .supremacy a.s an ad\ocate. xMaiiy, edited by Drs. Sayce and Kennedy, have already appeared, 

including faithful friends, feared that what sliould be the ^vill inciiidc The Apocnjpha in their excellently got-up 

judicial serenity of the Bench would, when he sat upon il, be re-issue, as being of considerable iutei’est to the biblical 

ilistiirbed by occasional outlnirsts oi angry impatience. Before stiidout.” 

Rl'ssell had worn the ermine six months, the point of con- The Temple Clamas series (Dent & Co.) the Baron has 
troveiNy was whether he was not gre^ater as a Judge than he just been reading that most delightful of all books of Eastern 
had betm supremo as an advocate. He leaves behind him the ti.avel, OirARLEis Kinglake’s Eotlien. Written light-heartedly 
meiiKjry of a strenuous life, a brilliant career. The value of early forties of last century, its matter and style are as 

Air. t) Bihkn s admirable rc^cord is enhanced liy a photogravure fr^sh as on the fir.st day of its i 3 ublication ; more so, indeed, if 
of Mr. Saruent s painting of the Lord Chief Justice a master- were iDOSsiblc, seeing that the interest liaving been allowed 
piece ot portraiture. ^ increase (as in the mysterious Bast it ever will) at compound 

I p-tt)-date boys, on seeing the representation, on tlio cover, the record of his tour is more valuable than over ; while 
of a proud but wily ‘•Heathen Chinee with a clraw’ii sword, inioyant spirit of this keen observer and most candid 
may be hiirethat 2hc Dnujon of Pcldn, by CVptaiii F. S. Beres- |.ucouteHr having lost none of its “go,” the book will always 
FORD, R.A.AI.C. (Blackie and Son, Ltd.), is an excLthig story jjeaii admirable model for literary tourists, 
of the late Bo.xer Rebellion. Two English boys, with the “ I ’ni bound to say,” quoth the Baron — “ aye, and as hand- 
daring only to be found in the youthful heroes in Christmas gomely bound as are the tw’^o volumes of Tjumh's Tales from 
books, after \aried hairbreadth escapes, manage not only to shcdcspcai-e (Raphael Tltk and Sons, Ltd.), with introductions 
get into the Legations, but out again, and finally reach Tient- ^nd additions (but no ‘subtractions' thank goodness!) by 
sin ! Their enemy, the villain Hiiug, dies tragically at the Furnivall, M.A. Camb., charmingly illns- 

hands of liis own Bo.xers. , . trated by Harold Copping, — that no more perfect 

bAMCLL Merwin IS a name unfamiliar to the Baron, who, in present as a Christmas book for all, whether 
making this candid admission, lays himself open to the obvious middle-aged, or old, can be found than 

retort tliat not to know AIerwin argues liimself iinknowm. But these dear old familiar tales (with new heads and 
“ tiiat ’s as may be,” and the Baron is glad to have this oppor- supplied by artist) by sweet AIary Lamb W 

tuiiity ol making Air. AIerwin s literary acquaintance through delightful brother Charles.” f/W 

the meillinn of his most cxcolloiit romance, entitled The Road to ippjp^ BARON DE B -W i 

Pruntcnac, which is not a guide book, although the publi.sher is j 

.\lLRRV\. As the romances w'rit in Indian ink by Fenlmore ~ 

CooPFR were to an earlier generation, .so ought the stories by After a Visit to the Bond Street Gallery. 

Sa^MCFL AIerwin lo be to the present, that i.s, sliould he con- {By Oar lnsp,.rcd One,) 

fume iu the Hue of ronuiuee I.usiness whemif the Umid to TuiSiiE 's no mistaking tliat great painter’s touches 

broiitenuc is a llrsc-rato spochupn. The descriptions are In this our Ijong^Lost hut Re-Gained’s-horough’s Duchess ! 

vividly picturesque, llio actors stirringly dramatic, and the 

reador’.s interest in the adventures is never allow^ed to fljvg for ■ ■ — ■ ■■ =: 

one single second. “ Sola ! Sola I Last Thursday was given (that is, for pay- 

In writing his autobiography Before I Foryet (Fisher Unwin), meat), at the Royal Albert Hall, “ The only Path concert of the 
Mr. Chevaukk discloses the secret of his brilliant siiecess. He season.” Thus w^as it advertised. And rightly. As long as 
just thinks and w'oi*ks--thiuks in<'es.santly, W'orks 'patiently. Baroness Cedeustrom will permit oiu* Adelina to sing in 
He is, in a literal seii.se, what some years ago Air. Punch public, so long will she ever remain “the only Patti” (as 
dubbed liini, a Chevalier iVimliistrie. When it is done, it seems | advertised) without the “ concert.” A la saute de Madame la 
easy to don “the pearlies,” and sing “Afi/ Old Dutch'* solBaroniie/ 
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J\COB AND HIS MASTER. 

Paht it. 

Tt\E tjo iiitirul Di NCOMBF. was oightiion years of age wlieu 
bhe tlavv'iied re^plendently upon the highest society in her 
native laud, and if she did not at once become engaged to a 
peer of the rofilas or a South At'rieau millionaire, the fault lay 
neither v»’ith her parents nor v\ith eager postulants for her 
hand. It was disappointing for the postulants, but scarcely 
discj[iiieting to Mr. and Mrs. Dl’NCOMBE, that she saw fit to 
decline all offers during her fii*st London season ; for indeed she 
was pretty enough and charming enough to claim the right of 
taking lier lime. ]»liYLLis was waywaril and fastidious; but 
that really did not mutter, since several years of ample 
opportunity lay evidently before her. Xow it came to pass, 
i»n<‘ evening in tlie course of lu^r seetmd season, that she was 
taken iii to dinner by Mr. Theodork CracroRT, a oomparatively 
young politician who had already made his mark in the Hoiuse, 
and who was destined — s>o well-informed persons predicted — ^to 
go far in public life. She did not pay her neighbour’s pre- 
liminary remarks the compliment of listening to them, but as 
soon as she Jiad luiished her soup she turned her lovely face 
towards him and said : 

“ This is a stroke of good fortune for me, ^Mr. Cracropt ; you 
are the one person whom I have been wanting to meet for ever 
s ) long, and 1 was lieginning to be afraid that our paths would 
never cross.” 

“ I am more than flattej*ed,” siiiiliiigly returned the well-pre- 
served gentleman with the short brown beard who sat on her 
lett. “May I venture to hope that my little voUuno of verse 
has found favour hi your eyes, then V ” 

“ I won’t deceive you,” answered the young lady composedly ; 
“ I will confess, to my shame, that I didn’t even know you had 
composed a little volume of verse.” 

“ Poor, unappreciated me ! So yon take an intelligent interest 
in contemporary politics, I suppose? ” 

“ jJTob more than is unavoidable from the fact that my father 
is a .Member of Parliament. You belong to his party, I believe, 
and my sympathies are with you both, little as I understand 
what all the fuss is about. But I do take an immense interest 
ill your nephew Bon. How is Bob? — and where is he? — ^and 
why iloes he never so much as send a message to his old 
friends ? ’ ’ 

-Mr. CRACROia’ laughed. “Oh, Bob is all right ; ho has been 
in the Mediterranean for some time past ; but lie is on his Avay 
home now, and I expect him to turn up in London any day. I 
am sure he will be proud to hear that you remember his 
e.vistence.” 

“ He ought to be ashamed of himself if ho has ever doubted 
that, and still more abliamed if he has forgotten mine and 
J«cob’.s.” 

“Jacob’s?” repeated Mr. Crauroft interrogatively. Then, 
with a sudden flash of memory, “Oh, the dog, to be sure! 
Jacob Faithful f yes I Dear me! What a long time it seems 
since that bitter March afternoon of my poor brother’s funeral 
when the boy tramped over to your i>lace, taking the four- 
footed friend whom I really couldn’t oiler to adopt with him ! 
Jacob Faithful survives, does he ? ” 

“ Of course he does ; he is in llie prime of life. Xow toll me 
all about Bob, please.” 

There was not a great deal to be told ; but what there was 
redounded entirely to Bob’s credit. Ho had given his uncle 
and guardian no sort of trouble; ho was getting on capitally 
in his profession ; ho was quite as likely as not to die in the 
uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. He had never, J^lr. 
CitAOROFr generously admitted, been hi any sort of way a bore. 
That he ended, on this particular evcniing, liy becoming some- 
what of a bore was due only to Miss Buncombe’s persistency in 
talking about him — for which ho could not fairly bo blamed. 
But in truth it was very pleasant to bo honoure*ld with Miss 


Duncombe’s undivided attention, upon no matter what pretext ; 
so the solf-complaeent Theodore (many great ladies, and some 
great men, had given this budding statesman excuse for self- 
complacency) harboured no ill-wdll against his nephew. To be 
jealous of a mere boy like Bob would be too absurd ; yet it did 
occur to Theodore Cracroft, when he returned to his luxurious 
chambers at a late hour, that he could quite easily learn to feel 
jealous of anybody whom Phyllis Buncombe might be pleased 
to favour. He was ambitious, sybaritic, by no means as well 
off as he would have liked to be : it obviously behoved him to 
espouse some heiress or wealthy widow. But, unluckily for 
him, he had refined, fastidious tastes, while his heart was a 
somewhat susceptible one. Therefore the thought of Miss 
Phyllis — so pretty, so fascinating, so well-connected, so ad- 
mirably qualified to secure and retain social recognition for her 
future litLsband ! — drew several profound sighs from him. For 
although Mr. Blncombe was a rich man, he had a large family 
and could scarcely be expected to bestow more than a modest 
marriage-portion upon his daughter. 

Theodore unlocked one of the drawers of the writing-table 
and took therefrom certain letters which he had already perused 
more than once. They related to the recent discovery that 
coal lay beneath the surface of the hitherto barely remunerative 
Kirkhall estate, and they contained offers which looked highly 
advantageous to the proprietor of that estate. The proprietor 
had not as yet been made acquainted with them, inasmuch as 
he had only within the last few days come of age, and his 
guardian had very properly hesitated to make arrangements on 
his behalf. But he would soon be hi London now, and his 
guardian had already ceased to possess legal control over him. 
Fortunate young beggar ! — more fortunate than grateful, no 
doubt. His property had been well and carefully administered 
for him during his minority ; but that he would see in that 
circumstance any reason for allowing the administrator a share 
in his luck was, of course, most improbable. One cannot bo a 
barrister, much less a politician, for a considerable number of 
years, w'ithout recognising the melancholy truth that ours is 
an inherently selfish race. So Mr. Theodore Cracroft, M.P., 
sighed once more, put away his papers and went to bed. The 
drawer contained other documents — offensive documents, set- 
ting forth, most of them, the curt statement of “account ren- 
dered ” — ^^vhich he wusely refrained from examining. He was 
desirous of forgetting them, and fairly successful, as a rule, 
in so doing. 

A day or two later his nephew, just arrived from Portsmouth, 
strode in upon him — a brown-faced, w’ell-knit young yolloiv, 
with white teeth, clear eyes, and a breezy manner. 

“\Voll,” Uncle Theodore,” said ho, “here I am, you see! 
Off your hands at last, and ready to take over my title-deeds, 
which are worth about twopence half-pennv a vear, I suppose, 
eh?” 

“ Oh, you w'ill find them worth rather more than that, I 
hope,” answ’ercd the older man, smiling; “but w^e won’t 
discuss business matters until after dinner.” 

His ward and he had seldom met since the former had first 
gone to sea, and had corresponded only at rare intervals. They 
had not much in common ; still, their relations had ahvays been 
amicable, and they had a species of distant mutual regard. 
This, naturally, grow somewhat w^armer after an excellent 
dinner, aeeoQipaniod by a sufficiency of champagne ; so that 
'When the time came for Mr. Cracroft to render an account of 
his stewardship, ho was in the presence of an indulgent and 
amenable auditor. 

“■Well, you sec how it is,” ho Tvouncl up a full and lucid 
narrative by saying : “ there is the chance, which w’e must 
not venture to call more than a chance, that this coal mine 
may prove highly remunerative ; but then again, there is the 
contrary possibility to bo considered. I need scarcely point 
out to you how important it is, in such cases, that the owner 
should be upon the spot to look after his interests, and — 
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“Oh, 1 enn't I»o 
upon the 
inter riiptt^d P>uLi ; 

“ I ’in as good as 
booked for West 
Africa now, I be- 
lieve.” 

“That a man 
should be sen- 
tenced to the AVest 
African station, 
and look as if he 
liked it! AVoll ! 
well! tastes 
differ.” 

“It’s a beastly 
climate of course; 
but thcM'e’s every 
prospect of light- 
ing in those parts 
just now,” Jluii 
explained. “At 
least, so they 
say.” 

“H’m! I can 
only repeat that 
tastes differ. But 
to return to what 
we were talk! 11 g 
about. Quite the 
best thing you 
could do, I should 
say, would be to 
sell Kirkhall, if a 
purchaser were 
discoverable. The 
place, now that the 
existence of coal 
is au ascertained 
fact, should be 
worth something 
substantial — live 
or six thousand 
pounds, perhaps.” 

Bob opened his 
eyes and his 
moutli ; the sum 
named sounded to 
him a very sub- 
stantial one iu- 
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‘•AlV PEOPLE \UE IIOTHERINU UE To MAURY MiSS iMaYFOUI).” 

“ Yor ’l> I5E 'N ERY LVCKY IF YOU 1»IH. ShE IS VERY CLE\ ER \N'D VERY liEWriFFL ' 

“Oh » I don’t want to marry buvins and beauty. I want to marry rocr.” 


answered Buis, j 
with a grin. “ [ 
j was going to say ; 

I that I used to 
I think 1 should 
I rather like to end 
I ray days at Kirk- 
hall ; but I expect 
that 's past pray- 
ing for now. Most 
of the things that 
one used to dream 
about in one’s 
puppyhood are 
past praying for.” 
He added, after a 
moment of silence, 
“I suppose you 
never hear or see 
anything of the 
Buncombes, do 
you?” 

I had the plea- 
sure of meeting 
them at dinner not 
long ago,” Mr. 
Chacroft made 
honest reply. 
“Miss Buncombe 
inquired about 
you; she has de- 
veloped into a 
smart young lady 
and a famous 
I beauty.” 

I “The deuce she 
[has! I wonder 
I whether she would 
* condescend to re- 
j eeiveme if I looked 
' her up.” 

I “I daresay she 
[and her mother 
[ would be happy to 
[receive you, if 
‘ they happened to 
be at home ; but I 
am not sure that 
I should advise 
vou to call. 


deed ; though, if he had been bettor informed, he would liave People of the class to which they belong are apt to Ijo dis- 
known that his patrimony must either Ijg worth considerably concertingly patronising to the likes of us, and what is the use 
less or a great deal more. “Bo you suppose I could get hold of of inviting a snub ? ” 

a purchaser at that figure ?” ho asked. Notwithstanding this discouragement, which he recognised 

A would-be purchaser was not far to seek. Bob’s uncle was as being kindly meant. Bob betook himself on the following 
quite open and straightforward about it ; he pointed out that afternoon to Mr. Buncombe’s town residence in Eaton Square, 
his position as an ex-trustee might lay him opeu to subsequent He said to himself that, after all, his old playmate was not 
criticism of an unfavourable character, that he might make an likely to insult him, and that, even if she should, his shoulders 
uncommonly good bargain by paying £5,000 — ^which was the were broad enough to bear any burden that might be laid 
highest price he felt justified in offering— for the Kirkhall upon them. He met with the good fortune Yvhich proverbially 

estate, and that the owner, before deciding to sell, ought favours the audacious. Mrs. Buncombe, he was informed, was 

certainly to see all the correspondence which had passed upon not at home ; but Miss Buncombe, for whom he promptly asked, 
the subject of the proposed mining operations. But Bob was, and no sooner had she received his card than she sum- 
declared that five thousand down was good enough for him. moned him by a most cordial message to her presence. 

“If you think it worth your while to take the place off my He found her in the great, cool, flower-scented drawing-room 
hands on spec, Uncle Theodore, it ’s yours ; and the more you all alone, save for the shaggy companion who was ever at her 
profit by the transaction, the better I shall be pleased. I used side— found her and fell, so to speak, prostrate before her then 

to think, when I was a youngster ” and there. Literally, he stood bolt upright and shook hands in : 

“ Good heavens ! what are you now ? ” an awkward manner (being more than a little shy) ; but if he had 

“ I shall be a flag-lieutenant before you know where you are,” flattered himself that his boyish passion for Phyllis Buncombe 
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wfis a thine; of the past, he was at once uiideooived. For a master and a mistress. But canine intelligence is more 
the girl ho smiled so brightly upon him was the old Phyllis, direct than Imman in its conclusions, and, despite this clear 
idealised ; the same (only more so) in face, in voice, nay, even ciiccairagement, Lieutenant Cracroft, refrained from 

— so she gave him to understand — in constancy to the absent, putting forward preposterous suggestions. Ho only begged 
To be upbraided with his own hick of constancy, reproached Miss Buncombe to be so very kind as to keep his dog for him 
for having never once written during all those long years, and a little longer, in consideration of the notorious insalubrity 
accused of having no heart at all w\is infinitely more delightful of the West African climate. 

than the kindliest W’ldcome w'ould ha\e been to him. And then This, naturally enough, led to a prolonged discussion of the 
Jacob h'aithful, wlio scrutinised him doubtfully, witli t^ai-s perils belonging to the young man’s destined station and to 
cocked and lu‘iid (»n one siil(\ until li<" spoke, leapt on a sudden expressions of deep regret that ho should have applied — as he 
on to his knees aiul ovt*rwdielnu*d liini with rapturous earesses. 1 confessed lie had done — for employment in so deadly a region. 


Well, that sort ot K’o w'onder that young 

thing was enough tt) _ _ _ v. __ 3Z _ . . ij man left Eaton Square 

turn any young mail's ’ - "" — ( ■' elated frame of 

head, and if, in the agi- > “~===-s^-=: _ - mina, with Ja/ce trotting 

tation of the moment, — ’ — ' _ *” / at his heels. For Jci/ce’s 

Boij gave utieraiice to '3* / [ -.~lzE1:zZT' ' } mistress insisted upon 

S(»ino extravagant asser- ^ |- -•~^ =.== = -:: - 4 = :== ^^ i =^-^-— 4 —- - resigning her charge 

i tions, no d on lit Miss ' "} — " during the brief i}eriod 

1)1 M’OMRE pardoiuul ^ T of Bob’s stay in London, 

til (MU. She w’as also ^ ‘ and that remarkable dog 

pleast‘d to pjrdon his — Jf ' ~ - _ acquiesced in the pro- 
past offences of omission -• y-— -- 'r ~3 | — ' V/^ ' P^sed arrangement as a 

when it had been inadi* matter of course. The 

clear 10 her that these »] _ ways of dogs are past 

had been dm* to an ex- - - - J-r- ~ .. W-)_ r^.- 11." \ finding out; and so, 

cessive ami misplaced - - - alas! are those of women. 

humility ; only she could — " — Wy^ - Still, if Bob had had a 

not allow' him to say ^ — little more experience of 

that it was impossible ' ~ " 'tlie latter, he would 

for the dog to know' him .. doubtless have divined 

again after such a lapse that all this extreme 

amiability on ^ ISUss 

beings and to other dogsj - - : nor hands from which to 

and he only lights when I’ead his character, the 

ho is attacked; but he ^ jySpT ij f — - appointment of Count 

doesn’t encourage fami- IhIT^ Czeecsen as the new 

liarity, much less ol>- 31 jr^ Austro-Hungarian Am- 

trude it.” " 'll bassador to the Vatican 

“Good old Jake I He ~ ~~ is most felicitous. As- 

souiids rather as if ho tutoly diplomatic, the 

took after his former hkvu v (;t)iu> dum. n«»w' ok hie "Smu vuine,” isrr no one nv^ vet Count will know' w'hat 

master.” M-(i(;EM;Ei> now he tin kvt.c anythin.! m-ko.n(;eii thvn aqua pu/ia “down to keep to himself and 

„ . ru:H.\i Somethin.! ox the i.ixe'< ok the rxEUMATie itmi* m\y he x'seki l , . ^ - . . , 

“His former master im-i’A'ding h.’Ensei. vhti'ujeu'^ ix low' wvteh. ferret out, and 

might do worse than w’ill have pow'er to add 

take after him — has done w'orsc, indeed, in some respects, to his title as “Count Hidc-aiid-Czeceseii.” What he doesn’t 
That is, if you allude to yourself. But let mo remind you, as know* w'oii’t be worth know'ing. His leisure hours may be de- 
he is doing his best to remind you, that he hasn’t ceased. to voted to Bezique, wiien he w'ill be “Count B. Czeecsen.” If 
belong to you, iiotwitlistaiiding all your neglect and in- he has had the advantage of an English legal training, then, 
difference, and you cau resume possession of liim now' if you w'hen giving Ills professional opinion, he w'ould also sign 
like.” “Count Czeecsen oightpenee.” 

“Do you mean to say that you would like that?” Bob 

reproachfully asked. ^ , x . .x ,, -x x 

“Xo; I Uou’t moan to sav that I should like it, but I am Pkobu 3MS.-» Of what use is it,” -smtes to us a » Thohough 

almost afraid lie would. Just look at him ! Isn’t he saTing as a boy a ‘ liberal education if he finishes as a 

lilaiuly as possible that no dog can serve two mastoi-s?’’ Conservative V’ On the other hand, we ask this <‘T.T.,” should 

He reallv did seem to bo aavine- sometliinir to that efloet. ^ SOing in for Parliament, wouldn tyou expect him, 


“Do you mean to say that you would like that?” Bob 

reproachfully asked. ^ , x . .x ,, -x x 

“Xo; I don’t moan to sav that I should like it, but I am Pkobusms.-” Of what use is it,” -iwites to us a » Thohough 
almost afraid lie would. Just look at him ! Isn’t he saving as a boy a ‘ liberal education if he finishes as a 

plainly as possible that no dog can serve two mastoi-s?’’ Conservative V’ On the other hand, we ask this <‘T.T.,” should 

, He really did seem to be saying something to that elleet. *1*’ Parliament, wouldn tyou expect him, 

life \va8 apologetic about it; ho went to PHViiis when she alter being liberally brought up, to tarn out o Co«sei-o«tiue? 

cftUed him, soon returning, however, to Bob, who did not call 

him. His mannei? implied that a compromise might bo arranged Vaccination Motto {for anybody classically inclined). Anna 
! and tl&at, although allegiance to two masters was incompatible mimwi — qne cano!** “Arms, and the virus! I sing out I *’ 
j, with solf-cespeett he was prepared to accept the joint sway of The foregoing is an illustration of “ Sors Virgiliana.** 
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HYDE PARK AND THE FAIRY. 

III.— The Story of the One-Eyed Duck. 

{Conti\iucd from page 307.) 

“ Children would get on very well if there were no uurst^- 
maids,’* said the one-eyed duck grumpily. 

“Nursemilids/’ chirped a pcrky-looking sparrow, “were 
invented to provide conversation for the military.” 

The one-eyed duck looked with ruffled disgust at the iutor- 
ruijter, but she only said, “ Fly away, there ’s a good chap, I 'ni 
telling my friend a story, thougli, it you like to hear it . . .” 

“ Can’t stop ! ” cut in the sparrow. “ A pal of mine has told 
me of some splendid place where you can get one of the best 
crumb suppers in London. You let me have a note of it later.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the duck, then observed in a low tone to her 
comxjaiiion: “Have to keep on good terms with the little good- 
for-nothing. He ’s undertaken to edit my reminiscences.” j 
“ Veil,” observed the friend rather impatiently, “ let 's have j 
the story. There ’s fog eomiiig, and I shallgo to sleep at sunset.* * i 
“I can’t be Hurried ! *’ said the one-eyed duck. “ But when j 
you *re sleepy wc *11 adjourn. The other day w’hen the pea- 
hen was telling yon about her love affair I noticed you wei'e | 
asleep the whole time.” j 

“ If you *d been a confidante so often as I have, you ’d do the | 
same,” returned her friend. “I’m rather anxious to learn bow i 
you got that eye damaged.” I 

“Because I saved a child’s life.** And she plumed her' 
I feathers with an impressive air. 

“ Unnecessary ! There are too many about as it is.** 

* ‘ ’Twas Ciuite accidental, * ’ explained the narrator. “ The fact 
is, the silly little thing had dropped a doll in the water. 1 
swam up *’ 

“ You thought the doll was something tasty, I suppose? ” 
“Our best motives, our noblest impulses, are perhaps tainted 
i by a thought of self,” said the one-eyed duck reflectively. 

I Her friend made no reply. Philosophy always bored her, and 
she proceeded to conduct minute investigations somewhat on the 
lines of Calverleg's dog. The effort proved exhausting. 

“ You *re asleep,” said the one-eyed duck. “ To-morrow at 
ton— by the fountains.” (To be continued,) 
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It ain’t anythin* like it was this mousin’. 
BLESS Yor, Sir, I couldn’t see my flet I ” 


A REAL USB FOR FOG. 

Dear Mr. Puncei,— I have invented an 
iugeiiioiis machine for utilising London 
fogs, and I should be glad if you would 
bring It to the notice of the authorities, 
as it is not only effective but economical. 
By ibs use the fog is cut into slabs of 
solid material, which can be employed 
for paving or building purposes. My in- 
vention should also commend itself to the 
London County Council, the move so as 
it can slice the solid atmosphere into 
smaller blocks, which make most excel- 
lent fuel. This Christmas I intend to 
burn a Yule log fashioned from this 
neglected material. All the nonsense 
written about fans and steam-blasts docs 
not commend itself to 

Your obedient Servant, 

Ferdinand Fogey 
{Sole Patentee of the London 
and ProviTieial Fogometer), 
The InventorieSf 8,W, 

P.S. — If you know of any enterprising 
capitalists, I should be very willing to 
let them find the money wherewith to 
syndicate my invaluable invention. 


LOVE’S SPELL. 

In CELrA*s ear T breathed a tale 
Of youth and rosy love, 

But nothing did my sweets avail. 
Her heart 1 could not move. 

All unconcerned she heard me out, 
Serene and self-possessed, 

And in her two lips* biidcUiig pout 
My failure stood confessed. 

Love’s magic spell in vain I wove, 
The charmed circle drew, 

With honey-dropping words I strove 
Her coldness to subdue. 

The letters four I bade her range — 
L-O-V-B, to tell 

The truth, I prayed her heart would 
change 

Beneath the mystic spell. 

With languid hand she idly traced, 
A graceful L, and then 
Across the letter’s slender waist 
She twice drew cruel pen. 

I saw then why my tale of love 
Void of enchantment fell. 

For Oelia, as her £ did prove, 

Love had a different spell I 


WALKER WELL IN THE RUNNING. I 
Since Mr. Punch no longer issues His 
Own Private Pocket-Book, profusely illus- 
trated, he is willing to admit that the 
Pocket Books and Diaries of Walker Sb 
Co. (Farringdon House) are among some 
of the next best things to the above- 
mentioned unique little volume. These 
for 1902 are no way inferior to those of 
former years, and being more or less on 
the old form, present no startling novelty, 
except here and there in the catalogued 
description, as, for example, a “Fast** 
diary, which Mr. P. would be curious to 
see when filled up (by any one “fast*’) 
in the course of the next twelve months. 
There is something in the names of 
the varieties, as, for example, a “ solid 
Pigskin ” diary is suggestive of the 
record of a‘ very obstinate person ; an I 
“Orient Limp” might be suitable to j 
a Pasha quite overcome by the heat; 
a “ Medium Octavo ” would suit a pro- 
fessional Spiritualist for jotting down 
engagements; while “A Quarterly Pocket 
Diary” is evidently suitable for those 
fortunate annuitants who are sure of 
making an entry every quarter. 
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THE IDEOCEAT AT THE DINNER-TABLE. 

III.— THE CcMPA^'Y OF PORKMONGERS. 

Ho^Y do you call the hook ? Our Vncroioned Kings f 
’Tis new to me, who have but little time 
Reserved from higher claims to keep abreast 
With novel linos in literary goods. 

A satire ? Ah ! I never greatly cared 
For humour, notably such as leaves the mind 
Vaguely aware of swift allusions lost, 

Impalpable airy flights .supi)osed of wit ; 

Clearly a state obnoxious to repose, 

Being apt to cause diversion o’ blood to brain, 

Speeded elsewhere to aid the liver’s work 

After your dinner, Nature’s only hour 

For reading. What ? la 's clever stuff, you say, 

And levelled at the new plutocracy? 

Well, ’tis the penalty we have to pay, 

We of the wealth that tickles envy’s ire, 

Harmless, I hope, for whoso has his feet 
So firmly planted he can w^ell consent 
To pay what silent pity greatness owes 
To ignorant detraction found i’ th* mouth 
Of who, poor devils, after all must live. 

Doubtless they have their figure, not too long, 

If one but eared enough to buy them out. 

Young D’Arcy wrote it ? Why, I know the man ; 
Dined with us in the Lane — Lord only knows 
Just where the w'omen pick these scribblers up ! 

Came in and out, a tolerated guest. 

Till he forgot his manners, had the face 
To please my daughter, and was shown the door. 

That ’s how, being entertained on sufferance, 

They glean wdiat little lore they boast to have 
Of good society, and go their ways 
And shamelessly profane its mysteries 
In books like this ! I say, you *re never safe 
If once your footmen lot them pass the hall. 

Mind, I distinguish. 1 refer to men 
Professed of letters, not the other sort, 
jVfere social mercenaries I employ 
(Paid by the Press in cash, by me in kind — 

A dance, a dinner, even a simide crush) 

To make a paragraph’s advertisement, 

Telling an eager public how I dine, 

Who— and their jew-els’ value — ^graced my board. 

Or under what unequalled wealth of flowers 
The staircase laboured when my wife received. 

With such I make no war ; they earn their feed ; 

And, though they use AYhat tact the case demands, 
Impose on none that moves within the pale. 

But when I see an open welcome given 
To struggling men of literary tricks 
In houses commonly assumed select, 

Why, there ’s a snobbery finds me justly wroth, 

Who recognise that subtlest form of pride 
Which bids remark its status how secure, 

How unassailably proof against assault, 

Since it allows itself to ope its doors 
(No man’s opinion asked) to whom it will, 
ffighway or hedge, made worthy for the nonce 
By that approving seal the house confers. 

Rank snobbery, so say I ! 

Yet here again 

I make a nice distinction, please to note ; 

Holding that even writers may be classed 
In different ranks according to deserts. 

How jndgo this difference, otherwise obscure, 

Save as we millionaires apprize success 


By tangible results that take the eye ? 

Thus there arc authors, as 1 understand, 

So skilled to gauge the reading public’s views, 

And what new turn the market ’s like to take, 

Making supply anticipate demand 
Upon a scale so noble, that their art 
Assumes proportions almost fit to wear 
The higher style and dignity attached 
To Commerce proper. Such a type as this, 

Since prejudice is impotent to floor 
The unanswerable logic of results, 

I *d not refuse to meet, no matter where ; 

Nor would our Chairman, having thrice my wealth, 

Yet strangely free from pride for one so great. 

Rumour indeed alleges he was born 
With litcraiy tastes lie might have turned 
To lucrative employ, yet chose to be 
The amateur and gentleman he is. 

You *11 see him soon with ■what fine modesty, 

As though oblivious how the nations gape 
For awe of private monarehs like himself, 

He bids you charge your glass to drink the King ! 0. S. 


APOSTROPHES! 

TO A BLACK CAT. 

** Wisdom embodied sits upon thy brow, 

And long-drawn music lingers in thy * meaow.’ ” 

JPassim^s 

ILul ! cat of ebon hue, and golden orbs 
That gaze serenely on this nether world. 

What thoughts are thine, the while "with dext’roiis paw 
Thou add’st a lustre to thy furry face ? 

Dost thou hark back to Ancient Egypt’s clime, 

Where cats were sacred, and the mummied frame 
Of many a mouser slept the dreamless sleep ? 

Doth thy mind loitor on that later age 
When witch and wizard wrought unholy spells 
With such as thee to aid ? I may not know. 

Perchance thy fancies do not range beyond 
Careering mice and luscious bowls of milk ; 

But this I see, and marvel more and more. 

Thou art a miracle of grace and power. 

How lithe thy limbs, how beautiful thy paws, 

How like an ebon angel is thy form! 

To watch thy sweet contentment is a joy. 

And doubtless thou art crammed with mystic lore. 

If only I could read thy restless brain. 

The World would bo rewarded. Wondrous cat. 

Thy lives are nine, thy tail is only one, 

Thou art not of the cat-o’-nine-tails breed, 

And yet, mctliinks, tlioii oouldst a tale unfold 
Would . . . hullo ! what ’s that you say, Matilda ? 
Killed my canary ? Mangled its remains ? 

Confound the horrid, vicious, ugly beast ! 

Let me get at it w'ith a poker . . . gone ! 

And I am left to “ dree my weird ” and mourn. 


Me. Punch’s Museujvi, — Suburban Water-Cart,” This playful 
toy, which dates from the mismanagement period of London streets 
(first decade of twentieth century) was remarkable for its capri- 
cious and unexpected habits. Its chief accomplishment was to 
irrigate the gutters and kerbstones in a leisurely way, and now 
and then display a freakish humour by suddenly spraying over 
foot-passengers’ boots. It was a sworn foe to cyclists and posi- 
tively revelled in causing side-slips. On a rainy day, however, 
the perambulating whimsicality -was at its best, when it de- 
lighted to show off iu the middle of the road and add its quota 
to the seas of mud. Much of the dislocation of London traffic was 
caused by these wayward, if well-meaniug, obstructions. 



THE PERFIDIOUS SHEEP-DOG. 

“ Here, I sat, keep him off I Keep him off I " 

Shiep-dog, ^^^Ksep him offV Why, don’t you know we’^tb just gone into partnership? 
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CRICKET A LA GRECQUE. 

(Some ** arlxoi xo\irf^oi to the Ch^eek ex-Minister of Instruction.) 

KaXas and Mir/)<£j8o, Mr. Stais ! (althougli tke late imbroglio 
At Athens has resulted in the loss of your portfolio). 

Your native metre let us use— if English and prosaic, 

Excuse it, as we *re sadly out of practice in Romaic ! 

And when all Europe can't or won't see any good in Britain, 
Believing every calumny our own pro-Boers have written, 

You 'd compliment Old England at this somewhat overcast time 
By borrowing for the young Hellene John Bull’s especial pas- 
time, 

E'en though you did, on evidence that 's rather esoteric, 

Claim for our local riv-avS puy an origin Homeric ! 

Are you quite right to trace it from Nausicaa’s game of rounders, 
Or rank the mythic Graces Three among its early founders ? 
The Urst cluh — did it take its name from Hercules, its wielder, 
Or was the Styx the sticks beheld by each Elysian Fielder ? 
Still, that 's as may be — all the same, we *d wish you luck with 

“ KpiKKfTy’* 

And would give something to be there when first you pitched 
your wicket. 

Where would the rival *Ei^5e*ca 's, we wonder, greatly daring. 
Beneath your most pellucid sky be giv'n their premier airing ? 
Would they, for instance, bowl against the few remaining 
columns 

Of Zeus Olympius, till with byes through Hadrian's Arch the 
ball hums, 

Or, delicately marching, field where scanty lawns environ 
The marble Hellas, maiden fond that pats^the head of Byron ; 


With ** elpd-fjLov " in the theatre named after Dionysus 
And “ \ 6 y 7 -\ey " in the Stadion across the brook Ilissus ? 

Would they for lost ball -wildly hunt on “ Madmen’s Hill ” 
(Hymettus) 

Or cut the daisies, if they grow, on stony Lycabcttus ? 

(Though Athens may be “violet-crowned," her verdure’s 
pretty arid — 

There was no grass at all when there the other day wo tarried). 
Well, if you ever want a “coach,” we English won’t be 
stingy— 

We ’ll even lend our champion ^pdi or npiytcTiTii ’PavTCn’rffiyrCn ’ 

And you shall send a ‘ ‘ rrjp. ’ ' to Lord's before ton years are ended, 
And hear us shout “ oS's Odr ; " “ v6t oCt ' ” “ oueW 7r,\ai€5,'' — or 
“ -well intended / '' A. A. S. 

Mr. Punch’s Museum.—** Collection of Parlour Games (temp. \ 
1001).” We learn from contemporary records that at this 
time there was a perfect outbreak of childish contrivances 
to dissipate ennui. It is supposed that Society, having lost 
the power to appreciate the value of intellectual recreation, 
betook itself, in its efforts to escape the dread demon of bore- 
dom, to the pleasures of the kindergarten. Those who in- 
spect this odd congeries will be astonished at the marvel- 
lous number of combinations into which the principle of the 
tip-cat, the battledore, the button, the marble, and the 
pearshooter entered. It is said that the middle-aged devotees 
of these pastimes were so delighted in the re-discovery of 
their juvenility that the fact that England was at war was 
completely forgotten, until the conscription of the younger 
generation put tilings in a different light. 
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THE IDEAL STATESMAN. 

[“ According to a German scientist, the moral qualities hare serums with 
which patients may be profitably inoculated. ” — Daily JPaper^'l '' 

Faith, hope and charity, love, hate, 

Ambition, envy, gall — 

'Whatever moralists may state — 

Are microbes one and all. 

Each has its sentm which yon can 
Inoculate: c.p.. 

To make a perfect public man 
Be this your recipe : 

Take a man in the street, the first one that you meet — ^it really 
don’t matter much who. 

For the truth to confess, he can hardly know less than our 
Cabinet Ministers do — 

T() fill him with nerve, espieylene^ verve, dose him well -with a 
serum of S-L-.SB-RY ; 

If he wants situations for all his relations, correct with a 
virus of H-LSB-RY. 

If modesty, tact and good breeding are lacked, if his language 
is vulgar and low, 

Tliese faults, I am sure, you will easily cure with a serum of 
Gentleman Joe. 

If he ’s limp in the back and inclined to be slack, of a dry 
academic complexion, 

And inclining to shirk Parliamentary work, dose him well with 
a B-lf-r injection. 

If his somnolent mind is to slumber inclined, if he yawns when 
his speech is begun, 

A D-y-xsh-RE serum, will certainly clear him from dozing until 
it is done ; 

While if he is found to be feeble all round, and on nothing 
especially strong, 

These faults to correct you need only inject a double strong 
serum of L-ng. 

TO ROBEET LOUIS STE'V^NSON. 

Beloved Shade, — 1 like to think of you, now that you have 
put away the stress and fret of life, and have been rapt from 
us to the society of the mighty dead, your meet companions 
who went before you and hailed you as your ghostly feet* 
touched the borders of their glorious country. I like to 
imagine you, I say, stretched at ease in the meadow of aspho- 
del, with Fielding and Scott and Dickens and Thackeray, 
and the groat DUjVIAS, the beneficent thunder-shaking giant, 
to bear you company. There is no envy, nor hatred, nor 
malice, nor any uncharitableness, but a deep glow of happy 
contentment is over all. You are warriors who have fought 
your fight amongst us and have gone to your rest, leaving to 
us not only your pleasant voices, the nightingales that are 
still awake with us, but high and noble lessons of courage 
and endurance and kindness and humanity, to sxistain our 
faltering efforts. Sometimes you speak and again you listen, 
now compelling silence, now compelled to it, emulous only in 
great and kindly thoughts, and the high peaks echo "and 
re-echo with your laughter. It is a heathen fancy, but let it 
pass. Be sure of this, at any rate : -we, who still live out our 
little lives in the busy haunts of men, and whose tired minds 
turn for refreshment to romance and poetry, and the eternal 
records of heroism and faith and gallant deeds, w'e love 
you as of old and reverence your name. Of all the gay and 
splendid souls that have flashed across our sky with a trail of 
glory, none was more vivid than yours, none has left a more 
enduring memory. Your company of brave men and noble 
women are still our friends. We leave with them the beaten 
round of our daily lives, and plunge into magic regions, 
watching with a still breathless interest their efforts, hear- 
ing them strike their blows and speak their sounding 
phrases, and following them, foiled or triumphant, to the end. 


Man may be a vain thing, a purposeless shadow flitting across 
his little tract of earth, but the creatures of man’s imagination, 
the shapes he calls into being, breathing the breath of life into 
their lungs, these remain with us and fill our minds. So Hector 
and Achilles, Ajax and Ulysses live, while Homer is no more 
than a name to be quarrelled over by pedants and archaeologists. 

In one sense you are more, in another, perhaps, less, fortunate 
than Homer. Your life has been written, and all men can learn 
what manner of man you were. Those who were your friends 
and loved you may renew their memories of your presence, 
your cheerful talk, and your astounding achievements with that 
magician’s wand, your pen. They, and those who knew onLy 
your fame and had not clasped your hand, can follow you in 
your cousin’s authentic pages from infancy to middle age 
through all the varying scenes of yonr high-spirited and 
adventurous life. It is a pious book, compiled and written with 
zeal and discretion, and the picture it gives is that of a real 
I man, not a mere image made up of proof sheets and printer’s 
ink. The tone is kindly and generous, as the tone of such a 
book ought to be. That you were a man and that, being a man, 
you had your moments of weakness, of uncompleted effort, nay, 
of entire failure and warping error, who shall deny ? But what 
of that? We are such as God made us, who made it our lot to 
rise, our own strenuous vigour helping, through misery and 
despair to success and triumph and the praise of men. So you, 
it seems, rose, a bright and soaring spirit, cleaving your way to 
the stars, disdaining to be drawn down by the weakness of the 
flesh and its sufferings. That is enough, and for the rest I say — 
No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

And now let me end with a story for yonr private ear. There 
was once a man— let us say he was moulded after your fashion, 
and lived and died much as you did. After his death the world 
went on reading his books, and his friends talked of him and 
wrote of him, holding that it was good for the world to know 
what a noble and delightful fellow he had been and how cheer- 
fully he had looked out upon mankind, even through the mists 
of approaching death. But one fine day there came along a 
rough and blustering sort of companion, and, “By heaven,” 
says he, “ what a pother they are all making about one who 
was after all a very poor and ordinary creature ! Why, I was 
the man who helped him along ; but for me he had never done 
a hand’s turn to deserve fame, and, if you ’ll believe me, he 
requited me, as he did all others, most scurvily. He outsoared 
us, actually outsoared us all, won his way to glory while we, 
his betters, \vcre left flapping ineffectual wings. As for writing 
books, have not others wu'itten much better books and earned a 
smaller i*ewai*d ? And as for the man himself as he lived among 
his friends, all I can say is, he was often petty and dismal and 
conceited and pragmatical— so miicli so, that some who knew 
him W'ould describe him by a word of throe letters (oaf, fop, 
cad, ass, don — the field is open for pleasant conjecture, and 
you may make your own choice) that would make him turn in 
his grave could he hear it. Pooh ! I call him an Anxious 
Egotist, a Shorter Catechist, an luifriendly and forgetting 
friend, a being deteriorating from fault to fault — until 
1 ceased to care for the man, so little was there in him 
to care for or reverence or praise. Not if T can help it 
shall his frailties be hidden, so here you have them.” And, 
having finished, away he goes in a fine frenzy of self-righteous 
indignation. But the oddest part of the tale is yet to come. 
This indignant follower of the veracities was one whom the 
dead man held to be his friend, of whom he never spoke, so far 
as public i*ecoi‘ds may guide us, without kindness and affection. 
What think you of this? For myself, I think it was not 
Stevenson’s way, nor ought it to be the way of any maTi who, 
having loved a friend, has lost him. 

Farewell, and own'me YOUE AmirTPiap. 
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OUR PUP. 

■WHEN' Gwendolen expressed u desire tor 
a little Aberdeen terrier with a kind face, 

I knew in my heart of liearts that before 
many ^Yeeks were past a pup would be 
amongst our Penates; but at the same 
time 1 felt it my duty to point out the* 
ditliculties of keeping such a pet in a 
small flat, in order that, when the hour 
came, 1 might have the smug satisfaction 
of fooling — I should never venture to say 
it — “ I told you so.” 

My dear,” I objected, **you know 
that our lease specially prohibits dogs.” 

And I know that every tenant in the 
mansions keeps one." 

This was true. I had often w'atehed the 
guilty processioii of men and maids that 
at ton o’clock every evening stole down 
the stairs like so many conspirators', each 
leading his contraband property on a 
leash. At such a time the party-w'all of 
stiff reserve that prevented JTo. 28 speak- 
ing to J^o. 20 was broken do^vu, and the 
owner of tlie yellow dachshund might be 
seen exchanging amenities with the master 
of the black poodle or listening to the 
basement expounding the points of his 
nondescript cur. Occasionally, too, the 
dogs exchanged amenities as ‘well as their 
masters, and when the Irish terrier met 
the bull on the first lauding, only pepper 
and lighted vestas could part their warm 
embrace. 

‘‘You needn’t be afraid of lights, Jack,” 
broke in Gwendolen, wiio had evidently 
been following the train of my thoughts. 

* Afraid, my dear j? ' ' 

“Well, you know you went quite pale 
when the porter asked you to catch hold 
of Paddtf's tail.” 

“It was a disgusting sight,” I replied, 
my heart palpitating at the recollection. 

“So it was,” agreed Gwtjn ; “but, at 
any rate, the pup won’t fight.” 

“Kot till he becomes a dog. Then 
there ’s Autsi's'i'A. Doesn’t she object to 
dogs? ” 

Gwendolen frowned. Time and again 
had our general expressed in no measured 
terms her hatred of all four-legged things. 
“ "We must keep the pup out of lier way, 
Jack.” 

“ In our flat ? ” I laughed, 

“ Of course. It will be perfectly 


“ In our flat ? ” I laughed, 

“ Of course. It will be perfectly 
simple.” 

1 whistled. 

“ Don’t do that.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said L 

A pause ensued ; but apparently Gwen- 
dolen found my silence as trying as my 
whistling. 

“What are you thinking of?” she 
asked. 

I was wondering whether we should 
give the pup our bedroom or the drawing- 

“Sar easw r* "- '' began Gwen. 


“It was anything but sarcasm, 
darling.” 

“ Then it was simply fatuity." 

“On the contrary, my dear. If we 
can’t put the pup in AutJrsTA’s premises, 
w’lLerc he would do little harm ” 

“Wo ’ll put him ill the bath-room, 
where he cun do none.” 

Tills argument appeared to Gwendolen 
conclusive, and as I dared not ^vhistle 
again, there was notliing for it but to 
smile and say, Very well.” 

Xo one treats a fallen foe more gener- 
ously than Gwendolen. In a moment all 
the fierce battle-lust was forgotten, and, 
the pros having won the day, she was as 
willing as I to admit the existence of 
cons. 

“ But you know, dear,” she concluded, 
“it will be so good for you to take the 
puppy for its walks“. Y'ou sit in your 
study all day long smok — working, and 
you don’t get half enough exercise. Your 
figure is not quite so athletic as it was 
when I saw you biunp Braseiioso, is it? 
Tlien it will hardly cost us anything; it 
will just live on the scraps that would 
otherwise be w’asted. We needn’t even 
get a licence for it till it is six months 
old, and then you must just wTite a little 
doggy poem for the Spectator. You ’ll got 
no end of copy out of the little fellow, 
Jack ! ” 

aie sic sje Die 

“ Oh, the darling! ” cried Gwendolen, 
when I arrived home one evening with 
the pup in my arms. “Look at his 
‘kind boot-buttons,’ Jack! Isn’t he a 
dear little thing ? ” 

“ Rather ! ” I replied. He had alj;eady 
cost mo five guineas besides his railway 
fare from Wick, not to mention a cab- 
fare and compensation for a torn -up 
cushion. But he looked very sweet and 
innocent as he nestled in my overcoat, 
and he put up his baby paw to Gwen- 
dolen in a w'ay that "won her heart at 
once. 

“ There is a nice fire in the study. He 
will be quite happy on the Persian mat.” 

“ Will ho ? ” 1 asked, vaguely thinking 
of the bath-room, 

“ Oh, yes, I think so. See ? How per- 
fectly sweet he looks on the crimson 
ground! But, Jack, they haven’t sent 
the biscuits.” 

Haven’t they? What a nuisance ! I 
suppose wo must just give him some 
scraps to-night.” 

“ Scraps ! They would kill him ! I *ve 
been getting up Aberdeons, and they must 
have nothing but puppy biscuits, with 
some cod-liver oil cakes when they are 
teething, and popsinated puppy meal if 
they are ‘ bad doers.’ I *ve ordered all 
these from the stores, with some dog soap 
and towels, and the sweetest little basket 
and mat that only cost thirty-fi ve shillings. 
But they haven’t come, so you must go 
and fetch the biscuits at any rate.” 


“ But, my dear, it ’s just dinner time.” 

“ The stores ■^ill be shut if you don’t 
go at once. And Jack ! it will save time 
it you take a cab and bring all the things 
together.” 

When I got back, 1 found the pup the 
sole occupant of my study. He was very 
busy on the' rug and the floor was strewn 
with paper. There was a loud yelp and 
Gwendolen came rushing in. 

“ What are you doing, Jack ? ” 

“ My dear, he has eaten an Elzevir, and 
was just starting on an Aldine.” 

Gwendolen screwed her courage to the 
sticking place. “ Bad puppy ! Xaughty ! 
Xot to do that ! ” she reiterated, accom- 
panying the reproaches with gentle 
smacks. 

The pup’s ears fell, its tail went down 
between its legs, and it looked such a 
dejected little atom that I relented at 
once. “Don’t you think that will do, 
Gwen ? Poor little chap ! I daresay he 
was hungry, and if he had had his biscuits 
this wouldn’t have happened.” 

After dinner, of which meal the pup was 
a painfully interested spectator, I felt in 
good fettle for work, and proposed that I 
should go into the study, and write a 
scene of my tragedy. Gwendolen usually 
encourages me in any unwonted efforts of 
this kind, but to-night she looked serious. 

“Lydia tells me” — ^L ydxa is a doggy 
friend of Gwen’S — “ that a pup must be 
taken out every two hours, so I think, 
Jack, if you don’t mind ” 

“In this fog? ” 

“ Oh, that won’t hurt the pup. Lydia 
says it must go out in all -weathers — from 
ten minutes to an hour, according to 
circumstances.” 

The pup was as loth to go as 1. It 
planted its little broad feet firmly on the 
floor and refused to budge. Persuasion had 
no effect whatever except a deprecatory 
w'ag of the tail , and I had to drag the strug- 
gling mite down the stairs by sheer force. 
By the time it reached the bottom it was 
nearly strangled, and then it sat do-w'n on 
the pavement and wagged its tail. I had 
not the heart to drag it any further, so 
we stood together shivering and inhaling 
fog until we thought it time to venture 
back again. 

Very early next morning I was 
awakened by the sound of energetic 
scrubbing. Gwendolen is not inordi- 
nately fond of scrubbing, while as for 
Auglsta — I knew she had far too much 
self-respect to be anywhere but in bed 
at such an hour. I rose to see what it 
was all about, and slipping on my 
dressing-gown, opened the bath-room 
door. Gwendolen was on her knees 
scrubbing for dear life, while the pup 
was dancing round her in high delight, 
and making dabs at the flying brush. 

“ My darling ! ” I exclaimed. 

Gwendolen looked up. “Oh! Jack, 
1 * ve got such megrims ! ” 
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“ \rhatover are you doinp:, dear? ” 
“Why, you .sco, Jack, I came in to 
have a look at the pup, and lie must 
have pot his foot dirty last night, or 
somothiiig, for the place "was in an uav- 
ful moss, and I know that if Augusta 
saw it 

“ I see, dear. But you really shouldn’t 
—and ill that airy costume 1 I ’ve, at 
least, got on a dressing-gown.” 

“ Very well,” replied Gwen, relinquish- 
ing the scrubbing-brush. “ But do make 
haste and get it done before Augusta 
gets up.” 

1 set to work and finished the job, but 
not before I had felt the glance of amused 
contempt which our mistress the serTant 
flung at me as she passed the bathroom on 
her domestic rounds. 

When I came to make the puppy’s bed, 

I found he had not been idle even during 
the night. My now guinea sponge was 
torn into a thousand pieces, and my best 
Turkish towel lay in shreds. I consulted 
Gwendolen, and w'e agreed that punish- 
ment must be administered. I seized a 
stick and raised a threatening arm. The 
pup sat down, cocked his head on one 
side, and cast kind but reproachful 
glances at me. 

“ Hit him ! ” urged Gwendolen. 

I tried. Thump, thump went the 
puppy’s tail on the ground. I handed the 
stick to Gwen. 

“ Well, you ave a coward, Jack ! ” 
“Perhaps if wo asked Augusta,” I 
suggested. 

“How can you be so cruel? Augusta 
would hurt it.” 

So the puppy got oft scot-free, and in 
the course of the morning devoured my 
favourite slippers. But, as Gwendolen 
pointed out, this mattered the less be- 
cause (as I soon found out) I vras seldom 
to take ofif my boots agaiu, the exigencies 
of puppy nature requiring that I should 
spend most of my life in the open air. 

Augusta regards the devotion of Gwen- 
dolen and myself as mild lunacy— harm- 
less, so long as the pup does not trespass 
in her kitchen, when she lets him “feel 
the weight of her hand across his hack.” 
She takes no pains to conceal her con- 
tempt for my present occupation, though, 
after all, it is not so very much lower 
in her esteem than my late profession — 
the writing of minor verse. 


THE BRITISH MANUFACTURER’S 
APOLOGY. 

[A prominent Midland manufacturer states in the 
British Weekly that English goods are actually 
sold as Ameriran, because it is the fashion to talk 
down one’s own country and its productions.] 

Alas ! too long (we own with pain) 

With patriot ardour have we dreamt 
With British fabrics to sustain 
I Our British trade — a vain attempt— 
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Liltle Efflc {not at all incliiirrl to go to sleep — to Xnrse, who is about to switch off the electric light), 
“Oh, please, Nanna noVr TURy ox the JoARKf*' 


Only to find Britain prefers 
The industries of foreigners. 

Lo ! England scans each foreign part. 
Wealth in their “notions ” to invest 
From far Japan she culls her art. 

In Paris gowns her dames are dressed 
Whose competition vainly strives 
Our peerage to supply with wives. 

Then, if to quicken dwindling trade, 

A dolly or a tin gee-gee, 

Albeit in Whitechapel made, 

Is labelled “ Made in Germany,” 
Public, the harmless fraud forgive— 
For even Englishmen must live. 


Mr. Punch’s Museum. — “ Miniature ^ 
Model of Lord Mayor's S/iom.” This ex- 
hibit 'has been added to the collection 
by way of comic relief, and to show 
that our ancestors, especially the “City 
Fathers,” could sink to the occasion 
when necessary. The instincts of the 
London crowd appear to have craved for 
, an annual and gratis circus display of 
shivering supers on unsteady .perches, 
and the authorities responded nobly. 
Nothing equal to the great gilt coach 
;and the magnificent double-chin of its 
i coachman was ever seen in the wildest 
I flights of pantomime. 
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Giles. “I BE GOT UP HERE, MiSTER, BUT I DON’t ZEE *OW E\'ER I BE GOIN* TO GET DOWN.” 
Fat'mrr. “Thee zhut thee eyes an’ walk about a bit, an’ tube’ll zoon get down » ” 


RO:MAyCE AXD REALITY. 

[“ Nothing is so pitilessly cruel as cold fact, and 
the facts of liHe destroy half its romance. One of 
these days shall be solemnly informed that the 
Sea Serpent and the Big Gooseberry are nothing 
but myths, and when that unhappy day comes most 
of us will probably make up our minds that it w ill 
be better to believe nothing at all.” — St. James* e 
Gasette.] 

’W'RETCIIED scribbler, cease to fling 
Doubt on every sacred thing 
Tliafc has to this formal earth 
Reconciled us from our birth. 

Keep, oh, tceiJ tby hand off the 
Mighty Serpent of the Sea ! 

Cross with other doubts oiir mind, 
Doubts in men and women kind ; 

Prove a company's prospectus 
Is but made to misdirect us. 

But no slander speak of the 
Mighty Serpent of the Sea ! 

Bid us scout as idle fables 
Foreign telegrams and cables ; 

We will pooh-pooh Brown’s dog stories, 
Doubt that at an end the war is, 

, So you cast no slur on the 
Mighty Serpent of the Sea I 

Bid us even relincxuish faith 1 
In some fond domestic wraith 


Which for centuries has been 
On the stroke of midnight seen. 

But renew our faith in the 
Mighty Serpent of the Sea ! 

Bid us think no genius lies 
In the hues of Turner’s skies; 
Deemed w’e ancient Samson strong, 
Prove by science we were wrong. 

But prove nothing about the 
Mighty Serpent of the Sea ! 

Tell us Bacon is the * pote ’ 

Who the plays of Shakspbare wrote, 
Prove that all romance is writ 
In an epileptic fit. 

But, 0 science, touch not the 
Mighty Serpent of the Sea ! 

BOOKWORMS ALL. 

Here, where old smoke hangs fra- 
grant, 

Here, w’hore round circles cloak 
With cloudlets ever vagrant 
The long, daik shelves of oak, 

M id tomes of vellum, yellow 
With years and sweetly mellow^, 

Each dearer than its fellow, 

Wc meditate and smoke. 

While leave is ours to burrow 
In books, we care no jot 


Whether the lonely furrow 
Is being ploughed or not ; 

Nor if Peer-ploughmen, weary 
Of furrows lone and dreary, 
Should seek a life more'cheery 
Beside the common pot. 

No statesman’s lucubrations 
In this retreat read wc, — 

Not even the orations 
Of him they call C.-B. ; 

But read wdth glowing wonder 
The Demosthenic thunder 
That Phixjp trembled under— 
Our thoughts are all B.C. 

Nor are wo ever debtors 
To fiction for our ease ; 

No Garden Books, Love-letters, 
Nor Visits here one sees ; 

The music of Catullus, 

We much prefer to lull us, 

Or Placous, or Tibullus, 

Or Aristophanes. 

Thus, mid old comrades pleasant, 
Whose souls so long have fled, 
The past alone is present. 

The present lies unread ; 

And in such tranquil setting. 
Afar from care and fretting, 

We live, the world forgetting, 
Among the deathless dead. . 


Lord K-s-r-ry. ** II’M. WHAT CAN I SAY ABOUT CHAMBERLAIN ? ’* 

The Rkiiit Hon. J. Cii-mb-rvn. “ I WONDER WHAT ROSEBERY IS GOING TO SAY ABOUT ME ? 

[At ilu* luntlicon to be given at the Guildhall on the ocpasion of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Walfs to the City, Thursday, December /), the toast of “ The Colonies will be submitted by the 

Earl of ItObEnEBY ; acknowledged by Mr. CHAMBEBLAiN.”--7^flrt/y Telegraphy November 30. J 
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A LETTER TO A 

YOUNG PUB- 
LISHER. 

Nearly a year 
must have passed, 
uiy dear JOXES, 
since I last gave 
you (through the 
medium ot* Mr. 
Punch’s columns^ 
some modest hints 
on. the profession 
—never, oh ! never 
let it bo termed a 
“trade” — upon 
■which you have 
embarked. 1 
pointed out, you 
will remember, 
how sweet are the 
uses of advertise- 
ment. I sho-wed 
you how, by the 
magic of a few 
hiatus marks, an 
unfavourable r e - 
view can be con- 
verted into an en- 
thusiastic eulogy; 
so that, for exam- 
ple, the opinion of 
the Pirceus, which 
ran ; “ This is a I 
thoroughly good 
example of a rub- 
bishy class of 
book,” etc., etc., 
will figure in your 
advertisement 
as, “This is a 
thoroughly good 
. . . book.” But, 
as you point out 
to me, there are 
limits to the use- 
fulness of this 
method. Sogrossly 
prejudiced, it 



IMEW DEPARTURE. 


Shacle of OJutrles Lamh, “At his oorxTUY place, and in tiis modern suit, the 

BOY MAY BE HAPPIER, BUT HE WILL NOT BE SO PILTPRESQUE.” 


is too hasty* an 
assertion. Pause 
and consider for a 
moment. Are there 
no persons who are 
quite willing to 
praise it as freely 
as you could -wish? 
"^liy, obviously, 
.there are two — 
'Gregson, its 
I author, and your- 
self, its publisher. 

; “ But,” you may 
' object, “I can’t 
exuote these 
opinions as ad- 
I vertisements.” 
My dear Jones, 
that is precisely 
, what you can and 
' must do. Believe 
me, you will not 
be the first to 
adopt this simple 
but excellent plan. 
Take a column 
of next week’s 
Pirceus, and fill it 
vrith a inra.-> unce- 
ments — in heavily- 
leaded type — of 
this kind : 
“MORBIDITIES.” 
— Of this work 
Mr. G REGS ON 
writes: “I have 
never done any- 
thiug so fine. 
The book fairly 
took away my 
breath while I 
was writing it. 
Simple regard 
1 for truth com- ! 
! pels me to pro- j 
I nouiiee it a co- 
I lossal master- 
I piece. No one 
can know so 


■nreiudicpd it [“It is thought probable that the Bluecoat Boys will soon be allowed to adopt modem dress.”— ' piece. No one 

seen«, are mny ! cau taow so 

of the critical journals, that, having ob- is not a dull page in this volume” — ai much about a book as its author, and 

served, it may be, your ingenious use of sentence employed by him four or five j my dispassionate .verdict pronounces 

their unfavourable reviews, they have times in every issue of the paper — even ! Morbidities a, veritable tvinmph.” 
simply desisted from giving reviews of the Lotver Sloppi7igto7i Advert iser, you re- “MORBIDITIES.”— As the publisher of 
any kind to many of the works which peat, has had the impudence to slate this remarkable novel, Mr. Jones ven- 

bear your imprint. Moi'hidities. Its sale hangs fire, you tures cordially to endorse the author’s 

And so, I take it, the question you have a thousand copies in^ hand, and opinion of it. It is a superb piece of 

now propound to me is this : ** Sup- (beyond a paltry £40 or £d 0 you sur- work. So confident is he that it will 

posing that the verdicts of the' press charged the author upon “the cost of be a gigantic success, that he has given 

upon my publications are so worded production ”) you will make no profit out instructions to the printers to prepare 

as to preclude tho possibility of their of it. You suggest, as a last resource, fifteen more large editions with the 

being twisted into laudatory sentences ; that you should boldly invent fiaming utmost speed. 

or, worse still, supposing that there eulogies, and father them in your adver- ^ go on. If space permits, 

are no press verdicts at all— what tisements upon tho Times and the Atlie- opinions of the author’s wufe 

am I to do then ? For instance, you tell nceum. _ and the publisher’s second-cousin. The 

me that all your efforts so far to boom Candidly, I cannot recommend ^ this trick is quite simple, you see I A, C. D. 
Gregson’S Morbidities have proved plan. For one thing, it is a trifle risky ; s==============^ 

futile- Even the Lower Sloppbigton Ad- for another, it is quite unnecessary. 

vertUer, whose critic you had come to “No one,” you complain, “will say a Thb Disb^ in London (chdbr- 

count upon for the opinion that “ there good word for the wretched thing.” That! OKOtlND).— TithercnlosiB. 
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OUR BOOKIXG-OPFICE. 

Ix the ahsenco of Mr. Sidney Lee on a well-carnod holiday, 
the Assistant Editor of the yaiioiidl Dictionainj of Biography 
mites : — 

“ In the * Bookmir-Office ^ of your issue of November 13, in an appreciative 
review of the Supplement to the Dictionary of KaUonal Dv>graphy^ I 
notice that your Baronite states that he has searched Volume III. (How- 
Woodwaed) in vain for a memoir of the proprietor of the Dictionary^ the 
late Mr. Gfougf- Smith, memoir of "Mr. Smith was introduced into the 

alphabetical senes lor tuo reasons. First, because the work terminates with 
the death of the late Queen Vu'toeia. Secondh, because it Wiis thought 
that the public interest in Mr. GEOStrH Smith, as the founder of the 
Dictmiaryj and as the publisher who had nuiintaiiied close personal relations 
with T H AC'KEE VY and Leig ii Hi nt, Charlotte BnoitTE and ilrs. GA^KELL, 
w'ds sufficient to warrant a somewhat more extended notice than the strict 
limit’* of a Dictionary article 'would pemit. Vuder those (‘ircllmsstance^, a 
detailed memoir written by the Editor, ^Ir. Sidney Lee, and was 
preti.\’t‘d to Voliuiie F, of the Supplement, where it occupies nearly tifty 
pages. The same volume contains, as fioiitbpiece, a portniit of Mr. Smith 
after ^Fr. G. E. "Watts,’’ 

My Baronite did not chance to see the first volume of the 
Siipplomeiit. The third volume, incdiicUup: tlie letter S, lie, in 
his uuimajiinative ^vay, looked through to find the name 
of Mr. Smith. Palling in the endeavour, he came to the 
conelusioa that, for highly honourable if somewhat quixotic 
reasons, it Mas omitted. He does not regret the niisiinder' 
standing, since it gave him opportunity of paying a humble 
tribute to the memory of one of the wortiiies of the nineteenth 
century 'whom, when honours were being distrioiited among 
I lesser men, the Government of the clay systematically ignored. 
It will be as well, when a second edition of the Supplement ia 
I called for, to insert a line in proper place among the S\s, guid- 
I ing the searcher after truth to the George S^^hth memoir. 

“Jill generally evinced an amiable readiness to explain any 
obscurity that might characterise her discourse.’' Tims it is 
written in Iota’s latest novel. The Happenings of Jill (Hutchin- 
son). My Baronite, patiently plodding through the tangles of the 
story, wishes he could testify that this promise was realised. 
Iota, bur.sting with desire to say something smart, persistently 
obscures her meaning. If she would only condescend to write 
unaffectedly, something might have been 'made of the story and 
the characters that should live in it. But they must all, 
especially Jill, sparkle with epigium, oven when asking each 
other to iiass tlm salt. The whoUi thing is jerkv, inconse- 
quential, occasionally unintelligible. The happenings to Jill 
are nothing eomijared with what befalls the conscientious 
reader endeavouring to make out who's wlio, w^hat they fought 
each other for, 'why some make love and others get married, 
“I think you understand,” said Jill to her husband after he 
had been some months in training. “‘Oh, 1 understand,* he 
said, very much as though he did not.” Which was at least 
honest of him. 

In Quest of the Giaut Sloth (Blackie and Son, Ltd ) by 
Dr. Gordon Stables, K.N., is a thorough good tale of a young 
hero and his friend, ambitious to discover a survival of the by- 
gone age, who start on an esi)edition which leads them through 
strangely marvellous lands in South America. Here they gain 
more tlian a peep at the prehistoric Sloth, a large creature of 
a kindly nature, living chiefly on nuts. Both books are well 
illustrated. Certainly this nautical and literary Doctor H.N 
ought to write a talo of the Horse-Marines. If ever man knew 
all about these mysterious warriors, that man ought to be the 
bearer of such a name sis “Stables, R.N.” 

Etew greater literary treats, says my Juuiorest Baronitess, 
could be given to the average girl than to make her a Christmas 
pre^t of these two beautifully bound books, A Pomilar Girl 

^ ’W^ESTYH Timlow 

^th from W. & R. Chambers). The first is an interesting and 
brightly told story of a young English girl’s school life in 
GegiBapyp where to the^ heroine is unanimously accorded the 


distinction of “tho most popular girl in. the school”; and 
the second is just the sort to please and, fascinate all girl 
readers. Well illustrated by H. R. Richards. 

Pater's Book of Rhymes, by JUDGE PARRY, illustrated by 
A. Rusden (Sherratt and Hughes), is a comical collection of 
eccentric pictures and nonsensical verses of the “ Shockheaded 
Peter ” kind, though not within measurable distance of that 
immortal work. Good as a present from Santa Clans- 

In The Secret Orchard (Macmillan), Agnes and Bgerton 
Cassbl have set themselves a delicate task. To bring together 
under tiic same roof a loving spotless wife, a faithless husband, 
and the young girl with whom he has gone astray is a situation 
that requires supreme skill to make otherwise than revolting. 
The skill is forthcoming. So deftly do the two authors work 
the weh and woof of their story that there is in the reader's 
mind no other feeling than one of profound interest. It is a 
fresh triumph for the system of collaboration. Where Agnes 
begins and where Egbrton stops my Baronite occasionally 
fancies he guesses. But “ the flats are , lined ” in such master- 
ful manner that he is probably mistaken. The recurring 
episodes of the narrative, up to its fine finish, all intensely 
dramatic, are led up to and out of with consummate power. 

My Baronite used to wonder whether, as some said, it is 
true that a generation has arisen that knows not Charles 
Dickens. Answer is forthcoming in the fact that during the 
last year or two more than one popular edition has been 
liberally welcomed. The best wine is saved to the last. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, in collaboration with Mr. Henry 
Prowde, have commenced to issue a copyright edition printed 
on the incomparable India paper that is the unique trade 
mark of the Oxford University Press. By its magic art we have 
beautifully printed in large type, in a dainty volume that will 
comfortably lurk in the jacket pocket, novels that on their 
original publication held the world entranced whilst they ran 
through twelve monthly numbers. In some cases, as in that 
of A Tale of Tiuo Cities, space is found to bind up with it 
another complete work, to wit, A Child's History of England, 
Pickwick, running to 928 pages, has one of the charming volumes 
all to itself. Increased value is given to the edition by the 
inclusion of all the original illustrations. 

The Shiner and the Problem (Macmillan & Co.), by Eric 
Parker, is a slight story, as wholesomely fresh and sweet as 
its conception and design are original. A mere gossamer 
thread of plot runs through such pleasant pages as seem 
to have been written in moments of reposeful leisure,— just 
as one may jot down the outcome of a reverie, and be sur- 
I prised to find that "what commenced as a mere note had 
developed into a chapter,— and then, as an afterthought, such 
chapter had been strung together and connected. For, delight- 
ful as it all is, yeit is effort apparent in the finishing touch. 
Has Mr. Eric Parker caught unconsciously a trick of Peacock 
in dialogue, of Sterne in occasional abruptness, and of Mere- 
dith in descriptive colouring? Excellent masters truly; but 
the student's style is yet to be perfected. The short chapter 
about the boy's illness is > masterpiece owing nothing to any 
writer, past or present. After penning this, he must have 
trembled to know whether he had done ill or well, and nervously, 
with true artistic instinct, decided to let it stand as it was. 
A very little more, how little, and it might have become 
“gush.” As to the lovemaking in it — well, the ordinary 
seenesthat elaborately lead up to “proposal” and “ acceptance ” 
would have been here utterly out of place ; and so, to those 
who never can have enough of a good. thing, and who may 
inquire, as did Mr, Tony Weller regarding his son's valentine, 
“ That 's rather a sudden pull up, ain’t it, Sammy? ” the author 
will have a complete answer, on replying with [Bam, “Not a 
bit on it ; she 'll vish [there wos more, and that 's the great 
art o’ letter writin*.” Substituting “novel” for “letter” 
there is Mr. Eric Parker’s last word— and the Baron’s— on the 
subject. The Baron db B.-W. 




Hostess, Please don't leave off, Miss Jessoi’.*' 

MwsJ, **BuT shan’t I BORE ¥<111 « It 18 POSSIBLE TO HAVE TOO MUCH OF A tJOOl) THING, YOU KNOW 
EoUsss, **Yes; but that doesn’t apply to tovr playing 
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make a fool of liimsolf and embarrass her by proclaiming 
JACOB AND HIS MASTER. sentiments of which she 'was far too clear-sighted to be ignorant. 

Such, at any rate, was his belief, and he -was not ungrateful to 
Part 111. delicacy with which she had nipped his nascent and 

Perhaps the Dlxco.mhi-n were disposed to gi\e themselves manifestly unrealisable hopes in the bud. She, for her part, 
airs; in their own county they were considered to do so, and was grateful to him — or deelarocl she was when he placed 
possibly they were none the less highly thought of oii that himself 'vvithoiit reserve at her disposal. 

account. But, be that as it may, anybody could have told Bub “ Drop me a line at any time,” said he, “ and you shall have 
that Miss Duvcombe was about as likely to bestow her hand an honest opinion by return of post. I don’t pretend to know 
upon a jiiveuile lieutenant in the Royal Navy as upon a crossing- much of the world, and the odds are that I shall know nothing 
sweeper. There wus, however, no need for outsiders to at all about the men who may want to marry you ; but if you ’ll 
demonstrate a fact which his own common sense very soon tell me just how you feel, I shall understand fast enough what 
rendered ob\ it ms to him. A dinnei'-party and a dance in Eaton advice to give you. Everything is sure to depend, you see. 
Square, to both of which eutertaiimieuts he was kindly invited, upon your own feeling.” 

more than sutliceiL to open his eyes. His eyes were sharp, and Everything was, in truth, so sure to depend upon that that 
ample leisure was afforded to him to use them ; for he did not the necessity for an adviser was not altogether conspicuous ; 
belong to Phyllis's world, nor — ^\vith such incessant claims still, most of us, when vre request advice, only mean that we 
tipoii iier — could she be e.vpected to notice how completely he was should be glad of support, and very likely that was what Miss 
left out in the cold on these tw'o occasions. So he watched her, Phyllis meant when she wound up with: “Well, I shall be 


and, wutcliing her, made various salutary, if painful, discoveries. 
Did she, he \vondered once or twice, intend him to make them? 
If so, he bore her no ill-will, recognising that she was cruel 
only to be kind. It stood to reason that there could be no sort 
of chance for him, and he doubted whether there wus much 
c'hauce for his uncle (whose ambition he speedily divined) 
either. Beset by so dense a throng of lords and lordliugs, she 
would not, he imagined, H.k her choice upon a mere Member of 
Parliament who, though getting ou m public life, was getting 
on also ill jears. He did not, therefore, fall out with that 
somewhat ridiculous and over-saiiguiiie uncle of his, but maiu- 
tained a stoical calm which it might under other circumstances 
have been beyond him to compass. For Phyllis in tlie character 
of an aunt by marriage was really mithiiikable ! 

So the days slipped away, bringing him no fresh opportunity 
— it is true tliab he solicited none — for private intercourse with 
a young lady whose engagements were very numerous. He met 
her pretty frequently and she treated him always with the 
kindliness which their bygone intimacy gave him some title to 
expect ; but it was quite evident that his absence would have 
passed unnoticed by her had he seen lit to sulkily absent him- 
self. Ouly ou the eve of his departure to join his new ship did 
she of her own accord make an appointment with him. Jacob 
had to be restored to her keeping, and when lie mentioned that 
ho would be leaving the dog in Eaton Square that afternoon, 
she said : 

“Bring him at six o’clock, then, and I will give you a 
farewell cup of tea. I ought to be at a garden-party at that 
hour, but 1 think I will have a headache instead, and let my 
mother represent the family.’* 

Whether her head was actually aching or not when the 
obedient Bob arrived, she certainly looked as though it might 
be ; for there wero dark semi-circles beneath her eyes, and she 
owned to being rather out of spirits. Every now and again, 
she explained, lile presented itself to her in a dif^cult and 
perplexing aspect ; every now and agaiushe felt very deeply the 
need of some disinterested and trnstworthy friend to advise 
her. In other words, she could not make up her mind whether 
she wanted to marry or not, and her parents, who had quite 
made up their minds that they wushed her to do so, vi’ere of 
little assistance. They left her practical freedom of choice ; 
only they expected her to choose somebody, and entertained no 
doubt that she would comply with so reasonable a demand. 

The above coiilldence w^as not, it need scarcely be said, at 
once reposed in Bob Cuacuopt, but wms the outcome of a 
protracted colloquy and of a sober and diffident request on his 
part that he might be regarded in the light of the desired 
eounseilor. Puyluls may not have intended her appeal to be 
responded to exactly in that spirib—she seemed, indeed, rather 
to lose iuterost in the subject from the moment that it In^an to 
interest^ him— yet she could not, surely, have desired him to 


guided by you, then. Anyhow, I shall take no decisive step 
without consultiug you. I can’t tell you what a relief it is to 
feel that there is somebody in the w'orld who can contemplate 
me and my poor little affairs in such a thoroughly friendly, 
unselllsh, dispassionate way 1 Jacob is a great comfort ; but 
then Jacob f I am afraid, is hardly as unselllsh or as dispassionate 
as he ought to be.” 

Dispassionate the poor dog was not; for he had deep 
affections and invincible prejudices. Nevertheless, she might 
have allowed him some credit for unselfishness, considering 
how strongly it w’as in his mind to share the fortunes of his 
recovered master and how submissively he obeyed that master’s 
orders to remain where he was, in charge of his mistress. As 
on a previous occasion, Bob kissed him at parting, and it may 
bo that, after Bob had left, the precedent of that dim and 
distant occasion was followed by the pair who remained behind, 
all by themselves. 

* 3iC 3iC 9|e 3i« 

Theodore Gracroft was a clever man, and a successful one ; 
but ho was not much of a shot. One cannot expect to have 
everything, and he was conscious of having obtained more than 
he had any business to expect when he was invited to stay at 
Horsley Park during the shooting season. The fact of his being 
so indifferent a performer with his gun was, indeed, rather a 
matter of congratulation than otherwise, affording him, as it 
did, an excuse for remaining at home with the ladies and 
proving, as it certainly seemed to do, that his presence was 
desired ou other grounds than those to which his fellow-gnosts 
were indebted for Mr. Duncombb’s hospitality. His suit, in 
short, was progressing and prospering ; Phyllis, during the 
'week which he had already spent under her father’s roof, had 
bestowed upon him some marked signs of favour ; while her 
parents, if not enthusiastic, had the air of being resigned to 
probable future developments. Her parents, he perceived, 
'W'ould never offer serious opposition to a will stronger than 
their own, and although he was no catch in a pecuniary sense, 
he began to see his way to a largely increased income. For the 
Kirkhall coal-mine held out every promise of paying handsomely. 
It was, therefore, with a light heart that he lay in wait for and 
overtook Miss Duncombb in the park one bright, frosty autumn 
afternoon, and it was with some discomposure that he heard 
the abrupt query which his appearance drew from her. 

I “ Oh, Mr. Gracroft,” said she, “is what they tell me true? 

I Is it a fact that you have bought Kirkhall from your nephew 
for a few thousand pounds, and that this horrid coal mine, 
i which is going to disfigure the neighbourhood, will make a 
; millionaire of you? ** 

I Theodore smiled and replied that he was afraid it would 
I fall very far short of doing tliat. He admitted, ho'wever, 

I having purchased the estate— “for which,” he added, “I paid 
jBOB his own price. Of coarse, it was a mere speculation on 
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my part, and whether it will turn out well or hadly for me is JN'evortheless, she toiuporisod. 

still quite unecrtain.’' Mr. Cracroft, she said, must wait tor a final answor—would 

“My father says,” observed the girl, “that it is quite have to wait several weeks; five or six, perhaps. (“How 
certain to turn out most profitably for you. He also says that long,” she inwardly wondered, “ does it take to get an answer 
you are an uncommonly sharp hand at doing a stroke of from ^V'cst Africa? ”) Hut although she could noc consent to 
business— which seems to be true. Only T can’t admire you an immediate engagement, she did not mind telling him that, 
as much as he does on that account.” as at present advised, she w’oulcl a little rather marry^hiin than 

“ My dear Miss Duxcombe, are you accusing me of having anybody else whom she knew, 
swindled my nephew ? ” Pressed to give reasons for the very long delay which she 

“ ‘Swindle* is anngly word, Mr. CiiACiiOFT; I haven’t used demanded, she ended by avowing that she wished to take the 
it. But to do so extremely well for yourself at the expense opinion of a friend who happened to bo away from England, 
of a mere boy, and of one w^ho was your ward only the other Naturally, she declined to mention that friend’s name, and 


day, too — well, I ■ ; Theodore was left 

frankly, that docs a prey to more or 

not ^ ^ ^ leaa 

bargain.” ' ^ ^ ^ perfect English. ' 

This was bold “Will you go by 

strategy (for, ^ the tram, Sir, or 

although Bob was ' ^ ^ do you refer a 

very unlikely to ^ ^ ^ cab?” 

take him at his ufJ Again the Eng- 

word, there is ^ lish. tongue was 

never any knowing '' spoken, and in per- I 

what youth may PhAoyraplm' [odt<nu\ ahst'nt’mindeLUy), “Now .s-MIle, please'” feet purity. 

not do when ex <♦ This is only 

posed to powerful temptation), but it achieved its purpose I the voice of an exception. I soon shall find the pure 
triumphantly, so far as Phylljs Buncombe w'as concerned. A I American.” 

bright smile and an outstretched hand gave prompt reward to j But he was mistaken. Go where he would, do what he 
the magnanimous proprietor of Kirkhall. ■ would, it was English and only English. 

“I was sure,” she declared, “that you would act like a “How is this?” he asked at last. “I expected to find 
gentleman! ” nothing but Americans here, but, as a matlor of fact, there 

She had been sure of no such thing; but .it may be that she are none but Englishmen.” 
was glad to ha v^e assurance forced upon her. Whether she was “ My good friend, you must have been away from town for 
glad to receive further prompt and ardent assurances, w'hich some time. Fact is we have been crowded out of Europe, 
she was unable to check, is another question ; they did not, in Our places are taken in England by our American cousins, 
any case, take her by surprise. For some time past she had and as there seemed to be some doubt about the accommo- 
becn perfectly cognizant of Theodore Oracroft’s wishes, and, dation for any one else, we have come over.” 
upon the whole, she rather liked and admired the man. That “You don’t say so ? ” 

is to say that she admired his talents and liked his manners, “ I do. There arc now so few native - born Americans in 

which were suave and urbane. She was not, to be sure, in New York that the attempt to get up a dinner of Americans 
love with him ; but that was a consideration of small impor- in their native country failed.” 
tance, for she had arrived at the conclusion that it was not in “ like Londoners in London.” 

her to fall in love with anybody. And so the matter ended. 
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A. Tt'. compi-omiso ^vIlieh ^vill pleaso bpt I 'veiust got a grand Wea. No pnbUo 
nobodv. You eiifc littlo slices oif the building ever pleases everybody. Even 
'"®* Green Park as if it vrei-o a cake. You if it’s liked at first, it s 

iM-ooemi. ean’t cut your cake and Have it. Tiiore'll 


AN GNRE.kl CONVERS.mON. ^ou cat littlo slices olf tho building over pleases eyery^dy. Even 

Reronled by Archie ^\’nlm)n8. Green” Park as if it wci-o a cake. You if it’s liked at first, it s abused 

Scene — The Office of Works. T)if>coccrr(l, ean’t cut vour cake and have it. Tliore ’ll [ Tho Pii-st Commissioner ’s abused all the 
ilr. Akeks - Doruus, induxtriuii^slu j^q ^ few” more aimless curves at Hyde time. My idea is to build the new o oes 
rubbinq out a large pened-ilrateiug. To p^rk Corner. o* steel framework ooy«ed with pl^er 

him enter A. W. Mr. A.-V. Oh, don’t bother me ! W ’s stufl, like the Paris Exhibition buildings. 


A. ir. Good morning I I ‘m afraid you ’ro the width for a door ? 


very busy. 

Mr. A.-D. What is it now ? I’m worried 
to death. Never had such a time in my 
life ! Have you come for a design ^ 

A. W. No, for a little conversation. 

Mr, A.-I>. My dear >:>ir, I 

haven't a moment. But, 1 say, 
do you know any thing about F 

architecture V We’ve started, 
designing all the new Govern- 
ment olliees here. I tliouglit 
the clerks would be able to do it 
all. Wave architect’s fees. Bo 
you know the Kccord Olllee V 
A. W, Oh yes I In Chancery ■ 

Lane. A hideous building. 

Mr. A.-D. You know nothing 
about it. We *re awfully proud 
of it here. The clerks designed 
it. But they get stuck over 
this work, so it falls upon uie. 

Look here, do help me a little ! 

You’ll find a lot of indiarubber . 
in that basket. Jnst help me 
wnth this design. There now, 

I ’ ve r ubbed a hole right through . 
the paper I Hang this arehitce - 1 
ture I I shall have to take a i 
fresh sheet of pajicr, and HrcKs- j 

will be in an awful state | , 

if we don’t keep tho cost of the ‘ j 

new buildings as low as pos - 1 
sible. We had to pay such a | ^ 

lot for those old ones on Sails- 1 
bury Plain. i 

A. \V, I had no idea any of I 
the Cabinet worked so haitl. | 

Some of them seem to do too ' 
little, and others too much. « 

Mr. A.-JD. Three feet seven 
and live feet six make nine feet 
one. Wliat did you aay? By [“Cobh 
the way, what hoiglit ought a 
room to be ? 

A. \\V, I should think that 

depends on tho length and \vidth. 


A. ir. What sort of door ? 

Mr. A.-B. 1 said a door. Any door. 


of steel framework covered with plaster 
stuff, like the Paris Exhibition buildings. 
Then the design could bo altered every | 
time there was a change of Government, 
or a General Election. The clerks would 


A. ir. I should think it depends upon stop in the rooms aU the tune, as t^ 
whether it's the door of a rabbit-hutch ; plaster coidd be changed m the w^ 

or tho door of a furniture warehouse. . weather when they d ^ glad 
, air. Isn t it a magnificent 
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' BOBS ’’ AS A BOBBIE. 


CoBoNATiON Claims. — There being no succession to certain offices, the 
appomtmpxit thereto rests with His Majesty, and the following are regarded 
as probable candidates Lord High Constable — The Eabl Bobbbts,” &o. 


air. Isn’t it a magnificent 
notion? 

A. W. Perhaps. 

Mr. A,-D. I must get to work ' 
at once. 

A. vr. Then I ’ll be going. 

Mr. A.’D. Wait one minute 
and I '11 tell you a secret. I 'm 
going to make a design for the 
American sky-scraper in the 
Strand. 

A. W. That hideous mon- 
strosity ? 

Mr. A.-D. It ’ll all be steel, 
with stone a few inches thick 
stuck on all over it. Look as 
massive as possible. It will be 
a magnificent building. As high 
as Queen Anne’s Mansions and 
five times as wide, 

A, W. Horrible I 

Mr, A,-J>, They ’ll have to get 
an Act of Parliament before 
they can build it, and so we 
can make them use my 'design 
or chuck out their Bill. 

A. W. And what would your 
design be ? 

Mr. A.-B. That’s another 
secret. Promise you won’t tell 
anybody. All the other fellows 
in the Cabinet thought the 
design awfully handsome. But, 
of course, they don’t know so 
much about architecture as I 
do. 

A. W, And what is it ? 

Mr. A.-I). Why, exactly like 


rwfo Daily Nov. 19,'l901.] the Hecord OflSce 1 Only fifteen 
times the size ! I ’ll show you 


Mr. A.-D. Nonsense! We have an my drawing. 


Mr. A,~D. Oh no, it doesn’t ! As far as official size for doors here. I ’ve remem- ' A. W, Good heavens ! [Ejcit hastily, 
I remember, they ’ro all twenty feet high bered it now. This is hard work. I say, ; H. D. B. 

at tho Record Olhcc. Nine feet one long, do you think if I went over to Berlin for | 

and seven feet six wide, and twenty feet a day or two the German Emperor would. Alliteration not Vexation. We observe 
I high. That ’ll give plenty of air. "l say, give me a little help or a few hints ? He ! that Mr. HUGH St. Lbgbr, famous, like a 
what is the pattern of a Corinthian column ? knows a lot about architecture. Royal Marine, by sea and land, has brought 

There now-, I ’ve mislaid my pencil ! A, 17. Does he ? But surely a colleague out a very bright book for boys, called 

A. W, It ’s in your mouth. of Mr. Chamberlain would be badly [ Billets and Bullets. This is the kind of 

Mr. A.-B. So it is. This work ’s sod is- received by those howling Germans. title which pleases us, and we would 
tractlng. 1 wish to goodness it was as Mr. A.-D. Ah, yes! I’d forgotten. ; venture to suggest that Mr. St. Legbr 
easy to settle as Piccadilly. What disgraceful violence I might follow it with Comfort and Cannon- 

A, W, Ah, 1 see you ’ve settled that by A. W, When a German tries to be polite I halls. Rest and Rifles, Dinner and Dyna- 
a conipromise. he says ** Bitte I ” when he wants to enjoy ' mite, Lodyings and Lances, Blankets and 

Mr, A.-Z). Three, four, five. Five and . himself he drinks bitter, and when he ‘ Bayonets, Meat and Maxims, Sleep and 
two are seven. A compromise ? Oh yes ! gets excited he is bitter. i Shrapnels, Hotels and Horse-guns, dbc,, 

A graceful concession. . Mr. A.-B. Excuse my interrupting you, i ad lib. 


[Exit hastily, 
H. D. B. 
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A XOBLE OBJECT. | 

[“ X well-l:no« ri younir peer is foiming a leugji* 
f«r the abolition of the present form of men’-j 
evening dre^*:. The main objci’t of the league is t<. 
differentiate the gentleman from the waiter.” — Tf'< 
TatlerJ] 

When ovenins: clecss I don to dine 
At A.B.C. or Slater’s, 

My swallowtails and waistcoat fine 
Are taken for the waiter’s. 

I, son of twenty carls, that boast 
A inariiuis for a pater, 

Ain taken hy niy very host 
Xot s(‘ldom for the waiter. 

Tn eonnud 1 can’t well dine, 

Ssne on occasions greater, 

Tu let the other folk divine 
That I am not the waiter. 

A Bishop one may know as such 
By apron, hat or gaiter, 

But I have i*eally nothing much 
To sliow 1 'm not the waiter. 

A’o doubt, did we but live and moNO 
All “ ill a state of uatur*,” 

My native nobleness would prove 
That I am not the 'waiter. 

But, hidden in the hideous dress 
Of those that carve and eater, 

"What chance has native nobleness 
To show I ’m not the waiter ? 

Ah ! -would some tailor-genius rise 
Before it is much later, 

Who would some evening dress devise 
To make it clear to all men’s eyes 
That T, in spite of this disguise, 

Am really not the waiter ! 


A MOA^Br-NO-OBJECT LESSOR. 

“ You are right, as usual, Mr. Jones— 
not a halfpenny missing,” said the gonial 
Banker to his oldest clerk. 

“Thank you, Sir,” was the response, 
“ of course it wants a little care to count 
a couple of thousand pounds in copper.” 

“ And T must tell you that we— self and 
eo-di rectors — are exceedingly pleased to 
save at the expense of a new safe. Our 
shareholders are so sharp about every 
item nowadays.” 

“ Well, Sir, 1 must confess that it would 
have been more satisfactory to me if 1 had 
been able to keep tlieciishin a repository. 
It ’s not; so iimch the two thousands in 
halfpence, but you know tliere are so 
many notes. Some uf them for five 
hundred a piece.” 

“Yes, yes, ’ ’ returned the Bank Manager, 
“we all know that you have a certain 
measure of responsibility, but we have 
every confidence in yon.” 

“ You are very good, Sir.” 

“And now [ have quite a pleasant duty 
to perform. You have been with us five- 
and-twenty j-ears ? ” 

“ Twouty-six years and nine mouths, 
Sir.” 
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“ Ah, so long? Well, it makes our act j 
the more defensible with the share- 
holders.” 

“ You are very kind, Sir.” 

“ During the last twenty odd years you 
have been receiving a pound a week, and 
upon that modest — when we consider your 
services — sum you have maintained a 
wife and family.” 

[ “Thank you, Sir. Yes, my wife and 
I have got on very well indeed, and, 
assisted by the School Board and the 
churchyard, we have managed to keep our 
children out of the workhouse.” 

“ Very creditable. But not more than 
we should have expected from you. Your 


connection with the Bank has been con- 
spicuous for its iiitogiity, unselfishness, 
and, in fact, all the virtues.” 

“You are most kind, Sir.” 

“Not at all. And now, to show our 
appreciation of your efforts and to 
encourage your juniors to further efforts 
to secure our approval, we propose to 
increase your salary. You are now 
receiving a pound a week. With the new 
year we shall make it up to a guinea.” 

And as the oldest clerk read the con- 
tents bills of the papers, suggesting 
breaches of trust amongst bank emploi/^a, 
on his way home that evening, he wondered 
how such things could be. 
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THE IDEOCEAT AT THE MXNER - TABLE. 

IV. 

At an A.15.C. llKSTArEAXT. 

[For fiiuts relating to thi* tveiitmont of tlio (‘iiiploj vc s <»f this t oiiipanj , ( oii- 
sult the leveat t onvspnml* lu «* iu the Bady t'^nunivlcJ] 

A Alusa fancy, this of youvs, 

To bid mo shai'o your lii;ht ascetic meal 
Amid these happily aerated haunts 
Beloved o* th’ ])coplo, ’Tis a double boon ; 

First, to a liver clamorous for repose ; 

And, next, to that more si)iriliul self. 

The still small inner voice, the mobile breast 
SAVift to expand in sympathetie mood. 

Yearning* to know, by eontaet with its kind 
(“Its kind,” I say, since even the self-made man 
Must in his lunnlder moments recognise 
The initial aid Divinity confers 
On liis collaborative handiwork), 

■What the ideas that actuate the mass, 

Our fellow-creatures still, though circiimscpibed, 

Though forced by social usage to exist 
Debarred from our communion— float, in fact, 

Outside the orbit of oxir cognisance. 

An excellent sausage, and the ginger-beer 
Most satisfying. ^Tis a healthy change 
Should lend my banquet of to-morrow night 
A piquant flavour. 2fo, I never yet 
Set foot in one of these refreshment-shops 
Frequented by the lower-middle class— 

Is that their name ? One loses touch of terms 
Below a certain grade. I like their look 
Of poor but honest ; very decent folk. 

Oh, not my fii*st exiiorience of the sort, 

Who gave, i* tir Duchess’ train, an afternoon 
To charitable work among the slums ; 

This, with my canvass at Election-time, 

Left me, 1 hope, snlliciontly informed 
O’ th’ life oni* less ambit u)iis brothers live. 

Bnt, to return to this same Company 
WliO'^e iidmirahU* fare ^\o here cousnme. 

Strangely enough, T had an early stake 
r th’ enterprise (wliat ’s that ? Oh, very good I 
A steak ! 1 follow jon ; too good, too gocal !), 

Took up, 1 say, a block of shares at jjar 
Which yield a matter o’ lorly odd per cent.. 

Fail* recompense as speculations go ; 

The one pound shares, liowever, only stand 
At just thirteen, a paljiable falling-off 
From last year's liiglu‘st ; still, one has to face 
These turns of fortune v.ith a manly front ! 

ATce girls, the waitresses, as you remark : 
Ifeat-handed, quick of foot, and Iiave the air 
Of solf-depcndenee good in w'omankind, 

And here a credit to the Management, 

Domestic pillars, one may well suppose, 

Witli daughters of their own, and know the needs 
Of delicate natures. Ah ! yon have the facts? 

Ten shillings a week at start, and live outside. 

Paying for daily dinner, fares and dress, 

Save always aprons— these a gift exiiross. 

With washing o’ same thrown in ? God bless my soul, 
What ■would you have V Hoav often must 1 urge 
The peril o’ pauperising our employed 
By largesse overlaid on market’s price ? 

Already one deplores a grow ing taste 
For lavish luxury in the working class, 

Fostered by whoso rashly advocates 


A wanton superfluity of Avage I 

And yon, who call yourself philanthropist. 

Yon w'ould divert tlicm doAvn the primrose path 
Tliat leads to feathers, ribbons, silken blouse, 
ft! oe kings of lutl ice-work and such-like gauds 
Invoked by art to lure the guileless male I 
Ten shillings ! ’Tis a sum should surely leave 
An ample scoj)e for all permissible joys, 

After the outlay due for dress and board 

And lodging — What ? they make them live at home 

1’ th’ family" circle? There again you have 

A Avisc provision lets the Company save 

What else had gone to -waste for Aveekly rent 

In houses possiblj^ inimical 

To morals ; ay, and so the margin s-wells, 

If not beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Yet to a point should well sufiHce a taste 
Bounded by virtue. Here 1 take my stand 
On elevated ground, yon ’ll please observe, 

Contending, past all laboured argument, 

How the divine Commercial Principle 
And what 1 deem the true Philanthropy 
Work ever— watch but closely — hand in hand. 

Pardon ! The shilling underneath your plate ! 

You disregard the notice, clear enough, 

Defending all gratuities under pain 
Of instant exile. There, once more, I trace 
A timely providence exercised to spare 
Our clients’ pockets, and the self-respect 
Of these young women. That ’s an honest type. 

The girl that takes your money by the door ! 

Fine drawm, you think, about the face of her ? 

Effect, perhaps, of forced economies ? 

Some careless customer 'who may have passed 
Bad money or short ; they have to make it good 
Out of their ■wages ? Well, and what of that ? 

Tiic'rnlo is vital, else a perilous field 
Were opened up to frailty. 

There ’s my brougham, 
xVnd Tiioafas, nose aloft in silent scorn. 

Frankly, one trifles with one’s dignity. 

Dining in tiieso strange places. Take you on ? 

I w’aiit your judgment on a new cigar, 

A remnant from the days of Spanish rule. 

One eighty-five the hundred, cheap at that. 

You ’re W'alking? Well, good night and many thanks. 

This dinner of herbs on which digestion waits 

Has elarilied my system. Don’t forget 

Tliat point of Commerce ami Philanthropy 

Working tow^ards millennium hand iu hand ! O. S. 


THE NEW MARTIAL CODE. 

{Ah arranged hy Lord H-hhse.) 

Thomas Atidns (sejitry). Who goes there? 

Miss H-hh-se, An enemy ! 

T. A, What nationality ? 

Miss H. British ! 

T. A. Pass, enemy of British nationality, and pray don’t think 
of troubling to give the countersign. 


Games with Cards for Christmas.— Among the players, 
“Delgado” certainly holds some trumps, as do also “Birn 
Bros.,” with their exceptionally dainty specimens. When will 
Christmas Cards he played out ? We are pretty sure of what 
the late Tom Hood’s answer would have been, but the jest is a 
bit too serious. Of all the dealers in these cards it may be 
said, “ Honours easy.” 
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A SPORTING NOVEL. 

Dear Uncle Charlie,— Ime writing a 
sporting nowle — the inklosed is the 1st 
chapter. Jones major red it and sed 
“ Then I hope ittle he the larst,'* and he 
larfed— I spose he thought it funny. I 
thought it simpelly rood— the fackt is liees 
not Littry, though he just ca?i play football 
by gum, he got a long rundown larst match, 
he was playing -Jback, and then he parst the 
ball to a feller and the feller parst it back 
and he ran rite into gaol. Well, ass I was 
I saying, I inklose 1st chapter becos you 
mite like to publitch the nowle when 
finished— its corled TALLY HOE. 

Chapter I. 

Old Squier Foxpace lived in a mededevil 
Castle wlioose moss coverd licliens hung 
gayly filtring over the battilments.* A 
mote srounded the old castle and so did 
the drorbridge. Well, they orl used to 
hunt like mad, and he had a pack of orfly 
fine foxhounds. It was sed that Squler 
Foxhound’s Foxfaces — I meen Squier 
Foxpace’S Foxhounds— wear the best in 
the world, and had never bin known to 
lose a fox. Every fox, in his own mute, 

^This dusseiit look quite natohral, sumhow, 
uncle Ghablie. Please put it rite for me. Max. 


damb, langwitch, sed, “I am lorst” ass | chassum witch lay acrorse his parth. And 
soon as he was found. • not a feller wood. 

Well, he had one loverly daughter — tJie j And the black-eyed Brunette, gathring 
Squier, I meen, not the fox — ^whoo was a i up his rains with one hand and setting 
cold, horty gurl (not littrnly cold, of i spers to his stead with the other, bolely 
coarse, ass if she haddent enuJI close on, charged the gump and alited safely, but 
or coodentgetto thefire, butcoldindiss- owing to his horse giving way in its 
persisshon.) They orl fell in love with bohind legs, the feller slipt litely orf, 
her and side lievilly and orl that sort ol* over his tale, and lay insenselcss upon the 
rot, you know', for she w'as butif ul and ' floor. Instinktivly, the Squier’s daughter, 
well dONverd, for the old Squier Avas rich as I w'hoose name, I forgot to mention it be- 
Geeaseus, and quite beyond the clveams ' fore, w’as Lervinia, felt that he whoo 
of average. But she ternd a deff ear to had uncliained her by his eegil glarnce, 
orl. would come a mucker — and she was round 

Arfter menny years when this peavless ' the ehassmu and on her knees at his side 
buty w'as getting a bit long in the tooth ' in a momiiit. He had cot his hod an orfle 
(ass our coachman ses of the horses) a ^ erak. Willing hands and hearts gently 
dashing young feller with curling locks ’ rased him and bored him a-vvay. “Take 
and black eyes— I meen natchral black , liim to the castle,” cride the Squier, “he 
eyes, of coarse, not the black eye you get is hartilly welcum to my pore hospital- 
when you’ve bin fiting sum feller a ri ter tality — and see you do not shake him up 
school— came to hunt w'ith the Squior’s too mutch.” 

sellibrated pack of foxface — oh, blow il , | Lervinegar— Lervinia I meen — ^nursed 
foxhounds I meen. Each clay he orlways ’ him devotedly with the old Housescraper 
rode the same coal black stead w’itch cood | whoo had bin in the Squicr’s famly for 
unstrip orl competiters. One day wlicii j neerly a sentury. He had no bones 
hounds had bln runing for 5 or 6 hours he brokln, but suSerd from coiicushion of 
raind in his horty stead and terniug in the the brains, so ass soon ass he cood put 
saddel, larfed litely, and sed, “What ho, it in a sling, he w’ood dash orf a horn 
w'hoo w’ill follor me over yon feersum of extrack of beef— the same beasely 
gump?” and he pointid to a yorning stuff they made mo take -wen I had 
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mea&ils—uiul »*o lo join liis I'aiv lioastoss in 1 lio p::mlon, wear ! 
he %voo<l broctlie iniimid v/ords oi lo^e and orl that rot, into \ 
her sliell-liko ear. i 

And thus it was that the Unknown hlaek-eyed feller was j 
introjuiced into the old Pqiii<n*’s harrh and home. j 

There, Uiielo Charui:, that's the l:,t eliaphn*. Its rarthiT j 
good, isseut itV It you ea«v to arsk Tommy and mo to stay I 
part of the Xmas lioliilays, Ime shuro we <Mvod eonK‘. I | 
expect the D. Lane panteriuine will be a icood one, dont you? ! 
the Governor’s ccoinit abroad, so wont bo able to take us — j 
this is a pity, aint it ? If you should hapiuiu to be going we j 
mite go the same day ass you, initent wc ? 1 

Your afTeckshiiiit M.vx. j 
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BOOKS. 


J , ' like FRIENDS, 

SrtOOLO BE 
FEW AND 

~ ~\^A L ZVo/f^a/v. /yot. 

A LITERARY STANDPOINT. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Two dainty and delightful books have lately come from the 
press. A Little Book of LUflit Verse, with aii introduction 
and notes by A. C. Deanp: (MiiTiiUEN), and An Antkologij of 
Hiimorom Verse, edited by T. A. Cook (ViiiTUK & Co.). The 
one editor, it will be noted, speaks of ‘Might” verse, the 
other of “ humorous,” but, though at first sight it would 
appear fairly easy to make and keep the distinction, a glance 
[ at the two booklets will show how often they have overlapped 
one another. This fact is not stated as an argument against 
buying either for the very small price charged by the pub- 
lishers, but rather as an incentive to the purchase of both, 
for it may be truly said that both Mr. Deane and Mr. Cook 
have performed their tasks with zeal and discretion. Xo 
lover of the lighter muse should lose this opportunity of 
adding to his collection these two examples of infinite riches 
in a little room. 


^ly llarouite's impression <»ii taking up Prospcroini Britiah 
India (Ki.siier Unwin) was that Mr. 3)ic;nY had lent the w'cight 
of his deservedly high authority to strongthon the common 
iinprcRsion that the people of India owe mueli to British rule. 
This turns out to bo an innocent mistake. jMr. Digby, when 
ho talks of pro«?porons India, “writes sarkastic,” as AUTENa’S 
Waiio used to say. In his last Budget speech Lord George 
Hamilton, addressing a hostile critic, observed, “ You speak of 
the increasing impoverishment of India, and the annual drain 
upon her as steadily and continuously exhausting her resources. 

1 assort you are under a delusion.” A similar ^iow of the 
situation w’a.s, at other times, taken by the present Viceroy, 
and by Sir Hknry Pow’ler, Lord George Hamilton’s predo- 
ct‘Ssor at tlie India Office. iMr. Digby undertakes to prove the 
assertion the Secretary of State combats. This he does by 
laborious research and voluminous quotation from official 
papers. He demonstrates that, so far from increasing in pros- 
perity, the people of India are overtaxed beyond compare, and 
the process of treading them down is going forward with 
increasing severity. It is a w'cighty indictment he challenges 
Lord George Hamilton to disprove. Probably tho Secretary 
of State w'ill be too busy to accept the invitation. All directly 
eoneemed in the welfare of India will find this remarkable 
book w-orth close attention. 

Now this, if you like, is a really seasonable book for all Christ- 
mases. The name ? "Why certainly. Fairy Tales from Hans 
Andersen (Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.). 

S. BarinG-Gould's latest book, entitled Grettir the Outlaw 
(Blackie and Son), is a capital story for boys. The author 
recounts most romantic adventures, and every youth of spirit 
will appreciate such thrilling scenes as “ exciting fight of 
Grettir” wdth twelve “bearserksl” wrestle with Karr in ‘‘the 
chamber of the dead ! I ” defence of the dying hero by his 
younger brother ! ! I Effective illustrations by M. Zeno Dibmbr. 

The Firebrand (MACMILL.VN & Co.), by S. R. Crockett, ought 
io be welcomed by any melodramatist in search of materials 
for a stirring sensational drama. Scene, Spain, where the 
“ three musketeers ” have their analogues in El Sarria, 
brigand, Rollo, the Scottish swashbuckler, and John Mortimer, 
English traveller in search of “good goods.” A romance of 
the early Carlist wars, tempore Mendizabal, banker, specu- 
lator, and Prime Minister. At first, tout va bien, then, after 
three hundred pages or so, when The Firebrand begins to 
flicker, comes the chance for experienced skippers.* It is 
somewhat fatiguing to be always fighting and burning and 
scragging, capturing, being captured and escaping, and all this 
interspersed with a little love-making. The dish, as set before 
the Baron, had it been half the size, with a third of the 
seasoning, \vould have been twice as good, 
j Mr. Harry Furniss, like Ulysses, has travelled far, seeing 
I much of cities and men. Unhappily, as appears from The 
[Confessions of a Caricaturist (FlSRER Unwin), they have, 
ill the main, failed to please him. Another voyager was 
j “ disappointed ” with tho Atlantic. Harry Furniss, snrvey- 
' ing mankind from Liverpool to New York, from Adelaide 
'to Dublin, confesses them failures. At home the Royal 
Academy pleased him not, nor tho National Portrait Gallery 
, either. In the United States he couldn’t got along with 
, the genial Major PoND. As for Australia, “ it is patchy. That 
. expresses everything Aiistraliau.” Exit Australasia. But there 
is coniiiensation, and Mr. Fl’RNLss finds it in turning from other 
people and t hei r work to pleased reflection upon his own. There 
is a pathetic chapter in which he demonstrates that Lika Joka 
fizzled out not because it was a failure, but by reason of its 
success. “ My one mistake,” ho WTites, “ in publishing was 
; that having started a success, Lika Joka, 1 let it drop to take 
up another.” The other was the Pall Mall Budget, which he re- 
christened The New Budget. Following the fashion of successes, 
it died very few weeks after its birth. When Mr. Furniss gets 
aw'ay from contemplation of unique example of perfection his 
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book is amiisinc: and intcrostin". Its 
best tliinirs arc the account of his doal- 
in#?s!;v;ith LEWIS CARROLL in porformaneo 
of his commission to illustrate Sylvie and 
Bruno. Hero Greek meets Greek, and the 
native fra ctioiisness of HvRUY FCRNISS is 
overwhelmed by tlic superior quality and 
persistence of the author of Alice in 
Wonderland. Another excellent study, 
full of humour, both in the letterpress and 
the illustrations, is that of the former 
custodian of the Press Gallery in the 
House of Commons, in char«?e when 'Mr. 
FL’RNTSS entered upon a scene where he 
speedily earned renown. Admirably told, 
too, is \\ic account of his presiding at the 
dinner of the Thirteen Club, a body of 
gentlemen who delight in flouting common 
superstitions, who dine thirteen at table, 
l)ass under a ladder on the way to the 
meal, cross knives and forks, spill sail, 
and in other Lishions defy fortune. The 
work, with its abundant illustrations, 
many of them new, is sumptuously pro- 
duced ill two volumes. 

The Baron, whose ancestor was in the 
very front rank of those undaunted war- 
riors who compelled King John to sign 
the Great Charter, vreleomes exuberantly 
the English Coronation Records as brought 
out ill quite royal style by Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. This 
is indeed a subject for a Constable to 
take up. And it is edited by Mr. Legg, 
M.A. ‘Which Legg? The right Legg, of 
course, namely, Leopold G. Wickham 
Legg, M.A., of New College, Oxford. A 
Coronational work. Here is given the 
history of “the Coronation oath.*' Why 
was the form sworn to by Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion ever altered ? It is good enough 
in all conscience. But what a mighty 
trouble ! Yet a King who lias had such 
experience in Masonic ritual, having 
been Grand Master of The Craft, well 
knows that not one jot or tittle of a 
ceremonial that occurs but once in a life- 
time can be slurred over or omitted. A 
King, or Queen, of England ought to be, 
as a jfirst consideration, a patron of the 
drama, as all the “ stage directions” for 
the Coronation instruct every actor in the 
pageant as to their “stage-business” in 
“the theatre 1” See page 305, where 
only the technical abbreviations of R., 
R.n., etc., L., L.H., etc., are -wanting to 
make the printed and published form of 
the Coroiiiitiou “ as good as a play.” 
“After all said aud done” comes a 
homely linisli, summed up thus, “ Which 
being done^ the Archbishop and Bishops 
will divest themselves of their copes, and 
leave them there, proceeding in their usual 
habits.” Isn’t that a real touch of nature? 
“ Their usual habits.” Some Bishops to 
their homes; some to their friends’ 
houses ; some to their hotels ; and not a 
few to the Athencenm, to chat over the 
chief events within the Abbey on that 
exceptional day. Then from the library 





shelves a Right Reverend with a taste 
for “swate poe-thry” might take down 
the Ingoldsbg Legends, and, in “ Barney 
Maguire’s Account of the Coronation ” in 
1838, he would read — 

“ Then the Lord .Vrchbishop held a goulden dish up 

For to resave her bounty and great wealth, 
Saying, * Plase your Glory, great Queen Vic-tory ! 

Ye’ll give tie Clargy lave to dhrink your 
health!’” 

Even Thackeray’S Irish “pomes,” as 
that about the “ Crystial Palace ” for 
example, are not “ in it ” with the delight- 
ful Hibernian [xhymings of the Reverend 
Thomas Barham, at least that is how it 
strikes the open-minded 

Baron db B.-W. 

P.S. — In “ Our Booking - Office ” for 
November 27, the authorship of a capital 
up-to-date Christmas story for boys was 
attributed to “ Captain F.S. Bebesford ” 
(lucky fellow Captain BerbsfordI), 


whereas the name ought to have been 
“ Captain Fred S. Brereton,” to whom 
the Baron here makes the amende honor- 
able. 

Mem. for Everybody.— Do not forget 
“ The Montagu Williams Blanket and 
Clothing Fund,” which of all excellent 
Christmas charities is one of the very 
best. Let warm hearts and kind hands 
forward “the stuff,” and Messrs. Haden 
Corser and Cluer, magistrates, will see 
that every penny goes to comfort the poor 
and needy this Christmas-tide. 

“ Kiss and be Friends ! ” says Mr. 
Punch, in his heartiest style and with 
his best wishes, to Wilhelmina and 
Henry. Bless ye, my children ! Be happy 
together; or, if yon don’t, Mr. Punch 
will have to talk to you “ like a Dutch | 
uncle I” 
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THE “IRIS” CLUB. 

Everyone \\*ho has soon iMr. Finfro's 
depressing drama. Iris, will remember 
the scene in the last net in whk'li .Mn/- 
donado, trauspoi*ted with rage, destroys 
the furniture and ornaments in his very 
unattractive flat. He will recall the sigh 


Indeed, so groat is tlie anxiety among 
Londoners to got rid of their unsightly 
furniture at Mr. Pinero’s expense, that 
the cut ranee-foe of the Club has Jiad to be 
raised more than once, while owriiers of 
more than usually atrocious pieces of j use of the company, 
china are believed to have attempted to I 
i bribe the secretary to procure their ad- \ ' • 


centres, and wherever Mr. Pinero'S play 
halts for a night or two a selection of the 
most atrocious furniture and mantelpiece 
ornaments contained in the towm visited 
will be delivered at the stage door for the 


St. J. H. 


of satisfaction which arises from the 
house as hall-a-dozen detestable pieces 
of china are swept in ruins from the 
mantelshelf, and an “occasional” chair 
of detestable design is shattered to frag- 
ments. 

Where does all this undesirable brir-h- 
brae come from? It is a professional 
secret ; but J\fr. Piinrli has no hesitation 
in revealing it. It comes from tlie Iris 
Club. 

In the early days of the run of the 
play poor Mr. BOURCHIER was eompcllod 
to purchase tliese articlob. Itumour 
speaks of tlie genial manager, disguised 
in a beard anil a lirown ulster, haunting 
old farnitiire shops in Kulhain and search- 
ing feverishly for “ bargains.” Finding 
this too fatiguing, he next eiideavouretl 
to arrange a contract with a liini hi the 
Tottenham Court Koad for ii wvekly con- 
signment of them. And when this scheme 
fell through, an attempt is believed to 
have been made to lay down a year’s 
supply to mature in the collars of the 
Garrick Tlioal re. 

Happilj” the Irh Club came into exis- 
tence, and Mr. Boi'RCHIEE -was sated 
from all furtlier trouble on this head. 
The Club undertook to provide cheap 
chairs and china to any amount for Mai- 
domdo's flat, on the sole condition that 
Maldonado w’ould break them. The Club 
now consists of several hundred 11161111)1=^1*3, 
and every member has the privilege of 
contributing one iiiidesirablo object per 
week from the furniture of his household 
for Maldonado's use. 

It is needless to say that the success of 
the institution has been enormous, and 
that the secretary is besieged with 
applications from would-be membei*s. 
Everybody w’lio has a cliair which his wife 
inherited from an aiiiii, or a middle- 
Vietorian vase on u iiedestal, or a bust of 
a statesman under a glass case — and w ho 
has not ? — clamours for admissiiai. It is 
not too much to say that hall the 
respectable households in London are 
cursed with the possession of some in- 
cubus of this kind which they have not 
the moral courage to destroy. For these 
the Iris Club is a God-seiid, A card "with 
the mystic letters l.C. is put in the 
window, the Club’s furniture van calls, 
and the offending object, which has lieen 
surreptitiously placed in the hall, is 
silently removed. A night or two later 
the happy owner, lurking at the back of 
the pit or the stalls, watches with a smile 
of triumph the destruction of his hated 
property at the hands of Maldonado^ 


mission. It is hardly necessary to say, 
under these eireumstauecs. that Maldonado 
is at this moment perhaps the most popular 
character in London. 

The only crumple in the rose-leaf of 
the committee’s content arises from this 
necessity of limiting the membership of 
the Club. This excluhiveness springs 
from no i)altry spirit of class prejudice. 
There is no class in London, from the 
highest to the low’ost, which is not blighted 
with the possession of furiiiture and bric- 
a-brac which it would be happier without. 
It is due solely to the iiiade(tuato accom- 
modation at the disposal of the Garrick 
Theatre. From time to time a note, polite 
but plaintive, arrives from the stage- 
manager reciuesting the secretary not to 
send any more van-loads of Maldonado 
pottery for the present, as there is no 
room lor them. Then a halt has to be 
called, the Club’s vans cease to go their 
rounds, and no more chairs and tables are 
despatched until the stock at the theatre 
has been reduced to more manageable 
limits. 

Meantime, more than one suggestion 
has been made for dealing with this 
unfortunate congestion at the Garrick 
Theatre. One idea is that Mr. Pinero 
should at once write another play in which 
furniture is destroyed in every act, but 
^Ir. Pinero is understood to object to this. 
Anotlicr and a more practicable scheme, 
iiowo\er, has since been propounded, and 
this may possibly be carried into effect in 
the near future. This consists simply in 
modifying The stage “ business ” in Act V. 
so as to widen the ai*oa of destruction. 
Hitherto Maldonado has been contented 
with sweeping off the mantelpiece some 
few articles of china and breaking a 
solitary chair. Accoiiling to the new 
stage directions he -will, on the departure 
of 1 ris, set to w ork in a business-like way 
to demolish the furniture with a hatchet. 
Tills will enable him to deal •with bulkier 
articles, ami will at the same time provide 
a more popular ending bn* the play. 

Bur even without this i>rojeeted improve- 
ment the service rendered by the Club to 
London sesthetlcally has been incalculable. 
The drawing-rooms, and still more the 
spare bedrooms, of its members have taken 
on quite an altered appearance since it 
came into e.vistence, and before the play 
is taken off it is hoped that the last 
Maldonado vase will have disappeared 
from their happy home.s. Nor vrill the 
gO(xl work be carries! on only in London. 
For when Iris goes on tour affiliated clubs 
are to be formed in the various provincial 


FROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S DIARY. 
My Nephew’s “Braking Up.” 

Monday.— Letter from Max “enounc- 
ing” (sic) date of Christmas “braking 
up ” entertainment. Formal invitation 
from School Committee enclosed. A-vcful 
nuisance — shall have to go. 

Tliiirsday. — School entertainment. — 
Ushered in to Gymnasium, decorated with 
evergroons, “ Welcome to Our Guests,” 
legends, &c. Sat on wooden form. So 
hard — reminded one of one’s schoolboy 
days— quite brought the scent of the 
boot-leather and pewter ink-pots across 
the gulf of years. Hate sitting on back- 
less bench. So wearing. Sat immediately 
behind last row’ of schoolboys. Boys all 
spotlessly clean and tidy, w’oaring “ Mary 
Anil” collars and Eton jackets. Noticed 
that most of them sucked sw’eetstuff or 
surreptitiously cracked nuts. Kept sharp 
look-out for shells - 

At eight o’clock precisely (just w’hen 
one ought to have been commencing cosy 
dinner, instead of, as in my ease, wrest- 
ling with indigestion from having dined 
at six), Head-master, wearing gown and 
familiar “mortar-board,” closely followed 
by about a dozen assistant masters 
similarly arrayed, troop on. to platform, 
and sit behind long green-covered table, 
on which are ranged the prizes. Boys 
cheer — ^faintly — as Head-master advances 
to edge of platform, and with imperious 
gesture, raises hand for silence. 

“Beast! ” exclaims boy nearest me in 
aggressively loud tones — then finding that 
several people in vicinity are looking to 
find culprit, little w'retch stares hard at 
me — feel most uncomfortable— wish boys 
w’ould not do this sort of thing. Head- 
master, sharply looking at me (w’hyineV), 
says: “Er— ei* — er— hrrr! Ladies and 
Gentlemen. YTou will doubtless be ex- 
peetiug a few words from me about our 
School.” (“ No fear ! ” from stolid youth, 
munching bun, “ hud a jolly sight too much 
of that, already.”) “But, alas! ^Tempus 
fiKjit," and of the precious hours, can any- 
thing truer he said than ^Pereiinl et 
imimta nhir ’ ? ” (Head - master evidently 
very pleased at liaving so opportunelj’ 
unburdened himself of some of his super- 
fluous stock of Latin.) “ Time will not 
permit me to do more than tell you of our 
steady progress. 1 will just read our 
Honours List, and then we must proceed to 
our programme without delay.” 

“ Old rotter ! ” scornfully murmurs boy 
with red hair and chubby cheeks, as he 
pockets half-finished apple. 
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Brief recital of honours j-ained ^by 
students follows, and then, amid noise 
of shuiniiifif fc(‘t, 'voc»d<*n forms knocked 
over, etc., some twenty boys rise, leave 
auditorium and trip ovim* their own feet 
on to platform. Aixteressive air of eon- 
tideneo about; th«Mn — doubtless insf)ired 
by numbtu's. One boy, with bands in 
trousers imekets, begins whistliiif?. So 
friendly. Ibsid-m.ister glares. Hoy sub- 
sidies iiieoniinently. 

Oonsulr programme. Item I. — Glee, 
“ Mil Loi'c/a u Inll-hlown rose.” 

Herr Splitzfx RI’XTZER, musical director 
of school, rushes on and, tiuming his back 
to audience, raises haton^ with a “ pst, 
pst I ” for sileuc(‘. Boys shuSQe feet about 
afresh, and after a laboured “ one, two, 
tree ! ” from their leader, whole force of 
chorus let go concerted howl, lyrically 
informincrusjwithcjuiteneedless emphasis, 
that their collective love was a “full- 
blown ro.se.’' After repeating this sev- 
eral times, Tenori (together with truly 
excruciating Alto) shriek : 

“ My love *s a fool ’* 

“ !^^y love ’s a fool ’* 

“'^ly love ’s a fool blown rose ! ** 

The Bassi then corroborate the asser- 
tion by growling out : 

“A fool . . . blo-o-o-o^vn . . . rose!” 
Boys clear off platform, and Master 
AIoodler, pale youth \\’ith generally 
unwholesome api)oarance, advances to 
edge of dais. Master hi. clearly nervous. 
Long time aj*raiiging music, persistently 
dropping one loaf as fast as lie picks 
up another. So luu'assiug. Feel sure 
Moodler will break dovrii. HeiT Sputze^: 
Seltzer, glaring through spectacles, 
strikes preliminary chords on piano. Find, 
on referring to programme, that Master 
hi. is to sing “The Good Rhine 'Wine.” 
By his pj'osent appearance should say 
that the “Good Rhine Wine” had not 
agreed with him. Master M . , in quavering 
tones, begins. Voice from back row of 
boys’ benches shouts encouragingly, 
“Cheer up. muttouhead ! ” and singer 
at once collapses, bursts into tears, and 
hurriedly leaves platform. So sad. 
Recitation next. Max and Tommy now 
come and sit by me. Tommy says in loud 
tones, “ I say, Tncb' Cq.ARLiF, do yon see 
old STObiiiN^' up there ? that chap who 
looks as if his hair had got moth-eaten? ” 
Try to silence him. No use. “ Well, we’re 
going round to serenade him to-night.” 

“Yes,” chimes in Max, “we’re going to 
sing, * We ’ll hang old Stoogins on a sour 
apple tree ! ’ You mitat come with us — 
you ’ll enjoy it awfully.” 

Have since hoard that old Stoggixs’s” 
sister was sitting immediately behind us 
— ^so pleasant. 

Took earliest opportunity of escaping, 
and returning home — most wearisome 
drive and very cold. 

Saturday, — Letter from Max, describing j 
rest of cutcriainmeiit, I 



Miss Short. “ Isn’t my name an absued misfit, Me. Lono ? ” 

Jlr. Lonff {thoughtlmly), “Yes, eathbr. If you couid have mine it would be all 
EIGHT, wouldn’t IT?” 

Uibs SlioH. “Oh, Me. Lung, this is so sudden 1” 


Dear Uncle Charlie, — When you left, sent word down that heed give us all a 
Brown major let off a ressitation, it was > thousand lines. Sum masters are beasc, 
sutch orflo rot. Ho stuck out one arm ass amt they ? Well, we took joly good care 
stiff as a railway sammyfore and kept to deserue the 1000 lines eimyhow, for 
saying, about every half minute, “ But ■ droektly it was over and while the Parents 
Brutus was an honourable man ! ” and things were stuffing cake and sherry 

Well, who sed hewassent? Why did , in the tuck room, v/co startid out and 
he — mean Brown major, not Brltus — . pulled Stoggins's gate orf its hinges and 
want to reppeat it so orfen ? 1 did get so | chucked it into the swimming bath. Wont 
enoide at first, but arfterwards we all j he sware ! And, ass it was orl done in 
jest yelled with larfter until Brown j Smearyun darkness, he carnt possibly spot 
simpelly had to shut up. Old Stoggins ' enny of us fellers who did it ! 
was fewrious ; he got in an orttc rage and . Your affeckshmib nephew, Max. 
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F* tocinu,s-lnoKintj liuifvitltKtf {to nic('k-loof,'uvf Sfra/vjer). ‘‘I’ve .irsT had to smack a man 

ON THE NOSE Full 'I VIKING ‘llUl’’ AISiU'T BULLEH ' WUAT 1»0 YOU TIUNK ABOUT BULLEll ? ’* 


SOME FURTHERS WiONATlON 
(T.A1MS 


To hr (IrttU ivUh tii titc Stwt Sittimf of tin* 

l)~n L-ho. — To perform the combined 
duties of Housebuyer and Huntsmuii to 
Hls MAJL'hi'Y, and to liuve all semi- 
detached villas, bailiffs, landlords, and 
other ^roniid jfam<'|as his fee, ith the title 
of ** Sweet Saiulrin'jrham Koiifjster, S.S.S. 

Mrs. I)r-ee.— To be Arch-Litijrant and 
Exhumer of Marcs'-nests, with nil profits 
tif any) arisLnjy therefrom ; also ^Mistress 
of the King's Horse and Chief Handier of 
Epithets with the King’s Counsel. 

ytiss E. .V. M. W-hh-n '. — ^To be Strcwer 
of Tea-loaves in the Royal Corridors, and 
to liave the former, with all Dust and 
Rubbibh thereto apiiortaiiiing, as her fee- 
Mt\ INI C-Ht’.— To be ^fastoi*^Key and 
■WiudeivXJp of the Mind of Man ; and 
Lighter of such a Candle as shall not 
This Day be Snuffed out, not if he can 
help it, and to have the Tiillow, Wick- 
ends and . Royalties apiiendant to the 
office. 


The Abbey Cook , — To exoreise the offico 
of Pancake-Tosser to the King, and to 
toss for his fees, double or quits. 

The Broad Hanctnanf Croasing-s weeper. 
—To serve His Majesty as Balayer-in- 
Cliief and Cast os Denariorum after the 
manner of his Predecessors since the 
Conciucst ; and to have the Red Cloth 
with Jewellery, Garters and Coronets, 
dropped thereon as his fee. 

The Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the Town of Gnorum Parva to act as 
Assistants to the Previous Claimants, and 
to have as foes their respect ivo Admission- 
Tickets to the Ceremony, with Front 
Places for their wives. 

Mr. Kr-ff-r.— To appear as Chief Hin- 
drance to the King’s Peace in South 
Africa, and to receive a Flea in his Ear. 

General Be W-f.— To disappear as Chief 
Vauishcr- round -the- Corner at the ap- 
proach of the King’s Body-guard, and to 
bo elected for Galway, vice “Colonel” 
Lynch, detained during His Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Washington de Troit (U.8.A .). — ^To 
wear a bigger diamond than Her Majesty, 


and to get right there with it ; if neces- 
sary — British subjects only being admitted 
to Abbey — ^to divorce husband and pur- 
chase English Peer pro tern. 

Mr. Punch . — ^To sing with all his heart 
and voice, “ God save the King ! ” 


TO A VIGILANT LADY. 

L^vdy", in a hundred places 
You have seen my loving glances — 

At the skating-rink, at races, 

Dinners, theatres, soirees, dances. 

And your presence— unexpected — 

With Nvhat feelings it can fill me 1 
Your clear gaze on me directed 
Can invariably chill me ! 

Often on my passion smiling, 

With a tender look you greet mo ; 

Oft you deem I ’m merely whiling 
Time away, and then you treat me 
Like a boy whoso w^orldly knowledge 
Is no more than ’s to be found 
In the four walls of a college, 

Which, you think, is not profound. 

In what moods I^’ve found you ! Trifling 
Time away with idle chatt’ring — 

Time, who has a Avay of rifling 
Lovely charms that ’s far from flatt’ring ! 
I have seen you i^alely yawning 
At a dreary ball, and rapping 
On your fan, as cold the morning 
Breaks, and you would fain be napping. 

And your multifarious dresses ! 

Sometimes gorgeous gowns Parisian, 
Richly gemmed, and coiffeured tresses 
Wafting perfumed airs Blysian. 

Other times apparelled sadly 
In a sombre black or brown. 

Or a grey— which fits so badly — 

And with which you wear a frown. 

In what guise you have surveyed me 
Pleading tremblingly my passion ! 

What exuaint signals have you made me 
Not to talk in such a fashion ! 

My affection as a mother 
You have viewed (■with consternation) 
As some family friend or other, 

As an aunt or poor relation. 

Lady, what poor verse can measure 
Half the riches in your care ? 

And so well you guard your treasure 
As to fill me with despair ! 

To the loveliest of the Beauties 
I have ever gazed upon 
How I eu^'y you your duties, 

My Belinda’s chaperon ! 


“ You ’LL SEE THE PULL OP THESE.” — 
In tlie Christmas Crackery Department 
Messrs. Sparagnapane & Co.’s are again, 
to the fore. Our Christmas Commissioner, 
having thoroughly examined most of their 
wonderful productions, decides that “The 
Ornamental Cosaques for table decora- 
tions are out and away of the very best! ” 



HEE WOEST ENEMY. 


Peace. ‘‘ YOU MAKE SUCH A NOISE THEY CAN’T HEAR MY VOICE.’' 
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MORE BILITE- 
RAL CYPHERS. 

A Startling Dis- 
covery, 

have re- 
ceived the follow- 
ing remarkable 
communication 
from a correspon- 
dent. As a contri- 
bution to the 
secret history o f 
the present time 
it appears worthy 
of the most 
thoughtful and 
anxious study. He 
writes : — 

“The other day 
T took up the Nine- 
teenth Century and 
glanced at an 
article by Mr. "W. i 
H. Mallock on 
The Biliteral 
Cypher of Francis 
Bacon, a book by 
Mrs. Gallup. J 
should mention 
that up to that 
time I had been 
a light-hearted, | 
easy-going, care-1 
less man, plump ! 
and rosy, blessed! 
with a healthy 
appetite and sound 
sleep, and fond of 1 
any exercise in 
the open air. I 
read that article 
once ; I read it | 
again carefully;, 
1 began for the' 
third time. By| 
degrees it cast a 
spell over me, and 
the horrible fasci- 
nation of those 
groups of a\s and 
caught me in a 
charmed web from 1 
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SEASONABLE BARGAINS. 


charmed web from Miss Panama, “I assure you, Sir, this model c\kal only wants a little careful 1 tricycle. Walked 
which I could not! attention, and it will work beautifully!*’ ! round garden. Not 

escape. All night | Unde Sam, “Ah, but this firm reckons to make me a brand new one for less many vegetables 

with ^ that^**weird \ [“The Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission favours the Nicaragua route.*'— Ttwes, Dec. 5.] t^egrap^d '^m^t 

alphabet, until at last I could write | of relaxation. My brain whirled. For- decide about abababbbaabbaaabb. Tire- 

ahbba, baaibb, abbaa, auaba, aabbh. Not ' merly I never could understand how that some. Telegraph back baababaabbba. 

many days ago 1 should have said, | could happen, but now I often feel it dis- Letter from Arthur at Brighton. Peels 

jeeringly, that this must be the bleat- | tinctly. I thought that to read some light aaabababbbababa. So glad. But does 


found moroiorrors. 
and spelt out, in 
the Baconian 
cypher, H, A, T, 

, F, I, E, L, D. 

“By this time 
, my head had eoir- 
! pietely dried my 
towel, and my ej’es 
swam. I rested 
I for a moment and 
j pondered on this 
I marvellous dis- 
1 cov e T y. The one 
I Minister who 
avoids speaking, 
who, when he does 
speak, says as 
little as possible, 
and in that little 
gives the minimum 
of information, is 
not really silent. 
The descendant of 
the great Burleigh 
w'rites, in the 
cypher of the great 
Bacon, hidden, 
like his, in con- 
temporary type, a 
secret diary which 
future generations 
may interpret and 
peruse. To them 
will be revealed 
the thoughts, the 
diplomacy, the in- 
tentions of the 
[great statesman. 

I was staggered ! 
Then I soaked my 
tow-el again, 
rubbed my eyes, 
and slowly spelt 
out the following 
words. Sometimes 
I could not under- 
, stand the meaning. 
In such a case 1 
have given the 
' Baconian letters. 

“ * Hatfield. Fire 
’ day. Nice ride oii 
1 tricycle. Walked 
■ round garden. Not 
many vegetables | 
now\ Lansdowne 
...telegraphed must 
>bbaabbaaabb. Tire- 


jeeringly, that this must be the bleat- ; 
ing of a flock of sheep. But now I . 


tinctly. I thought that to read some light ! aaabababbbababa. So glad, 
literature would divert my thoughts, and I not much care for Brighton. 


But does 
Says the 


know that it represents the letters p, u, I began a leading article in the Times, town is too bbabbaaaaabbaaaa.* 

N, 0, H. It is to you, Mr. Abbbabaahbabb - 1 Suddenly I perceived a letter not precisely “ I must cease writing now as my head 

oMaaahambbb, that I reveal my discovery, the same as the others in the line. My is 


“For a week I studied this cypher. I brain began to whirl once more, but, after Here our eorrespoudent’s letter abruptly 
hardly ate, I hardly slept. I became pale, binding a towel soaked in cold water ends. The doctor who sends it, says the 
haggard, nervous. After days and nights round my head, I started afresh. With unfortunate gentleman is quite unable to 
of almost ceaseless work, I felt the need . a powerful magnifying glass I soon i, attend to any business. H. D. B. 


Here our correspondent’s letter abruptly 
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THE DISSIPATED DAMSELS. 

Or, a Xovel ’Working Party. 
[“Nrovel-writin" has become the selected dissipa- 


tion of the dear devoted woman who in early and 'W’incl is very poetical. 


slo^vly, in the fitf allDrooze ? (Comiderwg.) I am going to insist on a palo heliotrope 
Or chill night-'wind? I don’t quite know cover with a shower of violets. The 
wliich to make it. Impressions of will bo at the top of •the 

Lady C. {sympathetically). Chill night- cover, and from the letters the violets will 


rain down, almost covering Anlmpression^ 


even mid Victorian days filled her left-over hours Enid, Yes, but fitful breeze gives the ahlc Girl, 

with the construction of blobby wool cushions and atmosphere; it is more realistic. You Lady C, But won’t it be a little difficult I 
Biy head mats ’—7/ estmmster Gazette.'] imagine Fate in the gusty breezes, moan- to sec what the title is? j 

scene is the drmviny-room in Lady ing dreadfully as it impatiently shakes the Et/ieZ. Possibly. But then, you see^ the 

Clarice Culture’s toicn house. It wretched creature, like an avenging angel, idea is so intensely artistic. The violets 


slippery head m&W^^jrestmmster Gazette.] 


imagine Fate in the gusty breezes, moan- 


The scene is the drmnny-room in Lady ing dreadfully as it impatiently shakes the 


^ is luxuriantly furnished. Complete You see, the conception is so moral. One typify the things of the world which play 
silence reigns. Disposed about the has to think of all these things. on the emotions. These things so over- 

room are some doten small tables, at Lady C, Of course. Jt ’s really wondeiv whelm the Impressionable Girl that her 


each of which is seated a young lady. ^our talent. 


All are in various stages of mental 
perturbation, seriously engaged in 
writing novels. Lady CLARICE rises 
and goes to the sofa, in which she sinks 
languidly. It is ten minutes to four, 
and a footman tind a maid servant are 
creeping noiselessly about with tea 


personal being is drowned in a sea of 


[Enid smiles with approval and supe- emotion, and she must be considered not 
viority, and takes a cup of tea as as a girl but as a successive train of 
she moves aivay, Nina, a smartly sensuous emotions. 

attired girly rushes up to Lady Lady C. (totally at a loss to understand 
CLxmCE, holding several sheets of the “idea”). Howdelightfully simple, and 


anda foot man and a maid servant arc ^ M8, still wet with ink. so artistic! But will the public see it ? 

creeping noiselessly about with tea 'Eina (siieaking affectedly). Dear Lady Ethel (scornfully). Dear Lady Clarice, 
things. As the sugar-tongs rattle Clarice, I’m in the utmost difficulties, does the public ever see anything? 
Lettice, who is writing at a table All the interest in my book is centred in And 


near the sofa, looks up and glares at the caprices of Madame Bolero afashion- 
the footnum. Then she turns towards ^ble Bond Street dressmaker, and really 
Lady Clarice. ^ it ’s too silly, but I simply cannot recon- 

Lettice (in a whisper). What an im- ejie hep actions with her temperament, 
provement this is on the dreary working And now I must either make her an 
parties and niiintellectual Sewing Bees ordinary private lady or alter the whole 


of the last century. 

Lady C. ( pressing her 


plot- Isn’t it positively sickening ? 


[Is cut short by footman, who hands a 
tray. Bthel takes a cup of coffee, 
black and strong. Mrs. FENCER, 
a brnght, mature lady, edges her 
way towards Lady Clarice and 
draws her doivn on the sofa. 

Mrs. F. Oh, my dear Clarice, I *ve 


tionately). I ’m so glad you like it. How Most perplexing. 


Lady C. (assuming a tragic interest), made my hero such a delightful wretch. 


have you got on with your novel? (gashig ruefully at MS.). I have acter in the book— novel idea, isn’t it?— 

Lettice. I haven’t written a lino. I been working up in the last fifty pages to and swears enough to — (raises her hands 
can’t decide what kind of dress a middle- a dramatic “ curtain,” and now, unless I and laughs gaily). Of course nothing 
aged lady — one of the strongest eharac- ^an alter it, 1 get an anticlimax in the really bad. But it’s such a relief, after I 
ters I have ever conceived — ought to conservatory, where Euatine — ^I do hope I receiving notice from one’s cook, and | 
commit suicide in. have made her sympathetic — ^meets the being obliged to remain silent through it 

Lady C. Perhaps after tea man whom she thinks is her lover, but all, to be able to sit down and have a real 

Lettice (cheerfully). Yes, I ’m dying for Qf course, the ex-burglar butler good swear — on paper. 

2* c'lP- decamping with the plate-basket under Lady C. Dear Dora, your last book, I 

[E^d, a slim, jyretty girl, throws down his Inverness coat. remember, was very racy, although you 

her pen and comes across to Lady lady C. But do butlers— er— wear Inver- didn’t find a publisher. 


He falls in love with every female char- 


Clarice. ness coats ? Mrs. F. Oh ! they tell me that every- 

Enid (in undertones). The mood is Nina (quite unabashed). Oh! in books, body pays to have their books published 
past. It is useless to sit staring at the x^ady Clarice, butlers dress absurdly. I nowadays. We poor unknown paupers I 
paper. sliall make him eccentric in other things. The great unprinted ! 

LadyC, What progress ? (Suddenly looking at MS.) Oh I how [Laughs heartily. Lady Clarice rises 

Enid. I have left the baffied Duke in the stupid ! I have made Euadne clutch him to say goodbye to Myra, a pale, 

absurdest fix. Alfonso, the Italian waiter Ly the arm on which is hanging the nervous girl with a pinched, wan 

from the Century Restaurant, the only basket. face. 

man in the world who holds the secret Lady C. (with brilliant insight). Ot course Lad j/ C. Must you go, Myra ? Have you 
of the Pink Pilloiv-Slip, is dangling over she would suspect. finished your short story yet? 

an unfathomable abyss. Nina. Yes (pondering). Um ! Well, I Myra (in a monotonous, expressionless 

LadyC. Cruel girl, to leave them in such must make her absorbed voice). No. I have only been writing it 

difficulties I Lady C. What in, dear Nina ? two years. It will take me five. I do 

Enid (with a faint smile). The exigencies Niwa. I— I haven’t quite thought, but— not believe in inspiration. The theme 


Mrs. F. Oh! they tell me that every- 


[LauflfJis heartily. Lady Clarice rises 
to say goodbye to Myra, a pale, 
nervous girl with a pinched, wan 
face. 

Lady C. Must you go, Myra ? Have you 
finished your short story yet ? 

Myra (in a monotonous, expressionless 
voice). No. I have only been writing it 
two years. It will take me five. I do 


Enid (with a faint smile). The exigencies Niwa. I— I haven’t quite thought, but— not believe in inspiration. The theme 
of the story demand that they should both er— something. I can see the situation requires the utmost delicacy of treat- 


suffer. I would have left them more com- exactly. ment. A word too few or too much, a 

fortably situated, but my inspiration has [Lady Clarice rises and approaches superfluous comma, could mar the whole 
suddenly evaporated. I should like to Ethel, who sits dreamily nibbling effect, so subtle is the harmony. The 

have killed Alfonso before tea— hut he her fingers. • style must be in perfect keeping with 

must wait. (With great energy, as tea is Lady C. Well, and how are The Impres- the theme, and one such as can alone 

announced and a general relaxation of sions of an Impressiotwble Girl getting on ? illustrate it. I study Maupassant and 

tension takes place.) Won’t it make a Ethel (looking up through her glasses). Pater. Goodbye. Next Thursday as usual? 
splendid illustration? Can’t you see the Can you tell me who suggests the covers Lady C. Yes, dear, 
yawning chasm, the blue sky, and the of the books? [UybXs departiire is the signal for the 

fleecy clouds scudding across the mountain Lady C. The publisher sees to all that, others to take their leave, and the 

tops, and the attenuated form of the I fancy. novel” working party breaks up 

pavchnienh^inned waiter waving slowly,"! Ethel. So I imagined. In>ny Itnpressiows as the scene closes. W. H. M. 


exactly. 


[Myra’s departure is the signal for the 
others to take their leave, and the 
“ novel ” working party breaks up 
as the scene closes. W. H. M. 
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UNITY AND UNANIMITY. 


A Meeting of the National Liberal Federation in the Stone Aoe. 

The Chairman lemarked that Liberals had now arrived at a point where they could sink all differences that had occurred between them in ih 
The JJatly News said, “ A great victory was won yesterday at Derby for the cause of peace, sobriety, and common-sense.’’ 


WHAT RETAIL TRADE IS COMING TO. 

[“The tendency is towards abolishing the shop 
and substituting the reception room. From the 
newest houses of business the counter has dis- 
appeared and lounded arm-chairs appear to har- 
monise with elaborate wall-papers and electric- 
light brackets .”— JournaLI 

“NOW’,” said the lady, when she had 
settled her feathers, assumed her diamonds, 
and smoothed out her train, “are yon 
quite sure the drawing-room is in order? ” 

“Yes, Madam,” replied the powdered 
footman. 

“ Is the five-o’clock tea ready ? ” 

“ Certainly, Madam,” returned the 
neatly attired parlour-maid. 

“Is the Yellow'-Green Russian Boudoir 
Band prepared ? ” 

“Assuredly, Madam,” responded the 
conductor, in a handsome uniform, braided 
w’ith gold and silver and studded with 
precious stones. 

“1 suppose ill the library all the 
papers, reviews and magazines are 
ranged in order? ” 

“ I have seen to that, Madam,” smil- 
ingly put in the head of the literary 
department. 

“ Then may w’o assume that the Em- 
porium represents a mansion worthy of 
Grosvenop Square ? ” 

“ Absolutely,” replied the enormous 
staff. 

“Then open the doors, for at last we 


are prepared to sell, amongst other manu- 
factures, a halfpenny reel of cotton.” 

And the public were admitted. 

DECEMBER. 

(A slightly previous Poem,) 

The old year is slipping 
Aw’ay. As he goes, 

Jack Frost is a-nipping 
Our fingers and toes.* 

Now Yuletide reflections, 

Box, present (with bill), 

And Chriftmas confections 
The atm'^sphere fill. 

Tlic bosom parental 
^Yith love doth expand ; 

The card sentimental 
Is sent o’er the linil. 

Now pantomime’s glories 
Each schoolboy shall prove, 
With hoiTcr ghost stories 
Their hearers shall mo\c. 

The mercury ’s dropping 
Uncommonly low”, 

Fair damsels are shopping 
With cheeks all aglow’. 

With parcels they ’re lade n, 

With wonderful toys 
For vvee, lisping maiden. 

Or rosy-faced boys. 

* Is he? but “there’s many a slip” between 
prophecy and fulfilment, and more slips when 
“ Jack F.” arrives. 


The mistletoe bough doth 
From ceiling depend, 

And blissfully now doth 
A permit extend. 

] t bids man and maid to 
Preserve a quaint custom, 
And be not afraid to— 

I think we can trust ’em. 

The carols arc cheering 
The night with their lays, 
Their music, I ’in fearing, 

Has soon better days. 

The postman is knocking 
From morning till night, 

The kiddies their stocking 
Hing out with delight. 

The dancer is gliding 
The ball-roc 111 around ; 

The errand-boy’s sliding 
On slippery ground. 

The skater is greasing 
Willi ardour liis .skates, 

The chance of its freezing 
He patiently w’aits. 

Now relatives gather 
In country and towm, 

111 spite of the w’cather, 

The old year to drown. 
Success to such nioctings 
In cottage or hall ! 

With tiue Christmas gicoLiiigs, 
Good luck to us all 1 
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Jacob f come in ! ** said Phyllis. 

JACOB AND HIS MASTER. B— iv— r— r— h’m ? ” growled Jacob interrogatively, with his 

Part IV. head on one side. “ Do you think,” he seemed to suggest, 

Theodore’s conjectures, during the evening and night, assumed “ that it is safe to let this miscreant go ? 
definite form. Absurd and provoking a^ it was of the girl, there Yes,” answered Phyllis ; “ ho won’t run away. You were 

could be very little doubt but that she proposed to consult Bod, quite right to detain him, but you can release him now. 
and a less capable Men tor she could hardly have selected I After She snapped her finger and thumb at Jacoby who obediently 
breakfast, on the following morning, her lover, who knew that raised the siege, and Mr. Cracroft proceeded to make out as 
she had retired to the librnry to write letters, took heart of good a case for himself as forensic ability could make out of a 
grace to follow her thither, with the intention of temperately hopeless one. He received a patient hearing, followed by a 
pointing out to her how foolish it was to evade responsibility polite, but firm, condemnation. 

in a matter whicdi concei'iied herself alone ; and an unfortunate “ You have told me all that I wanted to loiow, thanks, 
thing it was for him tint she had boon called away the minute Phyllis said, ‘‘ and I need not now trouble my correspondent, 
before he entered the room, leaving a ha If- written sheet and a Tlie excuses which you plead may or may not be good ones ; it 
hastily di*opped pen up. uit he blutting-book ■which at once caught is a matter of taste and opinion, I suppose. But, personally, I 


his eye. "Why, he snbs(‘(inently asked himself ■with much bitter- should not care to marry a man who holds your ideas of honour- 
iiess, did he yield to an ignoble impulso and, snatching up that able conduct ; so we will consider that question finally settled, 
relinquished doeuineiit, t*aL*ry it to the window'? Equally please.” 

informing, equally ignoble — and how niiicli safer I — ^woiild it Being unable to shako her decision, lie was fain, in the sequel, 
have been tn master its contents without laying hands upon it. to bow to it. All that ho obtained from her, before quitting 
But, the room l)eiiig rather dark and his sight none of the best, the room and the house, was a promise that she would not 
he acted as <k‘M‘i*iljod, thus obtaining full confirmation of his betray him, and ■Nvliat he chiefly regretted, while making 
suspicions. l^iiM.Lis reminded li<‘r dear BOB of a promise preparations for departure, was that he had already despatched 

kindly made by him pi‘(‘vlous to his departure from London, and a Quixotic and unealled-for epistle to Bob. It was also a pity 
stated that the eiiiergimcy to which she had then alluded as not that he had in that epistle spoken of liis engagement to Miss 
unlikely to arise had now actually arisen. “■ Yesterday after- Duxcombe as an accomplished fact, although, to be sure, this 
noon your uncle honourt*d me liy an offer of marriage, and what ■was unlikely to aftect his nephew’s reply in an adverse sense, 
reply to give him I don’t know. Of course he is not young, BOB might be a fool, and might bo jealous — was, indeed, pro- 
and he is no sportsman, and many people would call him ratiier bably both — but it was to bo hoped that he -vvas alike too proud 
a bore ; yet I am not sure that 1 should not prefer him in some and too miieli of a gentlemen to be spiteful, 
ways to the rest of them. As far as I can judge, he is an honest, As for Phyllis, she rubbed her hands and told herself that 

trustwoithy sort of person, and ” she had had a lucky escape, while Jacob concurred, thumping 

At this point the wn*iter had been interrupted, and the morti- the floor approvingly with his tail, which he wagged straight 
fied reader came perforce to a pau.se. It w'as well enough to be up aud down, as of yore. She did not, under the circumstances, 
deemed honest and trustworthy — even at a moment so ironically think it necessary to communicate with Bob, from whom she 
inappropriate — but who could be the people who were credited received, some weeks later, a rather formal missive of con- 
with a disposition to pronounce so brillianc a personage as Mr. gratulation uijon her supposed imminent marriage. 

Theodore CilACROFr, 3t.P., a bore? Xever until now had it ^ I should have thought,” the young man wrote, “that Uncle 
occurred to liiiii that such people existed, and the mention of Theodore was getting rather long iji the tooth for you ; but 
them vexed as laiicli as it astonished him. that, of course, is no business of mine. T hope you Avill both 

“Well, well I Listeners hear no good of themselves,” he be very happy, and that the Kirkhall mine, which ho most 
muttered, with a wiy suiile, and he was about to replace the generously wants me to take back from him (as if I could 
candidly imtiatteriug letter which he had taken the liberty of possibly accept such an offer 1) will make yon tremendously 
examining when ho was brought tip short by a loud, menacing rich. Please give my love to old Jake. Rlr George Downes, 
growl. who was our Admiral on the Mediterruiican Station, and was 

‘•Get out, you ugly b/iite!” he exclaimed, apostrophising awfully kind to me, is at Portsmouth now. He thinks he may 
Jacob Faithful ^^ho, with l)sii*ed teeth and a back like a boot- get me appointed to the command of a gunboat after we have 
brush, stood facing him. But Jacob declined to get out and, finished this job, and, if so, I should bo able to relieve you of 
what was much mow awkwai*d, declined Co let Mr. Oraoroft the old dog. I daresay you wouldn’t be sorry to hand him 
get out either. Alw.ays jirono to take it for granted that, wlien over ; for Uncle Theodore and he never hit it off particularly 
left in a room, ho was al^o loft in charge of all that it contained, well together.” 

Jacob (who, more >ver, did not like Mr. (IracrofD strongly Phyllis did not think this a nice letter, and, therefore, took 
suspected that this was a ease of attempted larceny. At any no notice of it. The writer would doubtless soon liiid out that 
rate, he judged it prudtmt to keep that gentleman penned into he had been misinformed with regard to her and his uncle, and 
the embrasure of the window during his mistress’s aliseuce — in the meantime it was interesting to hear from somebody who 
which plan of operations he was very well able to execute, had spent the preceding winter at Malta, that Sir George 
Perhaps Theodore was not a particularly bravo man; peiliaps Downe-S had a remarkably pretty daughter, with whom Bob 
most men, situated as he was, would have employed the alter- Cracroft, amongst many others, was believed to be much 
native threats and blandi-slimeiits to which he had vain recourse smitten. Still more interesting was it to learn, not long after- 
before deciding to risk being bitten through the calf of the leg. wards, from the newspapers, that Lieutenant Cracroft, R.N., 
Be that as it may, ha was .still a prisoner whenPiiYLLls walketl in who had been hit by a slug in one of those little wars of which 
and perceived at a glance what lie had been about. She seated the newspapers and the nation take but scant cognizance, had 
herself at the ■writing-table and, looking the culprit full in the been invalided home, anil was making satisfactory progress 
eyes, said composedly, “ ‘When you have quite done with my towards recovery under the hospitable roof of the Admiral 
letter, Mr. Cracroft, perhaps you will kindly give it back to commanding-in-chief at Portsmouth. 

me. It is uuUnished, as you s^ee.” Bow, it so happened that Miss Dunoombe had friends in that 

There was absolutely no reply to be made, save that which neighbourhood, who had often asked lier to stay with them, 

1 Theodore, with a sickly grin, did make, “ Perhaps you will and who were only too glad to welcome her and her dog when 
kindly call your dog off, then ; I can’t give you anything until she made so bold as to offer them a brief visit. Likewise, they 
1 am set at liberty.” j willingly placed a carriage at her orders on being casually 
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iiig, to imagine — iDut never mind ! Lot ho toll you that Kii'lchall has come back, 
us talk about something else. What a alter all, to its okl owner? ” 
charmingly pretty girl Miss Do^\'XES is! “ You don't moan to say so ! 1 thought 
I saw liop for a minute just now, and 1- you had dccliiiccl his ollor.” 
quite understood her having worked havoc, ' “ Well, 1 did at first ; !)iit w’lioii the ooal 

as they say she has, with the hearts of so mine turned out to be no good, it. seemed 
many young naval officers.” . liardlj^ hoiu'st to JioUl him to his bargain. 

“wiiat, VlOLCT? Yes; she is a real 1 So I handed him back hi.s LT), 000 — luckily, 
good sort. Hut she is going to bo married T hadn’t spent a penny ot* the money — and 
to some I'ellow who isn’t in the servi(*c ; he reLurned me niy title-deeds.” 

I forget his name.” “Oh, Bob! how splendid — and at the 



ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Vii ( Uo 7 ’. “Well, Joy, I am otau to see tuvt you vue not at all siiv.’j 

Ju!l. “On \o, I am xot shy now, thank Yor. Blt I mas r^Er shy mhen I m'as 

BORN !’ 


informed that slie rath<*r wanted to drive 
into Portsmouth. “In order,” she ex- 
plained, “ to look up a sort of pruU'Uf' of 
mine — a ])oor boy in the 2s’‘avy Avho has 
Ix'on .sent home ■\voinid(*d Irom Sierra 
Leone or somi‘\\h(‘re, and is being taken 
care of by the Admiral’s family.” Thus 
the v/ell-iiigh coiivalc'scent, but still r<'- 
cunibent, Bob had a dtdightful surprise 
one afternoon mUoii govid-natured Lady 
Downes throM’ oi»oii the iloor of the room 
in which he M’as lying and announced : 

“1 have brought an old friend to see 
you.” 

The most trusty of old friends, in the 
person of Jacoby promptly announced 
himself by leaping on to the sofa and 
smothering his prostrate master with 
moist caresses. By the time that he had 
been persuaded to put some restraint 
upon his emotions Lady Downes had re- 
tired, and Miss DfNCOMBE remained the 
sole claimant upon the invalid’s atten- 
tion. 

“ How awfully good of you I ” he grate- 
fully exclaimed. 

It must be owned that Phyllis did not 
at that particular moment look so very 
good. Her features, it is true, expressed 
a certain disdainful compassion, but there 
was a hard light in her eyes, and her 
words, when she spoke, were not words 
of pleasantness or peace. 

“Oh, not at all,” she made cold and 
careless reply. “lam staying with some 
people near here, so I thought I might as 
well take this opportunity of restoring 
your dog to you. I am glad to see you 
looking so strong and eheei'ful ; your 
wound was only a scratch after all, I 
suppose? ” 

* ‘ Not much more, * ’ amswered Bob, flush- 
ing slightly, “I have had some bother 
with the surgeon.s, but I’m getting all 
right again now. Y'ou M’lxiit me to relieve 
you of Jake, then ? ” 

“Well, you seemed to take it for granted, 
when you wrote, that I should be glad to 
be relieved of him.” 

“ All, but that was because I thought — 
however, I -was mistaken, thank goodness ! 
Y^oii never answered my letter, by the 
way.” 

“ Did it require an answer ? You will 
have heard, no doubt, from your uncle 
that 1 was not entitled to the congratu- 
lations xvhich you were so amiable as to 
offer me.” 

Bob nodded. “Yes; he told me the 
engagement was off.” 

“ Off ! — ^liad he the impertinence to pre- 
tend that it had ever been on? ” 

Mr. Cracuoet had been guilty of that 
impertinence ; but her displeasure was so 
manifest that Bob judged it prudent to 
evade the query, and ciave pardon on his 
own account. “I say,” ho pleaded, “I 
meant no offence, you know.” 

“I take none. Perhaps it was rather 
extraordinary of you, and not very flatter- 


Tn spite of herself, Phyllis’s face and 
voice softened perceptibly. “Really! 
Then I must condole with you; for you 
are said to be one of her victims.” 

The young man did not even protest 
against so ridiculous a charge. “Ah, 
you know very w^ell whose victim I am, 
and always shall be,” he returned, with a 
mournful little smile. “Of course I am 
out of the question; I have understood 
that all along, and T might have under- 
stood that poor old Uncle Theodore was 
1 out of the question too. By-the-by, did 


same time how utterly idiotic of you ! At 
this rate, you will certainly die in tl e 
workhouse ! ” 

“Not I!” B^b cheer fully declared. 
“There’s still a chance of coal being 
found on the property, they toll mo, 
though this first ventiiro has failed for 
some reason or other ; besides, I should 
be all right if I had only luy pay to 
depend upon. I’m sure of a gunboat 
now, the Admiral says.” 

“I see,” observed Phyllis pensively. 
“Ajid will the Admiral object to yoi^r 
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resuming immediate possession of Jacob, 
do you suppose? 

“I don’t thliiT: so. That is, if yon 
really want to part with him.’* 

“ It will break my heart to part with 
him! ” the girl suddenly and niicxpcetodly 
exclaimed. 

Bob raised his brows. “ Oh, well, then 
of eourst* you must keeii liiia. Ju/.v, go 
back ro your mistress." 

Jacob Mibmi.ssiseiy sliiipetl olT ilio sofa 
and trorred :u*rn.',s lo PiiVLi.ls, wlio lioni 
over liiin, ga/.»‘d for a mouuuit into Ills 
wistful lare and then iviuarkisl : “ Ihit 
ho says it ^^ill liis hoart to part 

with you." 

‘■‘Oil, iloar, no! He isn’t iho dog to 
talk sueli uonstMisi^ as that. Tie will be 

sorry for a bit, ami so shall ! ; hut ” 

“All, (>\\u*tlyl Tli.it is .In',! where men 
and boasts of llie inalo si*\ score! You 
can do without Jucttb, and Jacob can makt* 
shift at a i)inch to do without you : 
whereas T " 

“ KIiV " eiaculatod lion, rouud-oyed and 
aghast ; for he perceived, to his conster- 
nation, that Miss DrN’cnMBF was upon 
the brink of fears. 

“I amatiaid," msiinied PiiYUJs, with 
a tremulous laugli, " that 1 can’t do with- 
out either of you ; 1 am afraid T w‘ant you 
both." 

Sho might have addtsl that there was 
nothing to cry about, in that, seeing that 
she h:id hitluMdo iuvariabiy olualnod, and 
was likely to g4i on obtaining, what(‘vcr 
it had ideased her to want. .Mr. and 
^frs. Dinolmbk were not precisely over- 
joyed when they learned that their future 
son-in- law' was to be a juvenile sailor, who 
liad lit tie beyond an iiii blemished character 
and a certain ve])utation for valour to 
recommend him ; but tlieir resist, mice was 
of a feeble order, and they ar<», at the 
present time (»f writing, C[nite reconciled 
to Phyllis’s (dioiei». For a trosh and 
highly renumeiMtlve scam of coal was 
eventually discovered on the Kirkhall 
estate, and Theodoke Cu.\oiioft, who, in 
a moment of ill-timod diseourag<uuont, 
allowed wealth to slip tlimiigh his fingers, 
is a sad and remorseful man. It may b<» 
that he also cherishes a grudge against 
Jacob, now a very old dog; but Jacob 
is civil enough to him when they meet. 
A really wrell-bred dog is never rancorous, 
always satisfied witlx acknowledged vic- 
tory. W. E. XORRIS. 


MR. PUXCH’S MUSEUM. 

^*TaU Hat (Huppoaed)/* This oddly- 
shapetl article was discovered in a serai- 
petrifted condition among the debris of 
one of the tutohiry figures that used to 
occupy commanding positions on broom- 
sticks in the many English cornfields now 
gone out of cultivation, Some students 
of folk-lore maintain that this species of 


HYDE PARK AXD THE FAIRY. 
- III.— The Story of the One-Eyed Duce. 

The journalist, as a rule, pays no heed 
■ artificial distiiietioii between day 

and night observed by the majority of 
Y<.5^ men and ■women. Consequently, when, as 

a kind of late afterthought, he does take 
jiw n^FTik follows Ellv’s excellent advice 

jMVACCirWLD« linger there and digest his dreams. 

" jjHB He may rise early for a lark, but he cer- 

DO M^iTtbucH jK tainly does not rise w’ith the lark. In this 

illy instance, liow'over, I did rise, though it 

duck and not a lark. 1 wmiited 
Bw aSSSoBIk ! ^ interrupted story, and, as had it 

l^r HsHIHH ti<^t been for the kind permission of the 

MM Hyde Park fairy I should never have 

heard the story at all, 1 felt it only 
w mKWmi imM courteous to be at the fountains, Kensing- 

Gardens, by ten o’clock. The duck 
^ standing on her liead in one of the 

fountain basins, a jiroeooding 'which ap- 
H wifll pcared to refresh her. The friend was 

ill ■fill waddling I'ound the edge looking very 

111 lillf “Tired?" said the one-eyed duck, 

lilBil emerging suddenly from the water. “If 

‘ “Never mind, talk aw^ay," said her 

friend, with a brave attempt ■to look alert. 
— - The one-eyed story-teller took another 

-at.smvtw > header, and started almost before her 
beak w'us out of the water. 

A SUGGESTION TO THE VACCINATED. ^ 

stupid thing w’as sinking, and its staring 
Mu. Lymph’s lutle i)0i»r.E to safeouaup blue eyes made mo quite uncomfortable. 

Then a small child, wth long trown 

THOROl (JHFARES OF THE ClTY Ih TO KINO A. „ , , , . , 

SMALL BELL A.S HK w VLK.. Thf. VLAP vRU ..X teathors — nc\ Or cau imderstand ^hy 

HIS cHE-vr DOES THE iiEvi'. liiiman beings have no feathers except 

1 : = T.r-’= Oil the head — rushed to the edge of the 

head-dress w’as found to lie the most water and made a horrible noise — ^just 
olTectivc, from its hideousnoss, in defy- like a peacock, my dear. I told her very 
ing the elements and predatory birds, clearly that I Avould drag the doll to 
Others loan to the theory that it wms laud, but human lieings are so stupid and 
introduced by one GnDO Fawkes, a suspicious. She thought I was hurting 
wonld-be rehirnier of dr(\ss and other it, and squalled again. The squall so 
matters, AVhaievei* may bo the origin, shook her that she lost her balance and 
it is certain that, in spile of its (‘xtra- fell in. All this time the nurse xvas 
ordinary vogue tliroughoat. Ihe aoi-dtmnl talking to an ugly thing, something like 


A SUGCESTiON TO THE VACCINATED. 


nineteenth centuiy, no headgear 


a robin redbreast sw'ellod out, the mili- 


havo lieen less adapted to xvithstand sun, tary, as the sparrow says ; but then he 
rain, wind, sea-water, tlie casual brick- travels so much more than we do. I 
bat, and contact with a cab-roof, or the called out my loudest, and the nurse and 
King’s enemies. It seems to have been the red thing rushed to the water. The 
in such a constant stut-e of collapse that nurse seized the child and the red thing 
hatters sold it ready crushed for evening poked at me wutli his stick— I, who had 
entertainments, when etiquette was at a sounded the alarm. And that ’s how I 
discount. It began to decline in popu- i lost my eye. You don’t catch me roscu- 
larity after being officially adopted as ing children again." 
the sole item of costume by Uganda “But you didn’t rescue anyone," said 
headmen ; and the last straw was xvhen the friend, closing one eye. 
it was manufactured of that material and “Don’t quibble," said the one-eyed 
worn by coachmen in the Row, It had duck. “ I hate quibbling when there *s 
many nicknames, such as “stove-pipe," a north-east wind blowing." 

“tube,** “ cj’-lindop,” and a depth of “Never thought ducks suffered from 
absurdityr viz., on the head of tho small nerves," I murmured, as I turned re- 
public school boj’, who, it must be ad- luctantly to go. But a fresh surprise 
mitted, frequently and rightly used it as was in store for me. 
a football. (To he continued.) 
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CINCINNATUS. 

A Lay of A^'CIEI^T Rome and Modern 

ENGIiAND. 

[KUtorical Reminder.— 'Lvoiv^ QtJiXTtrft Cm* 
CINNATTTS, after being Consul in 460 B.C., retired 
to his farm and lived in perfect simplicity till he 
yras sununoned from the plough to become Dictator 
and extricate Minuczus from a tight comer in 
which he was being squeezed by the ^qui. After 
a rapid and bnlhant campaign, L. Q. C. returned 
to his rural pursuits, having been absent only 
sixteen days.] 

I. 

Then out spake Cincinnatcs, 

And smote upon his plough 
What would ye, O Quirites, 

What are ye after now ? 

Has our old friend Minucius 
Sustained another rout, 

And do you want a man of parts 
To go and pull him out ? 

Great should be his discretion, 

High courage his should beJ; 

Can 1 be right in gathering 
That Home has chosen me f 

Have I not sworn, and often, 

By the nine leading gods, 

That I, who once was Consul, 

Have done with lictors’ rods ? 

Did I not frankly scuttle | 

To yonder frugal cot. 

And state aloud that 1 was vowed 
To plough my lonely plot ? 

Still, when I see you standing 
In such momentous need. 

Looking for someone likely 
To rise and take the lead ; 

If you are short of bulwarks 
For Home to lean upon — I 

Why, I 'm the man to meet your plan, j 
L. Q,, in fact, is on / ” | 

Few were the words he wasted, i 

His tone indeed was blunt, ! 

As on the nail he donned his mail 
And started for the front ; 

And ere ten days were over— 

' He had the iBq^uians broke, 

And two by two propelled them through 
The space beneath the yoke. 

Six further days (sixteen in all) — 

And he unwreathed his brow. 

And turned again, a private swain, 

To steer his private plough. 
Thenceforth he stuck to furrows. 

And only stirred from home 
Once, to oblige the nation 
And save the life of Rome. 


Such was the fair ideal 
That fired the people’s breast ; 

And, Saxon, shouldst thou haply deem 
The ancient times were best ; 
Shouldst thou enquire what parallel 
Our English annals yield— 

I must "proceed to cite the deed 
Performed at Chesterfield ! 



Mr. Mnddleton (whose day's fox-hwding is hccoining qidte iiderestiiTg in fk-e telling). “ So I 
MUST HAVE IlIDBEX SOME THIRTV MILES — OVER PENCES, DITCHES, AND EVERYTHING — 
STRAIGHT ACROSS COUNTRY AS THE FLY CROWS ! ” 


Our modern Cincinnatus, 

Like him of Roman breed, 

He too employed the ploughshare, 

He loved the turfy mead ; 

Ex-Consul, Peer, and archer 
Good at the long Scots bow, 

Wild horses could not drag him 
From where he lay so low. 

Then came the cry of England 
For action bold and prompt ; 

He saw our plight, he felt we might 
Just any hour be swamped ; 

It was, he owned, a crisis 
That miglit not brook delays. 

And “ I '11 be with you, Sirs," he said, 

“ One of these autumn days." 

Fast fiew the circling seasons. 

The last red leaves were gone, 

When, “Ho!" he cried, “brave men 
and tried, 

I ’m coming later on ! " 

And ere the winter ended 
He kept that holy vow, 

And straightway on the morrow 
Was back behind the plough. 

Once started, you will notice, | 

His feat was quickly done ; 

He brought the ancient record down 
From sixteen days to one ! 


Only— the actual triumph 
Omitted to occur ; 

And friends complained that things 
remained 

Precisely where they were. 0. S. 

AN UNDOUBTED CLAIM— IP UNIQUE. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — ^I note, in. conneetion 
with the Coronation, that very many j 
esteemed citizens are anxious to serve ’ 
the King as Larderers, Butlers, High 
Pautlers, and the like. 1 have also a 
desire to have a claim approved, which, 
for certain reasons I have not submitted 
to the Court presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor. It is that of Chief Para- 
graphist-in-advance. I have written more 
about the Coronation than any other 
journalist, loithout troubling the Lord 
Chamberlain or any other official. Ought 
I not to get my reward in all fairness ? 

Your obedient Servant, 

Gregory Grub Papillon. 

British Museum^ W.C. 

SMALL POTATOES. 

Q. Why are regular travellers by the 
Shepherd’s Bush and City Railway like 
certain vegetables? 

A. Because they’re “ Tubers." 


VOL. GXXL 
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XOX SECUS LX BOXIS. 

(Tq the L. C. C.) 

Pear CoTjncil, take it not amiss 
If I should venture to remind you 
Of darker days preceding this, ; 

Of anxions moments left behind yon. 

"When first for London’s love you sued, 
Your zeal in her afiairs professing 
The daily paper’s attitude 
Was just a little bit depressing. 

Before the butterfly emerged 
The chrysalis was voted evil, 

And you were very often urged 
To go directly to the D — 1. 

And yet the self-same Press to-day 
Your influence for good rehearses ; 

Who came to scoff remain to pray, 

And blessings fill the room of curses. 

Our drains are yours, in every park 
With classic melodies you train us, 

You quench the flames, you light the dark, 
And license things to entertain us. 

Now at your banquets not a sound 
Is heard that could suggest detraction, 
You are, when loving cups go round. 

The toast of each opposing faction. 

If we embrace Lord Rosebery’s view. 
Nought is too big for you to handle. 
And, in respect of work, to you 
The Houses cannot hold a candle. 

But, oh—verb. sap , — continue good 
(Think what a transient joy the rose is !), 
Lest your fond parent’s praises should 
Become his child’s apotheosis. 


ANY PERSON; 

Or Grandmotherly Government, 

On January the First there comes into 
operation an Act of Parliament whereby 
“the Bang’s Most Excellent Majesty, with 
the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal,” ordains, by 
the authority of the same, that “ Every 
holder of a licence who knowingly sells 
or delivers or allows any person to sell or 
deliver, save at the residence or working 
place of the purchaser, any description of 
intoxicating liquor to any person under 
the ago of fourteen years for consump- 
tion by any person on or off the premises, 
excepting such intoxicating liquors as 
are sold or delivered in corked and sealed 
vessels in quantities not less than one 
reputed pint, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding forty shillings on the first 
offence and not exceeding five pounds for 
any subsequent offence,” the same punish- 
ments awaiting the senders for refresh- 
ment. 

The expression “ sealed,” it is interest- 
ing to learn, means secured with any sub- 
stance without the destruction of which 
the corkj plug or stopper cannot he with- 
















REHEARSAL FOR CHRISTMAS. 

AufUie, “What makes you so ssrious, Tommy 

Tommy, “Why, Ma told mb that I must remember not to ask pOr anything to 

BAT, AND I AM TRYING TO REMEMBER IT 1 ” 


drawn.*' As a matter of fact, thin strips 
of gummed paper are to be the restraining 
agents, and we can picture Polly or Bobby, 
carelessly removing the wet labels before 
arriving at the family mansion, and chuck- 
ling at the result, forgetful of the parental 
slap. 

But the grand idea of the whole scheme 
is sublime in its loophole nature. There 
is absolutely no prohibition to the vendor 
of intoxicating liquors to send out by 
means of children under fourteen years of 
age as much beer, wine or spirits as his 


customers demand, to their “residences 
or working places ” ! A corps of boy and 
girl Ale-bearers will surely be instituted 
and placed at the disposal of every 
licensed victualler. lu the name of 
common sense, and in the hope that the 
householders will not be laying in stocks 
of liquor which they cannot afford to pay 
for, in order to avoid _the '“stopper” 
hindrance, Mr. Punch presents his ideas 
to the publicans and public, placing them 
“ under fiying seal ” for the use of every- 
body, including the Lords Spiritual. 
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“STREKT MUSIC." 

** Music charms.” st»SiiAKSi‘r v unpaid, 
“To swthc M.ivao* br<'a*<t," 

But I a‘'Niir*‘<l a l‘ri< ml d'ly 
It nii^ht lM‘00»iic a 

My friend. John S< itiuiinv, o\*r Ihi*' point 
Gr*‘\v :ni*j:ry, almost 
Said I talk«*d i-jif, and h id !i*> ‘-■ml — 

Ho raved quite limr'-t'. 

“ Friend.” I repittsi, “ I kno'A you live 
In a soehuleil ; 

: But fnim' and siJend '5*»nie days with mo, 
To iud,s;i‘ il I talk roi.” 

Quit** laio nii4» Sat unlay he eanie, 

And .said tui Sunday hijiht : 

“ E\oiisi* me it I t?arly n*st, 

Tu-un»rr»>\v 1 must write I” 

“ My dear (»ld elmp/* I answiu’odhiraijjflit. 

‘*St»elv wliiit repos«* ytui ean, 
lt\s pifoinus little peae«*y4»u *11 tiiul 
To write in, poor old man!” 

Wo breakfasted at oijtht iioKt day. 

And as tlu* el4K*k striiek nine, 

Said ,SCKIB1U.I>, “Ere I set to work 
1 ’ll send my wife a line.” 

I went into the sit tin;^- room 
Old John not to disturb. 

And, ftlaneinj? at the w’uidow, saw 
An organ near the kerb. 

The “Cfew/w,” this was grinding out, 
When eame a German band, 

Which rent the air with tunes well known 
To their loved Fatherland. 

A few* yaitls loW4*r down the .street 
A man on erutehes stood. 

Who piped a .son*ly piercing air 
On instrument of wood. 

The organ-mail movt*d lurther down ; 

The bund [dayt'd sadly still, 

A liiirdy-giirtly hove in sight, 

And .set to with a will ! 

Then there arrived a pallid youth 
Who grasped a violin. 

He played it opposite our house 
Can you coneeive the din ? 

Well, at this jiineture it appeared 
S('K[HitLKS kiioekiHl d*»wn his elutir. 

He ruslu^d into my .sitting-KKun, 

His hands thrust through his hair! 

His language just at first was,— -well — 

1 *111 glad >ou didn't hear; 

Blit, strictly now twixt yon and me, 

For SeitiiiBLKh' stuiI I fear! 

At last I thought it time to pour 
Into hLs nniid some balm, * 

So, giving him an easy chair, 

“ SciiiBBLESi,” quoth I, “ be calm I 

“ I am a Ijxture here, alas ! 

Yqu can reach home to-night ; 

Before you go, 1 think you must 
Aclndt tlwt i was right?*’ 


“Yes!” Scribbles screamed, “you’ve 
proved your point ; 

Suck music (!) is a pest ! ” 

Home he rt'tiirned a wi^or man 
In search of ])C'icc and rest I 

M. D. V. 


THE LAST (I HOPE) OF THE DANDIES. 

A Touching Drama in One Art* hy 
Crude Fudge. 

.*^CENE-Bore Hotiee* Lady Blessington's 
fainoim rc^^idcnce in Ketmngton. Count 
D'OrsaY and tiiat lady arj> engaged in 
pinning numherst on the furniture in 
prciHiration for the auctioneer. 

D'Orntaif (pausing in his work). Is it 
usual, dear Lady Blessingion, for persons 
in our position, however insolvent, to do 
this kind of thing? 

Lady Blessington (meekly). It is an 
Ainerieau custom, 1 believe. 

D'O. It is excessively fatiguing. (Enter 
A''alet.) Well? 

I Valet. Lord Raoul Arbalb to see you, 
Sir. 

J>*0. The young man who .saved my life 
yesterday when my horses ran away in 
tlwi Park ? Show him up. [jE.vit Valet. 

Lady B. I will leave you to entertain 
him, 

[Lady BLESSINGTON goes out L. as Valet 
enters R. tcith Lord Raoul. 

Valet. Lord Raoul Ardale. fjB.n’t. 

D’O. My preserver ! I am delighted to 
.see you. It is true your clothes are de- 
testable, but as you saved my life 1 w*ill 
overUx>k it. [Shakes him by the hand. 

Lord ItuouJ. This friendly attitude is 
very gratifying. It emboldens me to ask 
you for something. 

I)’0. {alarmed). Not money, I hope? 

Lord li. No, only for your assistance 
ill persuading Lady BLESSINGTON to let 
me marry her niece. 

IVO. Certainly, my dear fellow. Cer- 
tainly. 

Lord R. You .see, I’m really aw'fully 
l\md of her. And as I ’ve no money what- 
ever, of course I feel I can show my affec- 
tion for her best by asking her to marry 
me. 

i>’0- “Cnquestionably. At the same 
time, I don’t quite see what you *re to 
live on. 

Lord R. I thought of selling my Com- 
mission ill the Guards. That would keep 
us going for six montlis. 

IVO. 1 don’t think selling your Com- 
mission would heli> you much. I believe 
home people make a living by selling on 
commission. But it’s not considered a 
genteel occupation. 

Lord H. 1 suppose not. 

D'O. Under the circumstances your 
marriage w'ouid be something of an im- 
prudence? 

Lord li. (depressed). So my mother 
thinks. 


D’O. Sensible woman ! I should like to 
meet her. 

Lord R, You can if you like. I left her 
below in the carriage. _ ^ 

D'O. Send her up, my deaf fellow. 
Goodbye. 1 *m' afraid I can’t shako hands 
^vith you again. Your clothes' are too 
depressing. Goodbye. 

[Exit Jjord Raoul. A moment later 
enter Lady SOMERSillRE. 

ImiUj Homershire. Good morning, Count 
D'Orsay ! 

D'O. Good morning ! 

Lady S. (sternly). Wo have met before, 
Count. 

D'O. Surely not? 

Lady *S’. (bltterlij). Considering that in 
earlier days you seduced me under pro- 
mise of marriage 

D'O. To be sure. So I did. How care- 
less of me to forget. But I have a 
w’retelieil memory. (Aside.) I wonder 
what iier name w-as. 

Lady S. But it was not to revive pain- 
ful recollections that I came here- 1 only 
wish to ask you to use your influence with 
my son to prevent liis marrying Lady 
Blessington's niece. As I have known 
my son for years, while you met him for 
the first time yesterday, your influence 
with him is naturally greater than mine. 

I rely on you to do this. 

D'O. 1 should have thought, dear Lady 
SOJiiERSHiRE, that you had had enough of 
relying on me. 

Lady 8. I have. (Darkly.) But there 
is a special reason why you should oblige 
me in this matter, ! 

D’O. And w’hat is that, dear Lady? 

Lady S. Well — ahem — it ’s a delicate 
thing to say ; but, you see, Raoul is your 
son as w’ell as mine. 

D'O. God bless ray soul, you don’t say 
so ? Why, 1 felt drawn to the fellow the 
moment he stopped my runaway horses. 
Wonderful thing paternal instinct ! 

Lady 8. Considering how completely 
you had forgotten his mother the instinct 
is certainly curious. 

D’O. Curious, but highly creditable, 
don’t you think? Anyhow, I’m sure he’ll 
see it in that light, dear fellow ! 
j Lady 8. (horrified.) He? Raoul? But 
you mustn’t bxeatheaword of this to him. 

D’O. Not tell him? Absurd! Think how 
pleased lie’ll bo! The son of Count 
D’Ousay ! What an honour ! 

Lady 8. (bitterly). After believing all 
his life that he is tlie legitimate son of a 
nobleman lie will certainly be delighted to 
learn that he is tlie illegitimate son of a 
beggar i People always are. 

D’O- (shocked). My dear Lady, what 
expressions ! 

. Lady 8. Well, you are a beggar, aren’t 
you? 

- D’O. Don’t let us go into that painful 
-question. In point of fact, you do not 
think he will be altogether pleased at the 
nows ? 
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Lady S. I should think he wouldn’t ! 

D’O. This is vei*y disappointing. Must 
1 strangle this nascent paternal affection 
almost before I have begun to feel it ? It 
seems hard. 

Lady 8. Nonsense! If you can forget 
the mother, you can forget the son. Try 
and exercise a little common sense. And 
remember that you must prevent this 
marriage. 

jD’O. Wliat a task for parental tender- 
ness I 

Lady 8. Pooh ! I ’ll send him up to 
you, and you can tell him you can’t assist 
his suit. [Exit. 

D*0. What a woman 1 She has no heart 
at all. And to think that twenty years 
ago I loved her ! I wish I could remember 
what her name was. 

Enter Lord Raoul. He goes up to 
D’ORSAY eagerly. 

Lord Raoul. You are going to plead my 
cause with Lady Blessington ? 

JD’O. {aside). Still those terrible clothes ! 
Down, fluttering heart ! {Aloud.) Well, 
no, ray young friend. To tell you the 
truth, I have just promised your dear 
mother to do notliing of the kind. 

Lord R. I say, confound it all 

D’O. You see, you *ve no money. 

Lord R. I’ve twenty pounds in bank 
notes. 


D’O. {eagerly). Have you them about 
you ? 

Lord R. Yes ; in my pocket. 

[p rodiLces them. 

D'O. {taking them). Thanks. A thousand 
thanks, dear fellow I 

Lord R. I say, you mustn’t take those. 
They’re all the money I’ve got in the 
world. 

D’O. They’re all the money I ’ve got in 
the world I 

Lord R. {annoyed). Look here ! just you 
give me them back. 

D’O. {indignant). Ungrateful son — ahem 
— I should say man ! Do you mean to tell 
me you don’t feel irresistibly impelled to 
give me these paltry notes ? 

Lord R. I can’t say I do. 

D’O. {aside). These instincts of kinship 
seem curiously one-sided. {Aloud.) I have 
an idea. I’ll go to Cjrogkford’s with 
these, and if I win you shall have the 
money. Tiuit will help you immensely ! 

Lord R. Noble fellow ! 

D’O. {proudly). Oh, I ’m awfully 
generous— with Crookford’s money. 

Lord R. But what will you do ? 

D’O. Oh, I ’m going abroad. It seems 
the only honourable course when you owe 
as much as I do. Lady Blessington is 
selling her furniture, and that will pay 
for my ticket. 


Lord R. And after that ? 

D’O. Oh, I shall settle in Paris. 

Lord B. But what will you live on ? 

D’O. {airily). Art, my dear fellow. Art — 
and my creditors. 

Lord R. {admiHngJy). You are so full of 
resources I 

D’O. And finally, when I die, I shall die 
in ray best coat and waistcoat, like a 
gentleman. No gentleman could possibly 
die in the sort of clothes you have on at 
this moment. They have no style. I shall 
stand up before my mirror and make the 
most extraordinary faces, and then 1 shall 
fall dead in the axms of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. Touching, eh? Good 
morning ! 

[Boios him out and thoughtfully pockets 
the twenty pounds. 

{Curtain.) St. J. H. 

‘‘Receipt for Value.”— Received, a 
stamped envelope, sealed (so that its con- . 
tents could not be ascertained), and for- 
warded by Mr. P. to “ The Montagu 
Williams Blanket Fond,” from “Edith 
Mownery,” apparently, but signature 
not clear. 

Reputed Quartz.— Gold taken out in 
pints— according to prospectus. 
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ixil I..i * iLoin .LiLjl- H* •“JtiA- 1 

Tf^an c'.oi* y». « ibi^ui 

But it ’> only i*iii* tlu*t loUi" jUioaia 
knov. 

Your recipe, v,hoii ia doubt. 

It *s tf.iito til,- tbiiu** in niiaiieihl M■houl^ 
To a pH\.ito *' hold : 

t\»i* this i*> the lii*st ot a m'I vi riih“'. 
And tin* jTiiiN «io ii" ihey *re told. 

Then iioKt oi “a tVuais.l luneir* :ht*y 

And oii tin* v. Inr red. 

Till at ;i l*.\r. tin* o’lu-rs meet 
To 1)0 ianueeiiUy letl. 

It ’s talk, talk, talk, 1‘eraii hmiror ii.ore. 
And when y»m 've had \oni* say. 

They know as much as they did hefore, 
And delipjhtedly j'o a\\.i\ . 


l»lNG-POX(l PUtHTlK. 

Thi* Ntvnc lit In fi hall in un (nitlj/inn 
.sifhnrh, tlnriiuj the prtifrenn id </ P/nj/- 
Pumj Ttninifiment “open tonfl ctnneei*.'* 
The hull in fumiahed with June trestle 
tables stained dark green j across each of 
wliieli a ivkite net is adjusted. 
rtniudihii the tables at a little distance 
)roin them are two rotes of chairs^ filled 
with spectators. At each of the tables 
men and ladies arc playing with a tense 
seriousness and peni-up anxiety tluit is 
almost hysterical. Crowded in the 
centre of ike hall and streaming up and 
down the acciitu's between the ^'courts*' 
is an intensely excited mass of people: 
local champions adtU vellum bats 
protruding from their bus^tms ; reverend 
fathers waiting on the virtory of their 
anbeaten youmjest ; pretty cousins in 
stddes uhtntihij to know when he will 
play; anxious mnminns with jhiinimj 
cheeks getting hints for utturc ping' 
potig parties: besides grave smile-torn 
umpires (Htrrying formidable scoring- 
boards, It is four o\‘lock. The atmos- 
phere is tropical. There is an incessant 
pi nij-pun g-p i ng- jiong-pi ng - 2 >i ng - pony — 
not unlike a lull in the Parrot House, 
at the Zoo, Occasional outbursts of 
clapping and other forms of applause 
add to the din. At the doorimyaslimf 
ascetic man is accosted by a short , 
imrple-faerd boy three sixes (ivo large 
for his clothes, 

Purjtle-'faced Boy, Hullo, Stkhjs, you 
pinff-ponging? 

Slim Man, Yes. Thought I inight as 
■well enter. 1— I feel in a ghastly funk. 

P.-/. Boy, Funk, I should think so. I’ve 
been watuhlug them at >’o. 2 table, and 
they’re frightfully hot. Do you know 
Who you have to play ? (gfim man shakes 
hit head j/.) Tlie Catford Chanipion. 


{ Khw oi ilit iieitetii men on the cross half- 
j volley shots theiv is. 
j S/in, n.an ** glees*' the knees, 

j P Uoy, Yo diaw-ing-TOom game this, 

. SHtsos. Serves at a fiightful lick, with a 
tricky back-hand swish-sh. 

[(?ot\s' through the exact mode with 
great energy, at which the Slim 
Mans Jaw drops. He fingers his 
but nervously. 

Slim Man. (with great courage, pulling 
'himself t>sjetheri. 1—1 wonder where he 
’ is y 

, P.-/- Boy. Come un, weTl go and tind 

* liim. Long legs— got an en-ornious reach. 

' iThey edge their miy through a cluster 

* of people and disapjtear, 

] A lean child, with thick legs and a pig-tail, 
ns playing against a tall, gaunt lady, 
with high eyebrows, in a black dress, 
with a yellow rosette of the bigness of 
a soup-plate. .War by is sitting Lean 
Child's mother, a stout spreading lady 
of an e.vcitablc nature. 

empire {at side of table, drearily), 
Se vent eon, eighteen. 

Mother {clapping furiously, and beam- 
ing triumphantly un all within the radius 
of her smiles). Eighteen ! Well-idayed, 
Clara: Well - played ! {To a friend.) 
Twenty's the game. Clara’s a point 
ahead. She 's playing up. {Confidentially, 
to another friend.) Xever been beaten. 
We ’ve had all the lady champions up at 
our place, and Clvrry's beaten them one 
after the other. 

C m pi re , Y i net eeu— eighteen. 

Mother, Yiiieteeu — eighteen, Clarry! 
(Appealing distractedly.) A point behind ! 
Clive her one of your twisters. Make 
your balls .shoot. You can do it with 
pa and me. 

Umpire {monotonovsly as before). Nine- 
tt*eii ail 1 

Mother {standing up in perspiration and 
frenzy), Bru-M.» ! 

Lean Child {with chilling dignity), Ma, 
do, for goodness’ sake, keep calm. You ’re 
making me look ridiculous. l-ienieuibcT 
this is a tournament! 

Mother {contritely). Oh, Clarry! I 
can’t help it. My nerves are ail jumpy ! 
{The Lean Child becomes suddenly dis- 
concerted, and the Gaunt Lady 
ivins. Being a local fancy," the 
applause is deafening. The Lean 
Child is quarrelling loith her 
mother. The mother is e.vpostii- 
lating iviih the Umpire, and the 
victorious lady is being violently 
caressed by her “ hackers ” as the 
crowd sio*yes in and veils them from 
sight, 

* "fi * Si * 

A ftabby-looking youth, with woe-begone ex- 
pression, is listening to a bald-headed, 
thick-set little man, with heavy blonde 
moustache, who has just beaten his man. 

Bald-headed Qent. My dear chap, 1 


played all round him. J took every ser- 
vice. He’s got a drive like the Scotch 
Express, but I took ’em all. And he’s 
one of the hottest men Hackney have. 
He led me up to ten, I led him at fifteen, 
and then I got into my stride and simply 
romped home, twenty— sixteen. What did 
you do ? 

Flabby Youth {disconsolately). Got licked. 

Bald-headed Gent. "Why, what ever w’ere 
you doing? 

Flabby Youth (slowly drawing from his 
pocket, like a conjurer, a long parchment 
bat). Feel that. {Bald-headed Gent rubs 
his fingers sympathetically over the sin^face 
and litters un expression of dismay.) Limp, 
isn’t it? What could you expect? I 
couldn’t get one drive off. Simply couldn’t 
make the blessed pill travel an inch. 
Worst of these halls where the gas is in 
the ceiling. How ’s a fellow to warm up 
his bat? 1 went up to the referee and 
told him. There ought to be a fire. A’ext 
touruameut 1 play ixi I shall stipulate for 
a lire, or a gas-stove or bomethiug, and 
get my bat taut. 

Bald-headed Gent {lufjping him on the 
shoidder, emphatically). My dear boy. 
Take my tip and get a vellum bat. Those 
parchment bats are doomed absolutely. 
[rioleat applause drowns further 
observations. 

»ie .ic ;)is s|c 

There is a sudden movement among the 
crowd towards Ko. 4 table. AU the 
chairs become filled, and a general 
excitement prevails as a tall, long- 
necked man, in a tennis shirt loithout a 
collar, fiercely grasping a uniquely 
constructed weapon, steps towards the 
table and lightly tosses a ball up in the 
air with frightful nerve. 

An eager-eyed i^irl. Ohl do come, Pa. 
It ’s the best match of the whole tourna- 
ment. He ’s the South London Champion. 

Pa {unsympathetically). Don’t thinkmuch 
of his looks. 

lAnother burst of excitement takes 
place as his rival breaks away from 
a little feverish group of hackers 
and takes itp his position oppo- 
site his rival. He is a youth 
with fan-like ears and a low 
forehead, 

A Citrate {gratuitously, to a fervid devotee 
of the game, seated next to him). These 
men are supposed to be rather good, aren’t 
they ? 

Fervid Devotee {almost incoherently). 
Good ! I should just think they were. 
It’ll be a tough fight. {Nods with proud 
familiarity to new comer.) I know' him. 

Curate {unimpassioned). Who are they? 

Fervid Devotee. Tall chap ’s Butcher, 
South London Champion. Absolutely un- 
beaten. Won the Herne Hill Tournament 
with ease. Kobody got near him. Little 
chap ’s Tustglee. Got a forehand drive that 
simply knocks spots off the best player 
ever put up against hi m . Clapham’s finest 
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ox'poiioiit ol* j^auie. Look out 1 They ’vo 
bcgmi ! 

[77o» (fttm-t* ijrorcrtls. Krnrif' atroke, 
rrcrtf inonniirnt i,< rajiluroHislii eu- 
rom/. Excitenicut rhm to fever 
heat. Xervea are. atreLcheil to 
<}iapinn(j-i)ai}Lt us the tiro doiightij 
cluimitions eonirml (or the honour 
of their (list net. Kveriibodij goes 
nuul irllh exrilohient.wliirli isonlij 
tteeeuhiufetl tuf the ping-iJonging of 
the lulls, Ihe tropical heat, and the 
(}es}n*rtfte character of the game. 
Keer'}thln(j after this is haikos 
' ^V. H. M. 

nil-: (HIOST OF AN IDEA. 

Dear Pi’NCII, — A s I roniembei* years ago 
you used not. to show much apprehension 
on the appearance of an apparition in 
white, r voiiliire io address you. I know 
you won't bo frightened of me. I have a 
complaint to make. I belong to a very 
respectable oopporation, or, perhaps Ii 
should call it, in-eorporation, of spectres. 

I My Mends and myself are really fairly 
intelligent. We most of us belong to the 
best families, and this being so, we are 
greatly disgusted at being credited with 
the most idiotic proceedings. One of us 
is said to appear at midnight to shake his 
head out of a window. Another strides 
I up to a iirc and pokes it throe times, and 
then vanishes. Tlien couples of us walk 
up and down corridors, and sigh as if we 
were suffering from a nightmare, possibly 
created by an indigestible supper. There 
is no end of the silly' things we are sup- 
posed to do. And what makes the matter 
worse is the fact that the slanders are all 
circulated on hearsay evidence. No one 
has really scon u.s making* fools of our- 
selves as recounted. Now, Punch — ^good 
old Punch — this is Chi*istmas-tirae, when 
stories of the character to which I have 
referred will bo — to use .a colloquialism — 
all over the shop. Ridicule the cruel 
custom, my dear friend, and secure the 
hearty gratitude of 

Yours faithfully, A Ghost Bogie. 

The Shades. 

THE WICKED WIRE. 

["The t‘»lephone maj net bo an unuuvod 
blessing .” — Daily Paper,^ 

Scene— Ah sanctum. TlftlE — IZ7ig hour 
of inspiration. PRESENT — Gifted 
Individual. 

Gifted hidividual (settling himself down 
to work). Now, I think I have got the 
second act well in hand. (Referring to 
mems.) Conversation between hero and 
heroine. Comic incident. Romantic 
incident. Excellent curtain. Come, I 
think I ought to have the act ready for 
the copyi.st by four o’clock. (Ring.) 
Why, it ’s that telephone ! 

[Puts ear to receiver. 

Voice. Are yon Mr. Tennyson Brown? 



G. I. Yes. Who are you ? 

Voice. Well, a great friend of yours who 
knows you says you are most charitable, 
and if you would send mo a postal order 
for ten shillings 

G. 1. Certainly not. (Drops receiver.) 
Let me see. Yes, hero and heroine dis- 
covered. (Ring.) Well, what is it ? 

Voice, I say, I have just found your 
name on the list— how are you ? 

G. I, Yery busy. 

Voice. You remember me, don't you? 
I was at school with you thirty years ago. 
My name 's Scrubby— you remember 
Scrubby major, don't you V 

G. I. (hrutallij). No, I don’t. (Drops re- 
ceiver.) Let me see. They are watching 
the sunset. (Bell.) Well, what is it now ? 

Voice. How is dear MoPSY ? 

G. I. Out w’iih the children, and 1 am 
rcially very busy. 


Voice. Oh, I wouldn't bother you for a 
moment, but you are so much nearer 
Regent Street than I am, that I thought 
you wouldn’t mind calling on BRASS AND 
Ormolu the jewellers. 

G. I. Sorry, not going out to-clay. 
(Drops receiver.) Now let me see, where 
was I? Oh, watching the sunset. (Ring.) 
What is it now? 

Voice. My dear son-in-law, you know 
sweet MoPSY arranged that I should come 
on a visit. 

G. I. (furiously). Oh, did she ? Well, 
I can't settle anything until 1 see her. 

Voice. Then do you mind asking her at 
once. 

G. I, (grimly). Oh, certainly. Just wait 
until 1 have found her! 

[CbUii wire and completely severs 
communication. Curtain shuts 
ant a scene of gniltij triumph. 
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THE COrXTUY VISITOR’S DIARY OF 
THE CATTLE-SHOW WEEK. 

X'p for tlio SIkov, taking' IkirXY uiul Rose; 
MoiuLiy — I he Ili]»pmlrotuo, Miulamo Tus- 
siiiul's, 

Tuesday — went s!u<pi>ii);? all day at the 
Stores, 

Wo<liies<la.\- fiad hoadaehe, stayed all day 
iiid(M»rs, 

Thursday — a mctfiHtV, had to take stalls, 
Fridiiy — the Abbey, tin* T«>wer, Sf. Paul'^, 
Sat u nhiy — h* mio again , fagged < )iit . W el I , 
no— 

Souiehnw wo eoiildii’t Had time for the 
Show. 

PREHISTORIC PEPYS. 

(A recmiltj dmiiliered MS, from Mykemi,) 

Ltiknlahnim, 1109 B.C.— Hearing of the 
white arms Helen, and seeing a great 
crowd of gallants in the town, all hot on 
the weneh, 1 also to Court in my best 
coloured eamelot chiton of flowered 
tabby vest, aiul did enter my name as a 
wooer, my wife being in Athens. By- 
and-by Helen, the greatest beauty 1 
ever saw’, I think, in all iny lifo/wh'om 1 
did eye mightily, lieing dresstNl this day 
in fair hair, mighty pretty. With her 
PENtLt»PF, a modest maid whom I did 
labour to take by the hand; but she 
would not. Imt prndtmtly got further and 


further away, and near to Odysset’S. And 
then 1 foil to gazing on another pretty 
maid, Helen’s sister; she looked mighty 
out of luinumr, seeing Agamemnon toy 
with Helen’s curls. 

9|C ](e ?|c 3ic * 

119(» B.C. — To the marketplace, and did 
hear that Hei.EN, as looked for, was off 
with Pa II IS, Menelais being absent; 
whereat much talk of war, some saying 
that ^iKNh'LAUB hud sent ambassadors to 
llion. Fell in with one from Ithaka and 
told me OiiYsSErs was mightily against 
the war, being still in love with his wife, 
Penelope, and would not leave her ; and 
another said Agamemnon was in tears in 
Mykenai because of Klytemnaistra ; he 
himself was mighty earnest for the wars 
and another sight of Helen, and she not. 

* * * He He 

1105 B.C. — ^To Aulis, where the greatest 
concourse that ever I did see in all my 
life, 1 in my new suit of armour with the 
brazen helmet and greaves ; cost me 
thirty oxen and very fine. To Menelaus’S 
tent, where a great council and many 
opinions about the war, IHenelaus vow- 
ing that it is just and inevitable, and 
that not only will we punish the evil-doer 
but also gain Priam’s gold ; but Odysseus 
saying Hexen vv’as a mighty flirt and jade, 
ill worth the spending of blood and 
treasuio, being as much in the wrong as 


Paris. Whereat a great shout of “pro- 
Trojan ” and would not hear him more. 

* * * sfe 4: 

1194 B.C.— By water to Ilion. Found 
that the town has walls and Priam fifty 

sons, and so little fear of Helen return- 
ing yet. Sent to Hellas for battering 
rams, whereby much dclaj’. 

* Hi * * Hfi 

1193 B.C.— Up betimes, hearing that 
battering-rams have arrived. War, so to 
speak, over; and so more troops from 
Hollas. 

Hf He * He He 

1190 B.C. — Siege still going on. Many 
sick with horseflesh, and so dead. 

* * * a|c i|e " . 

1187 B.C.— Abroad with Menelaus, and 
passed by the walls whore Helen, an old 
hag, ogling HektoR; and we falling into 
discourse on women, I would needs ask 
him if he still had hankering for the 
jade, which he denied, but Priam’s gold. 

He He He He * 

1185 B.C. — ^Hertob dead, and so wrote 
my wife to send no more tabby tuniques, 
eager to be gone. Called by Agaimemnon’s 

tent, and there heard a hundred teachers 

arriving from Athens, and will, I think, 
sing the JSarmodios-smg to the young 
captives. Very expenseful 

“MADE IN GERMANY.”— Mistakes. 
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THE BRITANNIA FANCY HAIR-DRESSING COMPETITION; 

Ok, “llEnioDs op Barbbr-kii.” 

[“ The Second Annual Exhibition of the Hairdresser’s Art "was given at the Portman Rooms on Tuesday evening.” — Bai'ij Graphic.'] 


WHY NOT? 

It will he remembered that not very 
long ago ail American newspaper secured 
a world-wide advertisement by handing 
over the editing of its columns for a week 
to the admired Mr. Sheldon. 

A London evening paper, which need 
not be named here, is following the 
same policy, and is now announcing (upon 
the backs of ubiquitous sandwich-men) 
that it will be edited during Christmas 
week by the well-known Radical and 
Labour Agitator, Mr. George Jacob 
Holyoake. 

It was not to bo supposed that the 
enterprise of this jonmal would not find 
immediate imitators. We are, therefore, 
able to announce that on the first of April 
next — 

The Times will appear under the direction 
of Mr. Daniel Leno. 

The Sportsman will be edited by Mr. 
Ekederio Harrison. > 


Omrcli Bella will be controlled by Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth. And 
The Licensed Victuallevs' Ckizette will 
be written throughout by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. 

Nor is this system of temporary appoint- 
ments to impoi^ant positions to be confined 
to Journalism, since we are ofQeially 
informed that on the same date — 

Mr. Brodrick’s post at the War Office 
will be occupied by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Lord Kitchener’s command will lie 
transferred for twenty-four hours to Mr. 
Lloyd-George, M.P. 

Lord Salisbury’s place at Dowing 
Street will be filled by Mr. Thomas 
Gibson Bowles. And 
The important duties attaching to the 
post of Poet Laureate will be discharged 
by Mrs. Jane Oakley. 

In this way it is hoped that these pains- 
taking officials will obtain a day’s rest, 


while new blood will, for one day at least, 
be infused into the veins of an effete 
Administration. 

PIRE-FANCTES. 

In the fire I Avatch the embers glow, 
Snatching at the fancies that they throw, 
TUI I feel the magic-working blaze 
Bringing back the spell of other days — 
Wonders dreamt of many years ago ! 

Gorgeous castles rise : about them, lo ! 
Knights and ladies hurry to and fro— 

One and all they vanish as 1 gaze 
In the fire I 

Can 1 hope — if but a glimpse or so — 
Something of these memories to show, 
Haloed round with childhood’s distant ' 
haze, 

In this verse my clumsy pen essays 
Thus to fashion?— or, must it, too, go 
In the fire? 
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CHEERFUL CRICKET. 

[“The Aastrjlun'j iiw anMo;;- ihit thr ti-N 
matches of next he ‘pLived to a 

tiaish,’ aud the M L.C. w tjasiatrm^ tuia pro- 
posal. ’’] 

The t\vonty-so\cMi£h day nf tiio first 
test *■ nuu'li betwct'ii ih*j .iiid 



Australian olovens was full of interest. 
The crowil was, i)orhai)s, less tleuse than 
when the match xvas coiiimeneetl, more 
tluin a month ajyo, but yesterday’s play 
at the Oval must have been watclied hy 
at least two dozen si>eetalf)rs. The pian 
eeedin{*:s eouiuieneed faiily puiietiuilly at 
one i>'eh>ck, \%hen Messrs. A’obLE and 
Tttl'MPKK, wlio have been tojretlnu* at the 
wickets for the last furtnipjht or so, 1*0- 
siimed their ii!nin.y;s. On the senmd tla\ 
of the iiiatcli, it will Ix* reinembeivd, the 
last Knj;Iish wicket fell with the score at 
Illo. A”*) douht the t<dal siutuld ha\e been 
larger, and tiu* <‘Xtraordiuary raslmess ol 
our hutsnien — wlio even risked a short 
run nmro than tuice prove tkisl tln‘ uiulis- 
guiseil amizenieiit of iheir rivals. For 
the siiccetHlinpf twenty- Ihi' days, the 
Austi'aliaiLs ha\e retained possession of 
the wickets, and their met lu ids lia\e heeii 
markeil by extreme eautiou. Vp to the 
resumption of play yesterday, they liad 
lost one wicket for l'd 8 runs. 

The .start of yesterday’s play was most 
exhilaratluit. Two lepj-byes were actually 
scored in the fiiNt oxer, causiiii? l*hl to be 
Uoisteil (in tlu‘ tele^rapli board amid 
tri>metul(»us clieers. Aiul, only twenty 
minute.s hittr, Mr. Titi mim.r imule -a maj;- j 
nitieeut snick for :i single in tin* dtreecion j 
of lonpr-slip. Thi.s brilliant hittiiii?, as | 
vxus to Ih.' exp<‘cteil, caustHl an immediate 
chauj^e in the boxxUiif;, Klioi>i:s beiiij; sub- 
stitutod f<u* Haiuu at the (las works end. 
At l,;lu the usual interval for lunch \xus 
taken, but the playei*s reappeuretl with 
wHuumnditblc promptitude at *2.45. A 
cpiiet play ftdlowtHl, tlioup;h a 
I Unely-exeeutetl lejif-strolu* of Mr. Xoule's 


very nearly resulted in an addition to the 
score. howex'er, he tried to repeat 

the nuinanivre with the next ball, he xx'as 
nearly caujclit, short-k\:t havirii? rnox'ed up 
to xx'ithin a few feet nf the striker's hat. 
At fi.l5 the teauLS retired for a short rest, 
the .‘»»*(ire standiiii^at the same figure as 
at lum*h ( iuu'. 

M:ift«‘r.s Immmuic' l.ii- mop*' lix’ely v.hen 
play xxas niice ui<»r«* iN'suined. Two wides. 
a hye, and nine sin'.';les wen* registered 
by the scorer w'ilhiii hall-aii-hoitr. Finally, 
Mr. XoiiLE, whose play was of the most 
brilliant tleseription, lashed out at a hall 
of llEAiiNK’s, ami drox'e it to the boundary ! 
It is xcry many days .since such a stroke 
has been xvitnessed at the Oval, and it 
xva.s loinlly cheered. So severely was the 
boxx'ling puiiiMlied, that eleven more runs 
xwre put on before 4.15, xvhon the players 
adjourned for their well-earned tea. It 
may be conjectured that the batsmen were 
tlien counselled to be prudent for the 
remainder of the day, .since, beyond some 
brilliant stmu*-xvalliug by Air. Trumper — 
who would not be tempted by sloxv luilf- 
volltys to leg— the play after tea was 
alnuist dull. The batsmen romuiued tin- 
tleb‘atetl till llx’e o’clock, xvheii stumps 
xx’ere draxvn. 

Tlie game xvill bo resumed to-day at the 
usual hour. As there seems little likeli- 
hood that this, the first test-match, will 
be finished beiore the end of the crlckct- 
season, xxe iuidei*staud that arrangements 
are being made for its continuance next 
ye.ir. A. C. D. 


THE TALE OF A COD. 



[**.V co<Uish hah ht'cii fuiiiid n«*ar t'lierliouTg hj 
home Jihhermen. tm opening it they (list uvered a 
nulume of (.ontemporary English poetry. The book 
uas (piite uiidigt'sted.”— jDai/y JPaperJ] 


Goon p<*opIo all, both fools and wise, 
Come, listen unto me, 

And you shall learn what danger lies 
111 minor poetry. 


Xear Cherbourg town there lived a cod, 
Of youth and inxini$e rare: 

AH hlnmel(‘ss were the path.s he trod 
Among the codli:ig.s there. 


The ordinary little sins 
To xvhicli youth sometimc.s .strays 
Ih* m*vt*r knew: de.spitc his fins 
His were not fishy ways. 


AVhen low, he sought no fragrant cloud 
To solace .soL*roxx'’s stroke, 

Although tli(i bloated herrings vowed 
That they were cured by smoke. 

He ti>ok no alcoholic drink, 

Tlnuigh round the bar he ’d stray; 

And if a mermaid chanced to wink, 

He locikcd the other way. 

So lived lie happy in liis homo 
As any fisli might be, 

Till he was tempted by a toiuo 
Of minor poetry 

A poem from the later quill 
Of warlike R-dy-ro K., 

An ode by Sir — or is it still 
Alerc Mr. Ali-RED A. ?— 

A shriek from W-TS-N, or a sigh 
From S\v-XB-RN‘E’s jiatriot breast, 

What codling, scarcely more than fry, 
Could po.ssibly digest ? 

A piece of II-nl-y kept him long, 
Though all his strength he plied ; 

But xvhen at last he reach a song 
Of M-r-d-TH, he died. 

Then, O my youthful friends, beware I 
There is a baneful curso 

That lurks behind these bindings fair 1 
There ’s death in minor verse. 


A GRAND OLD MARINER. 

Says Jame.s IIa\lett (whom Mr. Punch 
hails with “three clieers,” as the crew 
ilid in the song of the “Bap of Biscay 
0”), who has been a lifeboatman for fifty 
years, a long-lifeboatmau, giving evidence 
before the Boai*d of Trade inquiry into the 
Caister disaster (in which the tough old 
salt lost txx'o sons), “The crew of the life- 
boat did not xvear life- belts on this occa- 
sion, and a good jol) too, or there would 
not have been one of them saved. They 
were cumbeixsomc, and he seldom wore 
one.’' Does this not recall the expert 
opinion of the Waterloo veteran who, 
asked if he would not prefer being pro- 
tected by cuirass and helmet against the 
steel and bullet of the enemy, replied 
that “ if he had to be in 
the battle ovei‘ again he 
should 1) refer lighting in 
his shirt-sleeves ” ? But 
“ cumbersome “ though the 
life- belts may appear to 
bo, and doubtless arc, yet 
xx'ould not the W’eight of ^ 
evidence given by the “life- ^ * 
bolted knights” be in favour of their 
use y 



Arx THE DIFFEREXCE.— “ AChanberlain" 
and ” The Chamberlain.” 



AT A CONVERSAZIONE. 

SUPrOSE TOTJ K>’OW EYERTBODY HERE, MiSS OdDIE ? ” 

I KXOW MOST OF THEM. EUT THERE ARE SEVER AI. STRANQE FACES OVER THERE » 
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OUR BOOmG-OFFlCE. 


has done much to cstab-, 
the lame of Sir RicilAKD BURTON— 'v^ ho 
revealed to the v.'orld the merits oi* that i‘ar 
inoiv estimable person. Lady BURTON — dippiujj ' 
i -3 ills hand Into the lueky-b.isk-et of the travel-* 
li'r’s elianee MS., has hrouftht forth a volume! 
oL poMliiimoiis ess.ivs. WnudmHg.^ in Thfee\ 
t Oiifinrti^'i iHlt( iiiN’suN» comprise narratives of Burton’s visits I 
lo M..Mrum imd ^ieo<*u, bis ride to Harar, his ,1oiUM>ey to the I 
heart ot Atrica, ids call at Sail Lake City, v/iion BRIGH.w 1 
Yoi \ii was ill Id's prime: a mission to J)ahoni<\ a trip up the* 
Coni;o, ,i pinnii-t* iiitt^ the interhn- ol Brazil, aud a voyage! 
through Syria to iVdmyra. On most ol those enterprises — ; 
n^nably hi-^ ad\ mstiiroiis journey to Mecca and Medina, dis- 
guised as :i Moslem — he lias \\ritten at length in familiar! 
volumes. Tiie*^e papers were prepared in 1 lie form of lectures! 
delivered liefore various audiences, and iiave, my Baroiiite 1 
tesuuos, the charm of lightness of tuucii proper to suck occa- 
sions. They convey vivid iiniirossion of liie dauntless enter- 
prise of the pioneer of later ti‘a\eilers through that dark 
continent whiclt lo-day is so closely interwoven with the life 
of the British Kmplre. 

Like all iiuthoi*s of a successful tirst book, Mrs. Burnktt’s 
enemies are those of lier own household. Whenever she writes 
a new book, the shadow of Little Lord Fuuutleroij is cast upon 
it, and embarrassing comparisons arc forthwith i)rovoked. 
The Makinij of a Marchioness (SMITH, Bldhr) stands the 
ordeal. Tue story, the characters, and the surroundings are 
altogether different. Mrs. iiLRNKrc has even invented a new 
vxlLain in the person of a ruthless ayah, faithful to her mistress 
with dog-like aiToci ion, pitiless to all who consciously or involun- 
tarily assail her interests. Emily EoX'-iSetoa is a Inio study of a 
pure-minded, kiud-hearted, absolutely blameless woman. My 
Baroiiite is aware that this is not a description of a heroine 
that will recommond her to the modern novel-reader. It is one 
of Mrs. BLitNuri’s new sue cesses that she makes her interesting, 
whether us maiden or Marchioness. Lady Maria Bayne lives 
up to her reputation as “the cleverest, sharpest-tongued, 
smartest old womuu in Loudon.” Lord Walderhurst admirably 
liUs the part assigned to him. He leads off in two lino scenes — 
where he asks the maiden to marry him, aud where, kneeling by 
what the doctors thought was the deathbed of the -Marchioness, 
he literally calls her l>ack to lite. 

Aly Baroiiite, aweary of much reading of new books, turns 
gratefully to a new edition of the Essays oj EUa^ just issued 
by Mr. AUnuELN. All, all are here, the 'wcll-remembered 
chapters — The Southsea House, Christ’s Hospital, Mackery 
End, Grace Before Meal, Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist, aud 
the rest. Alushig over an old colleague at Bonthsea House, 
“the polished man of letters’" ot the office, Hum wrote: 
“ Tiiy wit is a little gone by in these fastidious days ; thy 
topics are staled by the new-born gauds of the time.’" It is 
delightful to ffiul afresh how little this lament attaches to 
Elia. His gentle humour never palls, nor does the iulinlte 
variety of liis lancy stale. The Essays are introduced by a 
pleasant preface by E. N'. Lucas, aud tiiere are many illustra- 
tions by Air. GARIH JoN&s. Aly Baroiiite does not care about 
the binding of the volume. There is about it something alike 
in colour and design that Is uii-Lamb-iiko, On the other hand, 
Xirint aud paijor are thoroughly satisfying. 

Twenty years ago Grant jVllkn couiributod to a London 
evening paper a series of erudite aud interesting historical 
notes on English towns and counties. Under the title County 
and Totoit in England (Grant Kicuaros; they are re-printed, 
with a prefatory note by tiie Kegius Pi-ofcssor of Modern 
History at Oxford, lu a small spact^ Grant i\JLLEN, with prac- 
tised hand, compressed ihc ancient history of many shires, 




towns and hamlets. Aly Baronite, reading the chapter dealing 
with his own county, and wandering on through others, finds 
an amazing measure of research picturesquely scattered. 

The Baron has received a book with a somewhat severe 
exterior entitled Bardell versus Pickwick, edited by Percy 
Fiizgerald (Elliot Stock), and the Baron would most care- 
fully criticise its contents in detail were he not “ given pause ” 
on the threshold of his undertaking by the tone of this highly 
respected w-riter's work. Air. Percy Fitzgerald foUow’s his 
leader, the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., who in an able 
lecture on this very subject, boldly attempted to whitewash 
the dingy reputation of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg. The Baron 
cannot deny that Air. FiTZ G.’s efforts, like those of his loader, 
have achievcfl a certain amount of success. Also, Air. Firz G. 
somewhat discredits Mr. Perlcer, that model of a family solici- 
tor ! Oil these grounds the Baron is decidedly anxious as to 
the Pickwickian future of his Percy Fptz. Is he going to round 
on his old friends and whilom favoiudtes V Is he going to write 
a treatise extolling J)odson-and-Poggism at the expense of Peiv 
kerism? Where will he stop? Will he elevate the character 
and actions of Jackson^ the attorneys’ clerk, to 
the depreciation of Earn Weller, the serving 
man ? Aud, being on the downward war-path, 
will ho stop short of branding Mr. Pickwick 
himself as one addicted to riotous living, 
gluttonous mail, a wiiie-aiid-spirit-bibber, a 
conceited, bald-headed, elderly satyr, misleader 
of youth intrusted to his care, and the ill- 
adviser of virtuous maidens ? It looks as though ^ 

Mr. Percy were about to give us a series of Fitz and Starts I 
Let Mr. Percy Fitz G. be warned in time by the 

B.VRON DE B.-W, 

I ADBITIOKAL THEATRICAL REGULATIONS. 

{At the Service of the L.C. and the L.C.C.) 

Not only no living person shall be introduced in a modern 
play, but it shall be illegal to show hansom cab horses, hounds, 
and steam launches floating in tanks. To secure safety from 
fire, any member of the audience admitted by an order shall 
not be allowed to take liis seat unless he can show a medical 
certificate warranting him certain to remain awake until the 
end of the performance. 

The iron curtain shall descend on the first night of a new play 
when the senior critic present has had enough of it. When 
lowered, the iron curtain shall not be raised again for at 
least twenty-four hours. 

Not only shall authorised members of the L.C.C. be permitted 
tu be present at all performances of a popular character, but 
the privilege shall be further extended to their wives, their 
cousins, their sisters and their aunts. Not only shall refresh- 
ments be illegal in the auditorium, but all over the premises, 
aud for a radius round the theatre of one square mile. 

All the above regulations— and anything else that occurs to 
anyone— shall be carried out to prove that technical knowledge, 
worldly tact and general good feeling is not in any sense requisite 
in the proper management of a play-house. 


“Hlrrah for the Cosaque ! "" is an old chorus that merry 
families of youthful Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons might 
appropriately revive and chant at Christmas time when the 
kousekeeper goes to the cupboard where is kept the Christmas 
crackery, and produces therefrom the “ Table-decoration 
Cosaques’" and the “Toy Symphony Cracker Box” invented 
this year by the ingenious TOM Smith. Pull away, boys and 
girls I The reports that reach us from the crackers are as 
startling as ever, and the sparks from the anvil of the Tom- 
Snuthy as brilliant. 
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the ponies iii a polo- 

-rrv/^/\n 4 T v ! — — y *■ 

lieltl, 

' Or, tiike a much later 
period, and consider 
, “John Gilpin.” Both, 
collections include it. 
Indeed, I suppose one of 
an editor’s fixed points in 
' preparing his selection 
would necessarily bo 
“ John Gilpin.” Shall I 
he accused of treason if 
' T hint that the reputation 
and endurance of this 
piece are a matter for 
j wonder? How did it, 
i even in an age that joked 
with difliculty, produce 
so overpowering an 
effect? The narrative is 
bald and portentously 
lengthy, the workman- 
ship is not felicitous, the 
theme itself is trite and 
obvious. Something 
there must have been in 
the nature of citizens 
and train band captains 
and their frugal wives 
that produced iu the 
minds of our forefathers 
an exquisite sense of 
incongruity, as of some- 
thing that had no serious 
right to exist, or, if it 
did exist, was by that 
more fact intensely hu- 
morous and comic, a 
proper subject for the 
most obvious ridicule. 
Eclioes of their laughter 
still come to us, and 
since even the echoes of 
laugliter are infectious, 
wo laugh too, though the 
jest has lost its savour. 

On the whole T think it 
is a fairly accurate state- 
ment — it is Mr. A. C. 

! Deane who has made it 

vei-se? Our forefathers ^HE GOOD FAIRY ELECTRA OF THE CONTINUOUS CURRENT the tradUioa of 

road them and knew damicucq Tiic ncunM ifiup qiiiduiid light verso to which we 

them by heart, but those bANI^ntb int UtMUN MNU bULI^nUK. now hold was originated 

who rhymed shunned [“ Directors of the Metropolitan Undergi'ound Eailway announced yesterday that no ijy CANNING , con tiiiued 

these shining ^ proceeding mth the inafaUktion of elscttic tracfaon.”-J«tiy Xail.] brothers SMITH, 

and for the most part preferred Epics, Dramas, Odes — any- and finally established by 'W'inthrop Mackworth Praed. 
thing rather than the sparkling little piece iu which a Before that, the efforts were spasmodic, the occasional 
friend speaks to his friends about matters of everyday divagations of poets who put away tlieir thunderbolts and 
experience, redeeming them from commonness by the gaiety sported for an hour with Amaryllis in the shade. Since that 
of his humour and the perfection of his phrases. I do not time we have come to recognise as poets those who, liko 
forget Suckling or Prior, hut they wore exceptions. Our Thackeray, or Frederick Locker, or C.tVLVERLBy, or Mr. 
earlier poets, when they affected humour and lightness, for Austin Dobson (to take a few recent examples only), were the 
the most part trod their measure with a heavy foot. For skirmishers of the army of the Muses, gay companions who rode 
instance, both the anthologies to which I have referred in light order with a bandolier filled with jest, and humour, 
include Milton’s “On the Oxford Carrier.” Where is its and wit. And who shall say that tliey cannot win a battle as 
lightness or its humour ? In the midst of its frisking com- well as the Long Tom and Lyddite Shells of Mr. Swinburne ? 
panions it has all the effect that might be produced by an 

ancient war-horse, fully caparisoned, prancing about among You may begin by trying to make a distinction between verse 


JOCOSA LYRA. | 

The simultaneous pub- ' 
iication of two ant ho-' 
iogies of light verse— one 
of them, by the way, is | 
entitled an Anthology o/j 
Humorous Vm-se — leads | 
one to suppose that the | 
great reading public has i 
begun to take a serious _ 
interest in verso that is | 
anything but serious, or, j 
to express the matter I 
perhaps with greater ac- ‘ 
curacy, dLsgiuses its oc- 
casional seriousness by 
the wearing of the jester 's 
cap and the jingle of his 
bells. We may suppose, 
in fact, tliat there exists 
a paying public which has 
realised that the writing 
of good light verse de- 
mands very higli quali- 
ties, and that a mere 
comic rattle with a liberal 
amount of puns thrown in 
does not quite till the bill. 
This is a matter for eon- 1 
gratulation, since the! 
art of vTiting light verse 1 
is not an easy one, and I 
tlie more its professors I 
are sustained and encour- 
aged, the higher will be 
their standard and the 
more valuable their i 
efforts. 

English poetry has a 
majestic record of many 
centuries, but it is only 
in comparatively recent 
times that the lighter 
Muse has gained her due 
recogultion amongst us. j 
Why did she come so late ; 
and in so timid a fashion? j 
Horace, Martial and 
Catullus — ^ what arc they 
but writers of light 
verse ? Our forefathers 
read them and knew 
them by heart, but those 
who rhymed shunned 
these shining oxamjDles, 
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that is light and verse 
that is humorous, but 
you will find in the 
end that it is impossi- 
ble to draw a hard | 
and fast line. Your I r 
two selections will 
overlap at a hundred I ^ 

I points. How, for in— • | ^ 

stance, are you tO' t 

deal with parody, ' ^ 

whothcr it be the -r’2 

parody which has for r.;; 

its object the ridicule " 

of its original, i»r the [ "5 

other parody w'hich' rs 

merely takes the form S 

of that original and 'S 

adapts it to unotiier 
l>urposc V How again * 1 

are you to distribute ! 

Tom Hoop, a mere c 

word-tTvLster on one I 

side of his mind. I 

shading off through | 

satire aiid pure light i 

verse into the greater j 

poetry? These are ; 

only two examples of 
the diific 111 ties tiiiit 
meet you. The fuet 
JR, of course, that 
such verso, wliethor i 

you call it light or 
humorous, has many 
different IVu'ius, aiitl 
the most judicious 

editru* may well be 

piizzlt^d us he makes his (‘lloIc(^ 







clean perfection of 
form, such amazing 
and almost devilish 
cleverness, or so 
light a touch? The 
tenderness that 
Thaokbray had he 
did not pretend to. 
His verse sparkles 
like a well - cut 
diamond, but there is 
no such glow about 
it as that which 
comes from “ The 
Ballad of Bouilla* 
baisse,” or, to take 
another instance, 
from Tom Hood's “I 
remember, I remem* 
ber.'* Of living men 
1 must not speak, ex* 
cept to afirm my be* 
lief that in the skilful 
exercise of their 
pleasant art they are 
not inferior to their 
predecessors. They 
maintain the good 
tradition and, in main- 
taining it, each of 
them asserts his own 
individuality both of 
style and matter. 


In its best and most attractivt» form it roquift‘s many (luali- 
ties. Its writer must, it* he is to succeed, have a correct ear,, 
a fine senije of .scholarship, a happy knack of fitting Ills most , 
difiieult rhymes so closely into the texture of hia subject that ’ 
they may seem inevitably a part of it, and au easy, rippling | 
flow of iKjrfectly appropriate language. Let him have a genial ' 
and friendly outlook ou humanity, the outlook of a man who ' 
has lived in the w-orld, and is able to siieak of its struggles,! 
and its disappointments with a humour that is always 
kindly and a pathos that is never (at least, in expression) 
tragic. If his verse sometimes trembles into tears it must 
be only for a moment, and a smile must go wdth the 
tears. Is there any man who combines these requisites better! 
than TuacK-KRay, and this, though he has 
ventured to make “saffron" rhyme to 
“tavern,” and “long ye.ar" to “fron- 
tier,” au execrable collocation? Gaiety 
that is touchotl with regret, humour that 
is never wltUout hiunanity, and a mellow, 
tolerant wisdom— 'tlwHw are the ii*>blo ■ 
fiualitieR of Tiiackkbay’n vcrsi^ His 
workmanship, though it is generally fine, | 

is not always impeccable, but lie never 
allowed his workmanship toinaster him. ' 
and, therefoie, he always made the effect 
he wishtsl to make. 


CATCHING A MERMAID!” 

[Submarine Photography ia nov possible.] [« in consequence of the 

■ inferior quality of modem 

printing ink, it is a question whether the works of writers of to-day will 
surTive a century,”— i>ady Faper.l 

Oh ! Oh I Horror and woe ! 

Hapless Futurity, what a sad blow ! 

Never to know the writers that strow 
With the flowers of culture the paths that we go ! 

Ah me ! to think that inferior ink 
Your souls in such Stygian darkness should sink, 

That ye never shall welcome those meteors bright 
That gladden our sight 
With their radiance bright, 

And scatter the numberless horrors of night 1 
For you, O Futurity, fast our tears flow ! 

Oh I Oh ! Horror and woe ! 


Calvkrlky must have bis place, a ■ 
very high one, tbough not quite l}esidc « 
ThaCKBKay. Where else can you find such ' 


HU swish U law. 


Oimoi ! Otototoi I 

Will you survive it? Your hours how 
employ 

When troubles annoy and the vulgar alloy 
Of sorrow is mixed with the gold of your 

joy? 

In vain, all in vain will you sigh for the 
brain 

Of a M-eib CJ-b-lli, a Gr-nd, a H-ll CJ-nb, 
Or those soul-stirring odes that the public 
delight 

With their brilliancy bright, 
Unapproachable quite, 

Which none but our England's own Alfrbd 
could write I 

But these are not fated for you to enjoy. 
Oimoi I Otototoi I 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

By Charles Dickens avd Toby, M.P. 

No, 10, Doioning Street ; Christmas Eve , — ^Prince Arthur, turning out of Parliament Street, walked along Downing Street 
with long stride, arms limply hung by his side, hat slightly tilted back from his feverish brow. Left in town at this festive 
time to look after the affairs of the nation, he had spent a tiring day at his desk. The iiiglit was in unison with his 
faltering spirits . Fog and frost hungiover 
the street. Ghostly ffgures, suddenly 
emerging from the mist, sharply scanned 
him. They turned out to be policemen, 
who wondered what he was doing out on 
such a night, and it Christmas Eve. 

Arrived at No, 10, he fumbled at the 
key-hole in vain attempt to insert his 
latch-key. Kpw it is a fact that there 
was nothing at all particular about the 
knocker on the door, except that it -was 
very large. It is also a fact that Prince 
Arthur had seen it night and morning all 
through his oiScial residence. Let it also 
be borne in mind that throughout the day 
he had not bestowed one thought upon Old 
Morality. And then let any man explain, 
if he can, how it happened that Prince 
Arthur, having his key in the lock of 
the door, saw in the knocker, without 
its undergoing any intermediate process 
of change, not a knocker but Old 
Morality’s face ! 

Old Moralpty’s face. It was not in 
impenetrable shadow as the front of No. 

10, Downing Street was. It had a faint 
fficker upon it such as might fall on an 
upturned countenance from the dying 
light in the glass roof in the House of 
Commons when members answer to the 
cry “Who goes home?” It looked at 
Prince Arthur as Old Moralety used to 
look, with kindly but shrewd glance, as 
if doubting whether he were altogether, 
as he has described himself, “ a child ” 
in some matters. The hair (what was left 
of it) was curiously stirred, as if by 
breath or hot air ; and though the eyes 
were wide open they were perfectly 
motionless. 

As Prince Arthur looked fixedly at 
this phenomenon it was a knocker again. 

To say he was not startled, or that his 
blood was not conscious of a terrible sen- 
sation to which it had been a stranger 
from infancy— an earlier stage from that 
of the childhood alluded to — would be 
untrue. But he thrust the key into the 
key-hole, turned it sturdily, walked in 
and lighted his candle. Morality in his Square Morning Coat.” 

He made his way to the room nearest the doorway connecting No. 10 with No. 11, Downing Street. This was knocked 
through at the instance of the Squire op Malwood when he was Chancellor op the Exchequer, and Lord Hosebery, as Prime 
Minister, was his neighbour. He (the Squire) liked to feel that at any moment, without the delay eonseq.uent upon passing out 
of one front door and through another, he could seek and find the counsel and companionship of his chief. Prince Arthur 
tho^ht of this touching incident with a sense of relief. He was alone in the house. All the servants were making Christmas 
holiday. It was nice to think that by passing through a door he could, in case anything happened, be in the next house in 
no time. 

“ Pooh pooh! ” he said, when he thought of Old MoRALirY'’s face where the door-knocker ought to have been. Nevertheless, 
he doubled-locked the door. Thus secured against surprise, he took off his turned-down collar, put on his dressing-gown and 
his slippers and his nightcap, and sat down before the fire to sup the gruel 'which the prevision of a faithful servant had left 
ready on the hob. 

Half-an-hour passed ; it may have been only twenty-five minutes. Prince Arthur heard a familiar step in the passage. It 
was coming straight towards the door. Whilst he was congratulating himself on the precaution he had taken of double- 
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lockinj; it, the Sometihvo moved on thronprh the mnsslvedoor 
and entered tlie room. The clyinjc flame leaped up as though 
it cried, “I know him; Or.i> Morality’s trhobt!” and fell 
again. 

The sumo face : tiie very suiiie. Old Monanv in his square 
morning eoui, his u^iutl waistcoat, his trousers of the last 
century, iiiid bi»ots oi‘ the same date, llis body was trans- 
parent, so that l>Rl^CI: Ainuru, looking through his waistcoat, 
could clearly see the bookstall at Charing Cross loaded with j 
those newspapers he ne\tu' reiuK. | 

“How* now’V” growled PRivur Aimiru, throwing into his 
! voice a lone oi* Philosoplih* Doubt. ** What do you want with] 
i me?” i 

, “Much.” Old Morality \ oice; no doubt about it. ! 

{ “ Who are you ? ” I 

; “111 life 1 was First I-ord of the Treasury and Loader of j 

the House of ('omrnons whiUt you were Chief Secretary for 
Ireland.” 

. “ Can you— can you sit dowiiV ” asked Prince Artiur, look- 

J ing doubtfully at him. 

I The (Ihost sat down on the opposite side of the lirepiace as 
j if he were quiie used to it. 

! “DoiCt be frightened,” he said genially, W’arming his hands 
at the lire anti rubbing his leg In the place w'hero the calf 
formerly was. *• I daresay you didn't expect me. 1 can’t 
stay long, though 1 don't, suppose you are much troubled 
with eoek-crowing in Dow'uing Street . 1 just wanted to have 

a little eliat wiili you alwuit Procedure in the Commons. 

1 hear homeihing aUmt you going to light^ui up the Ilulos 
so as to choke off Olistrneriou. 1 don’t ^.*ant to say anything 
disag«*eablo. .Merry Christmas: good-will on earth, and 
all that, you know. So 1 won't refer to tlu* time when 
you and CiKaxd»u.i»h and Wolffky and John (Jorst— how's 
' Gorst getting on? still respectful to his Chiefs, I snp- 
I pose? — when you four did your bo.st to make logiylatiou 
I impossible. 

, “ What I wanted to say to you i.s— if 1 may quote a copy-book 

\ heading possibly not iiufaniiliar to yon — when you put your hand 
j to the plough, don't turn back. Xo half measures: 1111 the 
; flowing bowl: yon know' w'hut I mean. I did something inwy 
I time to <leliver the inajorily from the tyranny of the minority. 

I Never had such a chance :is you possess. You have an over- 
whelming majority. The Irish l*arty, under the leadership of 
.1 pinchlieck Paunlll, have given themselves aw’ay, alienated 
public opinion by openly dfs-laring their inteutu)n of making 
; the House of Commons a byword among Parliaments, impotent, 
j ludicrous. Now 's your time. Snatch it and <lo your work 
i thoroughly.’’ 

i Prince ARTiiru began to loel quite at home. Had never 
I hoard a gluist talk in so sensible a maimer, or comport itself in 
such lioimdy fashion. 

: “Well,” he said, “though mn‘\i)ectod, us you put it, 

[ I'm \ery glad to se<^ you again. Won’t you take .sorne- 
' tiling?” he was about to add when, catching a glimpse of 
; the back of tlu^ chair through tho lower part of his visitor’s 
! waistcoat, he recognised the inappropriatene.«s of the sugges- 
tion. 

' As he looked Old MoRAUrY edged to^Yards the corner of the 
I seat, plaml his hands on his knees and turned his head to the 
I left in the diiMK^tiou where the Si>eakor’s chair is viewed from 
. the Treasury Bench. 

**He *8 going to pounce ! ” oricil Prince Arthiti excitedly. 

Pounce ho did, clear off his chair, through the shut and 
double-locked door. Prince Arthur, his fuenities strangely 
quickened, could hear the puttering of his foot along the 
{mssage. 

“Pooh poohl” he muttered as he linished his gruel, “I 
don't believe my own eyes. No Koundastioiis for Belief in this 
. sca^ of thing. All the same there ’s a gootl deal in what he 
; said.” 


A CHRISTMAS RONDEAU. 

Old Father Christmas ! one more joyous peal 
Hails your return, your wonted gifts to deal : 

You bring your blessing — Peace on earth to dwell— 
To men you teach good-will, and with your spell 
Calm their fierce feuds, and differences heal. 

Now wondering children to their stockings steal, 

And find them bulging— leg and toe and heel. 

Glad at the gifts the giver’s name they tell— 

Old Father Christmas I 

I also join their joyful sports with zeal : 

Crackers I pull, to cry the forfeits kneel. 

And at Sir Roger I ouee more excel. 

Yes, when each year your gladsome carols sw’ell, 
Despite time’s i*avage.s, I cannot feel 

Old, Father Christmas ! 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. ‘ 

The Old Style. | 

Nothing could have been more cheerful than the well-lighted I 
streets. Tho holly and mistletoe glistened in tho green-grocers’ j 
window's. Toys were everywhere, and scores of happy children I 
toddled beside their rosy-elieeked parents full of the glee of ^ 
the joyful season, and so on, and so on, for a dozen pages. | 
The family party assembled together in the old ancestral hall , 
w'as a right merry one. The armour reflected back the red ' 
glare of the blazing yule log. Dancing and flirtation and all ’ 
the brightest side of life were in evidence on all sides. What 
could have been more delightful? What could have been ■ 
more in keeping w'ith the good traditions ? And so on, and , 
so on, fop another dozen pages. 

“Ah,” said tho host, as he bid adieu to the last guest for 
the last time, smiling, “ wrhat a pity it is that Christmas comes . 
but once a year ! ” 

The New Style. 

Nothing could liave been more dismal than the fog-hidden 
streets. Tho green — if there were any — could not be seen in 
tho fruiterers’ window's. Tho customary cheap presents in the 
toyshops were hidden by the prevailing gloom. Children by the 
score shivered and w'himpered as they listened to tho querulous i 
voices of their parents. And so on, and so on, for a dozen pages. 

Tho family party assembled together in the large dining room | 
quarrellod with the utmost heartiness. They had been so in- 
tent upon tlieir bickerings that they had quite forgotten to . 
keep up the fire. The coals were cold as the biting frost with- 
out. The hall tabic w'as covered w'ith unpaid bills. County 
Court summonses had been left early in the afternoon and w'ere 
well in evidence. What could have been more in keeping with 
tho sadness of the dismal season ? What could have been more 
w'i*ctchecl ? What could have been more i n keeping with the bad 
traditions ? And so on, and so on, for another dozen pages, 
“All!” said the host, as he bid adieu to the last guest for 
the first time, smiling, “-how fortunate it is that Christmas 
comes but once a year ! ” 


LADY GADABOUT’S CARRTGB WAITS. 

Honerd Mr. PunX’II, Sir, — I f you would empress upon your 
reeders the fack that wating night after night drurin the 
Xmas hollydays up by-streets, wrhile my impioyers are injoin the 
pantermines and plays, and I and JOHN Thomas, to say nothin 
of the ’osses, are shivrin an starvin, is not my ideer of the 
festy seesun, you would greatly oblidge 

Y'our obedient servant, Jehu Jones (Coachman). | 

P.S. — Couldn’t you, honerd Sir, start a kinder messinger boy j 
Burviss as could go round with drinx an am sangwishes free i 
gratiss for nothink wile hour impioyers is amoosinof thesselves? 





BrUmnia. “After all, mt dear, we needn't trouble ourselves about the others. 
Colonia, “Xo ; we can always dance together, you and I !” 
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A DEFINITION. 

Kew Governess , “KTow, Tomsiy, sit up, and tell me what are ‘Weights and Mea- 
sures.*” 

Tommy, “Please, Miss Jones, Waits are people who come howling outside at 
Christmas-time, and Measures are what Papa says he ’ll take to stop ’em ! ” 


SANTA CLAUS. 

A Special and Esccltisive Intervievo. 

“I HAD some difflcHlty,*’ wriies Mr. 
Punches representative, *^in finding the 
old gentleman whose views on current 
topics 1 had been instmcted to ascertain. 
Everybody knew him — at least everybody 
pretended to— and one little girl to whom 
1 applied for information was sure she 
had seen him last Christmas-time creeping 
up to her cot in the middle of the night. 
She described him, hpwever, as looking 
* just like Daddy,’ and, as I knew that 
that particular Daddy owned no beard, 
white or otherwise, I saw at once that her 
story lacked that vraisemhlance which to 
a newspaper-man is more valuable than 
life, to say nothing of truth. At length, 
however, by dint of a lavish expenditure 
of money, 1 found a clue, and eventually 
tracked the illustrious friend of all 
children to his home in a neatly con- 
structed and unpretentious cave situated 
not far from Hyde Park. The avenue 
leading up to the entrance is composed, 
if I may say so, of five hundred magnifi- 
cent fir-trees, and fifteen poodle-dogs, 
specially wound up to spring at an intruder 
and each of them constructed with a 
special and novel arrangement for barking, 
guard the outer gate. Having safely 
surmounted these obstacles, 1 was ad- 
mitted by 

A 1?^0RWBGIAN Troll 
of peculiar shagginess and highly curved 
legs. He wore a beard at least two feet 
long, reaching from his chin to the ground, 
and on his head was a funny old cap 
shaped like those usually associated with 
brewers’ draymen and revolutionary en- 
thusiasts. In answer to one question as 
to whether his master was at home [he 
replied, with an affectation of surliness 
which could not conceal the nobility of 
his character and the true kindliness of 
his heart, that Santa Claus was very busy 
at this particular moment, and that any- 
one presuming to disturb him would 
probably be converted immediately into 
a story-book with brilliantly-coloured 
pictures and sold for 3s. 6d. a copy on the 
railway bookstalls. Being naturally of a 
retiring disposition, and hating both pub- 
licity and advertisement, 1 was just about 
to turn away when the voice of 

Santa Claus himself 

was heard inside the cave loudly instruct- 
ing his servant to admit the stranger at 
once. At this the demeanour of the Troll 
instantly changed, a smile spread over his 
ragged Norse features, and with a low bow 
he proceeded to conduct me down a flight 
of golden steps into the audience chamber 
of his lord and master. 

My first sight of Santa Claus disap- 
pointed me, and the description of it will 
no doubt disappoint readers of Punch, 
’We live in an enunently rationalised 


world. All romances and fairy tales and 
legendary myths have been carefully 
smoothed out and reduced to the common 
experience of every-day life, and even the 
glamour of childhood has had to give way, 
so we are assured, before the relentless 
advance of common-sense coupled with 
business methods imported from the 
United States. When, therefore, I entered 
the audience chamber 1 expected to see a 
dapper gentleman in a frock-coat and 
patent-leather boots, with an up-and-down 
collar, a diamond-and-pearl scarf-pin, and 
a bunch of violets in his button-hole. I 
confidently anticipated that he would 
address me in curt tones, asking me to 
state my business quickly, as he was 
expecting a visit from 

The Sdpbmntbndbnt of a Toy-Shop, 

and could give me only ten minutes. You 
may Jndge my surprise when 1 found Santa 
Claus to he just what the old, kind, cheer- 
ful stories, of childhood had represented 
him— a hale, red-cheeked old gentleman, 
with a big white beard, his face and his 
long coat and his tall boots all powdered 


with snow and an indescribable look of 
joviality in his clear blue eyes. “Great 
Scot I “ I observed, in the first shock of 
my astonishment. “ You don’t mean to 
tell me that you ’re Santa Claus ! "Why, I 

expected quite a ’’ 

“No matter what you expected,” said 
the Saint, “here I am at your service.” 

“About those stockings, Santa Claus: 
don’t you ever find a difficulty in filling 
them ? Come now, you can’t possibly do 
the whole job yourself. Why, in England 

alone there are ” 

“If you’re going to bother me with 
statistics, I ’ve done with you. You don’t 
suppose 1 care a farthing rushlight for 
all that kind of thing. 1 ’ve done the job^ 
as you call it, for nigh on two thousand 
years, and I ’m not going to cry pecccm 
now.” 

I saw that the old man was offended, and 
hastened to change the subject. 

“Yes,” he said, meditatively, in answer 
to a question from me, “ dolls are still in 
great request. My doll-cavern extends 
underground through a great part of 
Europe. Then there is the animals’ 
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CHRISTMAS DAY, 1901. 

(By one who has been forced to keep Christ- 
mas Eve, and is still at it.) 

Puddings of plum and luluce pies too ! 
Hammer and nails for the holly — balloo ! 
(There ! I*ve hammered my thumb I goroo !) 

A romping party of girls and boys, 

And a Cliristraas-troo that is hung with 
toys 

(Greed, ill manners, and awful noise ! ) 

To the family pew while the day is young, 

I And a carol of love on the bells is rung 
(The beautiful anthem vilely sung!) 

At night wo ’ll dance till the morn is gray, 
And drink to the friends who are faraway 
(How fearfully ill toe shall be next day!) 


THE GHOST THAT FAILED. 

(A Story for the Festive Season.) 

All my life long have I desired to meet 
and speak with a ghost. I am now an oldish 
man with my wish still unrealised. As a 
boy I revelled in the old-fashioned ghost 
story— with gibbets and gibbering, spec- 
tral lights and hollow groans, but I was 
far too healthy ever to be frightened, 
and though I longed to have that deli- 
cious creepy feeling, that sense of 1- 
don’t-know-what ’s-going-ton-happen-biit- 
I-shall-scream-in-a-minute, no ghost or 
suspicion of a ghost ever came my way. 

I “You want to be in the proper mood,” 
said my sister J^eibasthenia ; “read 
^DGAR Allen Poe and Hoffman.” I read 
Poe with, T admit, a mild discomfort), but 
Hoffman bored me. In despair, I took 
to late suppers (lobsters, pork, anything, 
provided it was indigestible) ; but my 
cursed clige.stiou was so magnificent that 
I slept afterwards the sleep of an infant, 
and only succeeded in keeping everyone 
within six-room radius awake with my 
snoring. Time passed on ; I grew middle- 
aged, and with approaching baldness, the 
joy of feeling my hair “standing ou end ” 
receded into the distance of the unex- 
perienced — into the abysm of the much 
unrealised. And yet I have not given up 
hope. Even now, as I am writing these 
lines (1 A.M., dark stormy night— haunted 
spare-room — country house — guttering 
candle), the thought that, perhaps, some- 
thing may happen inspires me. I will 
blow the light out and see— metaphori- 
cally, of course. 

# * He Ik 

1.13 A.:\r.— Have been in darkness a 
quarter of an hour. Making this entry by 
the light of a match. Casement rattling, 
but nothing has happened. Eeel stupidly 
sleepy, but horribly matter-of-fact and 
tranquil— D — ^nl Match burnt dovm to 
my fingers. 

2 A.M.— Have ro-lit caudle. Must have 






<ZX 

Liiih Montaym. “I was awake when Santa Glaus <'AME, Dad'” 

Father. “ 'SVeub you « And what -was he like, eh ? ” 

Little Monlayue. “Oh, I couldn’t sek him — it w'as dakk, you know. But when 

HE -BUMPED HIMSELF ON THE WASHSTAND HE SAID ” 

Father (hastily). “There, that’ll do, Monty. Run away and play!” 


been asleep. Trying to recall dream. 
Ah ! I have it . . . was buying Christmas 
presents with insufficient money. That ’s 
better ; not exactly ghostly, but shows a 
certain vague discomfort. Perhaps now 
... what was that ? Chair turned over 
outside. I walk to door and look out. 
My host in dressing-gown. Says he felt 
sleepless, and was taking book from book- 
case outside my room when a form glided 
out . . . dissolved from the panels. The 
family ghost! Had 1 seen it? Then 1 
lost my temper. 

“ You wretch,” I said : “you inhospit- 


able wretch, to keep a ghost only dis- 
cernible by yourself. Here have I been 
waiting all night— done so for sixty years * ’ 
— and then I sobbed like a child in bitter 
disappointment. 

“Try sleeping in the churchyard,” 
suggested my friend. 

“Done so for two seasons, and only got 
rheumatism.” 

“Hopeless,” murmured my'' friend. 
“ Incurable.” Then he wrung my hand 
and fied, and I returned, Ghost-less and 
irritable, to sleep with my usual abomin- 
able tranquillity. A. R. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS TEA. 

VAVi^H^neraU Youth, “Pass the seedy caikb I‘* 

Viear's Daughter, -Ik?— ” 

Vnrcotnerate Youth, “If *e don’t Tll shove ’im in the faice! 


i said tho sparrow, with his head inqnisi- 
I torially cocked aside. 

“ Oh, tho usual love stories— pleiity^ of 
mistletoe and pretty cousins, and the 
advantages of sitting-out dances in the 
j conservatorj', and — and ghost stories of 
, every kind, ghosts that aren’t ghosts as a 
, rule;— must end up all right, you know.” 
j “Rather samey, isn't it ? ” chirped tho 
■sparrow. “I prefer my stories; they 
I really happen. Don't I forget them? 

; Well, I expect I should, only I tell the 
‘ fairies, and fairies forget nothing. Listen 
to this : it 's more exciting than the 
i duck's story. Last Christmas Bv^e I was 
1 flying along one of your dirtier streets the 
other side of tho river, when I saw a little 
' crowd^'of children peering into a flaring 
toy-shop. Gracious ! how bright their 
eyes wore, and how flushed their faces — 
much brighter than many of the children 
I in the big, flue streets — only dirtier, more 
I like we are, you know ; while the other 
. children were more like goldfinches and 
j peacocks, you understand. 'Well, I flew i 
down, not so much for the shop as because 
someone had been eating a bun, and Hike 
buns I “added the sparrow with refreshing 
candour. “Then a man came out and 
drove the crowd away — all but one little 
girl who was making a horrid noise in her 
throat like a dog barking, and who kept a 
blue cold noso fixed against the window. 
After a while she grew tired and crept to 
a doorstep. Then, of course, I knew what 
ought to be done,_and I flew away to tell 
the fairies." A. R. 


TO CIAXINNATUS JUNIOR. 

FOR AMENDS. 

(See last week’s “ Cincinnatus,**) 

My Lord, if I may understand 
That you at last consent to yield, 

To leave, in fact, your furrow-land 
And take, for good, the tented field ; 

(Not that you say it anywhere 
In such reports as 1 have read ; 

But Mr. Asquith, he was there, 

And this is what he says you said) — 

Kindly permit me to repent 
Of that poor Ciiiciniiatus-song, 
Composed before the great event, 

And proved oracularly wrong. 


HYDE PARK A^^) THE F^VIRY. 1“^ oa quietly, 

taken advantage of. 

1\ . What the Sparrow saw on ** Well, haven’t you got permission from j 

Christmas Eve. j fairies to understand bird-language j 

The sparrow surveyed me from a neigh- for a time? You ought to bo proud of it. | 
bearing twig, with small, bright, beady You big two-legged things are so very 
eyes. Then he winked. ignorant of what goes on among us that 

“Slow creatures, those ducks," he re- a fairy pass “ 

marked in a piping voice. “Pity you| 1 hastened to assure the sparrow that 1 
haven’t got a fairy pass every day," was extremely grateful. 

“ Beg pardon,” lolwervetl with puzzled “You write Christmas stories, and all 
politeness. 'Twas rather difficult to know that sort of thing, for the papers? “ 


liow to addrchs a sparrow. He was k> 
, very (■iinall, and yet iotiked so Miiart, tlmt 


I pleadtHl guilty. 

“ What do you write about usually ? ” 


Nono gladlier than I, my Lord, 

Would welcome with the coming year 
Your plough-share turned into a stvord, 
Your pruning-hook become a spear. 

For you have put one doubt to flight 
In Chesterfield's vociferous hall — 
Under what flag you meant to fight 
(Supposing that you fought at all). 

And, so you serve your country’s ends. 
Careless how else the issue goes, 

You cannot lack for loyal friends 
Except among our common foes. 

O. S. 


PniVATB Makk TATtEY. “ BO BETTER ! TO BE SURE "WE WILL. WTS SHALL ALL DO BETTER. WHAT WE ’TE GOT TO DO IS TO KEEP UP OUR 
SPIRITS. WE SHALL AlJi COMB RIGHT JIT THE END, NEVER PEAR.”— Aforttii Chuzsletvit, Chap. XXXIIT. 
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AN EXTRA-ACTIVE VERB. 

On all fours mith To Mote, Tu Be, Ta Boo, 
and To Week-end, 

[<<Tabh Tennis” achieved its apotheosis in a 
Championship Toionament at the Royal Aq^uoiium 
last '^eek. It has therefore to he conjugated.] 

Present Tense. 

I PING. 

Thou pongest. 

He— ahem I— plays “ table-tennis.” 

■We are all champions. 

Ye pay subscriptions. 

They are outsiders ! 

Imperfect7and Aiiatburish. 

I was pooh-poohing. ’ 

Thou wast using an eighteenpenny set. 
He was wearing a club “j^blazer.” 

Wo were pitching into the umpire. 

Ye were makiTig your own rules. 

They were having words. 

Past {last Season), 

I pang. 

Thou pongedst. 

Ho pung. 

We grovelled after balls. 

Yo split your trouser-knees. 

They burst their braces. 

Future. 

I will ping, or perish in the effort. 

Thou Shalt “retrieve.” 

He will upset the furniture in his 
enthusiasm. 

We shall annex the dining-room. 

Ye shall go without dinner. 

They (the servants) will bless us ! 

Potential Mood. 

1 may turn professional. 

Thou mayest take lessons from me (five 
guineas an hour). 

She may show off her figure. 

We may electrify Balham. 

Ye may get “ blues ” (not “ the blues ”). 
They may win at the Aquarium, 

Optative or Matrimonial Mood, 

I might become a “parti.” 

Thou mightest introduce me to thy 
daughter. 

She might double her chance of marry- 
ing. 

We might ping-pong into “ Society.” 

Ye might “ stand the racket,” 

They might hit it off. 

Imperative. 

Play I 

Let him mop I 
Let ’s have a drink I 
Go it, ye cripples I 
Game! 


Participles. 

Present : Ping. Passive : (not found) . 
Infinitive: To get into the Badminton 
Series and abandon the now undignified 
title of “ Ping-pong.” A. A. S. 



<i u 

She {who has been buying Christmas presents, to her huihand, who is uncomfoiiahly conscious 
of the fact). “Horatio dear, don’t you see Mrs. Parker over the way? Why Doy’f 

YOU TAKS YOUR HAT OFF?'* 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In a certain weekly paper of which he 
is editor and was, if my Baronite is not 
mistaken, “ onlie begetter,” Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll, thinly disguised as “Claudius 
Clear,” comforts and counsels a wide 
circle of devoted readers. He has col- 
lected and published his essays in a 
handy volume entitled Letters on Life 
(Holder and Stoughton). They well bear 
the ordeal. The subjects range over the 
wide plain of common daily life. Amongst 
the headlines are The Art of Conversa- 
tion ; Some Questions about Holidays ; 
The Sin of Overwork; Good Manners; 
On Growing Old ; Firing Out the Fools. 
This last is a trenchant utterance gene- 


rated by experience duriug a visit to the 
United States. All the essays are marked 
by wide knowledge of men and books, 
equable common - sense, unfailing good 
humour. Even when firing out fools 
Claudius Clear manages to convey the 
idea that, save for a predominant sense 
of duty to his country, he would, following 
personal preference and apostolic exam- 
ple, suffer them gladly. When writing 
of books or on literary topics, CLAUDIUS 
I Clear walks familiar paths through far- 
; reaching fields. He not only reads, but 
I discrlminaties and remembers. 

I “Under which King, Bezonian? Speak 
or die ! ” This is what the Baron, apt at 
quotation, asks himself while reading 
Caroline, the Illustrious Queen^Consort of 
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A BROWNIE STUDY. 


Qeoi-ge the Second, by W. H. VILKIXS, 
M.A.» F.S.A. (Loxg:vu>’s, Green & Co.)< 
Under -vvliicli King will you rank yourself? 
Is it to be the Hanoverian George, first of 
that name, with all the Stuart vices and 
none of their pleasant qualities, or King 
James the Third of England and Seventh 
of Scotland ? The First George was sen- 
sual, selfish and cruel, and the Third 
James was not worth such wild enthu- 
siasm as the Stuart cause aroused in 
English and Scottish hearts. The Baron 
■would have been inclined towards “the 
King over the water ” ; but sagely bent 
on retaining his -wise head urhere Provi- 
dence has safely placed it, he would have 
drank the King's health and requested 
him to remain “ over the water,*’ without 
attempting to regain the crown his father 
had thrown away, unless summoned to do 
so by the nation. The most uncompro- 
mising adherent of the Stuarts can now- 
a-days throw up his cap for the lineal 
descendant of James the First of England, 
and cry with all his heart and voice, “God 
save King Edward the Seventh ! “ But 
what a set from the First Charles, blame- 
less in his domestic life, to the Fourth 
George (saving “Farmer George," of 
kindly but melancholy memory), memor- 
able as the “ finest gentleman in Europe.’* 
It needed the virtues and strength of 
character of so pure and sweet a soul as 


was the Gracious Queen Victoria to 
thoroughly purge a court that was not so 
very far removed from the open licen- 
tiousness that characterised the reign 
of the Second Charles so endeared to 
Englishmen who “take their pleasures 
sadly “ as “ The Merrie Monarch.” 
Brilliantly written, with every incident 
dramatically given, and with every im- 
portant character duly weighed and 
valued, there is not a dull page in the 
entire work. It is, indeed, one of the 
most interesting, as it is one of the most 
delightful, of books, sparkling with the 
romance of real life, that has engrossed 
the Baron’s attention this many a day. 
Those who have a lively recollection of 
The %ove of an Uncrowned Queen will be 
in no -way disappointed with this new 
work by the same author. 

The Baron db B.-VT. 
P.S.— Not in the regular Booking-Office 
line is a story in the Christmas number 
of the Penny Illustrated, but Mr. Latey’S 
Love Conquers All is worthy of exceptional 
recommendation. 

Bboommendation forspending a really 
jovial time any evening during Christmas 
holidays. — Attend meeting of the Statis- 
tical Society and hear a lecture on The 
Absorption of Interest and its Effect on 
the Price of Meat at Berlin* 

aUST AT GHRiSTMAS-TIME TOO 

“Oh, u’fldiflgiutmg! I don’t know where 7 shall spend Ghiistmas!’’ 
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lipton Unlimited, 258 
Little Late (A), 136 

laves of Gi’eat Men. 138, 153. 161. 1 k 6, 
200, 218, 236, 254, 272, 294, t08, 334, 348, 
865 

Logician’s Love-Song (The), £71 
Lost Follower (The), 20 
Lovesick Locomotive ('Phe), 92 
Love’s Omission. 206 
Love’s Spell, 897 

Machine, Some Mortals, and a Bat and 
Ball, 44 

Magnetic Needle (The), 231 
Man behind the Pen (The), 15 
“ManoemTes,” 167 
' Match-less Beauties, 83 
i Matter for Re-dretss (A), 196 
I Matter of Sentiment f A), 842 
Mayor and the Major vThc*, 294 
! ]!i£ediomal Marriage (A), 41 
Merry Motorist’s Lament iThe’, 313 

Viiv- ftTi ? 

; I^nilionaire’s Lament (The), 131 
' Millions in it, 298 
Money-no-Objeeb Les<(on (A), 415 

■ MoretoteralOyphei's, 427 

■ Motor, *e’s a Mad *un iTbe\ 207 

Mr. Punch’s Museum, 164, 211, 223, 220, 
282, 2.34, 235, 230, if52, 253, 262, 268, 3 lHJ, 
S15, 334, 355, 370, 398, 401, 403, 482 
, Mrs. Medwin, 360, 178, 196, 214 
I Much Injured Man (A), 250, £68, 2S6 

Music Hath ,104 

' “My ’Cases, ” 294 
! My porting Life, 74 
, Negotiate, 3i9 

I Never too late for au Old Friend, 236 
Newest Journalism (The), 262 
New Mosquito Cure (The), 186 
, Noble OWeet (A), 415 
Noh me Tangeze, &c., 298 
No More, 172 

“None tor the Brave,” 329 
Non Seens in Bonis, 437 
No P’lioe like Holmes,” 230 
Not at Home to Honesty, 115 
Not Novel, 850 

Occasional Operatic Notes, 6, 26, 42, 60 

Ode to a Humorist. 811 

“Off” Season (The), 391 

Of the Making of Leaders, 276 

Old Milhonaire (The,, 242 

Opinion on Palxnistry (An), 268 


Onr Booking-Office, 6, 94. 42. 60, 74, 92, 
116, 162, 175, 204, 23 1, 247, 284, 296, 320, 
338. 358, .366, 392, 410, 420, 448, 461 
Our Club, 89 
Our Professor, 132, 

Our Pup, 404 
Over! 182 

“Pace that Kills ” 'The), 19 
Paris Omnia Pura, 16 
Parturiunt Montes, 887 
Pattering Feet. 383 
“ Paying for his Whistle,” 251 
Pegasus on the War-path, 844 
People who Pall on Me, 19, 182 
Perpetual Youth, 127 
Photographs, 243 
Picca^y, 271 
Pieve di Cadore, 122 
Piug-Pong Proper, 440 
Place for the Pi'ess, 153 
Plays of Shawkspeare (The), 198, 2CS, 
221. 235, 314, 825 f 

Pohtudans at Play, 96 
P.P.S., 96 

Precious Tear (A), 874 
Prehistoric Pepys, 442 
Press and Depress, 72 
Prohibitions to Novelists and Journalists, 
811 

“ Promotion," 70 
Railway Compamons, 154, 179 
Real Hard Work, 269 
Real Use for F^ (A), P97 
Reason Why (The), 30-4 
Recent Correspondence (A), 252 
H^lame 5. la Itejane, 36 
Reflections of a Moto3>iacw, 27 
Rivals (The), 163 
River Revellers .The), 74 
Riverside Sunday, IaO 
Komance and Realit> , 406 
KoKcbery : the latest Phase, 56 
Roundabout London, *23 i 

Round the Book Shops, 91 
Roving lit Ramsgate, 114 
fci viL and a “ Sell ” A', 304 I 

Sandal Boom /rhe\ 132 
Santa Claus 455 
Sa\oy\al of the Fittest, 484 
Seaside Solitude, 169 
Secrets of the Sande, 108 
Senti-mental, 71 
September Song, 188 
Shadows of Futurity, 45ii 
“ Sic itur ad Astro,” S04 
Side-Show (A), 70 
Sir Duckie &c., 302 
“ Site of the Albert Hall ” (The) 324 
Slightly Mixed, 108 
Snole 6oi'e (5?^e), 248 
Some Bank Hobday Plans, 88 
Some Further Coronation Claims, 424 
Something like a Cuiv, 260, 278, 290 
Something like an Oration, 107 
Song of the Pursuit (The), 260 
Sorrows of Paterfarmlias at the Seaside, 
ire, 124, 142 

“Sort” or rntemicotineWar (A), 878 
Sporting Novel (A). 419 
Strayed Thought (The), 62 
“ Street Musin,” 438 
Submerged Subuibs (The), 207 
Successful Society, 886 
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Table Talk, 450 
Tale of a Cod The , 440 
Tale of a Trunk A , 114 
Tale of a Typi-writ^^r i.The', 302 
Tde^onic Talk, 801 * 

Ten DajV Trip A , 170, 188, 206, 224, 242 
That Feller’s Dictiunar}', li*8 , 

Then and Now, ini 
Things are not what they seem, 18 
Thompson on “Tiuneil Cow,” 322, 340, 
359 

To a Family Portrait Album, 134 
To a Yigilaiit Lady, 424 
To Chloe, 279 

To Cinciuuatus Junior, 458 
To Make the Fiuushment fit the Crime,” 
326 

To One I lo’ve not, 169 
To Phyllis— from a Millionaire, 360 
To Robert Loulh StL>\ emson, 402 
Torture-Chamber SIumc, iwS 
To Would-be statesmen, 8.80 
‘‘Trua.sfoniiation.s,** 12S 
TriaLs of Authorship The), 266 
Unoer Distinguished Patronage, 131 
Un-happy Thought .An , 259 
Un Hotel de PriAinue, 63 
Unreal Conversation An , 332, 374, 384, 
414 

Urba in Urbe, S 
VAiN'GLOIlY, 61 
*• Venice, Limited,” 128 
Verbal Endings, 163 
Verb To Dme ^The , 25 
Verj* Memorable Date ^.A', 10 
Vicious Circle ” \.'iTie , 118 
Victoria Mary— PnuceKs of the Seas, 280 
Views about a View, 64 
VixeleRusse* 2i)4 
'\'oices in the Air, 108 
” Voilk ce quo Pon dit de Moi * ” 7 
Walker well in the Rumnng, 397 
War-Office Reform, 816 
WTiat Retail ’Prude is Coming to, 429 
“What’s the odds as long as you’re 
Jappy ’ " 87 

W’hat we do with out Boys, 270, 289 

■Wheiv'sAir^ 326 

Whiffieton’s Bogey, 208, 239 

Why not ^ 445 

Wicked "Wire The), 441 

Winter Resorts, 379 

Wooin* o’t ',The , 312 

Word to the W’lse ' A1, 302 

“X”-KiDiTios ,.An ,5(5 

Yoi'nq Xovehst’s Quideto Geography, 301 

Young yovelist’s Guide to Law, 819 

Young >)0\elist’s Guide to Medicine, 343 

lARGE ENGRAVINGS. 

Chief Mourners (The), 119 
Clicstexfield Hamlet (The), 443 
Christmas on the Veldt, 459 
Croas Currents, 389 
“ Deua xn MachinA ” (The), 63 
Dirty Weather, 29 
Dissembled Love, 371 
End of the Parliamfintary “Flat” 
M*asjn (Tile), 83 
Guildhall ^nquet (The), 383 
Happy Return (A), 155 I 

Her V\’orst Enemy, 425 j 

SSSerof f A),:i91 j 

Meet in a Fog (A), 817 
Mitylene March (The), 853 
Mutual AdvantiH^, 281 
Parting u such 8weet Sorrow, 101 
Pi-epanng for the Speeches, 407 
Reverse of the Medal (The), 263 
“ Rough Rider (The), 227 
Self-Complacency ; or, The Dormouse 
and the lion, 299 

tinojde! 178 i 

" To be well Shaken,” 215 1 

United Front (A), 47 
Wolves of Ansxehy (.The), 209 

SMALL ENGRAV3NGS. 

AoMZRALTr Offidal asleep in Boat, SI 
Alfable Motonst and Skittish 87 
AmexioaiL Gulliver tTho), 147 
Am e r i e a p . Lady at Conway, 283 
Aiig^(nr f ettmg a Bite, 108 
Army Surgeon and Sore Feet, SOS 
*Ar 7 and the Goose WomaxL 109 
Artisf s Model who “ Collects,” 198 

&d»r and a Prise Idiot, 163 
Baling and X)einmaM 15 

169 


Bowling to a Stout Batsman, 199 
Boy on Books at Cupboard, 420 
Boys and Boaifi marked “ Private,” 167 
Bread-eating Mendicant (A), 307 
Britannia and Colonia danemg, 453 
Bntanma Haix^dressing Competition, 445 
Brownie Study (A', 462 
Brown staying at Desert Farm, 833 
Bulldog as a W^edding Present, 293 
Cabby and Iieatherhead Fare, 361 
Caddie’s Maiden Name f A , 421 
Captain's Cou.sitt.s at Polo Match, 33 
Car-driver's Nose and Whiskey, 151 
Chef Rosebery and Stock-pot, 345 
Chinese Envoy and German ^ntiy, 194 
City Idagnate and Author, 269 
City Streets “Up,” 35 
Client’s Strong Language (A), 316 
Colonel and Bobbie’s Profession, 883 
Colonel and Surveymg Subaltern, 261 j 
Country Barber's Razor (A), 64 
Count 'Aoots a King Faitnd^ ! 203 
Oub-huuting Farmer after Imbhit, 243 
Cupid as lank-boy, 378 
Despondmu Old Aunt and Nephew, 347 
Dualised Politu'ians in Dowmng i^reet, 

Dissatisfied Ghosts, 462 
Doctor and Jesting Patient, 103 
Doctor's Patient out of Danger, 265 
Dugs and the Public Sheep, 899 
Driving a MutotH.‘ar downhill, 45 
Dm-ing Lady upsets Cychst, 99 
Duke and Duchess in Neptune’s Car, 300 
Effie’s First Visit lu Church, 436 

Fair Invafid in Bath ChairfS^ ’ 

Fairy Electra and Demon Sulphur, 449 
Farmer’s Dead Horae (A), 280 
Father London and County Council, 363 
Fatlier Neptune’s Bank Holiday, 89 
Father's Musical Daughters (A), 289 
First SettleiR m Amenca (The), .177 
FlirtingHushand and Jealous Wife, 403 
Flying Policeman, 337 
Foreigner on the Dover Work.s, 154 
Freddy's Fust Day at Henley, 23 
French and Enghsh Sailors, 93 
French Picsident Addressing Sub-marine 
Fleet, 285 

French Seaside Figures, 36 
Gentleman Seeking Wife and Family, 252 
German Visitor and Insh Housemaid, 223 
“Giddy Gorat” (The), 39 
Giles on the Straw Waggon, 406 
Giving little Effie a pLek-a-hack, 247 
Groom and Latest Scandal, 9 
Guards’ Gaps and Army Reform, 827 
Guinea Pigs instead of Foxes, 435 
j Hairdresser and Bald Customer, 441 
I Hamlet playi^ Golf, 270 
I Harry’s Son’s Hobday Reminiscences, 216, 
25t, 306 


u- 



Horses Frightened by Motor-cars, 313 
I Housemaid and Dumb-bell Rmg^, 145 
How to Tip the Keeper, 183 
H.R H George, Pimee of Wales, 873 
Hunting Lady’s Horse bolting, 367 
Hunting Lady on a Roarer, 489 
Hunting Lady’s Mackintosh, 329 
Hunting Man lost his Nerve, 401 
Illustrated Q,uotations, 54, 139, 176, 213, 
288, 323 

Image of her Mother (The), 195 
La a Canadian Canoe, 126 
Infant Motor Car (The), 17 
Lriah Car’s Loose Wheel, 277 
Insh Chambermaid and Swell, 393 
Insh Railway Porter’s Question, 255 
Insh Sentry and Guard Tent, 331 
John Bull and Censor’s Telescope, 53 
John Bull and German Artist, 417 
John Bull and German Salesman, 129 
Jonathan Bull and Lion-Eagle, 881 
Labourer and Parson m Ram, 870 
Lady and Village Jobber, 131 
Lady Croquet Player’s Threat, 235 
Lady Nicotme and Amencan Knight, 319 
Listemng to a French Bong, 59 
Little Boy m Goat Chaise, 419 
Little Boy’s Geography Lesson, 118 




Idttle Efiie and Electric Light, 403 
Little Geoffrey and the Cakes, 291 
Little Gu‘l is no longer shy, 431 
Little ^rl won’t put out tongue, 71 
Little Ha^aker’s Refreshment, 10 
“Little jSDnister,” Dishart H^sebery, 375 
Little Montague and Santa Claus, 437 
Local Antiqmtiea Show (The), 279 
Looking at a Mummy, 343 
Major Jones and Furious Stag, 231 
Major Otter-Hunting (The), 217 
'M'a.TnTrui. and Children Angling, 144 
Marrymg whom pleases, 149 
Mary and the Burning Cakes, 215 
Master Bob’s Bad Shot, 118 
Mending Parliamentary Motor Car, 111 
Meetmg m a London Fog, 848 
Military Fare and Artful Cabby, 287 
Miss Featherhead and Mr. Bottom, 365 
Miss Heavyweight’s Danemg, 63 
Miss Jessop’s Piano-tdayuig, 411 
Miss Short and Mr. Loi^, 423 
Motor-Car at Covert Side, 442 
Motor Car at Wopshire Hunt, 305 
Motorists, not Microb^ 90 
Mr. Boreham and the Hot Weather, 27 
Mr. Muddleton’s Fox-hunting Story, 433 
Mr. Punch and Sir Ghristoi^ei Wren, 
125 

Mrs. Binks’s Runaway Bicycle, 275 
Mrs. Brown and Vill^ Doctor, 73 
Mrs. Giles’s Glass of Wme, 226 
Mrs. Murphy and the Vicar, 253 
Mr. Soper’s Ambiguous Compliment, 201 
Mr. Sparkins and ms Conquests, 205 


tt a B6k^4l4 ^ ^ 

Ovonottstel (The), sil 



Mr. Tubbing’s Shooting Pony, 141 
Mr. Van Wyck and his Huntsxnan, 225 
New Governess and Tommy, 455 
Nurse and Mias Jane’s Prayers, 352 
Nuzsemaid and Unsuccessful Angler, 81 
Nuts for the Monkeys, 888 
Obstructiye Hunting Man (An), 819 
Old Lady and Distnct Visitor, 219 
I, Old Lady and Dublm Tram-car. 179 
Old Rustic's Notion about V.C., 127 
Opposing Punters, 8 
Pantomime Girl and Friend, 879 
Pals outside a Public-house, 221 
Parish Christmas Tea (A), 458 
Parliamentary Gnciket Matiih, 57 
Parson on board a Yacht, 51 
Paterfamilias and Family at Seaside, 165 
Patient and a Warmer Climate, 315 
Percy Johnson’s Cub Hunting, 2ll 
Photographer and Sphinx, 413 
Ping-pong m the Ehtchen, 351 
Pmg-poi^ m the Stone Age, 177 
Plain Mistress Engagmg Cook, 324 
Poet Laureate's Re-engagement, 75 
Political Grave-diggers, 321 
Pohtical Meeting in the Stone Age, 429 
Primeval Yacht-race (A), 249 
Prince George and the Dragon, 435 
Private Soldier’s Religion (A), 181 
Punch photographing a Mermaid, 450 
Railway Station m ye Roman Period, 238 
Regl8te]^-keeper at a Rifle Range, 28 
Refected Stout Suitor (A), 5 
Relief to meet Umntdlectual Person, 79 
Result of Early Bathing, 97 
Review of Royal (Sub)Maiines, 267 
Roads “ Up ” m Ancient Egypt, 860 
Rosebery-Skimpole’s Opixuon, 287 
Rustics and London Attractions, 273 < 

Scene m a Restaurant, 257 I 

Schoolmaster and Lady’s Whip, 105 
Seaside Resort oi Roman Period, 297 
Secretary Banbury and Colorado Beetle, 
185 

Selling a “ Confidential ” Horse, 187 
Sentry Challenging Two Persons, 311 
Shade of Bismarck and Editor, 183 
Shelter Trench Exercise (The), 82 
She played a wrong Note, 159 
Shenodk Holmes Chamberlain, 391 
Shepy that chugs to the Glass, 262 
Sitting with her Back to Engu^, 148 
Skating in the Roman Period, 2lS 
Snowdon, Derwentwater, &o., 161 
Snubbmg a pxiggi^ (3)ent, 72 
Songs and their Singers, S89 
Squire and an Old Rustic, 117 
Steps for the Liberal Party, 801 
Stout Lady entenng Bathing Maidiixie, 

stout Poheexnan in the Fog, 897 
Strang^ Faces at a Conversazione, 447 
Street Vendor’s Grievance (A), 46 
Submarine Re&eahment Bw, 396 
Supplying Sportswomen with “Blanks,” 
T^tots of Azit-tigleth-Miphansi, 157, 

Talkmg Boer Horses, 88 
Talking “ Rot” about BuUer, 424 
Ta min g a Vicious Colt, 55 
Teddy and Aunt on the Sands, 19 
Three Vaccinated Military Men, 355 
Ti mpkins and the Donkey, 180 
Toast for the Vaccinated (A), 887 
Tommy and his Mother’s 25 

Tommy Atkina continentahsed, 357 
Tourist and Ancient Rustic, 342 
Tourists at the Lakes, 91 
Tramp and a Boathauler, 77 
gamp’s Loss by Fire (A). 284 
Trooper and the Beer 244 
True liove speaks to Papa, 41 
Two “ Elephant ” ’Bus Fares, 334 
Twopence in the Treacle, 108 
Uncle Sam’s Choice of Canala 427 
Unsuccessful Deer-Stalker’s ISneat, 259 
Vaccinated Swdl’s Precaution 4S2 
Vetei^ Hunting Man’s Clares, 885 
Vi^s Daughter and Mrs. Upton, 207 
volunteer Manoauvxes— Warm Wor£ 100 
Wantog Uncle on Roundabout, 107 

Wdl-bred Dog (A), 198 
Widow who la looking for a Flat. 61 
Wild Birds and a ^ HotiT iS 
Winifred’s Grandfathers and Otand- 
xaochers, 298 

Wishing he was a little Boulder, 185 
W«P- Ml Army Corps in August, 128 
W^t a loafij^r boy is fit for, 95 
What Sandals may lead to, 189 
morn he wanted to MaiTyL295 
Why ^didn’t take off hia Hat, 461 
Wh y he was a Cricket Captain, 43 
Why the Bugler didn’t Blow, 37 
Why Tommy was Serious, 487 
Yaditii^, a Pleasure 7 115 
Young Goi^e and a Pretty View, 176 
Young lady and G^t in a Boat. 241 
Young Wives* Cookery, 162 
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